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PRErACE 


Not lonjx after the death of Lieiitenajit-General His 
Highness Sir Praia]} Singh l.hihadur, G.tMh, G'.C.S.l., 
G.C.V.O.. LL.D., a connnittee was fonne.d at Dellii, 
witli His Excellency the ('<nninandcr-in'(diief.in India 
as President, to colled funds to “ perpeluaLo L|ic 
inemoi*}' of one of the most pidures(|ue and striking 
figures in the modern liistorj* of India.” 

A circular dated October ly, 1023, outlines the 
object of the Memorial Fund, and says: "As a soldier 
and administrator, and a sjiortsman, Sir Pratap's 
record was unique, and made his name a liousehold 
word in England as well as in India, ... It is 
unlikely that a reputation tlius built u]) could over 
fade, and it is in the interests of posteritj’, rather 
than in any apprehension that the name of ‘ Sir P.’ 
may be forgotten, that the idea of a definite and 
lasting tribute to his memory is put forward. By 
such a memorial the rising generations maj’ be helped 
to keep in view the lofty principles and indomitable 
spirit which animated him,” 

A sum of Rs. 96,655 was collected and allocated as 
follow.s : 

(a) Rs. 76,224 paid to the Secretary of State for 
India to endow three annual seliolarships of ;£ioo each 
at the Ro3’’al Military College, Sandhurst, tenable by 
sons of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Indian Army, graduating from the Prince 
of Wales’s Royal Indian Military College, Debra Dun. 

(b) About Rs, 17,000 is being invested in the name 
of the Commandant of the above-mentioned college 
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to provide pines, etc , for boys passing out of the 
college 

It was further decided that a portrait of Sir Pratap, 
to be hung m the Entrance Hall of the same college, 
should be painted at a cost of Rs 3,000, by Mr J P 
Gangooly of Calcutta 

Finallyj at the request of the committee, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur generously under 
took to defray the cost of a biography of Sir Pratap 

In June, 1925 at Simla, I was asked on behalf of 
the committee to prepare this subject to the consent 
of Hts Highness who was m England This was not 
only ungrudgingly given, but eveiythmg m His 
Highness’s power has been done to snnphfy my task 
The Foreign and Political Member of the Jodhpur 
State Council Pandit Sir Sukhdeo Prasad, Kt , C I ^ 
placed at my disposal Sir Protap’s autobiography4 
which he had dictated in the •mnacular ar vnnous 
times Where possible I have used his own words, 
bat It IS a thousand pities that Sir Pratap ’s biographer 
could not have gone through it with him during his 
lifetime, had that been so, much of general interest, 
which IS now irrevocably lost, could have been eliated 
from him to replace o mass of irrelevant matter which 
does not moit chromclmg Despite this, it has 
formed an mvaluable basis for the storj’^ of his life, and 
in many places presents a vivid picture of the man 
himself as he was 

So many of his fnends have responded to my 
appeals for personal details of his life that I cannot 
thank them here, save gratefully and collectively, 
but I must acknowledge a special debt of gratitude 
to Lady Stuart Deatson, Major-General Sir Harry 
Watson, K D E , C B , C 3 I G , C I E M V O , Sir 
Jo^ Thompson, KClJE, CGI, Foreign and 
Political Secretary to the Government of India; 
Ueutenant-Coloncl C O Harvey, C BX , CVO, 

fC , Lieutenant-Colonel D H Cameron, Colonel 
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Clivo Wigram, C.B., C.S.I,, C.V.C)., Equerry to His 
Majesty the Kins Emperor; l^ao Sahib Thakiir 
Dhokal Singh, O.B.E.; and to Dabu Umrao Singh, 
Secretary to the State Council, Jodhpur, for so 
gcncTons\y pVacing nt my disposai ail the information 
tliey could give; as also to Sir Pratap's sons, Rao 
Sahib Rao l^aja Narpat Singh and Captain Rao Raja 
Hanut Singh, for the portraits which form the 
illustrations. 

I have to thank Sir Henry Ncwbolt for kind per- 
mis'^ion to include his “ Ballad of Sir Pertab Singh " 
from Poems, Old ond Nr:v (John Murniy). 

"i'he spelling of Indian names is a loose affair, and 
Sir Pratap’s name is no exception to this. I have 
adhered, save in quoting others, to his own way of 
designating himself. 

joDui’un, 

March, 102G. 
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t.ii.\i'‘i i;u I 
!-;aui.y i>avs 

A^u>^.•G ihr warrior U'iix -. of hulia tlu* l<all»on-s yiflcl 
pridt- of to noiio. 'riuy ir.uat lln-ir in 

a (iircd liiu- for over i .400 yoar^, ainl tlu)U{4h records 
o«f ilK-in before ilial jicriod a.re f< \v and far l>elween, 
there is reason to believe tliai iliey arc an offsliooL 
from ihoj^real Suryavansa (Solar) line of Kshairiyas, 
and ar<; descendants of the deified hero Maharaja 
Ramchandra. 

Tile history of the Kshairiyas is a red pace, written 
in their own blood, in the annals of Ar\'avarta. 
Where trouble and danger were, they were always to 
be found, ready to .sacrifice all in defence of their 
countr>-. It was men such ns Rana Praia j), .Maharaja 
Jaswant Sinch, Guru Govind Singh, Seoji, and their 
like who saved their country' and religion from tlic 
fuiy' of the Islamic sword. 

In older times the}' numbered among them Ram- 
chandra and Laksmana, Bhima and Arjuna; from 
this line of heroes the Rathorc Rajputs are sprung. 
There arc conflicting traditions of the origin of the 
tribe. Tod in his classic work says that the first 
Rathorc was sprung from the raih, or spine, of the 
god Indra, and was bom in the house of King Yava- 
nashwa of Parlipur, and from this legend draws the 
conclusion that the Rathores belong to the Isui tribe 
of the Indo-Scythic race. 
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Sit Pratap Smgh dissents entirely from this view 
' The reason,” he states, “of this curious m istake of 
the eminent writer is that he was wholly unacqu ain ted 
with the Sansknt language, and went for his denva- 
trvc25 to other sources Yavanaswa and Parhpur are 
both Sansknt words, and if by chance the Scythian 
name Isui has some resemblance to the second half of 
the word Yavanaswa. it does not necessarily follow 
that this latter signifies descent from the Isui tnbe 
European mvesngators arc, as a rule, honest and 
diligent in carrying out their researches, but it is a 
characteristic of theirs that, if they get a point for 
putting their foot upon, they try to raise a mountam 
over It, and so, from this tnlUng verbal resemblance, 
the whole of the Rajput race is accounted to have 
denved their ongm from the Indo-Scytbic stock “ 

The most popular and best authenticated account, 
which IS preserved m thar family traditions and 
backed by historical evidence, is given by Sir Pratap 
as follows 

“ The original name of the family goddess was 
Mansa , her famous temple being built on one of the 
hills of the Vindhya range, her name was changed to 
Vindhya Biasani (residing in the Vmdhiachal) Her 
incarnation m the form of a falcon having protected 
the country' inhabited by this clan, she received the 
name of Rashtra Sani 5 ra (protector of the country) 
This view IS borne out by the Rathores, till the reign of 
the late Maharaja Talchat Singhji, throwing meat to 
the kites, as also by the presence of two falcons on the 
scutcheon of the Rathorc family The followers of 
the goddess ivere originally called Rashtra Saniya, 
which, in course of time, was abbreviated mto Rashtra 
To show their grandeur many eulogistic prefixes and 
affixes were afterwards attached, one of these was 
Rashtra*kut /^i/e-the highest), which gradually 
changed into Rathor, or, as the word is spelt now, 
Rnthore “ But m the reign of JIaharaja Jai Chand 
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disaster came; Shahabuddin Ghori, fresh from the 
conquest of Delhi, marched on Kanauj ; the Maharaja 
fought valiantly at the head of his forces until, finding 
the day irretrievably lost, he plunged on horseback 
into the holy waters of the Ganges, and gave up his 
life. 

The Rathores took part in the great war of the 
Mahabharata; the Raja Shalya, king of Maru Desh 
(Manvar), referred to in that epic, was a Rathore, and 
gave proof of his valour in battle. 

After the close of this devastating struggle the 
shattered remnants of the Rathores, after manj'- 
wanderings, ultimately established the kingdom of 
Kanauj, which grew to such dimensions that the 
twelfth century saw it the largest and most powerful 
of the four great kingdoms of Northern India, with 
its ruler enjo3dng the title of Maharaja Adhiraj, King 
of Kings. 

Once again the Rathores were driven to a wander- 
ing existence, lea-\dng only a handful at Kanauj. 
Here, over a petty kingdom, ruled Seoji, grandson of 
Jai Chand. On his death his three sons, Asthanji, 
Sonangji, and Ajay Deoji, set out to the south-west 
in quest of new territory; at Pali, the home of the 
Paliwal Brahmans, the aid of the brothers was sought 
to drive off the Mer and Mina freebooters, who were 
a constant source of trouble. Asthanji drove the 
marauders into their hill fastnesses and then, believing 
the Brahmans incapable of protecting their country, 
he very thoughtfully took possession of it himself to 
relieve them of the responsibility. 

Next he took Khed, now called Malani, from the 
Goil Rajputs, and so laid the foundations of a new 
Rathore kingdom, which grew by degrees into the 
state of Jodhpur, or Marwar (Maru war, “ region of 
death”), to give it the name which its sandy and 
inhospitable desert tracts have earned for it. 

With Asthanji ’s help the second brother Sonangji 
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took possession of the country of Idar from the Dfibi 
Rajputs, -while the third, Ajay Deoji, founded a 
petty kingdom m Sourashter (Kathiawar) 

In A D 1459 Rao Jodha transferred his capital 
trom Mandore to its present site, where he laid the 
foundations of the city and built the fort which 
mounts guard hke a watchful falcon perched on its 
rock 400 feet sheer above the white roofed city 

From him are descended not only the present rulers 
of Marwar, but also those of seven independent states, 
Bikaner, I^hengarh, Rutlam, Idar, Jhabua, Sailana 
and Sitamau 

Of this proud race of wamors was Sir Pratop Singh, 
bora m October, ajd 1 845, or, according to the Hmdu 
calendar, on the 6tb day of Kartik Bad, Samwat, 
1902, he was the third son of Maharaja Sn Takhat 
Smgh G 5 C I , ruler of a territory rather lai^er than 
Ireland, with a population of 1 } millions Maharaja 
Takhat Singh had succeeded to the Gfldi of Jodhpur 
m 1843, owing to the death of Maharaja Man Smgh 
without an hor, Imeal descendant of Anand Smgh, 
Maharaja of Idar third son of Maharaja Ajit Smgh 
(1677 1724) of Jodhpur, Takhat Smgh was brought 
from Idar m accordance with the last wishes of Man 
Smgh and his accession ivas supported by the Rams 
of the royal house as well as by the Sardars 

It "Was no bed of roses to which he came, the laX 
rule of the last three reigns had left the state m a 
deplorable plight The administration was m the 
hands of Sardars and officials, whose family feuds and 
personal quarrels left them neither time nor mclmation 
to further the mterests of the state An meffiaent 
pohee made no headway against the bands of thieves 
and dacoits, who harassed and oppressed the luckless 
ryots on all sides Takhat Smgh brought about some 
appreciable improvement, but it was not until the reign 
of his successor, JaswantSingh, that the administration 
was established on a sound and permanent basis 
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Of Pratap Singh’s early years our knowledge is 
confined to such details as he himself collected in 
after years from his mother’s confidante and the gate- 
keeper of the zenana at the palace, whose duty it 
was to keep a record of important or interesting 
events. 

Until after the completion of his second year he 
remained with his mother in the zenana, but after 
that he passed most of his time with his father, 
playing happily at his feet. Unlike the majority of 
children, he never crawled on hands and knees, but 
used to drag himself about in a sitting position. He 
learned to walk by the aid of a wooden horse and 
wooden elephant on wheels, which moved under the 
pressure of his hands whenever he stood up with their 
aid, and compelled him to keep pace with them or 
come to earth. In the early stages of walking his 
feet turned outwards to an excessive degree; to 
obviate this his father ordered the two big toes to be 
tied together, a process which at first not unnaturally 
made lifting the feet a difficulty and produced a sort 
of shuffling gait; as, however, it brought about the 
desired effect, there is evidently something to be said 
for it. 

We learn, too, that in these early days he was pos- 
sessed of a paunch so protruding that his father placed 
him under the treatment of a Vaidya, or Indian 
doctor, who had accompanied Maharaja Takhat Singh 
from Ahmednagar to Jodhpur. The treatment con- 
sisted of mercury for medicine and a diet of khichari 
(a mixture of boiled rice and pulse) and ghi (a clarified 
butter). This produced an appetite so strong that 
the only way to bring his meals to an end was to 
remove him from the scene of action by force, and 
doubtless even in those days little Pratap put up a 
stout resistance. For this reason his father generally 
fed him with his own hands, but one day, being called 
away on urgent business, he entrusted the supervision 
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of the boy's food to a Dmhmin \w)rmm of the icnona. 
She, unfortunately, had no idea of this inordinate 
craving for food, and instead of telling her to stop 
feeding him, Pmtap Singh proceeded to absorb nil 
she gai e him until the pot was empty and the pauncli 
full The ine\ntablc followed, and Maharaja fnkhat 
Singh returned to find his small son rolling in agony 
on the floor of the palace, on being asked what was the 
matter the boy replied, to the general arnusement, 
that just as square pieces w ere cut off wntcr-meJons to 
see the nature of the stuff inside, so, if a similar piece 
were taken out of his belly, he would feel all right. 
The sufferer was then dosed with hot salt and water 
and his throat tickled, a form of treatment which 
speedily removed the trouble 

The important thing iras that the VaJdjTi achieted 
the desir^ result, the paunch became normal, the 
formerly thin arms and legs stout and strong All 
trouble, though, was not yet over, the merevr^^ had 
been given before teethmg began, and appears to have 
retarded the procesw bj a full year, even then the four 
middle teeth trwo upper and two lower, usually the first 
cut, refused to put in on appearance The remedy 
suggested for this was the rubbmg of the gums until 
blood was drawn by a piece of cloth covered with salt, 
this was faithfully performed by his maternal uncle, 
Thakur Gambhir Singb, every daj for a month, 
and Pratap Singh found the process so painful that 
his uncle became to him a veritable ogre from whom 
he tried to escape m vain Fortunate^, the cutting 
of the teeth was achieved, and the pamful process 
discontinued 

His love of sport doubtless had its mccption m the 
frequent excursions made by his father hunting game. 
The M a har aja often used to go for days at a time ivith 
his Rams and children to different houses, built for 
the purpose, a few miles from Jodhpur, we leam that 
the Ra m s knew how to handle a gun as well as to nde 
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on lior.'o- or cainrl-hack. Pro lap Sini^li on llu'sc 
orcasitnis was carrlrfl tin ilic shoulders of an attendant . 

Purdah arrani^enu-nis were always made for the 
Ranis, and guards were plaeed about ;o(> yards away 
on each side ,al fretjueiU inlerv.als to insuri' their 
jiriva.cy. 

All the houst's had one or two m rvants in permanent 
chartre of tlu-m. and were always la jit provisioned and 
reraiy for oeeupation. 

When any stati' husinos haai to he transactetl, the 
ofiieials hroue:hl I heir }1:!J■Jer^ from Joflhjnir to the 
Maharaja for f>rders, tir else met Idm at some appointed 
jilnce. 'i'lu; three eldef hnnlinir resorts were K.ailana 
and Hads'amand, two pieuuescjue ariifieial lala s whicli 
supply Jodhjiur with water, and Mandore, lh(‘ ruined 
capila.l of Ma.rwar, where the stalely c«;notaphs of 
past rulers were hast erumblin.u to deeay, until restored 
at a lattT date by Sir Pnilaj) himself. 

The old Residency, in the flays before the jiresent 
modern edifice was built fin tlie opjiosile side of 
jodhinir, was within lhre<- or four miles of even the 
nmst di.stanl of these shoot init-hoxes, and the l^esident 
frequently took jiarl in the sport. 

Balsamand is an artificial lake, terraced at tlic 
embankment end, with two roomy and picturesque 
houses of red sandstone and an attractive garden, 
whicli, at tlie time of writing, is being entirely re- 
planned. In the garden were some fine banyan and 
pipal trees, which were the haunt of a number of 
langurs (tlie large grej’’ and whiskered monkc^J. One 
day, when Pratap Singh .was five 3’’ears old, while his 
father was asleep, he went into the garden to pla}’’ 
with some other boys. The children were describing 
how the monkej^s were in the Iiabit of snatching fruit 
and flowers from their liands. Pratap Singh had never 
seen this, and with the spirit of battle which animated 
him throughout his life, said : ” Let us go where the 
monkeys are, as I want to wrestle with one." In the 
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hollow of a stately pipal tree a large and fierce animal 
was known to have its home, dose to the foot-wide 
wall at the water's edge, along this wall the small 
adventurer walked, whUe his awed companions 
watched with eager eyes Seeing only a small boy, the 
monkey advanced to the attack, F*ratap promptly 
jomed battle The combatants dosed and a fierce 
struggle ensued, culminating in the fall of both from 
the narrow wall on to the terrace 15 feet below The 
monkey escaped unhurt, but the boy lay there sense- 
less and bleeding from a bad cut on the head His 
father was speedily on the scene, and earned the 
insensible boy mto the house, where the profuse 
bleeding caused great alarm, and his father, using his 
prt name, called to him. “Shubji Lai, what is youx 
trouble?” Pratap Singh who was beginning to 
recover his senses, replied ” Bao Sahib, 1 am all right , 
why are you anxious about me ?” charactenstn^ly 
making light of an mjury which it took him a month 
to recover from 

WTicn he reached the age of seven his father arranged 
for him and for his t\to dder brothers, jB 5 \vant Singh, 
who aftenv’ards succeeded Mnhamjn Takhat Singh, 
and Zorawar Singh to live together, and four servants 
were assigned to them — a barber, a cook, a bathroom 
attendant and a man in charge of the wardrobe In 
addition fi\e Rajputs each from a different clan, of 
tried lojalt>, acted os a bodj'guard, and if one of 
them went nwaj another of his own clan replaced him 
At meals Pratap Singh generally shared the dish of 
his father or eldest brother, gi\nng his own portion to 
three Rajput hoi's of his own age who came dally 
lo make their salaams 

1 th these boys hr began the little literary educa- 
tion he e\cr recci\cd, the subjects of instruction 
being Mat^rarl (the local mtcrprctation of Hindi), 
Persian, and Urdu, the last he learned to read and 
^VT^lc well, but later, from lack of practice, lost the 
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accomplishment. His favourite study was Marwari, 
which was in those days the official language of the 
state; and his taste for administrative work was 
shown thus early by his study of official papers and 
records, for which he used to send to the Katcheri 
(court-house). His father, noticing this, wisely 
fostered a penchant so unusual in a mere boy by 
giving him, during the next few years, such small 
matters as were within his power to transact with the 
Resident, Colonel Shakespeare. 

His seventh year also saw his first riding lessons, 
and it is typical that his first teacher, Ghazi Khan 
from Baroda, was not to his liking, owing to his lack 
of severity and habit of confining his instruction to a 
mere indication of pace and nothing more, whereas 
he strongly approved the methods of Sheik Karim 
Buksh, who was not only a stern disciplinarian, but 
also emphasized the mistakes of his pupils with a 
whip. On this account Pratap Singh asked his father 
to transfer him to the care of this man ‘ ‘ who handled 
his pupils roughly he did not Imow the name, but 
his further description, “ The man who limps,” was 
enough, and the change was made without more ado. 
The next day Sheik Karim Buksh presented himself 
with the horses, touched Pratap Singh’s feet with his 
hands, which he then raised to his own eyes, and said : 
“To be sure, you are my master and giver of bread, 
but when you come to learn riding from me, I, as 
your teacher, shall be like your master, and whatever 
I tell you, you will have to obey.” “ Yes, Ustad 
(teacher) Sahib,” replied Pratap Singh; “knowing 
this, I applied to the Maharaja to make me your pupil, 
and you are free to deal with me as you think proper.” 
The teacher then began a few preliminary instructions 
such as: “ Hold the reins thus,” “ Keep your thighs 
firm,” “ Have your eyes fixed between the two ears 
of the horse,” “ Don’t let your head stoop,” and so on. 
After that, if the pupil failed to observe any of these 
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instructions, he ^^’as corrected three or four times, 
and if further correction ncre needed the whip was 
made use of Pmtap Smgh soon became so eipert 
a ndcr that to those who knew and loved him in 
after j'ears it is almost impossible to think of him 
apart from a horse he never forgot his mentor, 
and used to ascribe vith gratitude to him cv ci^^hing 
he learnt about ndmg a tribute mdeed from the man 
nho became one of the most perfect horsemen of the 
age, and one who might fairly have said, “ A horse 1 
my kingdom for a horse, which, appropriately 
enough, appears m a Rajputana calendar m aid of 
the Red Cross durmg the war as Su* Pratap's 
fuvounte, though possibly inspired, quotation 



CHAPTER II 

BOYHOOD 

In a.d. 1852, when Pratap Singh was in his seventh 
year, there came into his life one who was destined to 
play a leading part in the moulding of his character 
and to instil in him that predominant devotion to duty 
which was so marked a characteristic of his career; 
this was Maharaja Ram Singh of Jaipur, who came 
in the year under notice to marry Pratap Singh’s 
eldest sister, Shri Chand Kunwar Baiji. 

Before the marriage took place the relations between 
the bridegroom and the famity of the bride were far 
from being as cordial as they subsequently became. 
In the first place, Maharaja Ram Singh, some time 
after his betrothal at Jodhpur, had an-anged a 
second alliance with a princess of the Rewah house, 
and further was desirous that this marriage should 
be the first to take place. Maharaja Takhat Singh 
objected, not only because the Jodhpur betrothal had 
taken place at an earlier date, but also because in 
marriages between Rajput princely families the houses 
of Udaipur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur take precedence 
of all others, and their marriages precede all others, 
whether there has been previous betrothal or not. 
After some discussion, Maharaja Ram Singh conceded 
the point and came to Jodhpur, and on the auspicious 
day proceeded to the Fort, where the ceremony was 
to take place, in a deluge so heavy that the howdah 
of his elephant was filled with water, which the 
Sardars seated behind him had continually to bale 
out with their shields. On arrival at the zenana a 
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rose which throws a vrvid light on the 
con^temps a conditions of the times It 

turbulent and bndegroom to enter the barred 

enana m order that the bnde, with her 
and g^ed r Q his. might make the customary seven 
scarf knotted which form an essential part of the 
turns round occasions only a younger brother 

cerenmny, on j, allowed to accompany the 

or a boy of h^ Maharaja Ram Singh had neither 
Ad perforce to enter alone This his 
av^ble, he to aUow, and after much argu- 

^ Smise was arrived at, by which Ram 
® ^™P^alone, leaving outside with his Sardais 
in^ wen ^ Takhat Singh, so that if any 

a ost^e m Al^ swift reprisals might be taken, the 
which should have been performed by 
^ P f^jAor, had to be earned out by his eldest 
•nn r * * f After this there was no further 

. . A. ^ three or four days of lavish enter 

taiSleS departed, loaded with gifts 

of great value, , 
-P ' itmosphere of mtngue, suspicion, and 

It was thM 2. ^ 

unrest which 

I a. i^eas and to his work of reform 
obstacle to pro^ l l j i_ _e 

T> ai. ne was mne he had become an expert 

By the time , ^ ^ j ^ e ^ 

nder, and had ■“‘“t'd into the use of the gun 
Having no hgt; "'“P™- h' ’ l>“yy 

doublfSbartd!^ “ 

tree using as ‘he earthen pots of Persian 

wheds s^nes ®tid so forth He was allowed 

' ’ -US father shooting, but not himself to 


shooT^tTe^^^^-^^ " huUet " 

guns dways rcL^^' to he handed to him as required, 
and Pratap Sn gamed permission to take 

charge of the ™ptdiy made himself familiar 

with the lore o^ and at length was given 

leave to take ^ shooting, where he soon 
scored his imtu hy bnngmg down with one 
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shot a big boar going at full speed. This so pleased 
his father that he made Pratap Singh a present of the 
gun, and allowed him to shoot regularly for the future. 
To cultivate accuracy of aim, he was taught by his 
father never to use the shot-gun, and learnt to “ de- 
capitate ” duck, partridge, quail, and sand-grouse with 
the bullet; increasing success brought him increasing 
confidence, and he was soon emboldened to try his 
hand on more dangerous quarry. 

One night Maharaja Takhat Singh wounded a 
panther, which at daybreak they followed up on foot 
and found in a bush about 50 yards away; believing 
it unable to move, the Maharaja threw a stone, which 
roused the beast effectually, and it charged from 
25 yards. The Maharaja and Maharaj Jaswant Singh 
both misfired, but young Pratap Singh coolly dis- 
patched it with a bullet at short range, a feat which 
his father signalized by the gift of his own double- 
barrelled gun. 

On another occasion when out hunting they came 
upon a sheep recently killed, and, looking about the 
hill, got a hasty ghmpse of an animal which might be 
a panther or hyaena . It was a bare hill with practically 
no cover, so the little pairty began to beat; Pratap 
Singh had gone by himself to the left, and at last came 
upon a panther with its head and half its body under 
a loose stone, the other half being in the open, but 
invisible even from a short distance. Pratap Singh 
advanced until he reached the stone, and, standing on 
it, prepared to fire with his new double-barrel when he 
thought, to use his own words : “ There is a nice chance 
to use the sword.” Scarcely, however, had be begun to 
draw it than the panther raised its head ; they were face 
to face at arm’s length, the powerful full-grown brute 
and the bo}’- of nine. Pratap Singh let go the sword 
and again took his gun, the barrel of which the beast 
promptly seized in its jaws; the boy pulled the trigger, 
and the panther rolled over on its back stone dead ! 
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His father, on. heam^ the details, scolded him 
roundly, asking how he thought a boy of nine would 
have the strength to kill a panther with the sword 
alone, and te lling him he would surely be lolled some 
day, he threatened, moreover, xf ever Pratap Smgh 
attempted such a foolhardy thmg again, to take away 
his gun and sword It appears that the rebuke was 
given more for form's sake than m seriousness, for 
he narrated the exploit with pnde to his Sardars, 
and after that us^ to address Pratap Singh as 
Bankara Bahadur or *' little hero ” 

Another time, as he was chasing a hymna down a 
hill covered with loose atones, while trying to kiH the 
beast with his sword his horse fell , apart from bruises, 
the whole of his nght side from eye to ankle was 
severely injured, and the wounds took rvro and a half 
months to heal 

He could not remain confined to bis Y>ed during the 
period of convalescence but used to go about on the 
back of an attendant or sitting on a horse, which 
had to be led, as he could not hold the rems 

There was another pursuit of an unusual nature 
which the boy greatly enjoyed, and which further 
helped to harden his frame About seventy maunds, 
more than 300 pounds, of paddy were used daily 
to feed the wild pigs at two places, and the pigs 
became so tame that they would foUo\7 anyone 
with a handful of paddy for some distance By this 
means Pratap Singh and his companions used to 
entice n female with her young ones into a bouse, 
drive out the mother, and worry the young ones until 
they tried to attack the boys, who then proceeded 
to wrestle with them, by continual practice they 
gradually learnt to tackle even young boars of a year 
old The game was that, when a pig charged, his 
opponent covered the animal's eyes ivith the right 
hand and gave ground a httle to lessen the force of 
the attack, until the pig come to a halt, when the left 
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car was seized and pulled to that side with the free 
hand, turnini^ the pig part!}' round; the right hand 
was then shifted to grasp the hind-legs. Now a pig 
cannot hend its spine, and while it was struggling to 
free itself, its fore-logs were also seized, and it was 
quielvly dejjnsitcd on its hack. Sometimes tlu;}' would 
even tackle the old sow herself, when, sa3's Pratap 
Singh, " the hand would now and then pass into her 
mouth, and she would have a good chance to bite; on 
occasions, wlu-n one of us would fall down, the hoar 
would sit on him." Fortunatelj*, these hoars were 
loo \'oung to have tusks, so that no great damage was 
done to ;in3'one. 'I'he ])astime was so popular that 
lots used to he drawn for the first bout, and the 
skill Pratap Singh acquired therein was once the 
means of .saving his life, as we shall see in due course.^ 

Another art which he learnt was that of swimming, 
which lie appears to liavc mastered 1)3* the light of 
Nature when wading in the water after fish, wliich 
he eitlier caught iji a chadder (loin clotli), or else tried 
to impale on spear or sword; occasionall3’' he would 
get into deep water, and then " tr3'- to gel out of it." 

In his tenth 3^car he accompanied his father on a 
pilgrimage to Hardwar, Pra3'ag, and other sacred 
places. The part3" included the Ranis, his eldest 
brother, and others of the ^03^al house, with Sardars, 
cavalr3'', infantr3'-, and retainers to tlie number of 
10,000; the3'- travelled by road in carriages, palkis, on 
elephants, horses, and camels. The first halt was at 
Jaipur, to visit Pratap Singh's sister, the wife of 
I\Iaharaja Ram Singh; this time the reunion was of 
the most friendly nature, and thc3'' were received with 
every mark of affection. Thence on to Delhi, where 
they stayed four or five days and bathed in the Jumna, 
and so to Hardwar to lave themselves in the sacred 
waters of holy Ganga. On the return journey they 
stopped at Meerut, where the Maharaja gave a large 
banquet to all the Europeans of the station, women 
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and children included, followed by a grand display of 
fireworks, this increased the already strong lik ing 
Maharaja Takhat Smgh had for Europeans, and of 
which he ivas soon after to give such striking proof by 
his invaluable help to them m the days of the Mutiny 
Agra was visited, and agam Jaipur on the return 
journey, where Maharaja Ram Smgh gave the cus- 
tomary gifts to the venous members of his wife's 
family to her fether an elephant, horses, guns, bows 
and arrows, daggers, and the like, to Pratap Smgh 
and each of his brothers a horse and dagger 

The tour, which mvolved the expenditure of fifteen 
lakhs and the discomfort of a four months’ journey by 
road, shows the affection PTatap Singh's father had 
for his children, smee it was undertaken for the sake 
of his daughter, m the hope that the two visits to 
Jaipur might remove any traces of the former lU- 
feehng, if such still existed, between her husband and 
her own family, and so render her position happier 
and more assured As a matter of fact, there were no 
grounds for any such fears, but the friendship between 
the two rulers was strongly cemented by these 
meetmgs 

It IS not surprising to learn that Pratap Smgh 
performed the entire journey on horseback, ndmg by 
the side of the Maharaja’s carnage, and though fr^ 
quently pressed to jom his father Jest he should get 
overtired, he preferred to remam m the saddle, which 
was country made and comfortable on a long journey 

Shortly after their return to Jodhpur he was playing 
one day with his brothers and another boy, the son of 
a servant, in the garden of a small palace now the site 
of the Hewson Hospital They used to tease this boy, 
Jethi Smgh, who genemlJy ended by burstmg mto 
tears, but on this occasion, goaded beyond endurance, 
he drew his sword and struck at Pratap Singh The 
sword cut through his clothes, and made two clean 
cuts on the arm with which Pratap had tried to guard 
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himself. He disarmed liis assailant, and the wounds 
were bound up; but jethi Singh was in great distress, 
:md Maharaj jaswant Singh told his brother to keep 
the matter from their father, as jethi Singh would be 
sent to prison if the Mah.araja lu'ard about it; con- 
sequently, all jiresent promised to say nothing. Maha- 
mj Zorawar Singh, the Maharaja’s second son, 
however, broke his word, and his father asked Pratap 
Singh if the rejmrt was true; the boy not f)!!!}' denied 
it, but, when asked why his arm w.as bandaged, 
rci)lied that he had scratclutd it in a tree, and when 
told to remove the bandagi*, stifl'ened his arm so that 
the cuts closefl .and really resembled scratches, and 
the Maharaja was satisfied with the explanation, 
jethi Singh's f.ather came afterwards humbly to 
express his gratitude to Pratap Singh, who had so 
loyally shielded his son from disgrace and punishment 
by his ready wit. 

In A.D. 1857 four events occurred which deeply 
impressed themselves in the mcmor3'of Pratap Singh: 
first, the i^Iutiny; second, the rebellion of some of the 
Marwar Sardars against their chief; third, the explo- 
sion by lightning of the ])owder magazine in the Fort 
at Jodhpur; fourtli, a severe earthquake. 

The Maharaja and his family were living at that 
time in the Fort, and letters reached him one daj'’ by 
runner (for there was neither railway nor telegraph 
in the state) from Ajmer on the one side and Erinpura 
on the other, bringing news of the rising of the Scpoj’^s 
and massacre of European officers. Rumours of the 
wildest nature were in the air, and finall}'' a man 
reported that a descendant of the Moghul Emperors 
had ascended the throne of Delhi, that all the Rajas 
were sending their representatives to him, and that 
one should be sent from Jodhpur too. This enraged 
the Maharaja, who seized Pratap Singh at his side by 
the neck, and said: “ The rebels are murdering the 
children of Europeans mercilessly. If they were to 
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kill my duldren m that manner, I -would not desert 
the Bntish, for Rajputs, when they have once sworn 
friendship with anybody, will not desert him up to 
the last breath of their life " 

A few days later word was brought that a number 
of European ladies and children had fled from the 
mutineers at Ajmer and Nasirabad, and were wander 
mg about m the jungle between these places and 
Jodhpur The Maharaja at once showed that he was 
no mere fair-weather friend by sendmg out con 
veyances to bring them to his capital, where they 
arrived m such a state of destitution as excited 
umversal pity among all who saw them 

Owmg to the unsettled state of the country, and the 
fact that several powerful Sardais of Marwar were m 
armed revolt against their own prince, the Mahar aja 
and the Resident deaded on housing the fugitives in 
the Fort, a safer refuge than the Residency, where 
everything possible was done to insure their comfort 
Meanwhile, the rebelhous Sardars had jomed hands 
with the mutmeers, defeated the Raj troops sent to 
subdue them, and captured theu* entire equipment, 
together with a lakh of rupees into the bargain 
A few days after this at five in the morning, when 
the Fort and aty below were wrapped m sleep, a 
temfic report was heard, followed by explosion of the 
powder magarme m the Fort, the stone covenng had 
been shattered by hghtmng, and a slab weighing over 
300 poundswasafterwards found m the bedof Chopasm 
River, hurled, so tradition says, six miles by the force 
of the explosion, houses m the city were demolished, 
and some five hundred people perished At the sound 
of the first report the Maharaja, who was with his family 
at Balsamand, six miles away, bcheved it to be the guns 
of the mutineers bombardmg the Residency, a second 
explosion followed, smashing the doors of the palace 
and ginng the Maharaja a deep cut m the face with a 
splinter of glass Still convinced that it was the guns 
of the mutineers, he ordered Pratap Singh and his 
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brothers " to i:ot up at onre, ttird their loins, and turn 
out.” Win-n al)out hall-way to tlio Residency they 
met a messeni^er from the. Resident, who, for his ])arl, 
had fea.red that the rebels had attacked the Maharaja's 
palace; in a few minults a sawar hroui^ht llic news 
of the ex{>losion of the l‘*ort ma(xa;;ine, so the parly 
repaired with all jj»>ssihh* haste, riding bareback, to 
the I'ort, where the Ruro)-)ean refugees and all the 
members of the ruling f.amily, excci>t tlie Ranis and 
princesses, wlio could not leave tin'ir purdah a])ait- 
meiits. Were remov<‘d to .a place of safety, wliereupon 
the Maharaja jiersonally directed the operations for 
extinguishing tlii‘ fire, wlii('li had starL(;d in .a part of 
tlu' m.agaxine c<‘ntaining jute, .and w.as llire.atening a 
hitherto undamaged cf>mj)ariment of jmwder. 

'1‘his disaster w.as followed <‘xacily a fortniglit 
later by a severe e.arthquake shock, wliich continued 
intermittently f(w twenty-five minutes, but fortun- 
a.tely caused no loss of life and liltk; damage to 
])roperty, as tlio less strongly built houses had been 
demolished by the recent explosinji. 

Meanwhile the mutineers, after j)lundering a number 
of villages, made for Nasirabad and Ajmer; the Com- 
missioner of Ajmer sent an .appe.a! to Maharaja 'J'akhat 
Singh for troops to assist in the defence of that 
import;mt city, Pratap Singh and his brothers begged 
to be given a chance of fighting, but wore refused on 
the score of their 3’outh; but 5,000 Rajjjuts were sent, 
who helped to guard the city and Fort at Ajmer. A 
little later on the mutineers were uttcrl}’’ routed, and 
the rebellion of the Sardars was also stamped out in 
due course. 

The intense devotion to the British Crown, which 
with Pratap Singh amounted to a religion, doubtless 
owes not a little to his association in early life with 
these hapless fugitives from the mutineers, and to his 
father’s very practical demonstration of the tradi- 
tional loyalty of his house 



CHAPTER III 
YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 

While F^ratap Singh was living with his brothers, 
Jaswant Singh and Zorawar Singh, he was presented 
by his father with a large painted box, almost as big 
as a tiny room, m which to keep his possessions, it 
was about 8 feet long, opening at the top and in front, 
with pegs inside, on which he used to hang sword, 
shield, gun, and other possessions In those days 
he generally preferred to sleep on the ground, as he 
had an uncomfortable habit of fallmg out of bed when 
turning over in his sleep, but sometimes he actually 
slept in the box with top and front open, he kept it 
all his life, and during his later years would pomt to 
It with a chuckle, saying “ That my house for twenty 
years ” 

When twelve years old he devoted still more 
attention to the busmess of the state, and made him- 
self familiar with all new orders that were issued , any 
officer or clerk having business to submit to the 
Maharaja did it through Pratap Singh, who referred 
the matter to his father and brought back his orders 
By occupying his time m this way during the years of 
his youth, he obtamed at o very early age an mvaluable 
training, both m the methc^ and practice of the 
adimmstration of the state 

During this period both of his elder brothers and 
Pmtap Singh ^vcre mamed The mamage of ilaharaj 
Jaswant Singh \vas the first to take place, and as 
befittmg the heir to the Raj, was celebrated with 
great pomp and lavish expenditure For the two 

90 
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preceding months the prospective bridegroom was 
rubbed daily with a paste of flour, ghee, and other 
ingredients to impart a gloss to the body, after which 
he was clad in robes of saffron and other colours, 
and garlands of flowers were hung round his neck. 
Feasts were given daily to all the relatives, officials, 
and servants, from which dishes were sent to the 
Ranis in the zenana; every evening there were fire- 
works, dancing, and other amusements. The first of 
these feasts was given by Maharaja Takhat Singh, 
and the succeeding ones by various hosts in order of 
seniority ; the number of these would-be hosts was so 
large, in spite of the verj’- hea\^’’ expenditure involved, 
that, even b}’’ having two feasts daity, in the morning 
and evening, there were still a number who were 
disappointed of the chance of entertaining. One is 
tempted to believe that, towards the end of the period, 
the course had produced distinctly jaded palates in 
those who had been compelled to attend the entire 
series. 

The marriage was with a princess of Jamnagar in 
Kathiawar, a state ranking considerably below Marwar 
in order of precedence ; the ancient custom of Rajput 
chiefs in such cases was therefore adopted, and in- 
stead of going to the bride’s house to perform the 
marriage ceremony, the bridegroom merely sent his 
sword, round which the bride made six out of seven 
appointed circuits, the seventh being made round the 
bridegroom in person to whose home the bride is 
brought. 

Pratap Singh was the only one of his brothers unable 
to take part in this marriage, as he was suffering from 
a boil on the cheek. He had recovered by the time 
his second brother, Maharaj Zorawar Singh, was 
married; there was not the same 6 clat here as in the 
case of the heir to the Raj, but as he was marrying the 
daughter of Thakur Gambhir Singh of Jhalamand, 
only three miles from Jodhpur, the marriage party 

3 
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waa swelled by lai^e numbers of uninvited guests, who 
were given generous hospitably In Rajput marriages 
there is a custom that when the bridegroom's party 
IS neanng the bride’s bouse, some of his horsemen 
advance to meet a similar group from the bnde’s 
p>arty After saluting each other they race for the 
house, the winners take the turbans of the losers, 
whose party is mulcted in a feast On this occasion, 
as Thakur Gambhir Singb was the uncle of Jaswant 
Smgb and Pratap Singb, they were chosen as the 
bnde’s representatrvefl, and proved successful m the 
race 

Maharaj Jaswant Smgh’s wife was only a child of 
eight or nme, and had returned to her home a few 
days after the mamage, m con5e<iucnce of this he 
took a second wife, who came to bve m the Fort with 
her mother-m-law According to an old custom which 
obtamed with many of the nobihty of India, the young 
couple never met at all, except occasionally, when 
the bnde was conducted to a suite of rooms by two 
maid servants and a eunuch, where she found her 
husband awaiting her, the servants slept m an outer 
room, and at five m the morning conducted the young 
wife back to the Rams' quarters, a custom which Sir 
Pratap holds to be a very wholesome one as " con- 
duave to moderation and preservation of health " 

Soon after this Pratap Smgh, his father, and brothers 
were at Pah, some forty miles from Jodhpur, where 
there were a large number of pigs He asked leave to 
go pig sticking, but was refus^, as the going was very 
bad, he obtamed permission, however, to accompany 
Jaswant Smgh, but the spear was tabooed, onty 
shooting from an elephant was allowed, and Pratap 
Smgh %vn5 to remam a mere spectator 

This was much too dull a form of sport for Pratap, 
and when his brother took his seat m the howdah, 
he decimed to follow suit, saying that he preferred 
his horse Soon a pig passed close to him The 
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temptation was too great; his father's orders were 
ignored, and he spurred after it with a four-barrelled 
gun, which he supported on his left arm when firing. 
His finger was on the trigger for his second shot, when 
his horse fell, and Pratap Singh was thrown on to his 
left side. The muzzle of the gun stuck in the ground, 
and in the fall he involuntarity pulled the trigger; the 
bullet burst through the barrel, having no other 
outlet, and wounded him in the arm, having luckily- 
spent its force, wnthout his being aware of it until he 
returned, from a fruitless chase after the horse, to 
pick up his pugarcc and retie it, when he first 
noticed the blood and, pulling up his sleeve, saw the 
bullet sticking in his arm. He and two or three servants 
tried fruitlessl3’- with hand and teeth to extract it, 
until one at length succeeded; the wound was tied up, 
and Pratap Singh started to ride home, but was 
attacked hy faintness and a violent thirst, which, 
strangely enough, one small draught of water from 
the hollow of his hand was enough to assuage. 

On reaching home Jaswant Singh and all the 
attendants feared an outburst of rage from the 
Maharaja; he, however, merely congratulated Pratap 
Singh on his first wound, sajdng that he was glad 
he had been hurt, the only regret being that it 
was by his o\vn hand, and not that of an enemy, 
for to a Rajput a wound was no less a matter for 
rejoicing than marriage. He then had the wound 
cleansed with the frayed-out end of a small babul 
stick and -wine poured into it ; the pain was severe, but 
Pratap Singh gave not the least sign of it. 

This incident preceded by a short time Pratap 
Singh’s first marriage in i860 to the daughter of 
Thakur Lachman Singh of Jakhan, a child of eight or 
nine ; this early marriage was at the wish of his grand- 
mother, a sister of the Thakur, who, herself child- 
less, had adopted him as her son, and was desirous of 
seeing the marriage brought about during her lifetime. 
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After the marriage they were given no house to live 
m, so Pratap Smgh continued to live with his father 
and the bndc with her aunt, with no opportunities 
even to meet and talk 

When Pratap Smgh, after the marriage, went to 
maVff the prescribed obeisance to his grandmother, 
and to receive gifts from her, she asked what he would 
like, and he rephed “ Only Rs. 50 ” Surprised at 
this modest request, she asked the reason, he ex- 
plamed that a nmn had a bay pony named Johan 
Chhat, which he would sell for that sum, and that it 
might be kept at her house and, madentally, at her 
expense He bought the pony, -which he had chosen 
because of '' ita habit of Jacking with the hmd-legs 
and also of taking sudden turns When nding it 1 
could not help laughing at its tneks, mdeed, several 
tunes 1 tumbled down from it while m the act of 
laughing " For a couple of years he allowed these 
tni^ to contmue, and then put an end to them by 
teachmg it to trot, for “ m teaching trotting the 
horse's mouth had to be strained upwards tightly, and 
m this condition it cannot kick behind 1" 

In 1863, when Pratap Smgh reached the age of 
eighteen, he was out hunting one day with Maharaj 
Jaswant Smgh and some attendants when a -violent 
storm burst The ram came down in torrents and so 
fiercely that, when the party took shelter m a neigh 
bounng village, building after building collapsed, and 
they were forced to leave this insecure shelter and 
make for the house of their Uncle Gambhir, Thakur 
of Jhnlamand, about tbiet miita away , but the Tam 
continued, the village and the Thakur's house were 
flooded, and a new refuge had to be sought They 
crossed a small nver in flood, Maharaj Jaswant Smgh, 
who could not swim, on a Marwan marc well accus- 
tomed to Water, and the rest swimmmg The -way to 
Jodhpur was barred by another nver large and quite 
impassable, so they halted in the open on a small 
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mound. In every direction there was water; the rain 
still came down, until Pratap Singh and his com- 
panions began to think that Pralaya, the day of 
destruction, had come. Still the water rose, and, 
fearing that their mound would soon be submerged, the 
little band with much difficulty managed to struggle 
to a hill, which they reached about midnight ; they 
remained there all night in the open, hungry and 
soaked to the skin, but able to see the funny side of 
it, in spite of their very genuine anxiety. The next 
morning they managed to shoot a couple of small 
deer, and to get a little coarse food from a village hard 
by, as well as some charpoys (beds) and matting from 
some carts, with which they impro^dsed rough-and- 
ready tents; for a whole week they subsisted in this 
way. The village was very small and ill-supplied with 
even the necessaries of life, so that in the end they 
were reduced to the scanty fare which could be 
collected from each house. 

Meanwhile their relatives, and indeed the whole 
of Jodhpur, were in a state of the greatest anxiety, and 
in the zenana they were already being mourned as 
dead, with weeping and lamentation. At last, on the 
seventh day, one of the search party, after wading 
nearly neck-deep in water, reached the further bank 
of the river, and climbed a tree, from which point of 
vantage he saw one of the missing men; as the river 
was still too deep to cross on horseback, half a dozen 
elephants were fetched, on which they were at length 
brought to safety, after which the indomitable Pratap 
recrossed in order to swim the horses over, a feat 
which was successfully accomplished, and the whole 
party returned to Jodhpur, where an enthusiastic 
welcome awaited them. 

About this time his uncle, Thakur Gambhir Singh 
of Jhalamand, the father-in-law of Maharaj Zorawar 
Singh, was taken ill and, believing himself unlikely to 
recover, went to his relations in Jodhpur, where he 
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died m a couple of days When the news reached his 
three wives at Jhalamacd, two of them determined to 
Commit Sati with him, and rode to Jodhpur for the 
purpose On bearing of their intention the Maharaja 
was greatly troubled, for the Government of India 
had prohibited the practice, and were strictly enforcing 
their orders, he therefore burned on the Tbalnir’s 
cremation, and sent Maharajs Jaswant Singh, Pratap 
Smgh, and Kishore Smgh, a younger brother, to 
dissuade their aunts from thear purpose The body 
was half consumed when they reached the pyre and 
found the two wives prepanng for unmolatton, the 
young men, weeping bitterly, threw their anna round 
them and endeavoured to stop them, but they were 
resolute, and, seemg their resolve was fined, all save 
the three brothers fled from the scene, lest they be 
held accountable by the Government In vain the 
brothers wept and appealed , the hearts of the devoted 
pair were steeled \^th their own hands th^ collected 
fuel and placed it on the pyre, then, leaping on it 
from opposite sides, speedily mingled thar ashes with 
those of their hushed 

Sir Pratap himself dissents from the view that 
women in bygone days were made unwilling victims 
of the practice, he holds that in the hearts of the 
women of those days was a strong impression of the 
Virtue of becoming Sati, and under its influence they 
joyously sacrificed themselves 

Those who have visited the Fort of Jodhpur will 
remember on either gatepost of the Loha Pol, the 
gate nearest to the battlements, the handmarks carved 
in relief of the ladies of the house who left their 
imprints there as they passed out to the supreme 
sacrifice 

Directly after the adventure m the floods followed 
the mamages of Pratap Smgh and his lather, the 
former took as his second wife the daughter of Thakur 
Chhater Smgh, imcle of the Rawal of Jaisalmer, and 
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Maiuiraju Takliat Singh espoused a sister of the Rawal 
Sahib. Both weddings took place in the Fort at 
Jaisaliner, an old-world city in the very heart of the 
desert, tlicn a ten daj's’ trek on horse- and camel- 
back of twent}' miles a daj", now motorable from the 
nearest station in a matter of ten hours; deer and 
small game were plentiful, and the journey a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. Close to Jaisalmcr the 
Rawal came out to receive them mounted on an 
elephant, and welcomed Maharaja Takhat Singh, on 
another, ver}’- warml3^ The auspicious hour for the 
double wedding was on the night of the arrival ; the 
two processions started separatel}'-, Pratap Singh’s, 
consisting of men under thirt}’’, leading, and his 
father’s, men over thirty, after an inter^^^l of 200 
3’’ards. 

The following da}' Pratap Singh went down with 
a sharp attack of fever lasting for six days, which 
prevented him from taking part in any of the festivi- 
ties except on the final da}’’, on which he carried off the 
palm for shooting at earthen pots floating on a tank, 
and received as a prize from the Rawal a particularly 
fine gun which had been intended for Pratap Singh’s 
father; however, the latter praised it so highly that 
Pratap Singh dutifully presented it to him, and it 
proved to be his favourite gun until the advent of the 
breech-loader. The parting gifts from the fathers of 
the two brides included some horses, which excited 
Pratap Singh’s admiration, as well as wonder, that 
they should be found in Jaisalmer, where the camel 
to a large extent takes the place of the horse. It 
transpired that a special stud was kept there to 
improve the breed of horses, a plan of which Pratap 
Singh was to become a staunch advocate in his own 
state, and which he strongly commended to others. 

Soon after their return the Commander-in-Chief of 
Bombay visited Jodhpur, performing the journey 
from Ahmedabad by road, as the railway did not 
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extend any further A pjg stick was held in his 
honour at Mandore, during which a wounded boar ran 
into the house of a cultivator, from which it charged 
and badly cut the horses of two men who tned to 
spear it Major Nixon, the Resident, told Pratap Singh 
to go and kiU it with his sword, as he had given his 
spear to one of the Commander m Chief s party He 
accordingly rode nearly up to the door, where he 
stopped and allowed the boar to charge, when it 
reached his stirrup, he killed it with one blow aeny^s 
the loins, to the adnurabon of the Commandcr-in- 
Chief and other onlookers 

This marked the beginning of a dose mbmacy 
between Major Nixon and Pratap Singh, who was 
allowed by his father to accompany the Resident, his 
wife, and son on a tour through Marwar and Malian i 
On their return Johnny (afterwards Major-General 
Sir John) Nixon often used to come to visit Pratap 
Singh, who was very fond of the httle boy, mdeed, he 
and his mother pUed the child with Indian sweet- 
meats to such an extent that Mrs Nixon had to ask 
that no more should be given m future, or the visits 
would be stoppied Pratap Singh used to encourage 
the boy s love of sport by kiUmg partridges or quails 
and putting them m a tree, then he would t^e a 
small gun with a cap on it, hold it against Johnny's 
breast, and let him pull the trigger, Pratap Singh then 
retneved the already dead bird, to the huge dehght 
of the youthful hunter 

This was one of his earliest friendships with 
Europeans, to so many of whom he afterwards became 
very strongly attached, and by whom the develop- 
ment of his character was to become greatly influenced 

In the same year (1863) Alaharaja Ram Singh made 
proposals to many another sister, and also a cousin, 
of his present wife, Pratap Singh's sister, the mamages 
irere duly solemnized, and the greatest harmony 
prevailed throughout their hves among the three 
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wives, an occurrence sufficiently unusual to merit 
recording. 

The marriage party from Jaipur numbered some 
20,000 people, and arrangements had been made for 
their entertainment every ten miles after crossing the 
borders of Marwar. Pratap Singh was sent to receive 
the bridegroom, who was on horseback clad in full 
armour, and conducted him to the place where Maha- 
raja Takhat Singh, riding on an elephant, was waiting 
to receive him; prior to this Maharaja Ram Singh 
changed into his royal robes and mounted an elephant 
in his turn. 

The spectacle was a brilliant one: on the one side 
the Jaipur 20,000 soldiers, officials, and people of all 
ranks; on the other all the Maharajkumars, Sardars, 
chief officials, court favourites, and a vast crowd of the 
populace of Jodhpur, a vivid kaleidoscope of colour. 
The two princes stood up in their howdahs to exchange 
courtesies, then side by side, with the bridegroom on 
the right hand, they made their way, preceded by 
their respective parties in procession; in front of the 
elephants were the Maharajkumars and Sardars, and 
in front of them richly caparisoned riderless horses, 
infantry, gunners, drummers, standard-bearers, and 
pipers, while behind came the state officials, cavalry, 
and many others. 

On reaching the spacious camp prepared for the 
guests, Pratap Singh and his brother, Kishore Singh, 
were deputed to escort Maharaja Ram Singh to his 
tent, and later on to see their sister, Baiji Shri Chand 
Kunwar, his first wife; when she came to greet her 
brothers she performed the rites of Nicharawar by 
passing a tray or bag of money over their heads, and 
then passing her hand over their faces, in token of 
taking their misfortunes upon herself and thus bestow- 
ing her benediction. Etiquette demanded a similar 
courtesy from the brothers to the sister, but they had 
not expected to see her until later in the day, and were 
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not provided with the necessary gift , the only aolntion 
of the difficulty was to return the moneyjust presented, 
which, according to custom, was distributed among 
some of the servants 

The marriages took place that night, and the entire 
aty was picturesquely lUuminated with Chmcse lan- 
terns and thousands of tmy earthen lamps conta ining 
wick floating m oil, giving the effect of a mynad 
glow-worms shining m the darkness. 

The whole proceedings, both during the ceremonial 
Itself and throughout the entire duration of the visit, 
contrasted most happily with the atmosphere of 
suspiaon and discord which had prevailed on the 
previous occasion To begm with, Maharaja Ram 
Singh sent a spcoal messenger to beg his father-in- 
law's foi^veness for what had then happened, and 
requesting him to be present m person when the ntes 
were performed Takhat Singh sent a cordial and 
laughing reply that he would certainly do so, as, from 
the relations now existing between them, it was 
evident that he would not again have to sit as a 
hostage among the Jaipur Sardars 

When the greet procession reached the Fateh Pol 
gate of the Fort the bndcgroom, stopping his elephant, 
touched, four times with his sword and thnce with a 
staff of flowers, the “ swan,” a circular wooden frame 
over the doorway on which is pamtcd a parrot, 
peacock, or some other bird not eaten by Rajputs, 
a lingering memento of the chivalrous (toys of the 
Kshatnyas, who, like the knights of old, before 
niarriage were c^>ected to give some proof of thar 
valour m honour of their fair lady 

A deep and lasting flnendship sprang up between 
Ram Singh and his wife's family Much ofhis time was 
spent with Pratap Singh and his brothers ; all attempts 
at formahty were brushed aside on the grounds that 
between brothers there should be none When 
smoking together he would laughingly take from them 
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the liuqqa, saying that he would show them how to 
hold it for them ; such simple and unaffected behaviour 
in a great prince was rarer in those days than a wider 
intercourse with the outer world has made it now, and 
made a great impression on young Pratap Singh. 
Ram Singh treated his father>in-law, too, with affec- 
tion, blended with the respect of a son for his father, 
and a friendlj’ argument often arose from his refusal 
to sit on the same level with 'J'akhat Singh. 

After the visit had lasted a month Ram Singh felt 
it time to return to his own state, and threw out the 
suggestion, first through his Dewan Pandit Sheo 
Singh, and afterwards in person; but Takhat Singh 
would not hear of it; a few days later it was again 
pleaded that the cost of feeding 20,000 people, together 
w’ith elephants, camels, and horses, must be enormous, 
and permission \vas asked for the Maharaja to remain 
with one or two thousand, while the rest should return 
home. Takhat Singh objected that, if this were done, 
he would be accused of treating his guests in a par- 
simonious manner, to which they of Jaipur retorted 
that Ram Singh would be accused of making himself 
a fixture where he had been invited only for a visit, 
and of involving his host’s state in debt; in fact, it 
w^ould be necessary to depart by stealth if permission 
to do so were still withheld. Takhat Singh could not, 
in face of this, detain his guests any longer; accord- 
ingly, he held a great Darbar, which was attended by 
the Sardars, chief officials, and many others of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur. On all the men of Jaipur he bestowed 
the honour of Tazim (the returning by the Maharaja 
of the salaam, either rising or remaining seated); 
presents were given to each guest according to his 
rank — turbans, sirpesh (a jewelled circlet for the head), 
necklaces, pearl ear-rings, scarves for the shoulders 
or waist, coats, shirts, all of which were at once 
donned by the recipients. 

Although Pratap Singh does not take a prominent 
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part m the reatal of these events, they are worthy of 
narration, as throwing some light on customs which, if 
not dying out, have to some considerable extent been 
modified m the last sixty years, further, Maharaja 
Ram Singh by his simpbaty and charm made his 
influence for good felt not only m Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
but throughout Rajputana, and it is to his example 
that Pratap Singh attributes much of the development 
of his own fine nature 



CHAPTER IV 
WITH JASW^VNT SINGH 

Up to this time the relations between the Maharaja 
and his sons had been of an affectionate nature, but 
discord now began to enter into them. 

Tlie i^Iaharaja of Rcwah sent a dual proposal of 
marriage, for his sister with Maharaja Takhat Singh 
and for his daughter with Maharaj Jaswant Singh; 
the latter refused unless his father allowed him to take 
half of the five lakhs of rupees which accompanied the 
proposal. Although he had two wives and a large 
retinue, together with a considerable stable, he 
possessed no private means and received no allowance, 
so that he was reduced to borrowing; despite this, his 
father would not even give him one-tenth of the 
Rewah gift. Jaswant Singh therefore absented him- 
self from the Darbar, which had been summoned for 
the ceremony of accepting the proposals, and went 
with Pratap Singh to a field hard by, where they used 
to play games; at the Darbar the two plates of Tika, 
a paste in which the fingei is dipped to mark the fore- 
head as a sign of acceptance, were in his absence 
accepted by Takhat Singh on his own behalf and that 
of his son, and the date of the marriage arranged. 
During this Darbar a Thakur from Jamnagar with 
a stroke of his dagger cut off the nose of a man from 
the same place against whom he had a grudge; the 
assailant hurriedly made his escape in the confusion 
which ensued, and donning the garb of a fakir, with 
the dagger concealed under his armpit, soon after- 
wards came to the place where Pratap Singh and 
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several others were playing their game. They, having 
heard meanwhile of the madent, recognixed him, 
gave chase, and caught him, they haled him before 
the Maharaja, who sent him to hi3 own state for 
suitable punishment 

About two months before the date fixed for the 
mainages, an allowance was made to Jaswant Singh 
by his father one hundred rupees a day for personal 
expenses, one thousand a month for mamtainmg fifty 
horses, and a hundred a month as pay for a Ris al dar 
Takhat 5^g gh at the same time ordered Pratap Singh 
to go and hve with his brother, to work under him, 
and to turn out, as opportumty arose, those of his 
entourage who were beginning to lead him mto bad 
ways, Pratap Singh asked to be allowed to go to his 
brother every monung and evening, but to remain as 
heretofore with his father Takhat Smgh, ho^vever, 
was insistent, he also said that it was his mtention 
shortly to appomt Jaswant Singh Yuvarsj or Pnnee 
Regent, and to retire himself to Jive in JaJore, a large 
district in the state, taking with him Pratap Singh, 
to whom he proposed eventually to make over the 
distnct m question The young man, with a wisdom 
beyond his years, pointed out that this removal of 
the largest distnct would impair both the size and 
importance of the state, and also tend to breed 
ill-feeling between the two brothers, as for himself, 
he said that, if there were any capaaty for usefulness 
m him, he could earn his livelihood m Jaswant Singh's 
service 

He accordingly took his abode with his brother, 
who announced that all were to obey Pratap Singh's 
orders Money matters were left m the hands of 
FairuUa K ha n , the official who had hitherto been m 
charge of them, but Pratap Singh looked after every- 
thing else for his brother, on his advice Wazir Ah, a 
pupU of his old nding master, Sheik Kanm Buksh, 
was flppomted Risaldar, and acquitted himself so well 
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that he was aftenvards made Risaldar for the state, 
a post which he held with credit for many years. 

Many of the companions of Jaswant Singh were, as 
has been said, of an undesirable nature, and, besides 
tempting him to drink and bad company, were always 
trjnng to bring about misunderstandings between him 
and his father; in order to allaj'' this tension, which 
had been for some time in existence, a few days before 
the marriage parties were to start for Rewah, Pratap 
Singh advised his brother to join their father with 
only a few men, leaving him to follow with all the 
Sowars, horses, and attendants. When Pratap Singh 
came up with them a few daj^s later he found that his 
plan had been successful, that a reconciliation had 
taken place, and a grant of Rs. 20,000 from the state 
treasury’' made to Jaswant Singh, while Zorawar Singh 
and Kishore Singh had each received Rs. 5,000. 

Pratap Singh thereupon preferred a request for a 
grant also, but was not only told to ask for it from 
Jaswant Singh, whom he was serving, but was also 
asked to explain his delay in joining them. He was 
not unnaturallj’- deeply chagrined at his father’s un- 
reasonableness, since he had only gone into Jaswant 
Singh’s service reluctantly and in obedience to his 
father’s command. He never asked and never ascer- 
tained the cause of this sudden change of front, but 
it brought to an abrupt and final close, all relations 
between them save those of a purely formal nature. 

The party proceeded to Jaipur, where they halted 
for a few days, and thence made for Agra, accom- 
panied by Maharaja Ram Singh and his zenana. 
Takhat Singh rode in a chariot. Ram Singh sometimes 
with him and sometimes on a camel, Pratap Singh on 
a camel, whose pack-saddle he used at night as a 
pillow, lying on the cushion from its back, with a 
Kabuli cloak of sheepskin over him ; proper bedding 
he had, but bedding, while on the march, he scorned. 
He was in charge of the baggage — ^no light responsi- 
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bility — and with hia own hands daily used to saddle 
Jaswant Singh’s camel and his own 

At Agra, Ram Singh prepared to return to Jaipur, 
and Jaswant Singh, after a lively argument with his 
father, was allowed to bear him company, smcc he 
flatly refused to marry the Rewah piincess at any cost , 
pressed hard by Ram Singh also, Takhat Singh at 
l eng th gave way, and proposed to extricate himself 
from the dilrmmn by substituting Kishore Singh as 
bndegroom, m place of his eldest brother. 

This led to a heated altercation between the two 
Maharajas on his arrival at Rewah, the latter chief 
demanding Jaswant Smgh or nobody, Takhat Singh 
declaring that a Rajput having once accepted a 
betrothal would die rather than relinquish the girl 
After nearly coming to blows over it, they eventually 
came to an agreement by which Kishore Singh was 
accepted as bndegroom on condition that his father 
made a handsome settlement It was stipulated that 
this should be laid down m wnting, which was done, 
but the promise was never fulfilled by Takhat 
Singh 

I^tap Smgh had himself returned fi’om Agra to 
Jaipur with his brother^m law owing to a wound he 
received through an exhibition of his fearlessness, 
arising from a challenge to his pnde One day 
several young men of the party were talking, and one 
said that, however brave a man was, he would, never 
theless, have a feeling of fear when threatened by the 
edge of a sword Pratap Smgh scouted the idea, and 
was promptly handed a drawn sword and told to 
throw it up and catch it by the sharp edge, if he 
dared He did so, and cut his thumb severely, 
digging a hole m the sand with his other hand, he filled 
It with water, plumed the wound with mud, and 
plunged the arm into the water up to his elbow, but 
without stopping the bleeding Maharaja Ram Smgh 
was fetched, and the wound stitched up by a barber 
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surgeon, and Pratap Singh was told to go back to 
Jaipur for treatment. 

Perliaps tliat little piece of dare-devildom was 
unnecessary’- and reckless; it was none the less an 
example of the utter fearlessness which was a hall- 
mark of Pratap Singh’s character. 

The better understanding between Maharaj Jaswant 
Singh and his father, which Pratap Singh had been 
instrumental in creating, was only of a temporary 
nature. A number of the Sardars and state officials, 
to further their own ends, lost no opportunity of 
widening the breach between the two. 

The history’- of only too many Indian states bears 
testimony’^ to the lack of progress and absence 
of law and order, which have been caused again 
and again by the lies and intrigues of men who 
pretend to serve their chief and their state, but whose 
real object is, by promoting dissension between 
members of the ruling house, to benefit by the con- 
sequent weakening of authority^ It has been so for 
generations; it is so still, and only a ruler of strong 
personality can cope successfully’- with it. 

In Jodhpur the pre-vious generation had been a case 
in point; evil counsellors had poisoned the mind of 
Maharaj Chhatter Singh against his father to such an 
extent that the existence of the latter became a living 
death, and he hardly dared touch any food lest it were 
poisoned. With this ever before his mind, Pratap 
Singh strove loyally to insure mutual trust between 
his father and Jaswant Singh, and unselfishly refused 
to consider his o\vn interests so long as he could serve 
his family and his state. 

Matters were, however, going from bad to worse 
when the Agent to the Governor-General for Raj- 
putana, Mr. Keating, hit upon a solution; he sug- 
gested that one district of Marwar be handed over to 
Jaswant Singh, so that he might, by administering it 
now, be better fitted for his greater responsibility 
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when he should be called upon to govern the whole 

state 

The Maharaja agreed to this, and handed over the 
management of the Godwarpargana to Jaswant Smgh, 
but before the latter departed to take over his new 
duties some of the mischief-makers put it mto his 
head that he was being sent into exile, and would not 
be allowed to return to Jodhpur without leave from 
his father Fortunately, Pratap Singh became aware 
of this, and speedily convinced his brother of the real 
reason for hiS appointment, and they started for 
Godwar without further ado Pratap Smgh actually 
was refused permission to go, but, in view of the 
previous orders to remam with hia brother, and the 
fact that his services would be needed even more 
than before, he decided to disregard the order. 

The dlstnct of Godwar was the roost fertile m the 
whole of Marwar, being well irrigated by wells and 
producmg abundant crops But at that time this 
was more than discounted by the ravages of bands of 
Minas, a predatory tnbe, who, making their head- 
quarters m several of the villages, used almost daily 
to raid the neighbouring villages, until the whole 
dlstnct was m a state of panic, and the poor ryots were 
reduced to a condition of destitution, the position of 
the dacoits was greatly strengthened by the attitude 
of the Thakurs, or l^ded gentry, who gave them 
shelter and protection m return for a share of the loot, 
and umnumty for themselves. 

Maharaj Jaswant Smgh, ably supported by his 
brother, at once set to work to put an end to this 
deplorable state of affairs, and wisely made their first 
objective the strongest of all the bands, which was 
under the protection of an insubordinate Thakur 
They were completely successful, In H in g or capturing 
the entire band, and causmg the Thakur to flee from 
his estates, in a short time they had purged the entire 
district of these piests nnd restored peace and prospcnty 
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to the inhabitants, which gained for Jaswant Singh a 
letter from the Government of India acknowledging 
his services in this respect. 

He added to his reputation by his indefatigable 
work in the time of the famine of 1868, when large 
’ stores of grain were distributed free to the sufferers, 
and further supplies purchased for distribution when 
his own stock was exhausted. Here, too, Pratap 
Singh took a leading part in organizing the distribution. 

In 1870 the two brothers accompanied their father 
to a Darbar held by the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, at Ajmer, 
where all the chiefs and leading nobles of Raj- 
putana had been invited to discuss the formation 
of a Chiefs’ College. At the Darbar Maharaja Takhat 
Singh was placed below the rulers of Udaipur and 
Jaipur; he took umbrage at what he considered a 
slight, and refused to attend. Lord Mayo was so 
incensed that he ordered him to return to his own 
state the same day, and deprived him of his salute 
and beating, of drums in his honour, so long as he 
remained under the jurisdiction of Ajmer. Jaswant 
Singh and Pratap Singh remained until the next day, 
when the Viceroy sent for them and praised the able 
way in which Godwar had been administered. 

After five years had elapsed Jaswant Singh, accom- 
panied by Pratap Singh, was recalled to Jodhpur, 
where the police and criminal work of Marwar were 
entrusted to him. He carried out these duties in a 
manner which caused the Agent to the Governor- 
General and the Resident to recommend that he should 
be given a still larger share in the administration.- 

With a view to arranging what additional powers 
he should hand over, Maharaja Takhat Singh pro- 
ceeded to Mount Abu to discuss the matter with 
the Agent to -the Governor-General; Pratap Singh, 
although barely recovered from an attack of typhoid 
fever, went with him to represent his brother’s case. 

His position was one of extreme delicacy. Owing 
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to Takhat Singh’s advanced egc, he had handed over 
his responsibilities to self seeking officials, and Pratap 
Singh firmly believed that both his father a^d the 
state would benefit greatly, if the administration were 
handed over entirely to Jaswant Singh, who had 
proved himself both capable and energetic, at the 
same time it was difficult for him, a young man, to 
state his convictions adequately m the presence of 
his father, whose feelings he desired to avoid wounding, 
and for whom he had the greatest respect 

Pratap Smgh proved true himself, having made op 
his mind which was the right course to pursue, be did 
not deviate The mterview resulted m Takhat Singh 
giving a khanta, or letter, to the Government to say 
that he handed over the entire administration of 
Marwar to his son and heir, Jaswant Smgh Pratap 
Smgh was highly and deservedly complimented by 
the Agent to the Governor General of Rnjputana for 
the way in which he had handled a difficult situation, 
and in a few days Jaswant Singh took over the reins 
of office 



CHAPTER V 
AT JAIPUR 

Pratap Singh’s questing spirit Jed Jiim at tliis stage 
to seelx experience under new conditions. He decided 
tliat his position as intermediar}^ between his father 
and brotlier would sooner or later lead him into 
difficulties, and cause him to fall out with one of them 
at least; further, he was not on good terms with most 
of the men whom Jaswant Singh chiefly favoured, 
foremost among them being Faizulla Khan, always an 
uncompromising opponent of his. He decided, there- 
fore, to accept the repeatcdl}'’ given invitation of 
j\Iaharaja Ram Singh, and attach himself to him for 
a few years, so that he might benefit by constant 
association vnth such a wise ruler. 

Failing to get his brother’s permission to leave 
Jodhpur, Pratap Singh entrusted his family to the 
care of his grandmother in the Fort, and set off alone 
by night, taking with him nothing more than a spare 
horse. After three days' journeying he arrived at 
Jaipur at night, and was greeted by the gate-keeper 
with the respect due to one of high rank. Pratap Singh 
told the man that he was mistaken in this, unrolled 
his blanket, laid it on a plank on the ground, and 
calmly went to sleep. In the morning the mere 
mention of the name Pratap Singh was enough, and 
word of his arrival was sent to the Maharaja. 

The greeting between the two was affectionate, and 
Pratap Singh was received with every mark of honour, 
the Maharaja coming to meet him as far as the kitchen 
gate, and refusing to let him present Nazar at his feet. 

41 
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On rctirmg to bed that night Pratap Smgh found a 
couch had been provided for him, so he lay on it, but 
before long fell on to the floor, as he often did from a 
bed , so Iflym g his bedding on the ground, he spent the 
rest of the night there 

As usual, he was out and about daily by five o'clock, 
and had been for a nde and got through the bulk of 
his day's work before Ram Smgh, who was late mto 
bed and late out of it, had got up He then used to 
send for Pratap Smgh and discuss with him any 
matters of mterest , at ten they performed their puja 
(daily worship), for m those days Pratap Singh's 
religion was of an orthodoit nature They had only 
one meal a day, at three m the afternoon, and it may 
be they did fiiU justice to it 

Jaswant Smgh had lost no tune sending messengers 
to Pratap Smgh mstructmg him to return to Jodhpur, 
but Pratap excused himself on the ground that he 
wished to see the world and gam experience, he 
promised, though, that he would go back if anything 
of an mgent nature should make his return advisable 

Maharaja Ram Smgh himself was not fond of 
hunting, but after Pratap Smgh had been with brm 
for about a month be found that keen sportsman had, 
out of deference to his host, shown no desire for sport, 
he was now told to go out and kill a boar forthwith 
The armoury, however, could produce only spears, 
which Pratap Smgh desenbes as " nckety, good 
enough for show and bran dishing about, but no use 
for purposes of huntmg ’ Pratap Smgh set about 
tnakmg owe for hims^ by splitting a bamboo at the 
end, inserting a strong knife blade, and bmdmg it 
tightly with string, others of the same pattern were 
made by his orders 

He went off with some of the Rajkumars, who 
wanted to use guns instead of spears, but he sternly 
refused to allow this 

It happened that their victim was a poor, lean 
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beast, which the Maharaja found fault with, but 
Pratap Singh told him they had killed the first they 
saw, and having orders to kill one only had returned 
home; this had the possibly intended effect of gaining 
him permission to hunt to his heart’s content. 

Maharaja Ram Singh showed the high opinion he 
had of his brother-in-law by pressing him to become a 
member of his State Council, but Pratap Singh refused, 
since his ultimate return to Jodhpur precluded him in 
his own opinion from taking any responsible part in 
the work of another state; he refused, too, the Fort 
of Lalsut, a Jagir with a revenue of one lakh, since 
he had no intention of making Jaipur his permanent 
home. Tempting offers both, one would say, to a 
man under thirty, but Pratap Singh was never one 
to put his own welfare before that of the state in 
which his heart was bound up. 

Finally, he became the Maharaja’s companion, was 
paid from his private purse, and was consulted in 
matters of every kind. Many Europeans, then as 
now, used to visit Jaipur, and all arrangements for 
their entertainment were entrusted to him. He 
formed a great friendship with Sir Edward Bradford, 
who was first in charge of Thagi and Dacoity in the 
state, and afterwards became Agent to the Grovernor- 
G^neral in Rajputana, before he was called to England 
to take up the post of Chief Commissioner of Police 
in London. From him Pratap Singh learnt many 
things which were of value to him in his after-life, and 
he tells us that he met very few Europeans to equal 
him; the friendship was renewed when Pratap Singh 
visited England in later years. 

Maharaja Ram Singh went to Simla when Pratap 
Singh had been with him only a short time; it was 
towards the end of April, and Pratap Singh, accus- 
tomed only to the hot and arid plains of Rajputana, 
laughed to himself at being told to take warm clothes. 
They proceeded to Ambala, and from there to Kalka 
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by shigrairu Pratap Singh was to nde up to Simla, and 
was not best pleased at being told to put on a warm 
coat before they started , he found it far from pleasant 
at first, but ere they reached Kasauh he was tha nk ful 
mdecd for its warmth, and before their destination 
was reached, he was wishing for a larger supply of 
warm clothes than his wardrobe contained. 

At Simla Pratap Singh attracted the attention of 
Lady Mayo m a cunous way, which is best given in 
his own words “ One day I was nding my horse when 
Lady Mayo came from the opposite direction m a 
Japanese chair As she passed by me I was m a kin g 
my horse dance, that being a favourite sport of mine 
She smiled at the sight, and the next day we met agam 
at the same place, when I was ndmg at a gallop Her 
Excellency sent ODlonel Burke, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Viceroy, tellmg me to make my horse dance agam 
I could understand English a bttle, and 1 realized that 
the performance was to be enjoyed as a fun, and so it 
did not appear to be the proper thing for me I felt 
very mu<ii ashamed, nevertheless, pursuant to Her 
Excellency's command, I went through the operation 
at the time But from that day 1 gave up usmg a 
country made saddle and the particular kmd of horse 
1 was ndmg, and I learnt the lesson that I should also 
give up feeling mterested or amused m things which 
were taken by others os fun " 

How he must have hated it I 

Maharaja Ram Singh at this time developed 
cataract, first m one eye, and then the other, but it 
was necessary to wajt until he visited Simla the 
following year before the operations could be per 
formed, on the advice of the Viceroy this was done by 
Dr, Macnamara of Calcutta, and proved completely 
successful, the doctor receivmg a fee of five thousand 
rupees 

While at Simla, Pratap Smgh received the news that 
Maharaja Takhat Singh had again out with 
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jaswant Singh, and was about to deprive him of the 
administration of Manvar, and hand it over to the 
British Government. 

The reason was that Jaswant Singh Iiad made 
a determined attempt to put an end to the anarchy 
and maladministration of the former regime; natur- 
ally the corrupt officials, who had revelled in 
it, were incensed at the reforms and discipline 
introduced by Jaswant Singh, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of fomenting the ill-feeling, never properly 
allayed, which his father had borne him for many 
3'ears. Pratap Singh did not hesitate, but left for 
Jodhpur at once. So great was his anxiety to reach 
there before things had reached an irrevocable stage 
that he rode, changing horses where opportunity 
afforded, from Jaipur \na Ajmer to Jodhpur, a matter 
of 250 miles, in twent3’'-one hours. This at the hottest 
time of the year, tool 

His mount for the last stage was a sorry beast, which 
broke down completely half-way ; he was quite alone, 
and there was no place at hand where the horse could 
be left, so he “ took a piece of stick, with which he 
pushed the horse onward,” and completed the stage 
on foot. On the way he found a Mahomedan tying 
under a tree parched with thirst and utterly exhausted ; 
Pratap Singh divided wth him the store of brandy and 
water which he carried, and encouraged him, so that 
he went his way with a good heart. 

When Jaswant Singh had explained the situation to 
his brother, Pratap Singh presented himself before his 
father and urged him to reconsider his determination. 
He pointed out that, though the Maharaja could, of 
course, do as he liked and his will was paramount, even 
if he was bent on taking the administration away from 
Jaswant Singh, he had other sons, one of whom might 
be capable of doing all that was required, and it would 
•be a blot on the family escutcheon if they were all 
passed over and the Government called in. Moreover, 
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he himself vras of opinion that Jaswant Smgh had 
done excellent work, and if any misrepresentations 
had been made, he wasaure that personal mvcstigation 
by the Maharaja would remove all his misgivings. 
This very sensible advice was acted on, and the matter 
was dropped for good and all, the Maharaja then left 
for a visit to his fnends at Mount Abu. 

This departure was utilised by some of the 
schemers to further their own ends; Maharaj Zorawar 
Singh, at the instigation of one of his uncles, seized 
the strong fortress of Nagore, with a view to making 
himself master of the whole of that district. He was 
persiiaded to this act of treachery by his uncle's 
assertion that Maharaja Takhat Smgh had gone to 
Abu to arrange for the administration to be taken 
out of Jaswant Singh's bands, and made over to the 
British Government, and that this was a good oppor- 
tumty to seize one or two distncta for himself, he was 
speedily joined by some rebelhous Thakura and a 
number of men from the predatory tnbes. 

Pratap Smgh was on the eve of departing for 
Jaipur when the news reached Jodhpur, the Maharaja 
returned post-haste from Abu and sent a peremptory 
order to evacuate Nagore and return to Jodhpur. 
The order was not only disregarded, but 2fcrawar 
Singh's unde, with consummate impudence, came by 
night on a camel to the gate of the Jodhpur Fort and 
shouted to the Maharaja that Zorawar Smgh was only 
cl aim i n g what was due to him, and should bo allowed 
to keep Nagore, he then made good his escape, 
although Pratap Smgh, with several others, hastened 
m pursuit 

After consultation with the Resident, Major Impey, 
it was decided to put down the rebelhon by means of 
the state troops Accordingly, the Maharaja, Jaswant 
Smgh, and Pratap Smgh, accompanied by the Resi- 
dent, took the field without more ado, and encamped 
a few hundred yards firom the aty of Nagore. 
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Zorawar Singli gave no sign of submitling, so an 
inspection of tlie troops was held, in order to ascertain 
their fitness for fighting. 

It must be understood that these were not tlic well- 
trained, disciplined troops which so many Indian 
states now maintain, but a motley rabble composed of 
bodies of retainers of numerous Sardars, each fighting 
under their own overlord; Pratap Singh, owing to his 
residence at Jaipur, was without any men of his own, 
but was placed at the head of Jaswant Singh’s 200 
horsemen. The Maharaja asked Major Impey who 
should be placed in command of the army, and 
received the discouraging reply that he did not sec 
an5'one capable of controlling such a miscellaneous 
bod}’ of men wearing divers colours; however, then 
catching sight of Pratap Singh, he added that he was 
probably capable of doing it. 

With the full concurrence of Jaswant Singh, the 
i\Iaharaja then proclaimed that the chief command 
had been entrusted to Pratap Singh. The new Com- 
mander-in-Chief summoned a few of the Sardars to 
his quarters, and ascertained that the state troops 
had received no pay for several months ; the Maharaja 
had luckil}’’ brought a lakh of rupees into the field, 
which Pratap Singh asked for, and was able with it to 
discharge all arrears the same day, and put a better 
heart for fighting into his men. 

The question of uniform then came under his con- 
sideration. The army was divided into companies, 
each wearing its own uniform, and he feared that, in 
the heat of battle, friend might mistake friend for foe ; 
he therefore ordered that all their loin cloths should 
be dyed saffron. This was not only sensible, but a 
clever move, for when a Rajput goes into battle 
wearing saffron, he will die before turning his back on 
the enemy. 

The desired effect was produced, for Zorawar Singh 
lost heart and made overtures to his father, declaring 
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lumsclf ready to beg for forgiveness at his father s feet 
provided Pratap Smgh was not present, otherwise he 
feared a quarrel might arise between them The 
Maharaja then ordered Pratap Singh to absent him- 
self from the Darbar, and was asked if this was the 
^c^va^d of being made Commander m-Chief, he replied 
that It should rather be taken m the light of a com- 
pliment, m that Zorawar Singh was afraid to appeal 
m his presence 

Zorawar Smgh duly humbled himself, and Pratap 
Singh asked leave to bring the affair to a satisfactory 
finish by arresting the rcbelhous Tbakurs, who, if left 
unpunished, would pillage the dutnet as soon as the 
state forces had departed Takhat Smgh preferred 
to release them, beheving they had rccaved lesson 
enough, but the young commander was nght, and it 
was not long before they gave trouble agam 

2Jorawar Smgh, by the advice of the Resident, was 
sent to Ajmer to be kept under the surveillance of the 
British Government, but before his departure one of 
the rebellious Thakurs contnved a meeting with him 
at the house m which he was kept under guard , Pratap 
Smgh and his brother, Kishore Smgh, heard of this 
and, qmte unarmed, arrested the rebel, who was put 
m prison by the Maharaja’s orders 

Very soon afterwards the officiating Residency 
surgeon. Dr Hendley, discovered that Takhat Singh's 
lungs were seriously affected, and warned his sons 
that bis condition was very grave, any chance the 
doctor s treatment might have had was nullified by 
the R anis , who, m their anxiety, were too impatient 
for an immediate improvement, and kept admims- 
teneg medicines prescribed by native physicians m 
addition 

The end was not long deferred On the afternoon of 
ha death he told Pratap Smgh to have a leech apphed 
to hn throat m order to relieve the pam , he ti’es funous 
at being told that it was against the doctor’s orders. 
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and asked whether his or the doctor’s orders were to 
be obeyed; he gave way, though, on the advice of Dr, 
Hendley himself. Nothing could be done now to save 
him, and he died that same night. 

All the necessary rites were performed by Pratap 
Singh, as custom does not allow the heir to do so ; he 
remains at the place where the death occurs. Takhat 
Singh was the last of the rulers of Marwar to be 
cremated at Mandore. 

After the twelve days of mourning were finished 
and all the customary rites observed, Maharaja Jas- 
want Singh took his seat on the white marble chair in 
a courtyard of the Fort and, in the presence of Colonel 
Walter, now Resident, and all the chief nobles and 
officials, he received the Raj Tilak mark of royalty on 
his forehead, his formal recognition as Maharaja; this 
took place in 1 873. Maharaja Ram Singh came from 
Jaipur to pay a visit of condolence, and before he left 
married yet a fourth daughter of the late prince; 
there were, of course, under the circumstances, no 
pageantry and no celebrations to speak of in connection 
with this marriage. Ram Singh returned to his. own 
state, taking Pratap Singh with him. 

Now that Jaswant Singh was on the throne, Pratap 
Singh’s old enemy, Faizulla Khan, was made Prime 
Minister, with practically the entire charge of affairs. 
His first step was a cunning move to bring Pratap 
Singh into discredit ; he asked Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
to persuade him to remain in Jodhpur and to take 
charge of the civil work of the administration . Pratap 
Singh was wise enough to see that his experience in 
this branch of work was not yet enough to give him a 
chance of grappling with it successfully in its present 
disorganized state, and that he would only endanger 
his reputation by accepting it. He therefore, despite 
his brother’s further appeal, remained firm in his 
refusal of the offer. He tried for the same reason to 
dissuade Maharaj Kishore Singh from taking over 
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supervision of the cnminnl and police work, the 

latter, however, chose to undertake the duties 

While at Jaipur Pratap Smgh nearly fell out with 
his brothcr-in-law when thqr were in camp about ten 
miles from the city As has been said, the Maharaja 
was a late nser, and one morning Pratap Smgh 
decided to nde to Jaipur and back before Rain Singh 
had got up Riding alone through the jungle, armed 
only with a spear, he saw a panther, to which be gave 
cha^, the animal turned and escaped up a hill Pratap 
Singh concealed himself, and after about an hour the 
panther returned , when it had gone about a quarter of 
a mile m the open, Pratap Smgh dashed off m pursuit, 
ran it through the body, and lolled it, after it had 
rent the spear m fragments Owing to this delay he 
returned straight to camp end told the Maharaja what 
bad happened, thereby arousmg his anger, his words 
“ did not appear pleasant to P*ratap Smgh, who rode 
off then and there to Jaipur with the mtention of 
returning to his own home Through the good offices 
of a leading Thakur of the state he ^va5 persuaded to 
return, when he apologized, and explained that he had 
not gone out with any intention of hunting, for it 
was this which he beheved to have been the cause of 
the Maharaja’s anger In this idea he was wrong, for 
Ram Smgh explained that if anything had happened 
to Pratap Smgh he himself, m whose care he was, 
would be disgraced m the eyes of Jodhpur, for not 
providing him with attendants to look after him 
Mutual compliments were then mterchanged, and the 
breeze passed over 

A strange thing happened about this time One 
ev enin g the Maharaja was performing his evening 
prayers m the temple, while Pratap Smgh and several 
others were sitting outside, when the sky became 
overcast with crimson clouds from the north, all were 
filled with wonder, and some astrologers who were on 
the spot were asked to exp lain the meaning of the 
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phenomenon. In about an hour's time the^'^ gave it 
as their interpretation that some harm was to befall 
the Emperor of Delhi ; this was taken to mean Lord 
Maj'o, the Yiceroj', and the astrologers further declared 
that danger menaced the highest English official in 
the land. The next morning a telegram arrived from 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) Owen Tudor Burne, Private 
Secretarjf to the Viceroy, saj'ing that His Exccllencj’’ 
had been assassinated by a Pathan in the Andaman 
Islands. 

In the cold weather of 1 875 H.R.H. Albert Edward, 
then Prince of Wales, visited India, and Pratap Singh 
accompanied his brother, i\Iaharaja Jaswant Singh, to 
Calcutta to take part in the reception, and had the 
honour of being presented to the Prince. 

It was impossible for Jodhpur to be included in the 
roj^al tour, for no railway ran there, but Jaipur was 
more favoured. It is not surprising to learn that all 
the arrangements for shikar were entrusted to Pratap 
Singh, but the plans he had laid so carefully were 
brought to naught. The royal party arrived on the 
Saturdaj’- night, and on that night Pratap Singh 
contrived to ring in four tigers with a fence in the 
jungle; he then sent word early in the morning that 
all was ready. Great was his dismay when he was 
told that there would be no sport that day, as it was 
Sunday; he appealed in person to the Resident, 
Colonel Baildon, and the A.G.G., Sir Alfred Lyall, 
pleading that such good sport was not likely to be had 
again, but all to no purpose. 

The next day he was ordered to provide sport for 
the party, but the four tigers had betaken themselves 
to fresh jungles. With some difficulty another tiger 
was found, and the Prince’s first shot wounded it in 
the belly ; it ran a short way and then hid in the jungle. 
Pratap Singh pointed out the spot, whereupon the 
Prince got on an elephant to give it the coup de grdee, 
Pratap Singh being bidden to sit behind him. 
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Conversation was a difficult matter, since the Pnnce 
could not speak Hindustani nor Pratap Singh at that 
time even the Enghsh, so peculiarly his own, of his 
later days, by signs, then, I^tap Singh indicated the 
tiger's position, and, sure enough, when the elephant 
approached, it jumped up The Pnnce fired and 
missed, fired agam and hit it, the tiger leapt mto 
some bushes and disappeared A hyiena ran out of 
the bushes, and the Pnnce, not getting a dear sight, 
and thinkin g the tiger was only wounded and was 
escaping, wanted the elephant to follow, others of 
the party shouted to the mahaut to go to the place 
where they beheved the tiger lay The Pnnce, 
thinking he was losing his tiger, called out to the 
Resident that Pratap Singh would not carry out 
hi3 orders, on being bidden to do as the Pnnce 
commanded, Pratap Singh proved obstmate. He 
considered that the quarry came before obedience to 
orders, and was, moreover, nettled at the rebuke just 
received, he therefore slid down the banging rope on 
to the ground, leaving the cartridge box m the Prince’s 
lap Armed only with a da^er he advanced to the 
bush, to find the tiger lying there dead, dehghted at 
the news, the Pnnce came up and smilingly com- 
plimented Pratap Singh on his courage and the 
correctness of his judgment At lunch afterwards 
Pratap Smgh made his first acquamtancc with 
chartreuse, which he describes as " a wine, green in 
colour, and sweet in taste, and served m tmy cups " 

At the state banquet that night Maharaja Ram 
Smgh presented H R-H with a gold huqqa, which 
ht prepared for the royal guest with bis own hands 

The next year or two passed uneventfully Pratap 
Smgh learned much from the wise administration 
and fine character of his brother m law, and so fitted 
h i m self for the larger spheres which the near future 
held for him 

In 1878 he attended the great Darbar at Delhi, when 
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Queen Victoria formally assumed the title of Kaiser-i- 
Hind, Empress of India. He was struck by the fact 
that the seats for the chiefs at the Darbar were 
arranged so that the greater and lesser chiefs alter- 
nated, and were in form of a crescent, the Residents 
being seated behind them. In those days, when 
travelling was not the easy matter it is now, when 
princes, not to mention politicians, can visit all parts 
of India in a very short time, such a Darbar was very 
beneficial in bringing together rulers who otherwise 
would never have met. At this Darbar Pratap Singh 
received his first medal, a gold one showing the head 
of the Queen-Empress. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUPPRESSION OF DACOITS 

Soon after the Delhi Darbar Maharaja Jaswaut Singh 
sent a letter by reliable messenger asking Pratap Smgh 
to return to Jodhpur and help him to put the adminis- 
tration of the state on its feet His Prune Minister, 
FaizuIIa Khan, had been a failure, and things were 
going from bad to worse The loan of thirty la k hs, 
which had been advanced by the Government of 
India, had been frittered away with nothing to show 
for It, Jaswant Smgh felt that this state of things 
could not be allowed to contmue, and, after consulting 
the Resident, Colonel Walter, he detemuned to get 
Pratap Smgh’s assistance Maharaja Ram Smgh 
tried very hard to dissuade him from going, he laid 
stress on the fact that Fairulla Khan would not take 
his deposition tamely, that his hostihty to Pratap 
Smgh would be of the bitterest, and that with his 
great influence and large following, Pratap Singh's 
position would be made unenviable, if not impossible 
Pratap Smgh, however, saw quite clearly where his 
duty lay, while admitting all this, he argued that the 
position was very different now Formerly FaizuUa 
Khan had been high m favour with the Maharaja and 
the European officers, now he was discredited m the 
eyes of both In any case, his brother had called him, 
and it was his duty to answer the call Maharaja 
Ram Smgh saw that he was resolved to go, and made 
no further attempt to stop him, they parted with 
mutual regret, for the years they bad spent together 
bad deepened the affection and respect which they 
bad always entertained for each other. 

M 
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Pratap Singh took his family with him to Jodhpur, 
and was appointed Prime Minister; but on the verj' 
next day a telegram was received from Sir Alfred 
L3'all, now Foreign Sccrctarj* to the Government of 
India, announcing that he had been appointed to join 
the Kabul Mission, and asking for an immediate rcpl3^ 
The Maharaja made no objection, but Pratap Singh 
exacted a promise from him before the replj' was sent 
to Simla that he would not change his mind and after- 
wards refuse his consent. 

Orders were shortlj' received that Pratap Singh was 
to join General Chamberlain at Peshawar; he lost no 
time in his preparations, and was readj' to start the 
next morning, but was dela^'ed for twent^^-four hours 
b}' investigating a double murder committed b^’’ Kifait 
Ulla, brother of Faizulla Khan, who had killed a 
female relative and a fakir who was her paramour. 
He arranged for a full inquiry' to be made during his 
absence, but asked the Maharaja not to allow judgment 
to be passed until his return. This arranged, he set 
off, and reached Peshawar two or three daj^s before the 
General. He knew nobod}^ but was received with 
great courtes}' by Major Prinsep of the i ith Lancers, 
who made all arrangements for his food and accom- 
modation and, which doubtless appealed far more to 
Pratap Singh, lent him a pony for polo. One day 
during a game an officer crossed him, and his pony 
came down with Pratap Singh under it. I^Iajor Prinsep 
came to the rescue, and also took the offender to task; 
but Pratap Singh, with his innate sportsmanship, said 
that there had been nothing to find fault with, and 
that such things often happened in a game. 

On General Chamberlain’s arrival the mission 
started. At Jamrud Colonel Cavagnari, two officers of 
the guides, and Pratap Singh set out for Ali Masjid; 
they were met near the Fort by a message from the 
Governor to say that, by orders of the Amir, further 
advance was prohibited. 
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Colonel Cavagnan demanded to see the Governor, 
who, on receiving thxs repty, came out about fifty 
yards from the Fort, while Colonel Cavagnan advanced 
about the same distance from his httle band A bnef 
parley took place, which only confirmed the previous 
message, the orders were to prevent the further pro 
greas of the mission 

There was nothmg for it but to turn back, and that 
night they reached Peshawar General Cbamberiam 
was summoned to Simla, and Pratap Singh also was 
telegraphed for 

When It was decided that General Roberts should 
march on Kabul, Pratap Singh apphed to be made one 
of his AD C 's, to which the General agreed if the 
Viceroy approved of the appointment That night 
at dinner His Excellency told Pratap Singh that he 
would gladly have consented, and fully syropathixed 
with bis anxiety to take part m the expedition, but 
that he was now the chief officer of the Jodhpur State, 
and the Maharaja had pressing need of ha services, 
It was therefore advisable for him to return there as 
soon as possible 

Accordingly, he left Simla and reached Jodhpur to 
find Jaswant Smgh m a state of great anxiety about 
his only son, now four years old, who was dangerously 
ill, the child's death the following morning was a 
great blow to the father, and it was mdecd fortunate 
that Pratap Smgh had returned 

One of Ins first acts was to look into the case of 
Kifrit UUa Khan, which he had left orders was not to 
be settled before bis return He found there had been 
a gross nnscamage of , m the absence of Pratap 

Smgh, FairuUa Khan had used his influence to secure 
the acqmttal of his brother He had refused to testify 
him sel f , and had mduced some witnesses to make 
frlse statements, and had suppressed the evidence of 
others altogether He had yet to learn Pratap Singh’s 
determination, the case was retried, FaixuUa Khan 
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was ordered to place tlic Koran against his head and 
swear to tell the truth, when he admitted that the 
wounded fakir on the way to hospital had told him 
Kifait Ulla had made him drink some strong acid and 
then tried to kill him with great brutality. Other 
witnesses followed suit, and the guilt of the accused 
man was proved. 

Faizulla Khan, in a desperate attempt to save the 
situation, gathered all the Mahomedans in the city to 
his house, and collected arms for them in order to 
oppose by force any attempt to arrest his brother. 

Pratap Singh acted promptly and with firmness. 
Kifait Ulla was summoned to attend the court imme- 
diately and state his case; Faizulla was warned that, 
unless this order was complied witli, it would go ill 
with him as well as his brother. 

Maharaj Kishore Singh, now Commander-in-Chief 
of the state forces, was bidden to have his troops in 
readiness, and guards were posted at the gate of the 
court to search Kifait Ulla for arms. After a brief 
consultation with their friends, the brothers decided 
to submit, and Kifait Ulla repaired to the court, where 
the wisdom of placing guards to search him was proved 
bj’’ the discovery of a dagger concealed in his armpit. 

Seeing that his case was now hopeless, he admitted 
his guilt; but, in view of the provocation caused by 
the misconduct of the murdered woman, he was not 
sentenced to death, but a sentence of fourteen years’ 
imprisonment was passed on him, which was confirmed 
by the Maharaja. Being a Sardar, he was confined, 
not in a gaol, but in the slave court of the Raj Mahal. 

This assertion of Pratap Singh's authority, and the 
proof it gave that law and justice were no longer to be 
a dead letter, had an excellent effect on the people, 
while it was a severe blow to the prestige of Faizulla 
Khan and his chief adherents. 

Pratap Singh now turned his attention to the 
suppression of two powerful bands of dacoits, which 
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had been harrying two of the dutneU for a long time 
past and defying all attempts to keep them in check 

On the frontiers of the state a number of Sardais, 
headed by the Rana of Loyana, had been oppressi ng 
the country-side, the ryota were completely cowed, 
and all measures taken to bnng the band to book had 
failed 

Pratap Singh determined to break up this oi^:anized 
system of pillaging, be himself took charge of the 
operations, and, though the task was no easy one, suc- 
ceeded m capturing the ringleader, who was taken to 
Jodhpur C>n Dascra day, when practically the whole 
population was at the mela (fair), the prisoner 
managed to escape, but Pratap Singh gave him no 
rest, hunted from place to place, he found no safety 
anywhere, and was dnven to take refuge in another 
state, where before long he died 

His death broke up the confederacy entirely, and 
left Pratap Singh f^ to devote bis attention to 
another gang of dacoits operating m the district of 
Bararwa on the eastern side of Marwar Their method 
was to rob travellers on the very highways of the 
distnct, and then, on horses and camels, make for 
their headquarters, success gained them so many 
adherents that they were able to drive off a force of 
state troops, which had been sent against them. 

So strong were they that the Maharaja was reluctant 
to allow Pratap Singh to adventure against them, 
deeming that an citreincly large force would be 
required to have any hope of success Pratap Smgh 
reassured him, loo ^wars would bo enough, he said, 
but the attack was to be kept a profound secret 

They started one day m the ram and practically 
unnoticed, so httle did they know of their destination 
that twenty of them, who were some way ahead, took 
the wrong route altogether On went Pratap Smgh 
with the rest untD they came to Kuchaman, where 
the Thakur, meeting them, asked where they were 
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going. “ To Jaipur/' said Pratap Singh, and went his 
way. 

He was ignorant of the exact whereabouts of the 
village he was making for, and was himself compelled 
to ask at each village they came to, since he feared that 
some of his men might belong to the same clan as the 
dacoits and, finding the call of blood stronger than 
that of duty, get warning to them. 

It was only when close to the village that Pratap 
Singh disclosed his objective. No time was lost; the 
village was quickly surrounded, and the Thakur, who 
was the leader of the dacoits, and his band of ten to 
fifteen men prepared to sell their lives dearly, Pratap 
Singh called to the Thakur to surrender, pointing out 
that he was hopelessly outnumbered and resistance 
would be futile. While the attention of the dacoits 
was centred on him, his men had crept in to close 
quarters and rushed the defence; four men seized the 
Thakur and used him as a shield, so that his followers 
were afraid to fire, and in a few minutes the entire 
gang had been secured without any casualty. 

An amusing thing occurred while the dacoits were 
being rounded up . One of them took refuge in his hut 
and crawled under the bed. Pratap Singh, entering 
in pursuit of him, was confronted by his wife, a woman 
of the Jodha clan, who stood with a drawn sword by 
a mare ; she told Pratap Singh that he was welcome to 
take a husband brave enough to hide under the bed, 
but the mare, which she had reared herself, she would 
allow none to touch. 

The woman’s spirit, a striking contrast to that of 
her husband, strongly appealed to Pratap Singh, who 
with true Rajput courtesy replied: “ Sister, I do not 
wish to take your mare, but if you like you may have 
my horse.” She then asked to what clan he belonged, 
and, hearing that it was the same as her own, was 
greatly pleased. ” Truly I am your sister,” said she; 
“ so leave this mare.” 
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Pratap Smgh reassured her, but at this point the 
poltroon husband, hauled from under the bed, began 
leaping and dancing about frantically crying that his 
family honour had been disgraced , Pratap Singh drew 
his sword and handed it to him, drily saying, " Take 
this then and, if you arc a man, kill somebody,” a 
retort which reduced the blusterer to silence 

While this httle scene was being enacted, three of 
the dacoits escaped, but were quickly recaptured The 
entire gang were given a term of imprisonment, after 
which grants of land were made to them, and they 
settled down to peaceful pursuits 

The roundmg up of these two bands and the check 
to the influence of FaituUa Khan’s party produced an 
excellent unpresaion on the general public of Jodhpur, 
for It proved conclusively that the Raj not only 
mtended to enforce law and order throughout the 
realm, but was in addition fully able to do so 
Although FamiHa Khan had been worsted in his 
last encounter with Pratap Singh, it must not be 
supposed that he retired altogether from the contest, 
he never ceased trying to prejudice his adversary in 
the eyes of the authonties 

On one occasion the Government of India had made 
pressing representations to the Jodhpur Darbar to 
arrest and hand over a number of men who had com- 
mitted robberies m other temtones and then taken 
shelter mMarwar This could only be done by the co- 
operation of the Sardars and Jagirdars withm whose 
temtones the criminals had refuge, and this 

was rarely forthcoming 

Pratap Smgh therefore issued an order that all 
Sardars and Jagirdars should band over to the state 
authorities all cnmmals who might seek shelter m their 
jagirs 

Faixulla Khan seised on thi<i opportumty to instigate 
some twenty of the leading Sartlars, always mtensely 
jealous of any mterference with then- prerogatives, to 
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petition Colonel Bradford, Agent to the Governor- 
General, against tlic order. 

Failing, ajiparentl}', to appreciiite the situation at 
first, this officer wrote to the Maharaja saying that, as 
Pratap Singh was still inexperienced, llis Highness 
would do well to examine all his orders personall}'^ 
before they were issued ; however, as a result of a visit 
and explanation from Pratap Singh, his vision was 
clarified, and he wrote again to say that the order was 
a proper one and fully justified. 

Another time Faizulla Khan artfully contrived to 
get the Maharaja in a weak moment to write to 
the -V.G.G., complaining of the strictness of Pratap 
Singh's regime, which he declared was ver^' unpopular 
throughout all classes, and recommending that he 
should be deprived of his office for a time, and somc- 
bod}’’ else appointed in his stead. 

Faizulla Khan was leaving nothing to chance, and 
presented the letter to Colonel Bradford in person, 
laying great stress on the Maharaja's dissatisfaction 
with his brother. The Agent to the Governor- 
General, seeing through this, asked whom the Maha- 
raja wished to appoint as Pratap Singh’s successor. 
" ^ile,” came the prompt answer. 

The Agent to the Governor-General burst out 
laughing, and said : “ Tell the Maharaja from me that, 
if he is dissatisfied with Pratap Singh, he may dismiss 
him, and if, as you say, he is extremely dissatisfied, he 
may hang him. But I am not going to write anything 
against Pratap Singh.” 

He afterwards told the latter what had happened, 
so the next time Pratap Singh met Faizulla Khan, he 
asked with mock humility why Faizulla was so kind 
and why he did not like him to remain in Jodhpur, 
which put Faizulla out of countenance. 

At this juncture the Resident, Colonel Powlett, to 
whose wise precept and fine example Sir Pratap owed 
much of his success in life, went on leave, and the 
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ofiBcer who acted for him seema to have lacked both 
tact and judgment, he was easily hoodwinked by the 
wiJy FairuUa mto forming a tot^y erroneous opinion 
of Pratap Smgh, and openly declared that he did not 
consider him a fit man to administer the affairs of the 
state 

The proud spirit of Pratap Singh could not brook 
this, and he promptly tendered his resignation, which 
was as promptly accepted, the return of Colonel 
Powlett about a month after was the signal for Pratap 
Singh's immediate recall to the office, which it was 
realized he should never have been dnven to vacate 

On his return to Jodhpur he speedily found occupa- 
tion The unruly Bhil and Mma tribes had been giving 
trouble once more m the Godwar district, and the 
Maharaja had sent one of FaizuUa Khan’s satelbtes 
to ask the Agent to the Governor General how best 
to stop their depredations, the messenger, asked how 
he proposed to deal with the matter, repbed con- 
fidently, snapping his fingers, “Sir, I wiU do it in this 
fashion in the twinkling of an eye ” This was quite 
enough for the A G G , who told the Maharaja that 
a man who rehed on the snapping of fingers to effect 
hn purpose was not likely to be of much use, and 
It was ultimately deaded that Pratap Singh should 
take the matter m hand 

He imdertook to restore law and order, and to bring 
the ringleaders to justice within two months Accord- 
ingly he took up his quarters in the Godwar distnct, 
whence all the state business was dealt with by him, 
while he made his preparations carefully and without 
undue haste 

His inquiries showed that the trouble was engineered 
by about half a dozen men, one of whom he captured 
in the Kanm Hills beyond the T jim River, by him, 
eventually, was famished a complete list of all the 
dacoits and badmashes m the district 

On the pretext of hunting one day, he contrived to 
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surround a village which was known to harbour a 
number of dacoits; it was noon, and most of the 
villagers were resting through the hottest houi's of the 
day. By announcing to the Jagirdar that he had 
come to arrest one Padia, who incidentally lie knew 
was not there, he was allowed to make a thorough 
search of the village. He pretended to take a census, 
while really checking off on his list the dacoits present ; 
he found that two of the seven leaders were away. 
It was not his intention to allow anj’- to escape, so he 
withdrew from the village as if he had no further 
interest in it. But few daj^s had passed ere lie collected 
all the Bhils and Minas of the district, and charged 
the seven with having raided the huts of some railway’’ 
coolies, a charge which he knew had no foundation. 

The accused, secure in their innocence, demanded 
to be confronted with the man who had brought this 
false charge; Pratap Singh asked them to accompany 
him to his house, where their wish should be gratified. 

They fell into the trap. In the presence of the 
mock informer Pratap .Singh said: " Have you com- 
mitted this crime or not ?” A chorus of denials 
answered him. Quickly he countered with: "You 
have certainty plundered the village of Kotla.” Taken 
by surprise, after a feeble show of ignorance, they 
admitted their guilt and were arrested forthwith. 

After this the re-establishment of normal con- 
ditions was an easy task, and Pratap Singh returned 
to Jodhpur, with his mission satisfactorily completed, 
well within the prescribed time. 



CHAPTER VII 

PEATAP SINGH, ADMINISrRATOR 
Pratap Singh was now able to initiate sorely needed 
reforms in many branches of the administration of 
Marwar Despite the improvements made by his 
brother during the last years of Maharaja Takhat 
Singh’s rule, the condition of nearly every department 
was still deplorable, peculation and mcompetence 
were to be found on all sides, and nearly all the officials 
seemed to aim at filling their pockets with a maximum 
of speed coupled with a mitnnium of labour 
For the first time Pratap Smgb bad a real chance 
to prove how well he had imbib^ the wise and states- 
manhke teachings of his brother-m law, Maharaja 
Ram Smgh, and the then Resident of Jodhpur, Colonel 
Powlett By example as well as precept these wise 
counsellors had grafted on to his naturally fine abilities 
many of the best qualities of a statesman Among 
these, the curbing of a proud and hasty temper was not 
the least achievement, the credit for which Pratap 
Smgh always asenbed to the influence of Maharaja 
Ram Smgh, mdeed, he often m later life likened him- 
self, before their close mtimacy, to a bulldog ready to 
fly at the throat of any with whom he chanced to feel 
annoyance 

As for Colonel Powlett, the wonderful example 
which he set Pratap Smgh, his simple, manly, and 
straightforward mode of life, left an impress on 
Pratap's character which never faded Colonel 
Powlett lived a most ascebc life, and self mdulgence 
in any form was entirely foreign to his nature Pratap 
64 
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Singh was devoted to him, and on his periodical visits 
to ICngland in after years, would make a point of 
seeing him and touching his knees, as a mark of his 
respect and devotion. 

To those who were privileged to know Pratap Singh, 
it will be no surprise to find him ascribing no share in 
his development to his own fine nature and iron will, 
but giving from his generous heart all the credit to 
these two fine personalities who took so large a share 
in the moulding of his character. 

His first important step was the reform of the 
treasur}*. At that time the well-known firm of 
bankers, Seth Sumer Mul Umed Mul, acted as 
treasurers for the state. All collections from the 
various sources of revenue were deposited with them, 
and all amounts needed for expenditure were drawn 
from them. 

This resulted in a vciy'^ considerable loss to the state. 
In the first place, the bank charged interest on 
advances at the rate of one per cent, per month; 
secondly, when mono}’- was paid in, a certain percentage 
was deducted as discount; thirdl}'’, a further discount 
was charged on withdrawals, even though made on 
the very day of deposit. 

Using the name of the Seth Sahib as a cloak, most 
of the state officials were unacknowledged partners 
in the firm, so that, when Pratap Singh proposed to 
put an end to an arrangement so undesirable by 
opening a state treasury, his proposals were naturally 
greeted on all sides with contempt and ridicule. 

He stuck to his point in spite of the clamour, 
obtained a loan of five lakhs from the Seth’s bank, 
and in 1881 formally opened the state treasury. 

From this all salaries and disbursements were made; 
into this all the revenues were paid. He was rewarded 
ultimately by the state finding itself in a position to 
clear off a debt of 60 lakhs, and to continue to make 
progress on a sound financial basis, which it has never 
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abandoned, and which finds it m 1925 with a revenue 
of ij crores and a surplus over expenditure of more 
than 31 lakhs 

This resulted m a sad depletion of the erstwhile 
heavy purses of the officials, many of whom, smarting 
under a stroke so gnevous, became bitter life-long 
enemies of the stem reformer In order to counteract 
the obstacles which they attempted to put m his way, 
Pratap Singh, with the approval of Government, 
secured the services of Munshi Hardayal Singh 

This gentleman, who came from the Kangra 
district of the Panjab, was for a long time secretary to 
Pratap Singh, he was now placed m charge of the 
treasury and the courts, and fulfilled his arduous 
duties faithfully and well 

The question of land settlement had for long enough 
been crying out for attention, m Marwar there were 
a large number of petty Jagirdars who paid no revenue 
to the state, in addition to these, many villages had 
been given to men of no position at a mere whnn of 
the Maharaja, geoemlly at the instigation of an official 
who, courting power and popuJanty, welcomed an 
opportumty of adding to the number of his supporters 
by exertmg his influence on their behalf 

As an instance of this, when the Maharaja was m 
the very act of starting for the Delhi Darbar of 1878, 
FairuUa Khan induced him to male grants of about 
a hundred villages to various people, and obtamed 
his signature to the documents at the moment of 
departure, a device only too familiar to the harassed 
Indian officer of the present day 

There were, m consequence, very few villages 
paying revenue direct to the state, and such few 
as there were had been mainly given out on lease, 
a method which extorted the uttermost farthing 
from the luckless ryots, while it was little more 
than the farthuut itself which found its way mto the 
treasury — - - 
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Thus the total income from land revenue was no 
more than five lakhs in all, and much of this even was 
in arrears; nor was there any S3^stem of collection, 
so Pratap Singh applied to the Government for the 
loan of two officers, Captain Loch and Mr. Hewson. 

To the former was entrusted the work of land 
revenue and settlement. For Jagirdars holding only 
one or two villages pensions were fixed, and their 
holdings were transferred to state ownership. 

The Ranis of the Raj Mahal in the Fort had certain 
villages, managed b}" their own agents, of which they 
were supposed to receive the revenue ; the only thing 
which the agents " managed " was to divert this 
revenue into their o\yn pockets. 

In lieu of this, cash allowances from the state funds 
were now made to the Ranis, and the villages became 
khalsa (state) land. 

Whenever possible newly created Jagirdars were 
compensated with cash payments, and their land 
reverted once more to the state. 

This arrangement relieved the Jagirdars of the 
responsibilities and expense of management, while 
the r^mts were not ground down to the same extent 
as heretofore, and lastly the state revenue receipts 
were doubled in a short time — a distinct feather in 
Captain Loch’s cap. 

In 1882 a regular Customs Department was in- 
augurated by Mr. Hewson, a most capable and 
popular officer. 

Hitherto customs dues had been realized in the 
most haphazard way; most of the Jagirdars had 
instituted their own rates without the least con- 
sultation with their fellows, so that not only did the 
state exchequer suffer, but trade was greatly ham- 
pered as well. 

It was now ordained that customs should only be 
levied at the frontiers of the state, and separate duties 
for separate districts were abolished; these reforms 
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had the happy result of stimulating trade and mcrcas- 
mg the customs receipts from two to eleven lakhs m 
a very short time 

Pratap Smgh, as is well known, had a great affection 
and admiration for Europeans, and ha? left it on record 
that most of those who took service m Jodhpur were 
honest and mdustnous men for whom he entertamed 
the greatest respect, but he reframed from writing any- 
thmg m praise of them lest it should savour of flattery, 
as most of them were atiU ahve Alas I that record was 
dictated more than twenty years ago, and the words 
he might have spoken arc now for ever withheld 

Of Mr Hewson, who docs not come under this 
category, for he only hved until 1 888, he speaks m the 
highest terms, " being impelled to do so by the recol- 
lection of his high abUitiea and exceeding goodness 
of soul " 

One Christmas he and Pratap Smgh were at Loyana. 
It was a common custom then on ceremonial occasions 
to present Dalis, or baskets, of fruit and Oowers 
(sometimes even gifts of greater value) to European 
officers, indeed, all the Rajputana states had their 
Vakils or representatives at the seat of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, and presented, on his visiting then- 
state, a Dab with a cash present of one thousand 
rupees to each member of his party This custom was 
an expensive one for the states, and was abolished 
about the penod under notice by Sir Edward Bradford. 

According to custom, Pratap Smgh sent his friend 
a Chris tm as Dah of fruit and flowers, but Hewson 
returned it, coming m person to explain that, as a 
servant of the state, he did not think it proper to 
accept the gift “ To be sure,” said he, ” it is 
Qmstmas Day, and I shall be glad to have a peg of 
whisky at your palace ”, which he did, and then took 
Pratap Smgh back to his own quarters to return the 
compli me nt, lest he should remam under even that 
small obligation 
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Another time tlic Maharaja saw Mrs, Hewson in an 
ckka, which she was clrivini^ herself. lie thought it 
renoctecl on liini tliat so wortliy an officer as Hewson 
should have nothing belter than this primitive con- 
veyance; he accordingh- informed him that he was 
placing at his disposal a state carriage, which would 
be kept at his house. Hewson did not like to give a 
point-blank refusal, but subsequently induced Pratap 
Singli to persuade the Maharaja to withdraw his offer, 
saying that he did not wish to take a single pic from 
the state beyond his salarj'. 

Hewson was afterwards appointed tutor to Maharaj 
Kunwar Sardar Singh, the heir-apparent, who lived 
with him at the onl}’ bungalow Jodhpur then boasted 
at Paota, close to the present “ Shij) ” house. 

In 1 888 he died suddeni}', to the great regret of the 
people of Jodhpur; the Maharaja, indeed, on hearing 
the news, flung his arms round Pratap Singh’s neck 
and wept bitterly. 

His name was given to the Hc\\*son Hospital and 
the Hewson Girls’ School, which were founded in 
memorj’' of him. 

Even after his death his influence was felt, as when 
the Rev. Dr. Sommervillc, after vain attempts to 
establish Christian missionary work in Jodhpur, 
begged Mrs, Hew'son to intercede with the Maharaja 
for a site for building. This was granted unhesitat- 
ingly solely as a tribute to his dead friend. 

In 1883 Pratap Singh set about the reorganization 
of the excise; in common vnth most of the other 
state departments, such regulations as it possessed 
existed only to be evaded or defied. 

No limit had been fixed to the number of distilleries, 
with the result that these had sprung up in all direc- 
tions, in many cases quite untaxed. 

Most of the Thakurs and Jagirdars levied excise 
taxes for their own benefit, so that there was neither 
control of the drink traffic nor revenue accruing from 

6 
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It to the state The department was formally con- 
stituted m 1883, and four years later the state was 
divided into four cxase districts, all under a Superin- 
tendent, rules and regulations were drawn up, a 
regular assessment of all the distillenes was made, 
penalties against ilhat stills were ngorously enforced, 
and m a short time the state benefited from this 
source to the extent of a lakh a year 

A valuable asset to the state is the large salt lake 
at Sambhar on the eastern border, and during the 
reign of Maharaja Takhat Singh an arrangement had 
been made with the Government relative to the pro- 
duction of the salt and the annual sum which was to 
be paid to the state for handmg over its right therein 
This had proved unsatisfactory to both sides, and 
the Maharaja deputed Pratap Smgh to negotiate a 
fresh settlement 

He proved fully equal to the task, and the new 
settlement, which met with the approval both of the 
Government of India and the state, now provides the 
latter with an income of fifteen lakhs from salt alone 
The same period, 1881 1887, which saw the inception 
of these important reforms, was marked by the birth of 
an imdertaJong which was to exercise a very powerful 
influence on the soaal and commercial development 
of Marwar 

For a long time past the Maharaja had eagerly 
longed for the construction of a railway m his state, 
and in 1881, when he was paying a visit of condolence 
to Jaipur on the death of his great fnend, Maliaraja 
Ram Smgh, he went very fully mto the matter with 
Sir Edward Bradford, the A G G Both the Maharaja 
and Pratap Singh were far-sighted enough to see that, 
though the mitial cost of a railway would mevitably 
be heavy, the ultimate benefits to be derived from it 
would more than compensate for the outlay 

The officials of Marwar, on the other band, advocated 
a cheap tramway, which would yield no profit to 
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the state, and would benefit the city of Jodhpur 
only. 

As was to be expected, the will of the Maharaja 
prevailed, and the services of an engineer were 
obtained from the British Government, under whose 
direction a railway line was constructed from Kharchi 
(now ^lanvar) Junction to Pali; the line was extended 
from Pali to Jodhpur at the low construction cost of 
Rs. 20,000 per mile. On his departure for England 
he was replaced by Mr. Home, who proved a zealous 
and capable officer; many of the public buildings were 
designed and built by him, though the credit for by 
far the finest, the Mekhma Khas, or state offices, goes 
to Sir Swinton Jacob, whose artistic and beautiful 
design is at least equal to that of anj’’ building of 
modern times in Rajputana. Home, too, started a 
Public Worlvs Department on a sound basis. 

The success of the railwaj’- encouraged further 
extension, and a branch was constructed to Pachpadra, 
a distance of nine miles, with the view of facilitating 
the salt traffic; some forty j^cars later, at the moment 
of ^^Titing, the decision to close the Pachpadra salt 
workings has just been arrived at, the results being 
now no longer sufficient^ profitable. 

Two more highl}'^ important branches were con- 
structed — one from Jodhpur to Bhatinda, chiefly 
through Bikaner territory, and another from Luni 
across the Sind desert, abhorred of travellers, to 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

Jodhpur was in this way linked with Ajmer-Merwara 
in one direction, and with Ahmedabad and Bombay 
to the west through Manvar Junction; Sind, Karachi, 
and Quetta were all eventually made accessible from 
Luni, and the route to the Panjab was appreciably 
shortened by the Bhatinda branch. 

The Jodhpur and Bikaner Darbar now came to the 
conclusion that a line under their joint management 
would best serve their mutual interest, and in 1 889 the 
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amalgamation took place From that date the Ime 
baa been known as the Jodhpur-Bikancr Railway, 
ontil the spring of 1935, when, after protracted 
negotiations, each state took over the management 
of Its o\vn portion 

Pratap Singh m this matter gave evidence of his 
power to shake off the conservative, not to say 
reactionary, tram of administratrve thought which 
was so marked a trait among even the most highly 
educated men of his time m Rajputana, and his far 
sighted policy has enriched the state by an mcome 
which m 1934 35 totalled not less than thirty lakhs of 
net profit, as well as by thehenefits derived from mter 
commumcation with other people and places 

The condition of the aty of Jodhpur was the next 
matter to which Pratap Smgb directed his attention 

For the most part the streets were narrow, all of them 
were filthy and evil-smelling of samtation there was 
none To remedy these grave defects a Mimiapal Com 
mittce was created in 1 884 with Maharaj Bhopal Smgh 
as President and Munshi Hardayal Singh as secretary 
The Maharaja proved his mterest by an annual 
donation of Rs lo/xx) from his pnvy purse 

The control of the conservancy and samtation was 
placed m the hands of the Chief Medical Officer, 
then Lieutenant-Colonel A Adams, IJdB , under 
whose direction a conservancy light railway was 
constructed for removmg the refuse of the city to a 
discreet distance 

Pratap Singh states that these arrangements proved 
of great benefit to the residents of the capital, which 
we can well bcheve although it was the residents of 
that same capital in 1916 who sent urgent telegrams 
to the Viceroy and the Government of India demand 
ing the restoration of cer tain time-honoured and 
highly insanitary privileges which had recently been 
prohibited by the Inspector-General of the State 
Police 
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of Sardars and Ahalkara (officials) The road to the 
camp at Paota was luu^ by Jagirdars and their 
retainers , a cavalry squadron from Ennpura acted as 
escort, with Pratap Smgh and hb great fnend, Thakur 
Han Singh, of polo fame, nding m their capaaty as 
AJD C 's on either hand of Lord Dufferm's carriage 
A pig“Stick had been arranged at the express desire 
of His Excellency, whose skilJ and straight ndmg, 
despite advancing years, greatly imprest Pratap 
Smgh 

Lady Duffcnn witnessed the sport from an elephant, 
and afterwards visited the Rppw ; after dinner their 
Excellenaes and the Maharaja played billiards, and 
the \vell kno\vn player, Stanley, gave an exhibition of 
his skill 

At the state banquet the following night Lord 
Duffcnn paid a well deserved tribute to the loyalty 
end courage of the ruling house and their clan, the 
Rathores He afterwards euJogued the admmistra- 
tion, specially mentioning the extirpation of the 
maraudmg bands and the provision of a pure and 
wholesome water supply to Jodbpor 
That the Viceroy and Government of India were 
fully aware of Pratap Singh's responsibihty for the 
administrative progress of Marwar was shown by his 
receiving the title of K C-S J m the coarse of the same 
year, an honour which he had highly merited 

Education bad always taken a prominent place m 
hu thoughts, and the exceedingly backward state m a 
matter of such importance was patent to all 

On Pratap Singh’s return from Jaipur in 1878 
there were no more than five schools with a total of 
400 boys m the whole state, he soon caused this to 
be raised to eleven schools, with a total muster-roll of 
600 In 1 886 he instituted a Department of Education 
Schools were opened m the districts, until before long 
these numbered twenty six, giving instruction to 
3»300 pupils 
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A school Was stnrtocl for tlic sous of Tliakurs and 
jagirdars of ihe stale which, in honour of llie Resident, 
was named " 'I'he Rowlett Nobles' School," from which 
it was intended that the hoys should jjroceed to the 
Chiefs’ (Mayo) ('ollege at Ajmer. 

'i'he boys were brought up mider the eye of Sir 
Rratap, who spared no pains to inculcate in them the 
virtues of courage and manliness. One of the sports in 
which they were trained was that of wrestling with a 
l)anther. Tlte boa'll, a full-grown animal, was securely 
mur.r.led and had strong leathern gloves fastened over 
its feet, but even thus handicapj)ed it was ca])ablc of 
givitig an extremely good account of it.'ielf in a rough- 
and-tumble. 

'i'he boy.': wore taught from their earliest years that 
they ujas/ cty- with shut mouths, silently; then they 
were applauded and praised. If they opened their 
mouths and roared, they were soundly smacked into 
the bargain. 

These bovs were lucky indeed to liave the advice 
and exanij)le of one whose knowledge of wild animals 
and their habits was unique, only equalled by his 
courage and daring. For example, be would creep 
into a cave where a tiger was known to be lying up 
and light a match or candle; as the tiger sprang to the 
light he would quietly blow it out and crouch down, 
so that the beast jumped clear over him. 

It is probable that book-learning played a secondary 
part in the training, but until his departure for Idar 
there was not a boy who did not jirofit by and 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

Another school was opened in the same year with 
the object of fitting its students to enter state service. 
An examination was held on completion of the course, 
and those who passed were to be provided with 
appointments. 

Unfortunately — until very recently, indeed — the 
educational polic}^ of the state, after this promising 
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start, has mainly been one of stagnation, although 
from time to time spasmodic attempts, sometimes 
educationally unsound, have been made to raise the 
level of education Frequent changes of administra- 
tion, generally mvolving a change of pohcy, and apathy 
of the general pubbc have had much to do with this, 
but there are clear signs of a brighter future 

Talce the cases of the two schools mentioned above 
The former passed through many vicissitudes and was 
housed m many buildings, ranging from a deserted 
palace to coach houses and syces' quarters, the 
number of pupils eventually dwindled to one boy, who, 
report has it, was generally absent It was Pratap 
Singh himself who, on his return to Jodhpur as Regent 
in 1911, rescued it from total echpse, as we shall see 
ID due course 

The other school was less fortunate, and passed away 
with hardly a struggle for existence at an early age 

In 1886 Sir Pratap was called upon to deal with a 
couple of dacoits of the Mma tnbe, whose depredations 
in Marwar and the adjoining territories had struck 
terror mto the luckless inhabitants 

One, Ghatia, seems to have been but a scurvy 
rogue, but the other, Padia, was a villam of parts 
and almost worthy to be classed with the celebrated 
Tantia Bhil, he was brave, resourceful, and chivalrous, 
as well as a bom leader 

Special police were put on his track, and Sir Pratap 
himself made several attempts to capture him, but he 
proved for a long time too elusive A past-master 
of disguise, he would appear as a Sadhu, a coohe, in 
the motley garb of a fakir, and many another dress, 
appearing sometimes fifty miles from the scene of 
yesterday's exploit Though unsuccessful in running 
these two dacoits to earth, Sir Pratap made the 
pursuit so unrelenting that they finally weaned of 
the life of the hunted and determined to seek for 
pardon at the feet of the Maharaja 
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With this intention they set out for Jodhpur, but, 
stopping to rest at a village wine-shop, Padia exceeded 
the bounds of moderation. The pusillanimous Ghatia 
left him in a helpless condition, and made his way to 
Jodhpur, where he gave himself up to Sir Pratap, with 
what result history does not relate. 

Padia, when sober again, betook himself to Gujarat, 
under the impression that Ghatia intended to betray 
him, • and worked there as a coohe until he was 
tracked down. He escaped to Ahmedabad in the 
guise of a fakir; there he joined two dacoits from 
Sirohi, one of whom was offered a large reward by the 
police if he would enable them to capture Padia, but 
there was honour among thieves, and the three made 
for Godwar, where they began to plunder. On one 
occasion they robbed three Mahajans (large traders), 
and followed up the feat by ambushing a company of 
Banjaras (grain merchants) and relieving them of 
property worth 6,000 rupees. 

In the mH^e one of the other dacoits shot down 
two of the Banjaras. Padia, with a chivalry unusual 
among gentlemen of his fraternity, refused to take 
more than a modest sixty rupees as his share of the 
loot, and returned the rest, saying that he had no wish 
to snatch the bread from the mouths of the innocent 
women and children in the company. 

He was once surrounded by a strong posse, but, 
although shot by his betrayer in the arm, “ he shrieked 
so loud, and jumped up and down and hither and 
thither so frantically, that they all fled in fear, and he 
slunk away quietly.” 

On another occasion he snatched a gun from the 
hands of a Sepoy of the Darbar, but was subsequently 
seized with remorse, decided to return it, and actually 
did so by thrusting it into the hands of an executive 
officer in the midst of a crowd. 

Finally, Sir Pratap once more took up the chase in 
person, and Padia was laid by the heels. When the 
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news of her son’s arrest reached his mother, she merely 
uttered curses on him for not having killed himself 
when cornered. 

He made a full confession, acknowledging to thirty* 
three dacoities. He was sentenced to be hanged, and 
on the day of execution he cheerfully mounted the 
scaffold, and put the rope round his neck with his own 
hands. “ The Darbar made excellent arrangements 
for his funeral, and sanctioned an adequate provision 
for his survivors.” 



CHAPTER VJII 

FIRST \TSIT TO ENGLAND. 1887 

In 1SS7 occurred what to Sir Pratap was thus far 
undoubted!}' the greatest event of his life. He was 
deputed by the Viceroy to go to England as the bearer 
of the congratulations of Jodhpur to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria on the occasion of her Jubilee. 

Before his departure it was arranged to mark the 
great occasion by: 

A gift of Rs. 1 5,000 to the Imperial Institute. 

La}dng the foundation stone of the beautiful Raj 
Courts, the Mekhma khas, built to the design of Sir 
Swdnton Jacob at a cost of over three lakhs of rupees. 

The presentation of portraits of His Highness and 
the Maharaj Kunwar to Her Majesty as Nazars. 

The release of prisoners, a review of troops, a salute 
of 10 1 guns, and local celebrations. 

Long before the day of the Jubilee Sir Pratap had 
made his first trip to Europe. Realizing that his in- 
ability to speak English and his ignorance of English life 
would place him at a very great disadvantage, he wisely 
asked the Government of India to allow an English 
official to accompany him. Accordingly, Captain 
Bruce Hamilton, A.D.C. to Lord Reay, was directed 
to act as his mentor. Thakurs Hari Singh and Roop 
Singh were also members of the party. 

He sailed on the Tasmania, and was fortunate 
enough to have Sir Edward Bradford as a fellow- 
passenger, By his help and that of Captain Hamilton 
he managed to pick up a little English during the 
voyage. 
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No one who had the pnvilege of knowing Sir Pratap 
will ever forget the wonderful language which he 
ultimately evolved for himself Hia constant associa- 
tion with Europeans for the rest of his life should have 
enabled him to speak English both well and fluently, 
had he so wished, but hia knack of summing up the 
situation m a most apposite and ongmal phrase of 
broken English proved so entertaining to his hearers 
that he dung to it throughout his life 

Those who should know best tell me that he was 
never a scholar, and could not have improved his 
English One wonders I 

His quamt sayings have been treasured by four 
generations of our Royal Family, and the number 
of good stones attnbuted to him must rival those 
laid, nghtly and wrongly, at the door of the celebrated 
Dr Spooner 

At Suez he disembarked and proceeded by land to 
Cairo, leaving on board his luggage, which mduded 
about three lakhs' worth of jeWellery, doubtless to be 
worn in honour of the Queen whom he revered, for 
jewellery is the last thing one would associate with him . 

After Cairo he visited Constantinople as the guest 
of the Bntish Consul, where he saw the procession 
of the Sultan, who went m state every Fnday to 
the Imperial Musjid 

Thence to Vienna, whui by its beauty appealed to 
him more than any other aty m Europe with which 
he became acquamted “ At Vienna," Sir Pratap 
relates, " one day we were at breakfast, and Captain 
Bruce Hamilton was reading a newspaper, when all of 
a sudden his face was spread over with pallor, and his 
whole appearance mdicated deep distress I feared 
there was some bad news from Jodhpur which he was 
not willing to communicate to me before breakfast, 
and so I pressed him to let me know why he looked 
so pained 

" He informed me with the greatest regret that 
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the ship Tasmania had been drowned, and that my 
clothes and jewellery left with the Captain had 
probabl}’^ been lost. He continued that, if I had not 
got nty things insured, m}’- loss must be great. 

" ‘ You seem to be verj’^ anxious about my clothes 
and jeweller}’-,’ I replied, * but don't you feel concerned 
about your friend, Sir Edward Bradford? No regret 
need be felt for money and things, for these can be 
secured afresh, but a friend, if lost, cannot be replaced ; 
a life gone is irrecoverable.' ” 

A wire was sent to the port where the ship had sunk 
offering £ 1,000 for the recoverj'^ of the jewellery. 
Divers proved successful, as it was in an accessible 
spot, but nothing else was salved. 

News of Sir Edward Bradford’s safety was received, 
and Sir Pratap departed for Paris, where Captain 
Hamilton had taken rooms for a week ; but he reckoned 
without Sir Pratap, whose opinion of the gay city is 
an interesting, though verj’- sweeping, criticism of its 
numerous places of architectural beautji- and historical 
interest. 

“ I did not like the city at all,” he comments. 
” With the exception of certain lanes and alleys, no 
other portion of the city appeared to me to be worth 
seeing. Apart from this, the moral atmosphere seemed 
to me very noxious. As a rule, seekers after pleasure 
resort there. On this account I got disgusted vith 
the city in three days, and expressed my desire to leave 
for England at once. 

” The Captain pressed me to complete a week, as 
money had been paid to the hotel for that period and 
no refund would be made. But I said I did not care 
for money, but was more anxious to preserve my sense 
of self-respect. It is not proper for men of high birth 
and good breeding to stay in such a city. 

” Accordingly we left Paris, and reached London by 
way of Dover. The steamer which took us across 
the Channel was small and light, and tossed about 
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a good deal All the other paaaengera had to take 
vomiting pots before them, but, strange to say, none 
of us thrw, though it was our first voyage, felt any 
desire to vomit at all 

" In London,” he continues, ” we took quarters at 
the Alexandra Hotel, which directly overlooked High 
[w] Park, Every sort of comfort was provided there, 
and the management being excellent, nothing was 
left to be desired ” 

Sir Pratap, whenever the choice of residence in 
London was left to him, remained faithful to the 
Alexandra, and stayed there on many subsequent 
occasions 

” As the suits of clothes I had brought from India 
had all been lost with the ship,” he goes on, ” I was 
anxious what to do for clothes, where no tailor could 
be found to prepare Indian suits 

” The Jubilee was near at hand At last by good 
luck a way was found 

” Lady Rosebery happened to hear fi^m some 
source that my clothes ^d been drowned, and that I 
was hard up for Indian smts A short time previously 
she had got out from India some pieces of pneed 
khmkhab, and out of these she presented four pieces 
to me Captam Bruce Hamilton tried much to pay 
the pnee, but Lady Rosebery would not accept it 
But although the doth was obtamed, no way was 
visible to get it made into dress I went to a number 
of ' gentlemen’s tailors,' but they all expressed their 
mabihty to prepare suits m Indian style, as they could 
not understand the cut At last I betook myself to 
a ' ladies' tailor,’ and giving a suit of mine, asked him 
to make another aftCT that pattern With great 
difficulty, and after a number of trials, he succeeded 
m preparing suits as desired He felt special difficulty 
in m akin g Pajamas (breeches), for they were altogether 
a novel thing to him From that time, however, the 
Jodhpur style of Pajamas became famous as ‘Jodhpur 
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breeches,’ and day by day it has gone on increasing 
in popularity. Although there was so much difficulty 
in getting my suits made, when ready thej'^ fitted me 
very exactly. By this time I believe there are many 
tailors’ shops in London where suits in Indian style 
are prepared." 

Looking back to the manners and customs of 1887, 
it can hardl}'- be a matter for surprise that a ” ladies’ 
tailor ’’ should be puzzled by the cut of Jodhpur, or 
any other, breeches 1 

Sir Pratap found a number of old friends in London ; 
his courtly manners and delightful personality 
speedil}'^ gained many more for him. Invitations 
were showered upon him, and he rarclj' took any 
meal, save breakfast, at his own expense. 

The record he has left of his first interview with the 
great Queen-Empress illustrates verj’’ clearly the love 
and reverence with which he always regarded his 
sovereign and the members of the Ro3'al Family, but 
it was not easj’’ to Sir Pratap to laj^ bare his deepest 
feelings, and he onlj’- too often leaves us a somewhat 
bald and colourless account of occasions when he was 
in reality most deeply moved. 

In this case there is a simple beauty about the 
brief narration of an interview which remained one 
of his most sacred memories until the hour of his 
death. 

He says: " Four or five da^'^s after my arrival, the 
august Queen-Empress Victoria was pleased to send 
for me, and in obedience of the command I presented 
myself before her. Reaching near her, 1 made my 
salute in the Indian fashion, placing my sword on the 
ground; then advancing close I Idssed her gracious 
hand extended to me in English style, and immediately 
raised it to my eyes. For some minutes Her Majesty 
kept talking with me, asking particulars about the 
voyage, and expressed regret at the drowning of 
the ship. . . . All the English officers present were 
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astonished at the ccccntnaty of this salutation, and 
after the reception was over interrogated me about it 
I explained to them that, according to Indian ideas, 
It was thought ill to salute one's master with arms on, 
and so I had placed my sword on the ground Further, 
that after kusmg Her Majesty's hand, I raised it to 
my eyes, because there is nothing dearer to a man than 
his eyes This explanation seemed to satisfy every- 
one ” 

A few days after he attended a review of British 
troops, at which the Prmce of Wales, mounted on a 
very fine horse, was present with his staff, the same 
day His Royal Highness appomted Sir Pratap to be 
one of his Aides-de-Camp, and presented him with the 
aigrette, which the oflScer generally has to purchase 
Many years afterwards Sir Pratap sajrs " This aigrette 
IS still with me, and although it has become so very 
old, I wear it often as a token of honour " 

Dtstinctions were now showered on him The same 
day he was gazetted as an honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel m the Bntish Army, and very soon afterwards 
he was placed on the staff of the Qu«?cn He was in 
attendance on Her Majesty when Nazars were pre- 
sented to her by the Indian prmces who had come to 
attend her Jubilee, and, for this reason, he had brought 
no gift with him, being under the impression that 
another opportunity of presenting his Nazar would be 
afforded him 

His account of an averted contretemps runs 
“ After the names of all the Indian pnnecs had been 
announced, and the Queen had token a view of the 
offerings placed on th^ table, my n^e was called 
I was extremely puzzled what to do, but suddenly 
remembered there was the ' Su^iesh ' ^ on my head 
No sooner thought than I broke the string by which it 
was tied, and as I \vai standmg very near Her Majesty, 
with both my hands lowered I offered the Sirpesh as 

* A ^tden omaaent Mt with Jewels for the hstd or turboa 
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iny Naznr. Her Majesty took it up with Iicr own 
hands witli evident satisfaction and made it over to 
tlie Duke of Connaupht." 

This action of Sir Pratap caused considerable com- 
ment, and he was asked by Lord Cross, Secretary of 
State for India, wliy he had done it. He explained 
what liad haj)])encd, and was commended for his 
resource. 

Uitcr in the day Sir IValap’s cup of joy was filled 
to overflowing. " In the evening when the Queen 
came to tlic royal dinner she wore the Sirpesh on her 
breast. She was pleased to call me near licr and say 
that, as 1 liad presented my Nazar with my heart’s 
esteem and alfection, she had worn it in the same 
spirit. Indeed, our benign sovereign was most 
gracious to me, and, although a number of great chiefs 
from India were present there, she treated me with 
special favour. Whenever, whether at ball or dinner, 
I was present, she would talk to me with great atten- 
tion and kindness." 

The evening was to provide an unrehearsed enter- 
tainment. " An English official of Bombay, who by 
the grace of God was very huge in bulk, came to 
present a silver funnel pipe for keeping papers. The 
floor of the hall being very smooth his feet slipped, and 
he fell down in all his portly volume, while the dimen- 
sions of his belly made him get up with the greatest 
difficulty. Even the Queen could not preserve her 
gravit}’- at the sight, while others were moved to open 
laughter. When the poor fellow went out for very 
shame, the laughter became so loud behind his back 
that the whole hall resounded, and Her Majesty 
thought fit to order the door to be closed. For four 
or five minutes all laughed to their hearts' content. 
At last the door was opened, and the object of all this 
merriment entered the hall again." 

The Jubilee itself was beyond Sir Pratap ’s power of 
description. He merely states that all who saw it 
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will remeinber it for ever, and tliat, while the other 
Indian chiefs “ were mounted in carriages," he rode a 
horse. 

He remained in England for about four months 
more, during which he paid many visits to the country 
houses of his friends, among whom he mentions Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Rothschild. 

English coimtry life appealed to him very strongly. 
“ Just as London boasts of bring the foremost among 
the leading cities of the world, so the coimtry houses 
of England, to which their owners resort in the summer 
days for rest and recreation, are also unique of their 
kind in the world. They are worth seeing. There 
one never feels fatigued, and always keeps fresh and 
vigorous. One hardly feels inclined to go to sleep 
there, for sleep follows fatigue, and not the remotest 
resemblance to fritigue is felt in these country houses. 
I always wished to be engaged in something or other 
involving labour. ... In my opinion, it would be 
hardly improper to compare an English country house 
to heaven as a place for healthy and innocent en- 
joyment." 

His comments on racing in England are very 
disappointing, after an opening which arouses 
one’s expectations. " I must say something about 
England's racing also," he begins. " Racing is a 
very fevourite sport in England; whenever there is a 
great race, hundreds of thousands of people flock to 
sec it from great distances, ond bettings are freely 
made upon the horses which arc in the running." 

During his sojourn in London he was in the habit 
ofriding daily in the Park. Horses had been purchased 
for the little party, as Sir Pratap considered this to 
be less expensive for a stay of several months than 
hiring nould have been; indeed, he deemed the 
charges for hiring extremely high. 

Sir Pratap and the other Indians of the party 
afforded daily amusement to the London street 
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urcliins, to wlioin tlioir dress and turl)ans of varied 
I'olours proved most cnicrlainini;. Many wore tlie 
nanies hesiowod on llicm. " jMary Hamilton,” 

Buffalo Bill,” ” Fred Archer,” were examples of 
these witticisms. 

Sir IVatap and Thakur I lari Singh botli entered 
for the Jubilee races lield at Ranelagh, but the former 
Ijroved to be over wciglit, and was debarred from 
taking part. Ilari Singh was on a horse which had 
never jumped before, so. 1 )}* Sir Pratap's advice, he 
hung back during the first ]>art of the race, ” in order 
that Ills mount might gain confulencc from seeing the 
other liorscs jumj).” Tlie .apparent liopelcssncss of 
liis cliance, together witli his unfamiliar costume, 
provoked much kindly merriment, which changed to 
licarty cheers when the Thakur steadily made his way 
to the front, and finally won hands down. He won 
six races in all, and was the hero of the day, to Sir 
Pratap’s great delight. 

Sir Prntnp paid a visit to Aldershot, where a sham 
fight took place; ns a .spectacle it was spoilt by a 
strong wind and consequent dust. At the finish of the 
proceedings about 200 officers sat down to lunch in 
a dust}' and dishevelled condition — only tlie Prince 
of Wales had been able to wash — which caused not a 
little merriment. 

After five months in England Sir Pratap returned 
to India without halting anywhere. He met with 
a deservedly warm welcome; at Bombay Maharaj 
Kunwar Sardar Singh was there to greet him, and he 
was highly honoured by the Maharaja and Colonel 
Powlett travelling to Marwar Junction to meet him. 
His brother showed him the highest marks of affection 
and honour, and a shower of rain, regarded in such a 
dry country as a happy omen, fell at the moment of 
his arrival, giving an auspicious aspect to his welcome 
home. 

Sir Pratap was fully conscious of the effect his visit 
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had produced on him, he felt that it had *' eacpanded 
both head and heart," his outlook had widened, and 
the sight of the ^vondc^ful progress made m Europe 
had imbued him with the determination to aid Jodhpur 
also m ascending the ladder of advancement His 
shrewd brain, with its readmess m assimilating pro 
gressive ideas, had stored up a mass of valuable 
material, which he planned to utilize m the future 
for the improvement of the state to which he was 
devoted 



CHAPTER IX 

ROYAL VISITS TO JODHPUR 

On his return to Jodhpur, Sir Pratap resumed his 
task of reform. A court of Sardars had been formed 
in 1885 as a tentative measure, and its success now 
led to the institution of a State Council, composed of a 
number of the leading officials; a committee was also 
appointed to revise the existing laws of the state. 

In 1888 the State Medical Department was initi- 
ated and the Hewson Hospital opened in the city. 
This with the passage of time has proved inadequate 
to the city’s need, and is about to be superseded by 
a well-equipped and up-to-date hospital outside the 
city walls. Hospitals and dispensaries were opened 
in many of the mofussil districts, and their number was 
added to in course of time. 

The services of Mr. Laurie, Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Ajmer-Merwara, were secured for a month 
to start a Forest Department; he reported that two 
stretches of jungle could easily be preserved, each 
over fifty miles long — one towards Ajmer, and one on 
the borders of Mewar (Udaipur). A tax was put on 
wood-cutting, and grazing rules were drawn up. A 
trial farm was opened at Sadri, and gardens were laid 
out close to Rai-ka-Bag Palace, at Balsamand, and 
other places, which formed welcome oases of restful 
green amid- the sun-scorched sandy wastes. Maha- 
raja Jaswant Singh was a great lover of gardens, and 
it is probable that the gardens owed their origin to 
this. Sir Pratap, on the other hand, in later years, 
was prone to sacrifice beauty to utility, and allowed 
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several most attractive gardens to go to rack and 
rum, flo\vcnng shrubs made no appeal to him, and 
were replaced by mohwa trees and lucerne 

In iSSg the Manvar State Press, nhich is now 
worked by the Gaol Superintendent, came mto being, 
and the Marwar GaztUt, hitherto a worthless rag, 
was published regularly as the official organ of the 
Darbar 

Ever smee Sir Pratap s return from the Kabul 
llission It had been his cherished desire to create a 
body of regular state cavalry We ha\e previously 
seen what a motley and untramed rabble composed 
the state forces, there were horsemen and foot 
soldiers — thej’ could not bo dignified by the titles of 
cavalry and mfantrj — %\ith officers who called them- 
selves Colonels Majors, and so on, but training, dis- 
aplme, and proper equipment wtrt non existent 

Sir I^tap obtained the Maharaja's sanction to his 
appointment ns on honorary Licutenant-Colonel of 
ca\*nlry, and began to form a regular body of horse 
with the fifty or sixtj Rnjput Soavars nho were his 
retinue He himself supervised their ndmg, and his 
pn\ate secretary, Mr Raghubans Naroj'an, taught 
them the Dntish sj*8tem of drill 

Sir Pratap now m\nted Major Pnnsep of the nth 
Lancers, who had formerly treated him so kindly at 
Peshawar, to \isit Jodhpur, he came, accompanied by 
Captain Deatson (nftenvards Major-General Sir Stuart 
Deatson, some time Inspector-General of Imperial 
Science Troops), and both officers were greatly im- 
pressed bj the smartness of Sir Pratap's little force, 
but expressed great surprise that such promising 
material did not come forward in greater numbers 
for military service 

At this juncture news came from the Government of 
India lliat Jodhpur, along with other states, should 
raise a contingent of either cavnirj or infintr) for the 
Imperial service This vras completely in accord vrith 
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the wishes of the Maharaja and Sir Pratap ; orders w^ere 
passed at once that one corps of cavalry and one of 
infantry should be raised. 

The former proved an easy task. Sir Pratap 's little 
band formed the nucleus, the Maharaja gave 300 
horses, and others were presented by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Maharaj Kishore Singh, and Bhopal Singh, 
his brother; the men were equally easy to come by, 
and in a ver}’’ short time a force of 600 to 700 was 
available. 

The infantry, however, was another matter alto- 
gether. The Rajput of Marwar has no leanings in 
that direction; give him a horse, or, failing that, a 
camel, good, but w'alking he has a hearty contempt 
for. Consequently no men were forthcoming for this 
branch of the ser\dce, and it was decided to raise a 
second body of cavalry instead. 

This, again, w'as not difficult, and i ,200 Sowars in 
all were enlisted; their annual cost to the state was 
about six lakhs, and they were given the name of 
" Sardar Rissala ” (Jodhpur Lancers), after Maharaj 
Kumvar Sardar Singh, heir-apparent, a name which 
they were to make famous, both in France and 
Palestine, where their dashing charges have earned 
for the' regiment a glory that \vill not fade. 

The services of Captain Beatson were obtained from 
the Government to supervise the training, but as he 
had at first to devote part of his time to Jaipur and 
Bharatpur as well, the Jodhpur Darbar soon applied 
for and obtained the exclusive use of his services. 

For five years Captain Beatson remained in Jodhpur, 
where his devoted and whole-hearted work is still 
remembered with gratitude and admiration. As a 
soldier and as a great gentleman he is still spoken of 
in Jodhpur with affection and respect. Sir Pratap 
and he became the closest of friends, and Sir Stuart 
Beatson’s death hit Sir Pratap very hard. 

Early in 1889 Jodhpur was visited by Lord Reay, 
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Governor of Bombay, who witnessed the march past 
of the Sardar Rissala The Maharaja ^stis too indis- 
posed to attend the state banquet, and it fdl to Sir 
Pratap to propose in his stead the health of the 
Queen-Empress, ^^hlch he did m Marwan, deeming; 
his English imequal to the task 

Tnvo months later, on March 15, 1889, General 
Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander m-Chief In India, 
visited Jodhpur for the first time It is not surprising 
to leam that " special marks of honour ” were iho^vn 
to him. 

The morning after his amvnl was devoted to pig- 
sticking General Roberts, Colonel Powlett, nnd Sir 
Pratap \vcrc nding a big boar, and Roberts speared, 
but the po\vcrful brute, turning quickly, charged 
Colonel Powlett and caught his boot in its mouth 
before Roberts succeeded in dispatching it 

At the banquet that night Su* Pratap, at the 
Maharaja’s bidding, proposed the health of the Queen 
Empress, and also that of the Commander in Chief, to 
whom he paid a glowing tribute His Encellencj, in 
the course of his reply, spoke words both rncmomblc 
and prophetic “ In the life of Colonel Skinner, which 
I ha^ e been reading again with increased interest smcc 
I came to Rajputana, we arc told that, if we seek for 
n picture of chivalrous gallantry , unswcr\ing fidchtj , 
and fearless self dc\ otion, wt hav e onij to turn to the 
caMilr^ of the Rajpoot states, and particubrl> to that 
of the Rathorcs We shall then find acts of resolute 
heroism that hate not been surpassed bj the troops 
of nnj age or country It is the lizat or Abroo of the 
Rajpoot which Is dearer to him than life, and which 
makes him rcadj to sacnficc ocrything in defence of 
his chief and clan ” 

How opilj do these words describe Sir Pratap 
himself Sir Frederick wxnt on to saj “ I wish that 
time would admit of mj recounting some of the man} 
mslancrs In which Rajpoots, when fighting against 
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vastly superior numbers, have cheerfully laid down 
their lives rather than dishonour themselves by giving 
up their arms or acknowledging themselves conquered. 
But were I to begin I should find it difficult to stop. 
Of one thing, however, I am sure, ladies and gentle- 
men, that what has been done before will be done 
again should occasion require it, and we may rest 
satisfied that no Rajpoot cavalry were more self- 
sacrificing or more loyal to their rulers than the body 
of Rathore horse, now being raised at Jodhpur, will 
be to the British Government. . . . And I can pro- 
mise the princes, nobles, and well-born Rajpoots who 
take service in this cavalry'- that their high birth and 
the grand traditions of the Rajpoot race will be most 
carcfull}’’ respected when the time comes for them to 
take their place in the field with the troops of the 
Queen-Empress of India !” Stirring words which 
were to be borne out in every .detail on the fields of 
France and Palestine. 

During his brief stay Sir Frederick Roberts inspected 
the state troops under the command of Sir Pratap, 
and praised the smart appearance of both men and 
horses. 

Before departing he took part in another pig-stick, 
in which he stuck a boar in the belly; the animal 
turned and, getting underneath his horse, wounded 
it in the belly in its turn. Sir Pratap, who was close 
up, leapt from his horse and, mindful of his old 
vTestling trick, seized the boar by the hind-legs and 
held it until Sir Frederick had time to jump off too, 
pick up the spear which Sir Pratap had thrown away 
in order to use his hands, and dispatch the boar on 
foot. 

With his habitual modesty Sir Pratap leaves not 
the slightest hint that his exploit was in any way out 
of the common. 

Nearly a year after this memorable occasion 
Jodhpur was honoured for the first time by a visit 
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from one*of the Royal Family of England — Hu Roj-al 
Highness* Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Garcncc, the 
eldest son of the Pnnee Albert Edu-ard of Wales and 
brother of our present King 
He arn\cd at Jodhpur, after stopping the special 
tram for a sand-grouse shoot at Pall, m the afternoon 
of February 22 , 1890, and n*as received i\*ith all the 
ceremony befitting the occasion 
The Maharaja performed the Nlchara^^lr ceremony, 
\va\'ing a bag of money round the Prince's head as he 
alighted from the tram, a proccedmg which is apt to 
take bj surprise anjone not previously warned. 

The Pnnee rode m a state carnage mth the Maha- 
raja, followed bj an imposing procession, and escorted 
bj the Sardar Rmala under the command of Sir 
Pratap The bttcr’s horse had been sent to meet him 
at the station and had been “ dressed up with a 
crupper," to which it was not accustomed, and which 
caused it to give trouble all along the route to the 
Paota camp On his amvnl at the camp, the Pnnee 
asked the reason for this Sir Pratap explained that 
the horse ' had been dressed up \nth a crupper by 
the Dafadar on account of the speciality of the 
occasion " and that its restlessness had caused him 
to lose his K C 3 I medal on the uaj IIis Highness 
\ erj kindlj told him not to let his loss trouble him, as 
he himself, on his return to England, would sec that 
another was sent to Su" Pratap in its pbcc 

When the Duke of Clarence came to India he was 
keen on sport, but not a good horseman, and the 
Jodhpur Darbar were asked to supply horses for his 
personal use dunng the tour, ns this would insure 
thetr being reliable and well trained, and a fine bay 
hor^e was made pig-shy for him 
During his visit to Jodhpur he rode a beautiful 
roan marc, one da> he was out with Sir Pratap, a 
watchful guardian, at his side. Sir Pratap was not 
satisfied with hii manner of nding, and said promptlj : 
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“ Sir, you not riding like that, you riding like this. 
You riding like that you spoiling mj'’ mare.” 

The Prince was most grateful, and said: “Thank 
you so much, Sir Pratap ; it is so good of you to tell 
me. People never will tell me things, alwaj^s sa3dng I 
do perfect^. If thej’’ would onl}'’ tell me the truth, 
I should have a chance of learning.” He certainly 
improved his riding under Sir Pratap ’s short period of 
supervision. 

His Royal Highness took so kindly to pig-sticking 
that, at his desire, three days instead of one were 
given up to it ; he earned the warm admiration of Sir 
Pratap by his pluck, as well as his eagerness to improve 
his horsemanship. On one occasion he got off his 
horse to join Sir Pratap, who had also dismounted, in 
tr^dng to drive a boar out of a big bush, from which 
it refused to be dislodged; when Sir Pratap told 
him it was not safe, the Prince insisted on sharing the 
danger, and refused to remount until Sir Pratap had 
done so first. Another day he galloped at a boar, 
which at once charged; the impact of the Prince’s 
spear was so great that it pierced the boar’s skull, 
came out the other side, and laid the animal dead at 
his feet. It proved very difficult to extract the spear, 
and in doing so the spear-head was bent. Sir Pratap 
suggested that the Prince should take the boar's head 
and spear as mementos, but Sir Edward Bradford 
said that no presents were allowed to be offered to His 
Royal Highness. 

“ These cannot be called things given as presents, 
but if you are inclined to make so much of these 
trifles you are at liberty to pay me a price for them.” 

This made the others laugh, and Sir Pratap had his 
way ; the head and spear were taken to London, where 
they remained, and possibly still remain, as mementos 
of the Prince's sport at Jodhpur. 

A state banquet was held on February 24. The 
Maharaja “ sat with a quiet and sedate look by the 
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side of the Pnnce/’ and, after he had proposed the 
toast of the Queen Empress, it fell to Sir Pratap to 
propose the health of the roj'al guest in a short speech, 
uhich Colonel Po^lett then rendered m English as 
follows ' By command of His Highness the Maharaja, 
I beg to rise to propose the health of His RojtiI 
Highness Pnnce Alb^ Victor, who has deigned to 
grace Jodhpur with a visit It is an auspicious 
occasion an c\ent which will adorn the pages of our 
historj , and which we must make the most of Words 
fail me to gi\e adequate expression to the grateful 
emotions of m> mind, and it is needless to say that 
wc arc all imbued with this feeling His Highness 
has commissioned me to express his unbounded jo>, 
and to rcspectfullj tender his thanks for this roj'nl 
condescension 

In former times Emperors visited our countr> 
Cither to usurp our lands or disgrace our honour, but 
now the roj*ai \Tsits are like angel \'isits, meant as 
fa\oura to raise our position and dignity The 
Maharaja his fomilj and his state shall alvraj*s be 
found ready to sacrifice themsehes in the service of 
Her Imperial Majesty the Queen Empress 

Ladies and gentlemen permit me to ask jou to 
join His Highness the Maharaja dnnking the health 
of the illustrious guest 

His Roj-al Highness returning thanks, spoke of 
the histone deeds of valour for v\hich the Rathores 
were ever famous He WTnt on to saj “ Nowhere 
dunng m> tour have I been more heartily vwicomed 
or splendidly entertained and nowhere have I enjoyed 
myself more thoroughly than dunng my visit here 

I am aware how great a pleasure Sir Pratap 
Singh s visit to England as representing His Highness 
the Mahinja at the Jubilee festival, gave to Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress how popular he made 
himself while there and know how great wall be Her 
Majesty s gratification to receive a letter from me, 
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actually from his home, containing a description of 
my reception here, and an account of the loyal ex- 
pressions which have been used by him on behalf of 
Your Highness in proposing my health. I will only 
now ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to join me in 
drinking the health of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and in wishing him and the state of Marwar 
every possible prosperity.” 

Some two years later the news of his untimely death 
came to Jodhpur. Sir Pratap was dreadfully upset; 
an officer, who happened to be with him, thinking 
to console him, remarked: ” Well, the poor lad was 
terribly delicate, and it may be a better thing for the 
Empire to have a stronger man.” 

” Sahib, he was your Prince,” and the Englishman 
stood reproved. 

The same year brought the Viceroy, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, as a visitor to Jodhpur, and a new 
departure was made by housing him at the bungalow 
of Thakur Hari Singh at Ratanada, instead of at 
Paota, where distinguished visitors had previously 
been lodged. 

During this visit the Viceroy witnessed a parade 
of the Sardar Rissala, which was followed by some 
skilful riding by two of the squadrons, who jumped 
walls and open drains, rode up and down steps, 
crossed bridges, and rode through a narrow passage 
between high walls. 

Before leaving the parade ground His Excellency 
addressed to the Maharaj Kunwar and Sir Pratap 
Singh a formal expression of his appreciation of the 
progress made by the Rissala in their training. 
” From the reports of Colonel Mellis and Major 
Beatson,” said His Excellency, ” it was already known 
to me that since the Rissala was placed under the 
training and supervision of the British Government it 
had shown extraordinary improvement. But having 
seen the troops with my own eyes, and watched their 
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soldierly bearing and mo\cinents, and then* manner 
of nding, my satisfaction is complete ” 

In his speech at the state banquet the following 
night he paid a further tribute to the effiaency of the 
troops, and to the spirit which animated officers and 
men abke The portion of his speech which dealt 
with this question is worth quoting 

I trust that Your Highness wiU allow me to 
express my admiration for the magnificent body of 
troops which appeared under the command of Your 
Highness s brother, Sir Pratnp Singh, upon parade 
yesterday mormng 

" The Sordar Rissala has, 1 understand, been for 
less than a year under special training, and the extra- 
ordinary smartness of the regiment is only to be 
explained by the fact that to both officers and men 
the scmcc is a labour of Io^ e 
' The Giief Inspecting Officer, Colonel Mellis, has 
reported to me that in no state has a greater spint 
of enthusiasm been manifested than in this, a spirit 
which 1 belic\‘c exists in the breast of every one of 
Your Highness s Rajpoot subjects, from the Prime 
Minister downwards I trust that the time may be 
far distant when the Government of India may find 
Itself called upon to ask the Jodhpur state for the use 
of Its troops but of this 1 feel sure that, should that 
time ever come the Sardar Rissala, and the distin- 
guished officer who commands it, will claim a place 
which will give them an opportunity of showing that 
the chivalrous traditions of the Rathore family have 
not been forgotten in this state ” 

His Excellency was singularly happy in his phrns 
ing for. nearly twentv five years later, the distin- 
guished officer in question did " claim a pbice " In 
the fiRhtmg line for himself and the Rissala imme- 
diately the ncv\-s reached him that war had been 
declared 

In this speech IIis Excellency, by hU exhaustive 
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review of the refonns recently efTected in tlic state, 
sliowcd that the Government of India was fully 
cognizant of all that had been done since the reins 
of administration had passed into the hands of Sir 
Pratap, and his final reference to " this prosperous 
and well-administered state " must have recompensed 
the able administrator for all the obstacles and diffi- 
culties which he had been called upon to face. 

Two months after this, on Januar}' 3, 1891, His 
Imperial Highness the Czarevitch of Russia, after- 
wards the ill-fated Czar, arrived at Jodhpur in the 
course of his lour in India. 

The ro3'al visitor evidently made a far from 
favourable impression on Sir Pratap, who relates that 
“ on the morning of the second daj* the party started 
for pig-sticking. 'I'hc Czarevitch and his companion, 
Prince George of Greece, had beforehand expressed 
their wish to hunt with a spear; and accordingly, 
on reaching the hunting camp, the}’’ adjusted their 
stirrups, took spears in their hands, and' mounted 
their several horses. But, strangely enough, they 
suddenly changed their intention and insisted on 
hunting with the gun. We were all puzzled to guess 
the reason of this, for in Jodhpur it is not considered 
a verj’’ great thing to kill a boar with the gun. And 
on this account none of the big officials on our side 
took part in the sport. The party came across a 
number of boars l3’'ing down near the hill, out of 
which they killed and brought with them about 
eight or ten. 

" A curious difficulty' was experienced on this occa- 
sion of the visit. Colonel Powlett had ordered that 
the horse provided for the Czarevitch should be a lean 
and mild one, and such as is not given to running fast. 
It was not easy to obtain such a horse, for in Jodhpur 
the taste is for fast and spirited horses. At last, after 
a good deal -of search, a horse was brought which 
bore the significant name of ' Gentleman,' which was 
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used to going at a slow pace. It was examined 
twice or thnee m presence of Colonel Po^Iett for his 
complete satisfaction. 

“ In the evening there were games of tcnt-pcgging, 
goat-cutting, and polo, but none of the officers of the 
Czarcntch joined m any of these sports. The Crare- 
\ntch himsdf did not appear to much interested 
in them, and, while he was indifferent to the games 
and feats performed therein, he seemed to watch with 
great attention the tncks of jugglers and the dancing 
of monXeys 

" A \erj’ curious thing happened on this occasion. 
A bottle of soda-water burst of itself, and on hearing 
the explosion the Ctnre\itch and his officers appeared 
to be \cr>* much disconcerted, and began looking 
round m all directions AU those who had come to 
see him could hardly repress their laughter at the 
exhibition of such excitement. But Colonel Powlett 
came forward, and addressing the spectators, said 
that, although it seemed strange to them, such fear 
was not unnatural in their distinguished guest and 
his companions, for anarchists followed him to all 
ports of the world and were nlwaj’s on the look-out 
for opportunities of killing him This explanation 
satisfied all Under instructions from the Go\cm- 
ment of India, which was exceedingly anxious about 
Ills safetj, \cTy careful watch was kept about the 
Czarevitch's person, and the Police Supenntendent of 
Ajmerc was specially deputed to look after him here. 
All the time he was in Jodhpur I also kept constantly 
about liim in accordance with Colonel Powlctt's 
mstructfofis, and kept up oW night seeing that the 
watch did their duty " 

Fear was so entirely foreign to Sir Pratnp's own 
nature tliat he was always inclined to be somcwliat 
intolerant towards any exhibition of it in others less 
endowed with the Spartan spirit. 



CHAPTER X 

FIRST REGENCY 

A LARGE area of Marwar was sadlj'’ lacking in water. 
The normal annual rainfall is onty a beggarly 1 2 inches, 
and, as often as not, even that scanty amount was 
not forthcoming; and 3’^et, with the characteristic 
conservatism of the East, little or no effort had been 
made to improve a state of affairs so unsatisfactory. 

On the advice of Mr. Home, the state engineer. Sir 
Pratap set himself to bring about some amelioration, 
and in 1S90 the Balsamand embankment and canal 
were completed at a cost verging on a lakh of rupees. 
A large tank, knovm as Jaswant Samand or Jaswant 
Sagar, was made at Bilara costing one and a quarter 
lakhs, and from it two canals were made on which 
nine lakhs were spent; with the aid of these a con- 
siderable area was now brought under cultivation. 

From Kailana, where an embankment had recently 
been made, a canal was brought into the city, supply- 
ing the Gulab Sagar and Fateh Sagar tanks within the 
walls, and providing Jodhpur \vith an adequate supply 
of good water. 

Smaller tanks were also made in several places, by 
which the people in many districts benefited greatly. 

A source of satisfaction both to the Maharaja and 
Sir Pratap must have been the restoration to Marwar 
of the affairs of Mallani district. The administration 
of this district had been taken out of the hands of 
the state, owing to the misrule which had marked the 
reign of Maharaja Man Singh, predecessor of Takhat 
Singh; but now; owing to the confidence which the 

loi 8 
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Go\'enmient of India felt In the present administra- 
tors, the avU administration was made over again to 
the state in 1891, to be followed se^cn j*ears later by 
the transference of the criminal jurisdiction as well 
In the course of 1891 it Is recorded that the pro- 
fessional cnminals m Marwar numbered no less than 
79,000 out of a total population of about 2^ millions 
Sir Pratap set on foot schemes for settling them m 
peaceful and honest a\ocattons, mth \ery gratifying 
results About 23fioo, excluding women and children, 
found occupations m agncultural pursuits, and a 
further 6jooo took to coolie labour 
Thanks to the impro\ ements which had taken place 
in the Police and Thagee DncoIt> Department, the 
number of cnminals brought to book was increasing 
ormuall}, and the old gaol, which was located in a 
temple, proted quite inadequate, morco\cr, its rooms 
were small dark and ill \*cnti!ated, for which reasons 
the State Medical Officer constantl> urged the pro- 
MSion of proper quarters for prisoners In con- 
sequence, a roomj and nlr> gaol was constructed at a 
cost of a lakh, n large \egctable garden was attached 
to It, which pronded healthy cmploj'ment for a 
number of the pnsonen, others worked in the Slate 
Press while others ogam were taught ^*a^ous crafts 
or practised such as the> were nlrcad> familmr with 
Owing to the successful results shown b> the 
Darbar High School of Jodhpur In the Uni\crsitj 
examinations college classes were opened in 1893, and 
in 1896 the Jaswant College as it was called, was pro- 
viding Instruction up to the BA standard Schools 
were started at important centres in other parts of 
the state, and nere placed undcrthc supervision of the 
Pnncipal of the college In Jodhpur itself a SanskTit 
Paihshab was opened with a Hindi branch attached 
to it, a telegraph class was started, and training for 
magistcml and police wark was pven W itli a sdew 
to encouraging the spread of education and with 
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the best intentions the state gave a large number of 
so-called scholarships to attract students, but sufficient 
discrimination in the awards was not shown, resulting 
eventually in these charitable gifts, for they were 
nothing else, being too often held b}'^ people who did 
not need them, by the undeser\nng, and not infre- 
quently by those who had long ceased to prosecute 
anj" form of study. Another evil arising from the 
same cause was the encouragement of the idea, already 
all too prevalent in an Indian state, that the state, the 
kindly parent, should be looked to for assistance at 
ever}’’ turn ; and the idea of the actual parents making 
any sacrifice to educate their sons was utterly abhor- 
rent to ncarl}’’ all the good folk of Jodhpur, who vastly 
preferred it if, b}’' hook or by crook, the state could 
be prevailed on to provide free education and reward 
the children for being good enough to patronize it. 
Happily now the old order is changing; slowly but 
surely enlightenment is spreading, and a sense of the 
responsibility of the individual is developing. 

The year 1893 saw the Jodhpur polo team as 
the acknowledged champions of India, with one of 
the finest teams ever seen there. It consisted of 
T. Dhokal Singh (1), Major Beatson (2), Sir Pratap 
(3), T. Hari Singh (Harji) (back). 

Sir Pratap and Major Beatson had started polo in 
Jodhpur in 1889, and in four years’ time had got 
together a team, some of whose achievements are 
worthy of passing mention. 

The four leading teams in 1893 were the 7th 
Hussars, Jodhpur, Central India, and Patiala. The 
7th Hussars met Patiala at Ambala and beat them; 
Jodhpur defeated Central India (Captain Colin Camp- 
bell I, Ibrahim Khan 2, Major Mayne 3, Major 
Cotgrave back) at Nasirabad in the final of the 
Rajputana Challenge Cup, and followed this up by 
a victory of eight goals to love over the 7th Hussars 
at Poona in the final of the Challenge Cup Tovurna- 
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ment A Jodhpur team wbs beaten by Patiala on 
one occasion, but the two sides never met at full 
strength 

When the King was presenting the cups to the 
winners of the Calcutta Toimiament in January, 
1913, he happened to see Sir Pratap, Gcn^nl Bcatson, 
and Dhokal Smgh standing close by, and called atten- 
tion to them as the three surviving members of an 
unbeaten side 

The team, with Major Turner in place of Major 
Beatson, accompamed Sir Pratap to England for the 
Diamond Jubilee of 1897, the first Indian team to 
challenge British players on then own soil They won 
a number of matches at Hurlmgham and Ranelagh, 
before Sir Pratap m a game at Ranelagh fractured his 
leg, thus preventing the team from playing m the 
Champion Cup This cup was won by the Rugby 
team (E D h^er, J Miller, C Miller, Major Renton), 
who defeated the Freebooters (Rawhnson, Buck 
master, Dryborough, Watson) 

The Rugby side had been all-conquenng for two 
or three years, but a few days later suffered its first 
defeat at Ranelagh from the same Freebooters team 
with Dhokal Singh at back instead of Watson, the 
Freebooters won m hollow fashion by 10 to o, Dhokal 
Smgh being responsible for no less tbpn seven of the 
goals 

The later years of Sir Pratap's polo activities m 
Jodhpur, when his match plajnng days were over, were 
spent m budding up a young side which might grow to 
be worthy of its forerunner, he had his reward when, m 
February, 1923, at Delhi, m the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, he watched Jodhpur beat Patiala In the 
final of the Prince of Wales’s Tournament after a 
brilliant and thrilling simple 

Sir Pratap sat absolutely motionless throughout the 
game, and ne>er spoke a word It was only when 
the bugle sounded the end and he took off his pig- 
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sticking helmet that one saw the beads of perspiration 
standing out on his forehead, and realized how anxious 
and excited he had been. 

In 1894 Sir Pratap’s secretary, Munshi Hardayal 
Singh, died, and he appointed in his stead his nephew, 
j\Iaharaj Kunwar Sardar Singh, to whom he entrusted 
all business with the Resident, as Maharaja Takhat 
Singh had formerly done in the case of Sir Pratap 
himself. 

Sardar Singh was the only surviving son of Maha- 
raja Jaswant Singh; born prematurely, he was always 
delicate, and owed his survival in a large measure to 
the intense care of Sir Pratap, who was absolutely 
devoted to him. Before Sardar Singh’s birth the 
Maharaja had lost many children, so, to break the 
spell and avert the evil eye, the expected child was 
sold to Sir Pratap for a pound of salt I 

Sir Pratap was, of course, always deeply interested 
in any scheme for improving the breed of horses in 
the state, and in 1894 a cattle fair was started at 
Jodhpur with a view to promote improvement in the 
breed of horses and cattle, as well as to give an 
impetus to trade. Everything was done to induce 
people to patronize the fair; arrangements for polo 
and pig-sticking were made, invitations scattered 
broadcast, and many of the princes of Rajputana 
put in an appearance. The fair, which was to 
take place annually, was called the “ Trevor Fair,” 
to ” perpetuate the memory of a retiring exalted 
officer who governed the destinies of Rajputana 
peaceably, liberally, and equitably, and acquired 
matchless popularity by his considerate regard for 
the rights of loyal Rajputs.” 

Colonel Trevor, in returning thanks, expressed 
regret at the absence, owing to an accident, of Sir 
Pratap, “ who,” he said, ” has been identified with 
all the arrangements of this fair — I may say, with all 
the progress made in the state during the last seventeen 
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years " He also alluded to the fame of " Sir Pratap’s 

^•onderful polo team '' 

The entries were highly satisfactory, comprising 
as they did 676 horses, 1,187 camels, 8,219 cattle, 
14 buffaloes, 52 sheep and goats, and i elephant. 

The ffor, which should have proved very useful, 
only lasted a few years, and was discontinued during 
Sir Pratap's absence m Idar All that remains to 
mark the site is an abandoned racc-couise, and what 
appears to be a barren, deserted grave-yard, for such 
13 the appearance presented by himdreds of red sand- 
stone tethering stones 

Lord Hams, at that time Governor of Bombay, 
came to visit Jodhpur m November, 1B94, with him 
was Lord Henry Scott, who was tounng m India 
Out pig sticking one morning, " this nobleman hap- 
pened once to b^d himself more than the usual degree 
in tiyong to spear a boar, and m doing so fell down 
from his horse, he received nasty gashes from the boar 
m his arm and thigh, and only the prompt intervention 
of a Sardar saved him from more senous mjury ” 

In Apnl, 1894, Sir Fredenck (aftenvards Lord) 
Roberts paid his second visit to Jodhpur on the eve 
of his departure from India, Jodhpur was ftU to 
welcome him, and the Bikaner camel corps took part 
with the Sardar Rissala m the manceuvres held for his 
inspection 

In his speech at the state banquet he gave very 
warm praise to the troops, not only m Jodhpur, but in 
other states too, to their inspecting officers, and to the 
chiefr whose personal interest and support bad ren- 
dered the reorganization possible 

The following morning ' the party went out for 
pig sticking towards Khcnm-ka-kua (Khema's Well) 
Three batches were formed which started m different 
directions In one of these batches wrre General 
Roberts, General White, and myself," writes Sir 
Pratap " General Robci^ and I threw our horses 
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after a bonr, and General Roberts aimed a blow 
at it with his spear, but the beast warded it off b}' 
its head and turned in another direction. As the 
General’s horse had proceeded onward, I thought 
of driving iJie boar back to the direction in which 
it was originally running, so that His Excellency 
might have a chance of spearing it a second lime. 
.My attention was directed towards the boar, when 
a bush fell before me and my horse jumped clear 
over it, but there was a ditch on the other side, 
into wliicli both of us (horse and man) fell. As soon 
as the ditch had come in my view 1 threw away my 
spear. The horse rose up and ran away, but the boar, 
seeing me on the ground, came uj) and fell upon me 
and drove its tusks into my left tliigh. 1, on mj-^ part, 
caught liold of its head with my right hand and, 
pulling by the ear with my left, turned it round; then 
quickly holding the animal by the hind-legs, I threw 
it down flat on the ground. I then sat upon its belly 
and finished it with my jambia, which on such occa- 
sions I always carried inside my long boots. By this 
time the Commander-in-Chief arrived on the spot, 
and expressed the hope that I liad received no injury. 
As the wound was still hot, I did not feel any pain at 
the time, and so said that 1 had not been hurt; but he 
saw the blood running out of my thigh and pointed 
it out to me, when 1 realized that the boar had pene- 
trated its tusks there. The Commander-in-Chief 
offered me his horse, but I declined it and did not take 
it, even though he insisted on my doing so. He then 
ran to where the carriage of Lady Roberts was stand- 
ing and had it brought near me. I proceeded half the 
way on foot, but finallj’^ got upon the carriage. The 
wound was not a very bad one, and so healed up in 
a short time. I had before this received wounds 
several times in wrestling with boars, but it was a 
good thing General Roberts had a chance of seeing 
the fun, for I regard it only as fun.” 
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The hardy sport of hi3 childhood had served 
him well 

Tent pegging and goat-cuttmg took place the same 
evening, and Sir Pratap, cnppled though he was, 
itisisted on being present on a coach, as Lord Roberts 
recalls in Foriy-On* Yean tn India 
The year 1 895 was a sad one for Sir Pratap in par- 
ticular, and for Marwar m general “The nth of 
October was a dark day for Jodhpur, for on that day 
the sun of Marwar went down “ Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh was taken ill on the 3rd, and succumbed eight 
days later 

The cremation and funeral ntes were performed by 
Sir Pratap, for the eldest son who ascends the gad^ 
cannot t^c any part in the ceremony, and Jaswant 
Singh left only one aon, consequently, on Sir Pratap 
devolved the duty of setting fire with his own bands 
to the body of the brother to whom he had been 
so closely attached Jaswant Singh’s death was a 
terrible shock to his brother, for ho had been almost 
a father to Pratap Singh, and often used to say 
“ Pratap Singh is my son and Sardar Smgb is Pratap 
Singh's boy " The bond of affection between the 
two had stood every test Again and again the enemies 
of Sir Pratap had tried, at moments they considered 
favourable, to instil into the mind of the Maharaja 
jealousy of his brother's power m the state, and to 
discredit him m any way they could devise, but the 
heart of Jas^vant Singh was true, and their designs 
&iled 

He left behind him a vastly different Mar\s*ar from 
the disorganized state he had begun to rule over 
tNventy two years before, he was an excellent judge of 
men, and had the virtue of trusting implicitly where 
he trusted at all It was his possession of these two 
qualities which had enabled Sir Pratap to carry out 
the reforms which made Jaswant Singh’s reign notable 
He possessed, m addition, a personal cha^ and a 
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genuine love for his people; rich and poor, old and 
3>'Oung, were all given access to him, and he was in 
very truth to all his subjects “ Ma bap " (mother and 
father). At the time of his death Maharaja Sardar 
Singh was onl}’’ eighteen years of age, so Sir Pratap 
was appointed by the Government of India as Regent, 
with a council to assist him, until the young prince 
attained his majority. 

In carrjdng out his reforms in the administration 
Sir Pratap had made a large number of enemies, as 
was only to be expected. Strong in his likings, he was 
equalty so in his antipathies; having decided on the 
course he considered right, he pursued it sternly and, 
on occasion, ruthlessly, leaving behind many who 
stored up in their hearts grievances, imaginar}’^ or real. 

The time had come when his foes combined to 
harass him at ever}'^ turn. Deprived of the firm 
support which he had always received from his 
brother, he had now to depend entirely on himself. 

Not only was every opportunity taken to discredit 
him in the eyes of the 3’'oung Maharaja and the 
Government officials, but obstacles were put in his 
wa3'’ at every turn of the administration, where many 
of his supporters even had turned against him. 

The sycophants and parasites, with which every 
Indian state is teeming, emerged from their lairs to 
fawn on the young prince and, by pandering to the 
weaknesses of a youth, to lead him unresisting into 
their clutches, until the influence which Sir Pratap had 
over him was entirely destroyed. 

This period of regency brought with it little change 
in the affairs of the state, and for most of the latter 
half Sir Pratap was absent, first as a representative 
of India at the Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 
London of Queen Victoria, and then as a member of 
the staff on the Mohmand and Tirah Campaigns. The 
only notable innovations during the three years were 
the reorganization of the Registration Department, 
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the opening of the Jaswnnt Zenana Hospital for 
pardah women, and the opening of a school for poor 
Rajput bojrs by the Viceroy, Lord Elgm, m 1896 
Lord Elgm arrived at Jodhpur on November 24, 
and the Zenana Hospital was opened by Lady Elgm 
the same afternoon The next morning the EI^ 
Rajput School was opened by the Viceroy 
The school o^ved its ongm to Sir Pratap, who lost 
no opportunity of encouraging a desire for education 
among Rajputs, so that they might fit themselves for 
high offid^ posts m their own states, instead of having 
to enlist the help of outsiders 
The instruction was to be given m Marwan m the 
carher stages, after which English and Sansknt were 
to be added, to the usual subjects were added survey- 
ing, police training, agnculture, and the civil, cnminaJ, 
and revenue codes of Morwar 
The endowment fund was to be raised by subscrip- 
tion from Rajputs, headed by the Maharaja himself 
with a generous gift of Rs lofioo, a grant-in-aid of 
Rs 204xx> was given by the Darbar 
The capital so raised was to be mvested in loans to 
Rajput l^downers at rates of interest more favourable 
than they could othenme obtam, the accounts of the 
endowment fund were to be kept by the state trcasiuy', 
and would be open to inspection by a committee of 
Rajput gentlemen 

The scheme had been carefully thought out by Sir 
Pratap, but dunng his sojourn in Idar the s^ool 
failed to h\e up to his ideals, the endo\vment fund 
melted away, and it was not un^ lus return to Jodhpur 
m 191 1 that the school lifted its head again 

In 1897 Sir Pratap visited England agam to repre- 
sent Jodhpur at the Diamond Jubilee, before leaving 
he made all arrangements for celebrating the occasion 
in his state in a befitting manner The Victoria 
W ater-\\ orks, which had cost about four lakhs, were 
opened, 7fiOo labourers were giien two daj's' holiday 
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with their wages paid, 121 prisoners were released 
from gaol, and 79 others had their sentences reduced. 

Sir Pratap was again accompanied by Thakurs 
Hari Singh and Dhokal Singh, with Major Turner 
representing the Government. This time they went 
b}’- sea, via Malta and Gibraltar. Sir Pratap, accus- 
tomed to the vast and arid plains of Marwar, was 
immensely struck with the “ small island of Malta, 
surrounded by water for miles round,” and at first 
he wondered how men could spend their lives in so 
confined a space. 

He describes this visit less fully than those before; 
” Reaching London, we put up at the Alexandra 
Hotel this time also, and the arrangements there were 
as before. Leading men of England treated me with 
kindness and attention even greater than on the 
previous occasion. Indeed, in every respect I found 
things t\vice as pleasant for myself as before. As a 
rule, I had to take m}'- lunch and dinner out, for so 
many invitations came that some one or other had to 
be accepted. Of course, I took it to be my special 
duty to attend any invitation that came from the 
Royal Family. Not being accustomed to three meals 
a day, I did not take any regular breakfast. Taking 
only some little light food early in the morning, I used 
to have lunch and dinner as my chief meals. I had 
to attend levees on several occasions; indeed, in one 
single night I had to be present at eleven levees. The 
English are a very social people. They take special 
thought of one who keeps friendly terms and intimacy 
with them. When one becomes popular, as they call 
it in London, the biggest men in England take special 
pains to invite him and have him one of the party at 
their levee or dinner. This kind of feeling is very 
strong all over Europe, but particularly so in England. 

“ A week before the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee I took part in a game of polo, in which my 
right ankle-joint received a severe wound on account 
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of my horse falling on my leg By cha n ce I received 
orders the same day that, as an Aide-de-Camp to the 
Pnnce of Wales , I was to attend on His Royal Highness 
for three days m full dress I asked the doctor for 
permission to do so, but he objected emphatically 
Thereupon I applied stickmg plaster over the wound 
banda^^ the part strongly, and, putting on Dhokal 
Singh's big boots, I went through my duties without 
even once taking off my boots or trousers On the 
third day I received invitation from the Pnnce to be 
his guest for three days at Sandringham I presented 
myself as desired, and when His Royal Highness came 
to know that my leg was wounded, he had a second 
chair placed for my leg at dirmcr-time Wonderful 
indeed is the difference between those days, when m 
the presence of the Emperor of Hmdustan even the 
biggest men were not allowed a seat, and the present 
benign regime, when the sovereign, not of India alone, 
but of England os well, provides at hb own instance a 
chair for the wounded of a humble person like 
myself Under such circumstances, why should not 
his affabihty and kindness of treatment conquer the 
hearts of Indians ? 

“ The celebrations on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee were even more magmficcnt than those of the 
1887 Jubilee The procession, meetings, entertam- 
ments, parades, and revicvps were like those at the 
former ceremony On this occasion I was honoured 
with the title of GCS I , Her Benign Majesty being 
gmaous enough to put the bodge upon my breast 
inth her own hands The Cambndge University also 
conferred on me the degree of honorary LL D 
Diamond Jubilee bars were distributed to all the 
guests bj the Queen herself at her palace in Windsor, 
where were all called for the purpose After 
staying nearlj three months m England, I returned 
to Jodhpur " 



CHAPTER XI 

JIOmLVND, TIRAH, AND CHINA CAMPAIGNS 

Scarcely had Sir Pratap reached Jodhpur on his 
return from England than rumours of war filled the 
air; for some time past certain of the turbulent and 
lawless Pathan tribes had been giving trouble on the 
North-West Frontier, and it became necessarj’^ to 
dispatch a punitive expedition. 

Sir Pratap had for long been thirsting to draw his 
sword for his Queen and Empire. It will be recalled 
that, on his return from the Kabul Mission of 1878, 
he had volunteered for the Afghan Campaign, but had 
been told that duty called him back to Jodhpur, 
where he was Chief Minister. 

Again, in 1892, he olfered his services for the Black 
Mountain Expedition, but was again refused. On 
this occasion his pride was deeply wounded, because 
Thakurs Hari Singh and Dhokal Singh were sent with 
some of the Sardar Rissala to train with the nth 
Lancers and to take part in the expedition. Sir 
Pratap wrote to General Roberts, the Commander-in- 
Chief, that, if in time of war his services were not 
accepted, and he was not allowed to take part in 
actual fighting, his title of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
British Army was merely a nominal one, and it were 
better if the distinction were taken away, and that 
he be allowed to resign his command of the Jodhpur 
Lancers. 

General Roberts, in reply, urged patience, and said 
it was not, in his opinion, desirable for Sir Pratap to 
take part in such petty affairs, but, should a suitable 
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opportunity anae, he would not be forgotten Even 
thu only gave partial balm to the smart , consequently, 
as soon as news reached him of the projected Mohmand 
Campaign, he lost no tune m pressing his claims, 
^vhlch were this time accepted 

\Vithm nme hours of receiving orders he was in a 
special tram en rmtit for Peshawar A week later the 
entire Jodhpur Rissala received orders to take the 
field and, bang ready m anticipation of the summons, 
had started within three hours for Ferorepur, whence 
thej proceeded to Rawal Pmdi to jom the Tmah 
Reserve Brigade 

At Peshawar Sir Pratap was ordered to jom the 
Mohmand Expedition on the personal staff of General 
Elies, to whom Thakurs Han Singh, Dhokal Singh, 
and thirty-two Sowars were appomted as escort It 
must be borne m mind that the operations were earned 
on m a country totally foreign m nature to Sir Pratap , 
the bare, ro^ed, stony hilb, intersected with deep 
ravines \vere every whit as inhospitable as the sandy 
plains of Marwar, but vastly more difficult to negotiate, 
and the Pathan's mode of fighting differed entirely 
from that of the Rajput on his native wastes 

None the less, Sir Pratap, soldier to the finger tips, 
adapted himself to his novel surroundings as to the 
manner bom 

The mghtly smping merely reminded him of fire- 
works, and he found sleep hard to come by without its 
soothing lullaby I 

He amved t>TO days after the battle of Shabkadar, 
which practical)} ended the fighting, and the force 
was bock m Peshawar m a fortnight with its purpose 
achieved 

Sir Pratap fresh from England, where his "stomach 
had become delicate because of the nice fores provided 
at the dinners given b} members of the Royal Famfly 
and the great lords of England,” found the hard fare 
of camp life a rude change, and was attacked with 
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dj’-senter}’- ; for a week he had to go on milk diet, and 
milk was difficult to obtain, until Colonel Beatson 
engaged a Pathan orderly to procure milk from the 
villages near by. 

His quick eye noted on the march a British regiment 
which was marching in new boots, with painful results, 
and he comments on it very truly as a matter appar- 
entty trifling, but really of great importance. 

On his return to Peshawar he succeeded in getting 
appointed A.D.C. to General Lockhart, who was 
placed in command of the Tirah Expedition. 

From Peshawar he marched with General West- 
macott to join General Lockhart. On the way, upon 
the Changrakotal Hill near Shanwari, the enemy was 
seen. Sir Pratap briefly describes the fight: “ They 
had the advantage over us, first of being upon the 
hill while we were in the vallej'^ beneath ; and, secondly, 
they were inhabitants of the place and familiar with 
every inch of the ground. For the Government’s 
troops the country was altogether new. . . . From 
morning to noon a cannonade was kept up, and exactly 
at noon order was given for making a charge. 

“ In this a Gurkha Regiment was in the forefront. 
They made a very good charge and, after advancing 
about 200 yards, laid themselves down. They were 
followed by the Dorsetshire Regiment, who also made 
a charge and laid themselves do^vn, after advancing a 
little beyond the Gurkhas. The last charge was that 
of the Highlanders, who, advancing beyond the others, 
mounted up the hill. But the Afridis had run away 
before their arrival. The Gurkha and Dorset Regi- 
ments suffered considerable loss, for showers of shots 
fell on them direct from the front. The sight was a 
bewildering one. Several gave up their lives before 
my eyes. It was a pity that I was not one of the 
privates in the fight. All night and day we had to 
pass there sitting. Nobody could get anything to eat, 
nor was there any chance for lying down. The poor 
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Highlanders spent the whole night on the hiU without 
anything for covering themselves In fact, as a result 
of fighting imder the hot sun of midday, as well as 
from the extreme cold of night, several of them got 
attacks of fever ** 

General Lockhart and his staff were frequently 
under fire on the march, and several casualties ^ve^e 
sustained among them 

On one occasion ' a shower of shots fell on his flag 
We decided among ourselves to request him that the 
flag might be lowered for a while, as the Afridis looked 
out for it m order to aim their shots Accordingly I 
approached him and urged him to this effect But 
his reply was No Pratap Smgh , this flag is the thing 
by carrying which I am your chief ofBccr, otherwise, 
as a matter of fact, we are all equal Our duty is to 
kill or be killed under this fl^ ’ I reported this 
answer to the rest of the officers At last it was 
planned by consultation amongst us all to put m our 
horses between the General and the flag, that a 
sufficient distance might be created between the two 
And so ten or twelve horses were put m ” 

Another time " it happened that we were marching 
along the bank of a small stream, and to our left 
there were Pathans concealed upon a hill They 
began shooting as we passed by them, and five of 
our men ^verc wounded The native assistant of Sir 
Richard Udney, Political Agent, who ^va3 a very fat 
man with a big paunch, was struck m the belly with 
a shot, which came out, after passing through a 
portion of the protruding skin and fat, without pene 
tratmg into the bowels There ^ve^c, of course, two 
holes made where the bullet went in and came out, 
but the mjury ^vas not of a serious nature However, 
when his karaarband was being removed, he felt very 
much perturbed lest his breath should depart ns soon 
os the cloth had been taken away But when it had 
been actually removed, he felt comforted 
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“ In this situation General Lockhart ordered all of 
us to cover ourselves behind a raised portion of the 
river bank, and, agreeable to the order. General 
Nicholson conducted us to the retreat pointed out. 
But Hari Singh did not move from the side of General 
Lockhart, as the General had called for his horse that 
he might ride in advance ; but, before he had mounted, 
his syce let go his hold upon the animal through fear, 
and it ran away, Hari Singh caught it, and the 
General then mounting it rode off. Hari Singh then 
came to me and asked me, laughing, ‘ Bapji, why did 
you run away ?’ I replied that I had not run away, 
but it was necessary to obey orders. He rejoined 
that was not the time to obey orders; the occasion 
was quite of a different kind. I admitted that it was 
indeed an occasion of a special kind. Hari Singh was 
a very brave man. It was always a pleasure to 
him to throw himself into dangerous situations. 
Ordinarily, too, he was absolutely fearless and defiant. 
I am very sorry to record that he is not now in this 
world.” 

Sir Pratap greatly admired the fighting spirit of the 
Highlanders, notably when they, forming part of the 
rear-guard, got into an open plain, which they found 
to be surrounded on all sides by the enemy concealed 
in the hills. ” But,” he observes, ” the Highlanders 
are a strangely brave people. Forming a circle, they 
placed the followers and servants in the centre, and 
commenced meeting the enemy on all sides. There 
was a fierce fight, in which the Major of the High- 
landers lost his life. One Lieutenant and twelve 
to fifteen privates were killed, while several were 
wounded, but in the end they won the battle.” 

On arriving at Maidan, he received orders from the 
Viceroy to return to Jodhpur for the ceremony of 
conferring powers on the young Maharaja, Sardar 
Singh. It was not at all to his mind to leave the 
campaign before it was finished, and he urged General 

9 
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Loddiart to arrange for him to remam in the field. 
The General accordingly tmite to say that Sir Pratap 
could not be spared at the time, thereby earning his 
lastmg gratitude 

Sir Pratap was not to come through the campaign 
unscathed, and the account of his wound is charac 
tenstic of the man 

“ With a view to proceed beyond Maidan, General 
Lockhart got together a select body of troops with 
provisions for eight days, and the day following we 
marched forward The people of the part of the 
country showed us very friendly behaviour, and so at 
night the usual trenches were not dug, and we en- 
camped m an open place. The General's tent was 
plac^ in the centre, while on the left were those of 
the Europeans of the staff and the mess-court, and on 
the right was the Sikh escort, near which ivas my small 
tent All through the day the Afndis kept perfect 
peace and even mixed with us In the evemng, too, no 
cause for suspiaon appeared but at twelve o'clock at 
night shots began to fly, out of which the very first 
or second one struck me m the right hand Following 
that, twenty-five or thirty more shots came flying, and 
It was strange that, although the night was very dark, 
all the shots either came upon the General’s tent or 
fell near it It seems to me that at daytime someone 
had attached a gun to one of the tr e es with its aim 
fixed at the General's tent, and when night came nil 
the fellows fired their guns boldhJg them alongside it 
The wound whidi I received in my hand was a* simple 
one, and earlj m the morning 1 washed off the blood 
and bandaged the part myself, Han Smgh tying the 
knot I specially desired him not to mention the 
matter to anybody As usual 1 rode my horse, but 
while doing so I covered my nght hand inth the left, 
not \vishmg that anybody’s eye should fall upon it, 
and that I should be subjected to explanations I 
had hoped that no one would come to know onj thing 
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about it, but on the next day Lieutenant Westmacott, 
who was General Lockhart’s nephew and a great friend 
of mine, tried to shake hands with me on meeting me, 
upon which Hari Singh involuntarily exclaimed: 
‘ Take care, his hand is wounded.’ From this the 
Lieutenant came to know that I had received a shot 
in my hand, and he informed General Lockhart accord- 
ingly. I was very much annoyed with Hari Singh, 
but the word had come out of his mouth by chance.” 

The Queen had been notified, of course, that Sir 
Pratap was taking part in the expedition, and Lord 
Elgin, in a letter to her from Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
on October 13, 1897, says: 

”... The Viceroy will take care to carry out 
Your Majesty’s instructions in regard to the princes 
and chiefs who have contributed troops or personal 
service. Of the latter. Sir Pratap Singh is still at the 
front, as also the Maharaja of Kuch-Behar; and the 
Maharana of Dholpur has just gone. . . .” 

On hearing of Sir Pratap ’s wound, Her Majesty 
showed her solicitude by inquirmg promptly how he 
was getting on. General Lockhart sent the following 
reply : 

" Frontier Marnani, 

" December 14, 1897. 

T.Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh is deeply grateful 
for Her Majesty’s gracious inquiries; his wound was 
slight, and' he has now recovered, but he had a very 
narrow escape. ThC other wounded are doing well, but 
I regret to say their number has been largely increased 
during the past few days. 

” General Sir W. Lockhart.” 

For a month more the General’s force scoured the 
country, and taught the rebellious tribes a lesson so 
salutary that they were glad to accept the terms 
imposed on them by the Government of India and lay 
down their arms. < 
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General Lockhart, m his dispatch regarding the 
operations of the Tirah Expeditionary Force from 
November i, 1897, to January 36, 1898, writes* 

" I take tins opportunity of expressing my thanks 
to Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Maharaj 
Dhiraj Sir Pratap Singh, G CS I , who was attached 
to me throughout the expedition as extra Aide-de- 
Camp This very gallant Rajput nobleman was 
wounded on November 39, and characteristically 
concealed the fact until I discovered it by acadent 
some days after the occurrence ” 

The Sardar Rissala had little opportunity for 
cammg distinction and no real fighting One field 
troop took part m the Mohmand Expedition, a second 
was placed on convoj duty between Bara and Landi 
KotaJ, and a third was ordered to Peshawar, the rest 
of the regiment was with the Reserve Brigade at Raws! 
Pmdi 

They succeeded, however, m creatmg a favourable 
impression, and Sir Pratap must hove been gratified 
at the Bngadier-General's opinion " I consider the 
Jodhpur Rissala to be e first-class regiment, its 
arrangements were excellent, and every one of the 
men gave proof of smartness os a soldier I behevc 
that the days they spent out of their own country 
provided them an excellent opportunity for training ” 
Sir Pratap r^retted that the expedition had given 
him no chance to perform any deed worth mentioning, 
but the Go\cmment of India placed a higher value on 
his services, creating him a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, and promoting him to the rank of full 
Colonel 

When conferring the honour on him at Agra, Lord 
Curzon spoke of Sir Pratap as " a brave Rajput Reis 
and fearless soldier, a lover of sport, a ^t-class 
gentleman, and one staunch^ loyal to the Bntisb 
Government, whose good example ought to be foUoived 
by the jouthful pnnccs and R^es m India ” 
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Sir Pratap returned to Jodhpur in time for the 
investiture of Maharaja Sardar Singh with full powers 
as a ruling prince. This was performed by Sir Robert 
Crostliwnitc, Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, at a Darbar. He was received by Sir Pratap 
and conducted to the two thrones, in one of which he 
seated himself, while the other was occupied by the 
Maharaja; the officials and guests were seated on 
either side facing each other across the room. The 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana presented 
the Maharaja with the kharita (letter) from the 
Viceroy, put the Sirpesh (circlet of jewels) round his 
head, the necklace round his neck, and handed him 
his sword, signif3dng in this wa}^ that the investiture 
was complete. 

During the course of his speech at the state banquet 
that night Sir Robert Crosthwaite drew a striking 
contrast between the state of affairs in Marwar then 
and that which had obtained when Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh had ascended the throne. Referring to the^mung 
Maharaja, he said: “ Fortunatcl}’’ for him his uncle, 
Maharaj Dhiraj Sir Pratap Singh, and the council have 
abl}’’ managed the affairs; everything is in admirable 
order, and the Maharaja has an excellent and broken 
team to drive, and has onl}'^ to sit tight on the coach 
box and drive straight. 

“ It was verj’- different when His Highness’s father 
succeeded to power, when the state was disorganized, 
life and property were insecure, the finances were in 
a bad condition, and debts had accumulated. But so 
ably was the administration conducted that law and 
order were restored, large sums expended on railway 
construction and irrigation works, the revenue nearly 
doubled, and the whole of the state placed in a pros- 
perous condition. 

“ Besides this, I must not forget to mention the 
establishment of the two splendid regiments of 
Imperial Service Cavalry, which are, as you all know.. 
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an honour to Jodhpur and the Empire The last 
advice that I think I can give to His Highness 
IS to foUow the example of his father, Sir Jaswant 
Singh, and hia uncle, Sir Pratap Singh, and to 
add one more great name to the list of the chiefs of 
Mar^var " 

Sir Pratap seems to have resented the Maharaja 
leavmg his residence and setting up an establishment 
of his own. It %va3, m fact, a most natural step to take, 
all the more because Sir Pratap’s training, though 
dictated by real affection, was of the stnctest, and 
hkely frequently to prove extremely galling to a young 
man just attaining his manhood 

In any case, now that the Maharaja had received 
his powers, it is unhkely that Sir Pratap would have 
been able to influence him to any great extent The 
pity was that he allowed himself to be surrounded by 
men of the wrong type, desirous only of gam and self- 
advancement, blind to the true mterests of their 
chief and state Before long It was deemed advisable 
to remove him from such influences for evil, and he 
was for some time with the Imperial Cadet Corps at 
I>ehra Dun and afterwards in Europe 
Sir Pratap was not long permitted to eat the bread 
of idleness, in 1900 it was deaded that Indian troops 
should participate in the China Campaign, and it ivas 
propos^ that one regiment of the Jodhpur Rissala 
should form part of the force 

Sir Pratap, longmg for the chance of seeing another 
battle-field, easily obtained the Maharaja's assent to 
the Government's proposal 
The regiment, owing to scarcity of fodder in 
Jodhpur caused by the famine of the previous year, 
and also to rcheve the 9th Lancers, ordered to ^uth 
Afnca, was at Muttra, whence they proceeded du^ 
to Calcutta, where th^ picked up their equipment, 
sent by special tram from Jodhpur 
At Calcutta they reccued orders to embark for 
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Wei-liai-Wci, accompanied two British officers, 
i\Iajor Turner and Captain Hughes; General Beatson 
came to wish godspeed to his old friend, and to the 
regiment which was largel}’^ their joint creation. 

Sir Pratap went on ahead in the s.s. MoJtazok, whose 
captain he characterizes as " a very good man,” 
largel}’’, it would appear, because he gave permission 
for Sir Pratap to walk his horse on the deck morning 
and evening. 

He embarked wearing a Cawmpore Tent Club hat, 
in the front of which was to be seen the miniature of 
Queen Victoria, given to him by Her Majesty herself. 
He told Major, now Major-General Sir Harry, Watson, 
that it was a Rajput superstition, when going into 
battle, to wear something belonging to mother or 
wife, and that he was wearing something given to 
him by his mother 1 

Sir Pratap describes Shanghai, whither they pro- 
ceeded from Wei-hai-Wei, as ” the meeting-place of 
men of all nations and a beautiful city. Race-course, 
polo-grounds, hotels, etc., are all to be found. After 
a month he goes on to sa}', " we had again to proceed 
to Wei-hai-Wei, but immediately on reaching there 
we were ordered to Shan-hai-Kwan, at the end of the 
Great Wall of China. 

” Arrived at the last- mentioned place, we put up 
our tents near a river. Here General Reid was 
quartered in a neighbouring fort, and used to come 
to us frequentty and treated us very kindly. 

” I was in constant fear lest some mine should have 
been laid underneath our camp, for the Chinese had 
at several places sunk gunpowder under the ground. 
After a short time we were given an old broken-down 
fort, where on both sides of us were the Cossack 
regiments of the Russians. The Cossacks have the 
reputation of being very good riders. Their Mongolian 
ponies are very sturdy animals, possessed of long 
breath, and their trotting is admirable. 
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“ The forces of different nations v-ere present m 
the camp here Russia, Japan, Germany, Amenca, 
France, and other po\vers each had their contmgents 
By-and-by we became acquamted with all, and the 
officers of the different contmgents invited one another 
to lunch, and spent their time m joking and jollity 
With the Russians it was a standing joke of ours that, 
when they would come to our frontier, we would give 
them a jolly good greeting, and shake hands by 
making a charge upon them 
" In order to prevent our horses from getting laxy 
and out of gear, we had a small race-course prepared, 
and kept them m practice Sometimes we used to 
have the sport of tent peggmg, which the German and 
Japanese officers generally came to see, and tned to 
learn from us Between the Russian officers and 
ourselves also there was very good understandmg. 
Although they often found grounds of complaint 
against our Government, yet with us personally they 
kept terms of fnendship These Russian officers are 
very fond of ease and comfort, m particular, they are 
given to indulging to excess in dnnlung Several 
times they mvited us to theu- feasts, where cup fol- 
lowed cup ivithout mtermission, and everyone was 
compelled to dnnk 

On one occasion a Russian railway officer gave 
us all a party Not only did he dnnk and dnnk him- 
self until he was almost mad, but he spared no effort 
to make his guests also senseless At last, when it had 
grown very late, I told ilajor Turner that it was time 
we left, and rose up with this intention But a 
Russian officer stood across the door with hts arms 
extended, and said that he would on no account let 
us go By signs I indicated to the Major that he 
should engage the Russian in conversation, while I 
would give him a push from behind, and then both 
of us would manage to escape Wo were so contem- 
plating when General Reid himself came there, but 
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seeing us in this condition, he turned away without 
entering the room. 

“ On another occasion a Russian Colonel enter- 
tained us in his quarter, and as usual kept cups of a 
variety of wines running. At the end of the feast he 
showed us a wonderfully fine Cossack dance, in which 
performance he went running and jumping about in 
sitting posture, and kept singing at the same time. 
The dance being over, the Colonel took me in his 
carriage in order to take me to mj’- quarters, but, 
arriving there, he entered our mess-court and again 
began drinking; indeed, he kept pressing others to eat 
and drink with him. 

" Seeing this state of things, I quickly slipped away 
and entered my room, telling Hari Singh to have the 
door locked from outside and specially instruct the 
guards to give no clue if any Russian officer came in 
search of me. The Russian Colonel, with a few com- 
panions, did come after me, but I lay down quietly, 
and the poor follows, seeing the doors locked, had to 
return disappointed, Russian officers form a sociable 
companjq but their habit of drinking is extremely 
objectionable. 

“ Two of these officers always used to drink beyond 
limit. In Russia a white wine of the name of watkey 
or wodka is made, of which the people are exceedingly 
fond. I used to call one of these officers by the name 
of Watkey Senior and the other Watkey Junior. 
After my return to India I read in the papers that 
these two officers, who were so much given to drinking, 
had once quarrelled among themselves, and that one 
of them had shot a man with his pistol.” 

To the great disappointment of Sir Pratap the 
regiment got very little fighting, but in what little it 
had it created an excellent impression. The officers 
and men were absolutely devoted to him. In their 
first action, when charging a band of ” Red Beards,” 
as certain of the Boxers were named, the cry was heard 
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aH over the field, " Has Sirkar (Sir Pratap) killed ?*’ 
and not until he had did any of the regiment use the 
right end of their lances He was to be the first to 
have the honour of drawing blood 

Once the General received mfonnation that a body 
of the enemy were not far off, he proceeded m person 
to the place, taking one squadron of the Jodhpur 
Rissala and one of Cossacks, together with one 
company each of French, German, and Japanese 
infantry Sir Pratap was with the advance-guard, 
but disappointment was to be his portion, for no trace 
of the enemy could be found On the return march 
Thakur Han Smgh gave a much-needed lesson in 
chivalry to some of the Cossacks, who had caught 
some Chinese women and stnppcd them of their 
clothes Luckily Han Smgh nmved on the scene, 
remonstrated forably, and insisted on the return of 
the clothes to the women At this juncture General 
Reid appeared, and after soundly rating the offenders, 
remarked of Hon Singh’s conduct " That was true 
manlmess indeed 

Soon after this it ivas intimated in a dispatch from 
the Viceroy that Sir Pratap was at liberty to return 
home if he wished to do so As might have been 
expected, he declined, asserting that he did not deem it 
proper to leave his regiment without their commander 

The Alwar Imperial Service troops were also in the 
field, but their commanding officer wis a Sikh, and 
the force itself \vas not purdy Rajput, but contained 
men of other communities from the Punjab and 
United Provinces This leads Su- Pratap to the pro- 
nouncement " In ray opinion, it is desirable £n Indian 
regiments to have officers belonging to their respective 
communities In that case, m times of danger, the 
men ^viU have the necessary reliance upon their 
officers, while the latter will be mindful not only of 
his personal reputation, but of that of his tribe or 
comraumtj' ns well ” 
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This opinion, conhnir from an Indian officer of Sir 
Prata]>'s slandinj: and rejiulation, is of particular 
interest at the present time, wlien tlic wliolc question 
of providin;^' Intlian officers of the rii'ljl type for the 
I Julian Army is liavint; the close attention of tlic 
military autlioriiics. 

Sir lTain]> ami the Kissala remained for seven or 
eijiljt months at Shan-iiai-Kwan, anrl were inspected 
by GetJeral Nicholson, Cavalry lns]>ectin^ Olficer, and 
Count Waklersee, Field-Marshal over all the allied 
forces. Both of these officers praised the smartness 
of the retjitnent. 

Before leavinir China Sir Pratap and a few Sowars 
from the Rissala look ])art in a {gymkhana at Peking. 
He al first doclimal the invitation, believing there 
was to be much betting, of which Lord Curzon, the 
N’iceroy, greatly disajjprove.d. Getteral Gaselec, how- 
ever, sent a per.'^onal request to Sir Pratap to reconsider 
his decision, and the Jodhpur contingent rode off 
with no less than eleven prizt'S, no other nationalit}’’ 
winning more than two. 

On the receipt of orders to return to India, Sir 
Pratap was asked to suggest a date for starting. 
Wishing his men to have pride of place among the 
Imperial Service trof)i>s, he replied that they were in 
no hurr}', and might remain until the forces from 
Alwar and Bikaner had been sent back. This was 
rcadil}* acceded to, and, as the date so fixed was a 
month ahead, Sir Pratap and his staff, accompanied 
b}' Colonel Jay Gould, I.M.S., paid a short visit to 
Japan, He thus describes his impressions of Japan 
and the Japanese: "Reaching Tokio, wc put up at 
an hotel and went about the city a good deal. At 
Tokio wc also took the opportunity to pay a visit to 
the Emperor of Japan, or the Mikado, His Majesty 
received us with great deference and treated us very 
kindly. We also saw a review of the Japanese troops. 
How splendid the men were 1 Of fine physique, 
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smart, and perfectly well disciplined, their alertness 
was really astonishing Evcr^hing was done with 
celerity and dispatch Even their dnll was made 
while r unning The proofis they have given only 
recently, in the Russo-Japanese WarJ of their bravery 
and mkolmess were even then apparent from their 
looks Their v ery appearance gave me the impression 
that the Japanese tiwps were imdoubtedly among 
the best soldiers m the world One of their officers. 
General Nishimura, mvited us to his house to dinner 
one night, and the following day he showed us his 
arsenal, where five hundred guns were turned out in 
one day On one side the iron was bemg melted, 
while on the other side guns were coming out ready 
made 

‘ After remaining one week at Tokio we went to 
Nagasaki and some other places, the scenery of which 
was splendid In this way we toured for about a 
month in Japan and ivere very much pleased with 
what we saw Without doubt Japan is fully entitled 
to the advanced position which she has obtamed in 
so very short a tune For the sacrifice which the 
leaders of Japan have made for their country was 
bound to produce extraordinary results At the time 
of our visit, too, It would have been apparent to a 
careful observer that she was on the eve of a struggle 
wth Russia, for a strange kind of fire animated the 
hearts of all Japanese Even the commonest of 
common people were not willing to sell their arras, 
indeed, they took it very lU if osked to do so Accord- 
ingly, It was \nth considerable difficulty that I 
managed to get one or two arms of theu^ os samples 
The victory ivhich Japan has gained over Russia has 
been earn^ by her bravery, her capacity, and her 
earnestness And so there is hardly anyone in the 
Nvorld who does not acknowledge her galbntxy and 
pluck ” 

‘ Thif wa* dictated mxm liter that war ended 
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On the homeward vojmge they stopped for a day 
at Hongkong, where Sir Pratap dined with the 
British Governor; the house was “ on an elevated 
site, with the railway going up on one side and down 
on the other." 

Sir Pratap had a great reception on reacliing India. 
At Calcutta a large number of people, official and un- 
official, came down to the ship to welcome him, and 
he received there a congratulator}’- telegram from the 
Viceroy, which led him to visit Simla to " pay his 
respects ” to Lord Curzon before returning to his 
native place. 

At Jodhpur the crowd at the station was so great 
that it was impossible for the numerous addresses, 
which had been prepared, to be presented, and they 
had to be postponed until the following day. They 
were justlj'’ proud of this son of Marwar, whose courage, 
unassuming character, and forceful personality had 
in the recent campaign brought added lustre to himself 
and to i\Iarwar. 



CHAPTER XII 
MAHARAJA OF IDAR 

While still in China, Sir Pratop had heard that 
Maharaja Kesn Smgh, chief of the Idar State, had 
died without an heir Considering that he had a 
just title to the vacant Gadi, he laid his claims by 
telegram before the Viceroy and Lord Northcote, 
Governor of Bombay 

On his return from China, however, he learnt that 
a posthumous chUd ivas expected to be bom shortly 
to one of the Rams of the late ruler, and Sir Pmtap 
^Tas mformed by the Viceroy that, if he wished, he 
might be appomted Regent of Idar 
Sir Pratap declined flatly For one thing, he had 
vind recollections of the troubles which had beset 
him when Regent of Jodhpur, and for another he was 
astute enough to see that, if he accepted, his position 
was likel>' to prove an invidious one 

If, during his regency, a son Mere bom to Kesn 
Singh and any harm m ere to come to him, Sir Pratap, a 
recent claimant to the throne, would be the obvious 
target for the mahcious attacks of his enemies 

He soon had reason to congratulate himself on 
the wisdom of his decision, for the boy, bom shortly 
aftenvards, survived but a very short time 
Se\eral claimants were now in the field, but the 
OM-ard went to Sir Pratap, both by reason of his 
stronger title and by \'irtue of his public services 
The late Maharaja of Idar ivas the fifth in direct 
lineal descent from Anand Singh, third son of Maha- 
raja Ajit Singh, the hero of Marwnr, who brought to 
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a successful conclusion the thirt}’- years’ struggle 
(1681-1711) of the Rathores against the Mughal 
Empire. About the 3'^ear 1735 Anand Singh became 
chief of Idar, which at that time included Ahmed- 
nagar and several other districts ; according to 
Aitchison, Anand Singh and a younger brother pos- 
sessed themselves of the principality of Idar, but Tod 
asserts that he was adopted into the Idar House. 
The Rathores of Jodhpur trace their descent from 
Seoji, grandson of the last King of Kanouj, and from 
Tod again we learn that his successor " lent his aid 
to establish his brother Soning in Idar.” Anand 
Singh was succeeded bj'- his son, Sheo Singh, who in 
1773 gave Ahmednagar as a jagir to his second son, 
Sangram Singh. During the minoritj'' which followed 
the death of Sheo Singh in 1791, Sangram Singh 
made himself independent of Idar as chief of 
Ahmednagar. 

Tod, vTiting in the time of Maharaja Man Singh 
of Jodhpur, said that ” the issue of Anand Singh are 
heirs-presumptive to the throne of Marwar and he 
mentions that, in the law of adoption of the Rathores, 
” the issue of the 3’'ounger brother maintains a claim, 
though adopted into a foreign and independent state.” 
And again he writes ; ” On the demise of a prince 
without lavdul issue of his body, or that of near 
Idndred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in every principality of Rajwarra in whom is vested 
the right of presumptive heirship to the Gadi.” In 
Marwar this was limited to the independent house of 
Idar, of the family of Jodha. 

On the death of Maharaja Man Singh in 1843, the 
mother of Jawan Singh, chief of Idar, claimed for him 
the Gadi of Marwar, and we learn that his claim to 
succeed was frequently recognized before Man Singh’s 
demise by Colonels Tod and Sutherland, Agents to 
the Governor- General in Rajputana, and by the 
Government of India. Preference was, however. 
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given by the Rams and nobles of Marwar to Takhat 
Smgh, a grandson of Sangram Singh, who had suc- 
ceeded to Ahmednagar m 1841 after the death of his 
cider brother (1839), and that brother’s son two years 
later The fact that he, an active, inteUigent man of 
twenty four, was in a better position to secure his 
interests than his nval, a minor, doubtless had much 
to do with his election The name of Jasivant Singh, 
as heir-apparent, was associated with his m the deed 
of adoption, and the proceedings subsequently received 
the sanction of the Governor-General 

The Government of India, replying to repeated 
rlntnw from the Raiu of Idar on behalf of her son, 
admitted that Jawan Singh was nearest of km to the 
late sovereign of Jodhpur, but deemed it mexpedient 
to interfere with the unanimous choice of the Ranis 
and Sardars of that state 

It was ruled m 1 84B that, as Takhat Singh had been 
recognized as chief of Ahmednagar, he could not 
"consistently with the custom and with the nghts 
of Idar" accept Jodhpur without vacatmg his former 
chieftainship 

^^^llle the succession to the Jodhpur Gadi was still 
undetermined, Takhat Smgh made a formal claim to 
the Gadi of Idar m the event of Jawan Smgh succeed- 
ing to Jodhpur, and it was generally acknoi\ledged 
that this claim ^vould have been valid 

At the time of Kesn Singh’s death, hneal heirs to the 
Idar Gadi existed m the heirs of Sangram Smgh and 
Indra Smgh the second and fifth grandsons of Anand 
Smgh In the genealc^cal table submitted by the 
Bombay Government the hne of Sangram Smgh is 
treated os extinct, on the ground that Takhat Smgh, 
the last male member, had been adopted into Jodhpur 
It is however, doubtful whether this adoption 
affected any claims of the j oungcr branches of his Ime 
to Idar, and if, as we have seen, the Idar family hod 
a presumpU\*e right of heirship m Jodhpur, it seems 
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to follow that the Jodhpur family must have a similar 
reversionary interest in Idar. 

Takhat Singh was a third cousin of the late Maha- 
raja of Idar, and had ten legitimate sons. Of these, 
Jaswant Singh succeeded to Jodhpur, and was suc- 
ceeded himself in 1895 by bis son Sardar Singh. The 
second son, Zorawar Singh, was, as we have previously 
seen, a man of unsatisfactory character, and his claims 
were finally negatived by the Government. Sir 
Pratap was the third son, own brother of JasWant 
Singh, their mother, who was of an Udaipur family, 
being the principal wife of Takhat Singh. 

It will be seen, then, that Sir Pratap had a strong, 
if not absolutely unimpeachable, claim as next of kin, 
while his personal fitness for the post far outshone 
that of any other candidate. 

He therefore dispatched his possessions, 80 horses, 
and 100 men to Idar, and bade farewell, as he thought, 
to Jodhpur with feelings of regret on January 31,1 902 . 

At Ahmedabad a number of officials from Idar 
were waiting to receive him. Thence he proceeded to 
Ahmednagar, where a large gathering welcomed him 
as their chief; from there he went to Idar, seventeen 
miles away, at that time the capital of the state. The 
installation took place in the Jiwan Niwas Mahal at 
a Darbar held in the afternoon of February 12. 

At five o’clock Colonel G. B. O’Donnell, Political 
Agent, arrived. After presenting Sir Pratap with 
the state sword and bidding him sit on the Gadi, he 
delivered a speech, which succinctly sums up the 
reasons for selecting Sir Pratap to be the Maharaja 
of Idar, and briefly outlines some of the difficulties 
which faced him at the very outset. 

The speech, which was translated into Gujarati for 
the benefit of the audience, runs ; 

“ Maharaja Dhiraj Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, 
Sardars and Bhumias of Idar, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have received a Kharita from Government to 
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deliver to Sir Pratap Smgh, and he has asked me to 
read it m open Darbar before presenting it to him 
“ The occasion for which we have come together 
this day is one that will be for ever memorable m the 
state of Idar, for I have been empowered by Govern- 
ment to instaJ a most distmguished scion of the noble 
Rathore House of Anand Singh on the Gadi which 
that powerful Rajput cdiieftain founded at Idar m 1 73 1 
' Ladies and Gentlemen, though Sir Pratap Singh 
has not been a frequent visitor to Idar, he comes 
among us now as one whom we have long known, for 
we have all heard of him as a courtly and honourable 
gentleman, a gfaflant soldier, a most successful admmis 
trator, a thorough sportsman, and thus the possessor 
of attnbutes which ore appreciated by and evoke the 
sympathies of us, Bntish and Rajputs ahke The 
facts that he holds the rank of Colonel in the Bntish 
Army, that he accompanied General Neville Chambo 
lam's Mission to Kabul, that he served on General 
Files s staff throughout the Mohmand Expedition, and 
that of His Excellency Sir WiBiam Lockhart, the 
Commander in-Chief, during the Tirah Campaign, that 
he has lately returned from the command of the 
Impenal Service Lancers m China, that he is n Kmght 
Commander of the most noble order of the Bath, that 
he has been mvested with the Grand Cross of the most 
exalted order of the Star of India, that the Umxersity 
of Cambndge has conferred upon him the highest 
honorary distinction that it can bestow — vix , the 
degree of Learned Law Doctor — and, above all, that 
he was for several years Aidc-de-Camp to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and has recently been 
promoted to the rank of Aide-de-Carap to His Impenal 
Majesty the Kang Emperor, bear eloquent testimony 
to his services to the Empmc, while the abDity and 
sagacity wath which he earned on the administration 
of Jodhpur during cntical times in the history of that 
state eliated universal applause " 
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Colonel O’Donnell then continued: “As you all 
know, this part of the country has just passed through 
the ordeal of the most terrible famine within the 
memory of man, and is still prostrate because of the 
scarcity that has resulted from scanty and unseason- 
able rain and plagues of locusts and rats, and the 
juncture does not lack elements which cause anxiety 
as to how we are to win through the approaching hot 
season and launch our population safely into the 
coming monsoon, which we all trust and hope may be 
copious and timely. But with Sir Pratap's distin- 
guished record before us we are confident that all that 
is wise, kind, foreseeing, and statesmanlike will be done 
for the Idar State and its people. Everyone who has 
a slight acquaintance with the past history of the 
Idar State notices how it teems with instances of the 
most unswerving loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion 
manifested by the Bhayats, Sardars, and Bhumias of 
the Idar State to the Idar Gadi. That loyalty and 
devotion are as real and evident to-day as at any time 
in the past, and I feel sure that to it will be added an 
affectionate attachment to the person .of Sir Pratap 
Singh, who cannot fail to win regard because of his 
attractive qualities and generous disposition. 

“ Maharaja Dhiraj Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, by 
virtue of the power entrusted to me, I jplace you upon 
the Gadi and declare you to be His Highness the 
Maharaja of Idar, the premier state of the ancient 
province of the Mahikanta. I present you with this 
sword in token that the full powers appertaining to 
the first-class state of Idar are now vested in you, and 
I do so with the knowledge that as the power has been 
committed into your hands, so the smooth softness 
of the velvet scabbard fitly typifies the generous 
clemency and the bright jewels that shine upon the 
hilt are true emblems of the justice with which it will 
be wielded. 

“ Your Highness, I congratulate you most cordially 
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on the high distinction to which you have attained, 
and trust that long life, health, and prosperity may be 
yours to enjoy and even greater honours, and that 
the year wtu^ has seen your installation on the Gadi 
of Idar may be the first of a senes of exceptionally 
prosperous and happy ones to Your Highness, your 
house, and your charmingly beautiful state " 

After this speech had been translated, Colonel 
O'Donnell read the Khanta from the Governor of 
Bombay 

**POLrnCAl. DKPAimiKXT 

' Boijbay Cinxi, 

* Ftdntary 7 1903 

“ To Hts Highfi*ss Colotul AfaJiaraja Dhtraj Sir Praiap 
Stngh Bahaditr, G C3J , C£ , Maharaja of Idar 

"Yotm Hioftkess 

*' It IS with sincere pleasure that I congratulate 
you upon your succession to the Idar State, the recogm 
tion of which by His Excellency the Governor-General 
m Council has already been communicated to you 
" I regret that, owing to the numerous claims upon 
my time, I shall be unable personally to instal you 
and mvest you ivith full powers as Maharaja of Idar 
I have deputed the Political Agent, Lieutenant- 
Colonel O’Donnell, to perform that ceremony 

" The unfortunate condition to which the state has 
been reduced by recent calamities will be explamed to 
jou by the Pohtical Agent I have the fullest con 
fidence that the abihty and devotion to duty, through 
which you have corned distinction m other spheres, 
will enable you to restore prospenty to the state by 
developing its resources and establishing an efficient 
admmlstration It wiU be the duty and the pleasure 
of my Government to affoni you all possible assistance 
in the heavy task which lies before you 
" I commend the family of the late Maharaja to 
>our sympathetic care and consideration In con- 
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elusion, I wish 3'-ou good health and long life, to rule 
well and wisely over the people who have been com- 
mitted to your charge, and to find the reward of your 
labours in their prosperity and contentment. 

“ I remain, 

“ Your Highness’s sincere friend, 

" Northcote.” 

In the course of his reply, Sir Pratap said : 

“ My first impulse from this Gadi of my ancestors 
on which you, Colonel O’Donnell, have just installed 
me is to very respectfully render my heartfelt grati- 
tude to His Most Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, 
and to their Excellencies the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India and the Governor of Bombay, for the 
gracious recognition of my right to the Gadi, and I 
request you to do me the favour of presenting the 
same. 

“ My sincere thanks are also due to you for the 
trouble you have taken to come down all the waj'' 
from Sadra, and for your kind and complimentary 
reference to the humble services which it has been 
my good luck to render to the Empire, Though my 
said services were humble, their appreciation and 
recognition by the Imperial Government have been 
very generous. 

“ The grace and magnanimity shown in this matter 
are positive facts which ought undoubtedly to impress 
the public in general, and my brother chiefs in 
particular, that the paramount power never omits to 
recognize even a trivial service if rendered in a true 
spirit. 

“ Personally, I feel fully gratified by the honour 
and distinctions which the said grace and magna- 
nimity have enabled me to earn, and I do assure you 
I covet nothing more in that direction. I do not 
mean, however, to convey that I have no ambition 
left. There is but one ungratified desire which has 
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been ever and still continues uppermost m my mind, 
that desire being to have a little lead deposited in mj 
head while fighting under the British flag " 

The Political Agent's speech must have been par 
ticularly gratifying to Sir Pratap, and shows very 
dearly the value which Government put on h« 
services His record is unique among that of the 
pnnees of India, and, distinguished as it was when he 
succeeded to the Gadi of Idar, he was destined before 
the end of his life to bnng added lustre to its 
brilliancy 

The state, as the Governor of Bombay and Qilonel 
O'Donnell had outUned, was m a pitiable condition 
The famine of 1899-1900 had brought suffering and 
disaster Half the ryots had perished, houses were 
standing empty, fields untiUed Naturally this proved 
a financial loss to the state, whose revenue was also 
greatly depleted by maladministration, whereby 
expenditure had mcreased, and now amounted to 
four and a half lakhs, half a lakh m excess of revenue 
Owing to these vanous causes, the state’s Iiabihties 
oow exceeded nine lakhs 

At the same time, many of the state oSc2a]3 were 
incompetent, ignorant of the modem methods of 
adznmistration, and lacking both will and capaaty to 
improve, others, too, there were whose posts were 
smccures So that altc^ther the need for a strong 
hand at the helm was pressing For all that. Sir 
Pratap ^vas prevented for a time from taking any 
active steps towards reform, as he was honoured by 
a personal mvitation from King Edward to attend his 
coronation He was compelled, therefore, to leave the 
management of the state for the present in the hands 
of the Diwan, under the formal supervision of the 
Pohtical Agent 

Accompanied by ^loharaj Kumar Daulat Singh, who 
was destmed to succeed him on the Gadi, and five 
companions he embarked on the Arabia for his third 
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visit to England. He took the overland route at 
Marseilles, and was met at Dover by Major Pinhey 
(later A.G.G. in Rajputana), the Political Officer 
deputed b}' Government for the reception of the 
ruling ]>rinccs from India. Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Curzon) Wyllic came part of the way to welcome his 
old friend to England. 

As a guest of the Government, a house close to 
Buckingham Palace was at Sir Pratap's disposal. 
" Here,” says Sir Pratap, ” I felt quite at home, for 
on the one hand the Royal Family treated me as if I 
was one of them, while, on the other hand, the kindness 
of old friends knew no limit; even some officers who 
had belonged to the staff of Lord Mayo came to see 
me. The relations and dealings kept with me by all 
these were exceptionally kind and friendly. I spent 
day and night in their company, and went about a 
good deal. In the four months that I spent there I 
felt no sort of inconvenience. 

” A few days before the date fixed for the corona- 
tion — i.e.f June 26 — His Majesty the King-Emperor 
called me and invested me with the order of the 
K.C.B, with his own benign hands in reward for 
services in China, and ijresentcd me with a medal. 

I doubt if there is one among the princes and chiefs 
of India who is so fortunate as to have been decorated 
with the G.C.S.I. by the late Queen-Empress’s own 
hands, and with the K.C.B. by those of the present 
King-Emperor. I consider these two incidents as a 
matter for great pride for myself. About the same 
time the name of my son [sic], Maharaj Kumar 
Daulat Singh, appeared in the London Gazelle as an 
Aide-de-Camp of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and in a few days 1 was given the rank of 
Major-General. 

” As the date of the coronation was coming near the 
enthusiasm of the people went on increasing. On 
all sides the preparations were going on with great 
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magnificence and splendour, and, indeed, everytlung 
had been completed, when all of a sudden the King- 
Emperor began to feel imwell As a consequence, he 
was unable to be present at the Aldershot parade, and 
his part was gone through by the Prmce of Wales 
Still, however, there appeared to be no reason for 
amaety, and it was the general expectation that His 
Majesty would be all right m a short tune, and every- 
thing would come off according to the programme 
The date for the great procession was near at hand, 
and all of us began to bring up and smarten up our 
clothes, when one day most unexpectedly a servant 
came m with the information that, m all the streets 
and pubhc places, posters had been put up to say that 
the King's illness had taken a very bad turn, and that 
an operation was to be performed on him that very 
day, and that consequently the coronation was to be 
postponed This fearful news fell upon the ears of all 
of us hke a bolt from the blue, and, whether Europeans 
or Indians, all became dumbfounded 

“ It 15 impossible to compute the gathering of men 
who had assembled m London to see tins great cele- 
bration There was no part of the world which had 
not sent its representatrves for the occasion And as 
to the residents of England itself, they were simply 
innumerable In the lanes and alleys and market- 
places of London there was hardly any room to put 
foot on I had seen both the Jubilees of the Queen- 
Empress, but the crowd gathered on this occasion was 
immensely larger 

“ The horror-stnkmg news of the King-Emperor’s 
illness, however, made all their joy vanish and turned 
It into sadness as great, and by reason of the panic 
created, the confusion and noise, rush and crush, 
became even greater than before At last, bemg 
sorely disappomted, people began to return by-and-by 
to their homes 

*' All the time that the royal patient's condition 
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was serious, ever>>’onc was anxious to Iicar about it 
every moment. And so long as tlic eagerl}’’ waited 
bulletin did not come out, all were restless and would 
wait and wait for it till late. 

“ It was fortunate for mo that the Princess Louise 
Victoria, who treated me as licr own brotlicr, often 
came to the High Park for riding; I also used to 
go there. Through her I could hear dailj' about the 
real state of the King-Emperor’s health, and also to 
send my respects. Thank God that His Majesty was 
cured in a short time, and we got the opportunit}’’ of 
witnessing the auspicious celebrations of his corona- 
tion, for which we had to stay in England for another 
month and a half. 

" The oth of August was at last fixed for the cele- 
bration. As that da}' came near London began to be 
filled again, and there was a large concourse of people, 
but the gathering was not so large as on June 26. - For 
many people from foreign countries had left for good 
on account of the hca\’y’' expenses which a stay in 
London involves, while people from country places 
in England, having had to return disappointed on the 
previous occasion, a xcry large number did not turn 
up this time. But there was small room for any 
comparison to be made between the respective 
numbers of the two gatherings, for on the second 
occasion, too, countless people were to be seen in the 
streets, lanes, and alleys. 

“ In this procession, as an honorar}’- Aidc-de-Camp 
to His jMajesty, I rode in front of the royal carriage. 
To my right was the Maharaja Scindia, ruler of 
Gwalior, and to the left the Maharaja of Cutch-Behar. 
The procession was several miles long, and presented 
a great variety of sights. 

“ On reaching Westminster Abbey, the rites of 
coronation were gone through according to usage, and 
the crown was placed on the King-Emperor’s head. 
The rites appeared to me to be very similar to those 
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of India Oil and water were employed there m the 
same manner as m ^hiq country; and as amongst the 
Hindus Mantras from the Vedas are recrted when 
tying the turban to the head of the King or m per- 
forming other ntes, so there, too, passages from the 
Bible were read And, lastly, like the Brahmins of 
India, the clergymen performed all the ceremomes 
This remarkable similarity could not help making me 
think that without doubt m some past age English- 
men and Hmdus were one people Of course, as the 
result of the wider distance of space now separating 
them, and the long current of time which has elapsed, 
differences have grown up between them by-and-by 
“ Two hours were spent on this mtcrestmg ceremony 
After that a number of proclamations were read, and 
we all felt very happy at the tune that we had seen the 
coronation of our sovereign with our own eyes But 
regret was felt also that the revered Queen-Empress, 
whom previously 1 used to see on every great occaswn, 
was not present now Her absence was keenly felt 
by all I beheve among the English there is not the 
custom, like that of the Hmdus, of mvcstlng the eldest 
son with the rank and title of Yuva-Raj m the hfe- 
time of the rcigmng monarch If such been the 
case, and Queen-Empress Victoria had presided at 
the coronation of her son Edward, what a great 
occasion of joy it would have become, and how mag- 
nificent the function would have appeared 1 

‘ After a while a special day was appointed on which 
all the Indian chiefs with their attendants, as well 
as the guests from foreign countnes, were to present 
their respects to the Kmg-Emperor Every one of 
them was presented wth the coronation medal His 
ilajesty was still weak on account of his lUncss, and 
m the course of distributmg the medals he felt some- 
what tired And so, after presenting them with his 
own hands to the most prominent men, he sat down on 
his chou, and the Prince of Wales gave away the rest 
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“ I stopped only a week after this event. My heart 
did not Want to separate me from such excellent 
company, but I had anxiety behind me in connection 
with my state, which I had not yet even seen properly. 

“ When departing from London, many kind friends 
came up to the station to take leave of me, while 
Colonel Wyllie accompanied me up to Dover. The 
return voyage also passed off well, and we enjoyed 
it very much. 

“ In this trip the sympathy and good advice of 
Colonel Wyllie and the help of Major Pinhey proved 
of immense benefit to me, for which reason I am 
greatly obhged to both these gentlemen. And now 
that I am finishing the account of my third and last^ 
trip to England, I take this opportunity of heartily 
thanking the British Government and my numerous 
English friends, who on all the three occasions treated 
me most kindly and gave me every help." 

1 He was destined to see England again. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AT n>AR 

The creation by Lord Curron in 1903 of his “ darling 
child," the Imperial Cadet Corps^ at Dehra Dun, 
secured the hearty support of Sir Pratap, Tvho vras 
entirely sympathetic to its aims and objects That 
he should be invited to be its honorary Commandant 
was a gesture as cordial as his immediate acceptance, 
and his appomtment was ever a source of pnde to the 
corps and to himself 

His ready help m enlisting a nucleus of Rajput 
cadets, among whom was his nephew, the young 
Iklaharaja of Jodhpur, was a potent factor in the 
successful launching of that too sbort-hved empnse 
The training of Rajputs, m bis opuuon, both here as 
^‘cll as at school or college, should be such as \vould 
permit of no time for eating the bread of idleness 
" It should," he averred, " funiiah whole-time 
occupation for the young pnnees In addition to 
bram work, physical work should also be taken from 
them, that they may go to bed fatigued and get sound 
sleep Otherwise, m youth, if the daytime be spent 
m ease, the night has to be passed in restlessness 
As the Cadet Corps Is a militniy school for these young 
men, care should be taken from the beginning to create 
m them a taste for enduring hardships In my 
opinion, either the annual vacation should not bo 
given at all, or, if given, each cadet should be placed 
for the time m the charge of some elderly gentleman 
wth a taste for sports, in other words, one who is a 
person of experience, and is gi\’cn to spending his hfc 
144 
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in active work. The result of this will be that during 
the vacation the young man will have no chance for 
seeking luxurj'- and case. 

” It would be best if, for this purpose, some such 
gentleman could be got from the cadet's family, but, 
failing that, the cadet should ccrtainl}’’ be placed 
under the supervision of some European officer.” 

This question of vacations was one about which Sir 
Pratap felt ver}’ strongly indeed, for he had a very low 
opinion of the influence of home life on the develop- 
ment of youth. Mis Spartan views and practices of 
life permitted no such thing as rest for either brain 
or body, and he was quite incapable of seeing that the 
course he advocated was, bj' its unbroken monotony, 
not at all unlikely in the case of many utterly to defeat 
the end he had in view. ” Spoiling boy, Sahib,” was 
his opinion of vacations, and, given his own way, he 
would have kept cvcrj'one in stain pupil lari with his 
nose uncommonly close to a perpetually rotating 
grindstone. 

Indeed, whether Sir Pratap had much S3'mpath3’' 
with tlie higher technical objectives of the Cadet Corps 
is open to question. The intensive militar3’’ education 
ncccssar3’" to those who aspired to a commission in the 
Indian Arm3'’ was probabl3’’ a latter-day incubus in 
his e3’^es. ” A steed, a steed of matchless speed, a 
sword of metal keen,” and a gallant Rathorc to wield 
it w'as, ma3’'hap for him, a sufficiently satisfactoiy 
rendering of the complete soldier, and with himself 
as the archet3^pe of that cult, wiio should say him 
nay ? 

Three months after Sir Pratap returned from the 
coronation the great " Curzon ” Darbar was held at 
Delhi. It is a pity that, as in the case of the 
Jubilees, the very splendour of the spectacle seems 
to have been too much for Sir Pratap 's powers of 
description. He says of it : ” The Delhi Darbar is one 
of those things that will remain ever famous and 
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memorable m the history of India All the Rajas, 
Maharajas, Nawabs, and Sahabzadas of this country, 
together with a number of great personages from other 
countnes, were present on this occasion The pre- 
parations had been going on since a y^ar beforehand, 
and the pomp and splendour, and rush and crush, that 
attended the occasion were certainly worth seeing 

" This Darbar was conceived m Oriental style and 
earned out after the manner of old days After a 
very long and brilliant procession leading up to it, 
the Darbar was held m the amphitheatre wluch was 
specially built for the purpose, and the Kmg-Emperor’s 
proclamation was read For fifteen days vanous 
kmds of interesting functions were held A large 
number of Indians and a good many Englishmen 
must have seen this Darbar with their own eyes, and 
so I refrnm from describing it 

“Along with other states the state of Idar had been 
given a camp of its own at the Darbar, and all my 
companions and attendants had their quarters there 
Bemg the Gimmandmg OiBcer of the ImpenaJ Cadet 
Corps, 1 personally put up m a tent in their camp 
The Cadet Corps formed a constant contingent in 
the Viceroy’s escort, and the distinction which this 
remarkable corps received on this occasion was a 
cause of applause from all, and for me personally a 
matter of pnde ’’ 

E\ery inch a Rajput and n soldier looked Sir 
Pnitap, with flashing eyes that no detail escaped, 
dear-cut profile wth a proud curl to the nostril, and 
the stem mouth inth its touch of humour )urkhig 
m the comer So he rode by the side of the Com- 
mandant at the head of the corps, m its strikingly 
beautiful uniform of white with sky blue and gold 
facings, at the state entry into Delhi, and the crowd 
acclaimed him, as well they might " They are 
calling my name," he whispered happily to the 
Colonel as thej» rode along A splendid figure he 
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made on his black charger, “ Fitzgerald,” which was 
always stabled with the corps ready for the ” Sirkar ” 
whenever the spirit moved him to sojourn with his 
cadets. 

It was typical of Sir Pratap that he should name his 
favourite after his friend Captain Fitzgerald of the 
Blues, who had found that perfect charger for him. 
“My Blues ” he always called them afterwards, in affec- 
tionate remembrance of the days when they were his 
guests in India and made so gallant a bid for the Darbar 
Tournament. 

It was during this visit of the Royal Horse Guards 
polo team to India that on one occasion they sent a 
wire to Sir Pratap asking him to stay with them ; busy 
with the affairs of his state, his reply was: “ Me 
catching income, so sony cannot come.” This form 
of excuse was evidently hailed as a bon mot worthy of 
Sir Pratap, for he made use of it subsequently more 
than once. 

From that Darbar onwards, whenever the Imperial 
Cadets were on duty at state ceremonies. Sir Pratap 
was with them, a notable and knightly figure in the 
white uniform which thenceforward he adopted for 
all occasions of state. 

The conclusion of the Darbar left Sir Pratap free at 
last to devote his attention to the affairs of his state. 
His first care was to remove the capital from Idar to 
Ahmednagar; the old capital, in keeping with the 
conditions prevailing in older days, was low-lyiug 
and surrounded by a girdle of hOls. There was no 
outlet for the water brought down from the hills 
in the rainy season, so that the city and its environs 
were fever-ridden and unhealthy. Throughout the 
two hundred years of its existence Idar could boast of 
no houses fit for habitation by its rulers, the houses 
of the old Maharajas being cramped, dark, and 
insanitary; it was, moreover, remote from rail and 
river. 
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Ahmcdnagar, on the contrary, which was decided 
on after careful examination of a number of possible 
sites, was situated on the bank of a nver m a large 
open space, affording opportumty for expansion It 
was connected with that important centre, Ahme- 
dabad, by a railway which did not then extend to 
Idar Itself, and though but a small place, possessed 
histone mterest m that it had been founded by Ahmad 
Shah, King of Gujerat, who surrounded it with a for- 
midable stone w^ which took seven years m the 
building This wall was now but a rumed memorial 
of bygone days To these advantages was added 
that of a good climate To Ahmcdnagar, then, did 
Sir Pratap shift his capital, and there at once he 
set about the construction of a palace befitting the 
Maharaja of the state 

He now lent himself to administrative reform. 
There had been several successive mmonties on the 
Gadi, dunng which the work of the state had been 
largely m the hands of De%v‘ans, who seem to have 
earned out their duties In a very half hearted manner. 
The Maharajas themselves hod taken little interest 
m state affairs, with the result that the Sardars did 
much as they pleased, scvcrol of them even openly 
defymg the authonty of their ruler It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find that the revenue ^va3 small, but 
expenses large, and that the state ^TO3 in debt to the 
extent of some ten lakhs 

Sir Pratap, httic kno\nng what the future held m 
store, bclle^ed that bis deebning years \vcrc to be 
spent m putting the finances and ndmimstmtion of 
Idar on a sound basis 

" It is my regret," says he, " that this state did 
not come into my hands a few years earlier when my 
energies were yet fresh Still, however, I hope that 
c\en m old age I shall by bidding adieu to case and 
comfort be able to go on striving for its Improvement ” 

A wader field for his labours was m store for him, 
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and a destiny beyond his dreams, with the culminating 
gloiy of drawing his sword once more in the service 
of his King-Emperor when over seventy years old, 
but his words are pregnant with wisdom and worth 
taking to heart : 

“ Indian princes should keep the administration of 
their states in their own hands, and should attend 
to every business with forethought and industry, A 
state is like a clock, to keep whose parts in their 
proper places and establish harmony between them 
is the work of a practical watchmaker. One great 
lesson taken out of the experiences of my life which I 
Avish to place before my brother princes is this : Give 
up love of ease and luxury, make 3murselves in every 
respect fit to rule, and take personal interest in the 
work of your state." 



CHAPTER XIV 

WITH H.R.H THE PRDsCE OF WALES 

For some tune past HJIJH the Prince of WaleS; 
aftenNurds King George V, had been contemplating 
a visit to India, and early in 1905 preparations were 
made for his tour during the cold Vrcather of that year 
There was subsequently the fenr that the failure of 
the rams dormg the earlier part of the monsoon would 
entail a postponement, but improved weather con* 
ditions happily rendered this unnecessary 
To Sir f^tap's great delight he teas notified by 
Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, that he had been oppomted 
chief of the Indian staff to H R H throughout the 
tour It w'os an additional source of pndc and 
gratification to him that the appointment was made 
m accordance \vith the express wish of His ilajesty 
King Edward VII 

It was thirty years smcc the Prince’s father had 
visited India, and the nc^vs that his son \\'a3 about to 
follo^\ hi 3 example produced a wave of joyous enthu- 
siasm Sir Pratap gives a characteristic description 
of the arm al of their Royal Highnesses on Indian soil 
“ At last the 9th day of November approached 
nearer and nearer, and Indian chiefs and nobles, 
European offiaals, \TSJtors from foreign countnes, and 
Ills Majestj’s Indian subjects of oil classes began to 
muster in hundreds of thousands m Bomba} , pouring 
in from all quarters, company after compan}' and 
crouti after crowd And there ^\‘a5 such rush and 
crush, such splendour and show, that those who saw 
Bombay on that occasion must have felt amaicd os 

IJO 
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to what strange things were coming. To attempt to 
speak of the 9th of November is useless. From 
midnight people began to leave their beds and occupy 
suitable places lest, with the increase of the rush, they 
should miss getting any seat at all. The decoration 
and embellishments of the streets and bazaars, and 
the vastness of the concourses of people, defy the 
powers of the pen to describe them. As the hour of 
the arrival of the Prince was nearing, the breasts of 
people heaved with expectant joy. No one thought 
of the heat of the crowd or cared for the cravings of 
hunger. In accordance with orders I was among 
those present and ready on the pier, and I was 
anxiously awaiting the time when I might set my 
eyes on my master. For there is a saying in Raj- 
putana that to meet one’s master is hke having a 
vision of a golden sun. And so from a distance his 
ship came in view; my heart danced with joy. Lord 
Curzon, proceeding by steam launch, met the Prince 
on board the ship, and then returned to Government 
House, where he was to bid welcome to His Royal 
Highness, and the rest of us remained behind for 
giving him reception on the pier. 

“ When the Prince landed, in keeping with the old 
Rajput etiquette, I placed my sword on the ground, 
and then, bowing low, I touched his feet with my 
hands, which I placed on my eyes. I saluted the 
Princess in the same manner, only instead of touching 
her feet 1 touched the ground with my hands, accord- 
ing to custom, and then placed them on my eyes. 
There was not one present on the pier whose features 
were not covered with pleasure and joy on seeing 
their Royal Highnesses. 

“ After landing, the Prince proceeded to the Sham- 
iana, where on one side were standing the Indian 
chiefs, while on the other were all the leading European 
officials and other prominent men. His Roj’-al High- 
ness shook hands with each and all with great pleasure. 
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after which commenced a magnificent procession, 
worthy of the digmty of the royal guest and for seeing 
which lakhs and lakhs of men had assembled By 
whichever way the procession passed people cheered 
It loudly by clapping their hands, while they rent 
the skies with shouts of ‘Hurrah!' and ‘Welcome!' 
The Prince, on his part, went on returning the greetmgs 
of all by waving his hands on all sides, and from his 
looks it was apparent that he was deeply touched by 
this hearty welcome given by his Indian subjects In 
this manner the big procession reached Government 
House, where Lord Curcon and his lady (who, alas, 
has since departed from this ivorld) came forward 
to receive the Pnnee and Pnneess and make them 
welcome on behalf of India 

"The Prince remained m Bombay for six days, and 
a number of big dinners and entertainments were held 
m his honour which it would be tedious to notice at 
length Suffice it to say that both the Government 
and the subject people of the western Presidency left 
no means untried to do justice to this happy occasion 
and please the Pnnee Everything was arranged in 
first-^ss style and was worthy of high praise A 
grand levee was abo held which was attended by 
about 3,000 people, and which lasted up to 3 o'clock 
m the mormng The Prince’s part in this function 
was n difficult and tedious one to go through, but the 
patience and power of endurance which His Rojnl 
Highness displajed was indeed admirable When it 
was getting late I made a request through Sir Walter 
Lawrence that he might snatch half an hour's rest, 
but Ills Ro3'aJ Highness declined and said that he 
was not tired at all The strangest thing was that 
he was up on his legi up to 3 aan , and went on 
meeting people and talkmg to them all the time 
“ Not being accustomed to keep late hours, and the 
night ha\ing been a \erj cold one, I got an attack of 
fc\*cr on the following daj', on which account the 
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mcdiciil officer of the sttiff forbade mj’’ accompanying 
the Prince to Indore and Udaipur.” 

Sir Pratap himself was a staunch advocate of ” early 
to bed and carl}^ to rise”; liis ordinary bedtime was 
between 9 and 10 o’clock, and he was up soon after 
4 a.m. On this occasion his own ” patience and 
endurance ” were probablj'' taxed to a greater extent 
than those of the roj'al visitor. 

Sir Pratap resumed liis duties on the staff at Jaipur, 
where he was afforded his first opportunity of wit- 
nessing the Prince’s prowess with the gun. He gives 
a graphic description of his impressions : 

” In accordance witli programme, the Prince 
stopped at Jaipur for three days, and, after the cus- 
tomar}' meetings and visits were over, started on the 
morning oi the second day for shooting blackbucks. 
His Ro3\al Higlmcss is exceptionally well practised in 
the use of the gun. 1 had heard praise of this on 
several occasions, but never had I seen him use a gun 
with my own eyes. And when I had a chance of 
doing it on that day I felt quite amazed. Indeed, I 
saw as I had heard. Of the shots that he aimed at 
the bucks, whether the animal was standing or running, 
not one missed. He also shot ducks on the way back 
at Amaniji-ka-nulla, where I felt even more surprised. 
One of his fires at a duck made a snipe fly by its sound, 
and although he was not prepared for it he felled it at 
once. This alertness of his was reall}'^ astonishing. 

“ On the following day news was received of a tiger 
from Kukas, a place about eight miles from Jaipur. 
The Prince started in a carriage at one o'clock in the 
afternoon. The tiffin had been sent a short time 
before in transport conve^’-ance, but on account of the 
sand they could not proceed fast, and it was getting 
very late. Accordingly, General Beatson and myself 
went back and brought the tiffin on horseback. 

” Tiffin over, the Prince mounted on an elephant, 
and at 4.30 in the afternoon reached the place where 
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the machan had been erected for the sportsmen to sit. 
The tiger saw the Fhince and all of us as soon as we 
took our seats, and so when the beating began it 
roared and ran m a direction at an angle hnm the 
machan at a distance of about 200 yards But the 
Pnnce fired his shot with a very careful and \rell- 
directed aim, which struck the animal on the back and 
It fell down Immediately it rose up and advanced 
towards the machan m a limping gait, but the Pnnce 
onlj kept watching it and did not fire another shot, 
although repeatedly asked to do so At last when the 
beast came near he killed it with two good shots " 

The next day news was brought m of another tiger, 
but It managed to sUp through the beaters and escape 
before the Prince could reach the spot 

Dunng the pig-sticking which \vas arranged at 
Jaipur for the royal staff an inadent occurred which 
Sir Pratap was always fond of relating in his later 
years, and of which he had a somewhat crude paint- 
ing made which hung in his house He relates that 
'* On the first day two parties started m different 
du^tions One was the party of Lord Cunon, and 
m the other were Sir Arthur Bigge (now Lord Stam- 
fordham) and Major Wgram Su’ Arthur had long 
passed the limits of youth, and had never before seen 
pig-sticking, but he ^vas on excellent nder and a 
fearless sportsman And simply by acting accordmg 
to my directions he did his part so well that three 
boars were first-speared by him On the second day 
it so happened that a wounded boar ran into an 
uneven piece of ground where the horses were afraid 
to proceed WTien I spurred my horse it advanced 
and jumped over the boar I had a spear In my 
hand , I struck the boar with it on the back just os the 
horse was over it in the air This \vas a cunous chance 
the like of which had never occurred before I" 

Bikaner was the next plaa to be visited, and on 
Imperial sand grouse shoot was arranged at Gujner, 
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about twenty miles from the capital. The name of 
Gujncr will bring to the minds of many Indian officials 
memories of the truly prijicel3' hospitality of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner at those delightful 
Christmas camps, to which for man}’" ^'’cars invitations 
have been cagcrl}’’ courted. 

Sir Pratap, at one of these shoots, was in a butt 
close to the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (“ Ranji " of 
cricket fame), and near them was a distinguished 
guest who was carridng on an animated conversation 
with a Sardar in his butt. He was, moreover, the 
possessor of a set of verj’^ ill-fitting false teeth, which 
provided a livelj- accompaniment to the dialogue; 
result, no birds 1 At last Sir Pratap, goaded bejmnd 
endurance, called in despair to his friend: “ Jam 
Sahib, I thinking no birds coming until clicking 
stops 1” 

Sir Pratap was anxious to have a further oppor- 
tunit)’- of wtnessing the Prince’s shooting. 

" There were," he sa^'s, " four or five seats prepared 
for the shooters, and of these one was intended for me 
also. But I had a great desire of seeing the Prince’s 
shooting, so when he asked me to take my place I said 
I would rather like to sit near him, and on his gladly 
assenting to this I took m}’^ scat by his side. Two 
men were loading the guns for him, but the Prince 
gave them not the slightest respite, for at each flock 
of the birds that came he fired off three guns, or six 
shots — namely, two facing them when they were 
coming, two when they were overhead, and two more 
in their back when they were passing away. Never 
before had I seen such quickness in any person. I 
enjoyed it immensely when I saw him letting off 
his shots with such spirit and felling the grouse in 
clusters. For what was even more strange than the 
rapid firing was that rarely did any of the shots miss 
their aim. At a short distance to the right of the 
Prince sat the Maharaja of Bikaner. If the Maha- 
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raja happened to kill anj’’ bird \vounded bj His Royal 
Highness, he would say that it did not belong to his 
count, ha\'mg been killed by the Maharaja And If 
he himself killed one which had been wounded by the 
Maharaja, he uxiuld also decline to include it in his 
count, saying that the Maharaja wounded it I could 
not help laughing at this strange way of his reasonmg 

'* That night it grew very late in talking after dinner, 
and It struck me that, as at Jaipur the Pnnee had got 
fever on account of fatigue, and that day too he had 
eierted himself hard, it was not proper for him to sit 
up late Accordingly, I stepped to him from ray seat, 
and m my choice English said, ‘ Now is a must be sleep,’ 
meaning that it was time that he should retire to bed 
After this whenever it was late in the night, and 
thinking that he had gone through a tedious pro- 
gramme in the daj, I would nse from my scat and 
step touTirds him, he xv'ould at once nse up and, 
coming to me, say laughing, ' Now is a must be sleep,’ 
and then retire ” 

A ver> similar inadent occurred when the Prince’s 
eldest son, our present Pnnee of Wales, visited 
Jodhpur m November, 1931 A state banquet was 
held on the night of hts amvni, and the party were 
due to start before daybreak for a pig-stick at which 
Sir Pratap was bent on providmg the Pnnee with his 
first pig Consequently, at n very early hour after 
dirmcr Su- Pratap said to the Pnnee '' You going 
pig-sticking to-morrow, now you gomg to bed,” and 
with a smile he wnt 

Sir Pratop's rcoeratioa for the members of the 
RojtjI Family ^va 5 responsible for the suggestion from 
him that it was not seemly for the Indmn pnnecs, on 
offiaal occasions, to sit on the same lotj as 1 Ils Royal 
Highness In the case of the Viceroy he considered 
It was nght and fitting, but not so wdth the Pnnee 
He was verj chagrined that his suggestion was not 
heeded, and himself in\anab]y took a lower scat 
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As illustrating how strongly he felt about this matter, 
he relates an incident which took place at Hyderabad : 

" We were going out for sport, and a ravine fell on 
the way over which it was difficult for the motor-car 
to pass, and so the Prince took his seat in a carriage. 
As there was no other conveyance, Lord Crichton and 
myself stood behind him. The Prince bade me come 
inside the carriage and sit with him, but I declined 
because I did not think it proper to do so. His Royal 
Highness, however, insisted, and asked Lord Crichton 
to take me up by the arms and put me inside the 
carriage. Accordingly his lordship put out his hands 
to get hold of me, but I sajd I would rather jump into 
the ravine than sit beside the Prince. Upon this the 
latter laughed and told Lord Crichton to let me go.” 

The tour led them to Lahore and thence to Pesha- 
war. Throughout, Sir Pratap and General Sir Harry 
Watson, one of his closest friends, shared the same 
compartment. The night of departure from Peshawar 
Sir Harry was suffering from an intensely severe and 
painful cold on the chest, rendering sleep out of 
question ; Sir Pratap nursed him the whole night long, 
tending him as if he had been a baby, and to his 
devoted care Sir Harry attributes his recovering 
enough to carry out his duties for the next few days. 

Landi Kotal was next visited, where all the Maliks 
of the Afridis were assembled, and each presented a 
Nazar of a couple of sheep and a pot of honey to the 
Prince. 

From the Khyber Pass they proceeded to Rawal 
Pindi, where the Prince and Princess were the guests 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener. Here 
a grand review of troops and sham fight were held, 
which the Prince watched with interest from the back 
of an elephant. The sand and dust seem to have been 
particularly obnoxious to everyone on this occasion. 

Jammu, where the royal party were the guests of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, came next on the list, 
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people than making Delhi the seat of Government. 
When the Prince was carrying himself through the 
city before the eyes of his subjects it struck every- 
body’s mind, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, as if 
there was a reascension of the throne of Delhi, and 
their Empire was in their very midst and before then- 
very eyes.” 

Despite such an opinion from a source so authorita- 
tive, when this very announcement was made at the 
Delhi Darbar of 19 ii it was, at first certainly, hailed 
as anything but the boon His Majesty had been 
assured it would be, and there are many who consider 
the vast sums spent on New Delhi might have been 
put to far better use. 

Agra was, of course, on the programme, and their 
Royal Highnesses visited the Taj Mahal under ideal 
conditions in quiet, attended only by two Sowars, and 
by moonhght, which blends the work of God and man 
into a vision of dreamy reality. 

Sir Pratap’s coolness and ready wit were shown in 
a little incident at Lucknow. One day at Government 
House he was filling his cigar-case ” from a box kept 
for the use of the guests, when Sir James la Touche 
(Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces) came 
near me. I said to him, laughing, ‘ I is a your robber 
man,’ meaning, ‘ I am coming robbery in your place.’ 
Sir James was very much tickled, and laughed at my 
words. The next morning, when the Prince was 
about to go out, and I made him the customary 
salute, he laughed a good deal and said, ‘ Come along, 
my robber man.’ At first I was somewhat puzzled 
at this, but I soon guessed that Sir James la Touche 
must have communicated my previous night’s words 
to His Royal Highness. From that time to call me 
the ‘ robber man ’ became a matter of general 
pleasantry in the royal party.” 

At Gwalior the Maharaja Scindhia had prepared a 
reception worthy of his royal guests. One military 
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effect, ^7hlch was a novel one to Sir Pratap, \vaa the 
attack by a body of the state troops on a wooden 
fortress constructed for the occasion The spectacle 
of the capture and burning of the fortress impressed 
Sir Pratap greatly 

Tigcr-shootmg naturally formed the chief part of 
the programme there On the second day the Pnncc, 
from a very difficult position, fired four shots m quick 
succession at a tiger, which escaped mto a thicket, 
and a discussion ensued as to whether it had been 
wounded or not What followed is dcscnbed by Sir 
Pratap m a very matter-of-fact way “ My impression 
was that it had certainly been struck by one of the 
shots, for It shook its tail strongly, as is the wont of 
tigers when wounded The Pnnce beheved that all 
his shots had missed, but I told him that one of them 
— nnmel } , the third — hud assuredly hit Upon this, 
Dr. (Colonel) Charles proceeded down to discover the 
blood marks He had m bis bands only the bag of 
medianes, and, thinking that it was not safe for hun 
to go without any weapon near a wxiunded tiger, I 
accompamcd him with my gun The Alaharaja of 
Givahor and General Deatson also jomed us On 
account of the bushes, however, no blood mark could 
be seen Wc then advanced a httJe towards a hill 
from where it had been arranged to call back the 
beaters ivith a view to jom them Wc had proceeded 
a little distance when the w-ounded animal jumped 
up and fell upon one of the beaters But as it was 
running down on mclme its feet could not fasten 
upon the man, who therefore escaped without being 
seriously hurt 

“ Looking at this inadent from a distance. General 
Bcatson drew my attention to it, saying ‘ Sec, the 
tiger is commg towards us I have got only a stick 
m my hands ’ I said, * No fear, we are together, we 
have spent many days together, and it ought to be a 
matter of satisfaction to both that on such an occasion 
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also we are together.’ When the tigress reached to 
about twenty steps from us I fired a shot which struck 
it on its ribs, and a second also hit in the same place. 
Limping about, the tigress turned in the direction in 
which was the Maharaja of Gwalior, who also fii'ed a 
shot, and the animal fell. 

" Coming up, the Prince was very pleased to see the 
game, when, pointing my hand, I showed him where 
the shot from him had struck it. This convinced him. 

“ The following day the mate of this tigress came 
to the same place, and arrangements were again made 
for a shoot. Wlren we started by the motor-car we 
were under the impression that the Prince had left 
before. As a matter of fact, however, he followed us, 
and so he must have suffered a great deal of incon- 
venience from the dust and sand raised by our car. 
On reaching the place arranged, we found that the 
Prince had not yet arrived. After a short while, 
however, he came up, and said laughing, ' You have 
thrown upon us a good shower of dust to-day.’ 

“ The Prince retired to the tent for tiffin, while I 
remained outside, for I am not accustomed to taking 
tiffin, and did not usually join in it. There were only 
two horses, one for the Prince and one for the Maha- 
raja of Gwalior, and so I thought of proceeding slowly 
on foot to the place where the machan had been 
erected. Arrived at a distance of about one hundi'ed 
steps from the machan I sat down, gun in hand, 
beneath a tree. By this time the Prince and the 
Maharaja of Gwalior also came up. Turning towards 
me, the Prince asked, ‘ Why did you come on foot ?’ 
I replied that, as His Royal Highness was taking 
tiffin, I thought I had better walk up slowly on foot. 
He then said, ‘ Now you had better get upon a horse 
in mounting this ascent, and I will go up on foot.’ 
No sooner said than he got down from his horse, and 
then the Maharaja of Gwalior also got down. Feeling 
that I would be compelled to mount, I got on the Maha- 
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raja'a horse The Pnnce ahvays kept careful thought 
of me, and used to show me consideration, for which 
I feel extremely obhged to His Royal Highness 
“ Christmas came oflF at Gwalior, and we all offered 
presents to the Pnnce, who m return gave us pms, 
etc , as mementos To me he gave a agar-ease with 
his feather on it, laughmg os he said, ' Take this , it is 
your robbery case ’ I took it with the greatest 
pleasure, and threw my own case down on the pave- 
ment at the bottom of the palace Major Wigram 
ran down and brought it up and said to me, ' Your 
receiving a present has helped me to get a good thmg ’ 
“ From G\\’ahor the Pnnce proceeded to Lucknow, 
but I went straight to Calcutta, for there I had to take 
charge of the Cadet Corps I put up at Government 
House with Lord Minto, the new Viceroy After 
domg Lucknow, the Pnnce amved at the Howrah 
Station, from where a steam launch took him to 
Pnnsep's Ghat, three miles down the Hoogly, where 
thirty years before his fcithcr, the King*Empcror, had 
landed from board ship on his visit to India Every 
arrangement \vas, of course, ready for his reception 
After the address on behalf of the capital aty had been 
presented, the royal procession started wth every 
accompaniment of splendour for Government House * 
I \vas at the head of the Cadet Corps, and rode by the 
Pnnce on the right Wherever the procession passed 
cheers of joy and acclamations of welcome \vcro 
raised aloud, from which it was dear how happy the 
people felt At Government House Lord and Lady 
Mmto came up to the carnage door to receive their 
royal guests Lord lilinto bad a General's uniform 
on, a sight which somewhat puziled me, for this was 
the first occasion that I saw (with pleasure) a Viceroy 
in military umfonn After the ordinary introductions 
and formalities were over, the Cadet Corps were 
ordered to be presented Each individual member 
was introduced to tlie Prince, who was highly pleased 
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to see them, and asked me to express satisfaction on 
his behalf, telling them that the escort furnished by 
the corps had gratified him very much. . . . 

" Among other things that were in the Calcutta 
programme, it was the Prince's part to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall. This was a 
ceremony pleasurable to all Indians, for the name of 
the Queen-Empress Victoria is taken with the greatest 
respect throughout the country, and is on the lips of 
even children. 

“ Another thing veiy interesting and worthy of 
record was the visit of the Tashi Lama of Tibet. The 
small shaggy ponies with long hair belonging to his 
escort, his companions, his palanquin, the band ac- 
companying him — in short, all things connected with 
him — ^were most peculiar and a great source of amuse- 
ment to people. When the Prince was paying the 
return visit to this holy functionary, tea was served 
to His Royal Highness, which had been prepared in 
Tibetan fashion with a peculiar sort of butter put in. 
This emitted a strange smell, on account of which, not 
to speak of drinking the tea, even holding the cup in 
the hand was a matter of great difficulty, for it was 
enough to sicken a man. When such was my feeling, 
it could be well imagined how the Prince and his staff 
felt over the cups. The Lamas were puzzled that the 
Prince did not do justice to their hospitality, but we 
took in the situation from the play of colours on his 
features. 

“ From Calcutta the Prince took ship for a tour in 
Burma. The places to be travelled being now beyond 
the limits of India, while my services were mtended 
to be rendered within its borders, I did not accompany 
His Royal Highness, but left Calcutta with Lord 
Shaftesbury, who was proceeding to Gwalior for sport. 

“ I returned to Calcutta after a week, and from there 
proceeded, with others of the royal party left behind, 
to Madras, where the Prince was to arrive from Bimna. 
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Here Lord AmpthiU received His RoyiU Highness and 
discharged the duties of host m a most befitting 
manner The season was highly enjoyed, and the 
city bemg on the sea coast, the Pnnee felt very 
happy 

“ From Madras the next stage was Mysore The 
programme of this place included an exceptionally 
mtercstmg feature — namely, the capture of wld 
elephants Smee some time previous a number of 
wild elephants had been enclosed m a jungle By 
contmui showing of fire and hght, these were drawn 
mto the bed of a nver possessmg high banks, all 
passages for getting over had been closed beforehand. 
Bemg thus drawn m, they were then led by means of 
a special passage mto a circular compound a mile m 
circumference, and then again dosed m For the 
entrance of this passage it had been arranged that the 
pressing of on electnc button would shut the gates 
It was the Prince's part to press the button and to 
dose the doors of the passage The next day, by the 
aid of tramed elephants, the wild ones were led by 
another passage into an inner narrow cirde, while 
three big^tusked elephants were made to stand on the 
passage The Pnneo had his scot upon a raised 
platform from which everything could be well seen 
Two tramed elcpiiants were put after a big wild 
dephant, one bemg set on each side. Then the 
ilahawat threw a strong piece of rope round the hind* 
legs of the wild elephant and tied them together with 
it, and another rope was by-and-by thrown round the 
animal’s neck This being done, tho tramed dephants 
brought out the \vild one by puiJmg at the ropes 
It was a very big beast In the same manner a 
number of other deplumts were also secured by 
means of ropes thrown round the hmd-Icgs and neck. 
In the case of very small ones, only one rope thrown 
round the neck sulficcd Strange to say, none of the 
wild beasts thus caught attempted to inflict any injury 
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upon the Mahawats or anyone else. The reason is 
that elephants cannot look upwards. How the 
intelligence of man does give him strength, so that 
even an animjil like the elephant is brought under 
control by its defect being taken advantage of 1 

“ The Prince was sitting so near where all this was 
passing that his position seemed to me to be dan- 
gerous, and so I urged upon him that the place was 
not a proper one. But he bade me not to be anxious, 
and said, ‘You, too, may sit here,’ and I did as I was 
told without any hesitation. The elephants passed 
so near by that we could have touched them. A she- 
elephant, breaking through the barricades of the 
narrower circle, passed into the larger one, and taking 
up a man by her trunk, dashed him upon the ground, 
causing severe hurt. The elephantess, we learned, had 
been caught once before, but had managed to run 
away. On the present occasion she was tied to a 
tree by means of a rope thrown round her neck, but 
she struggled and struggled to get away until she died 
on the spot. 

“ One day the Prince went out for bison-hunting. 
I had never seen this animal, and so I was anxious to 
join in the sport, but when I came to know from 
General Beatson that it belonged to the bull species 
I gave up the idea. However, no bison was found. 
Another day arrangements were made for tiger- 
shootmg. The machan erected was at a great dis- 
tance, and the Prince had to go on foot for about 
four or five miles. The beating was well done, but 
unfortunately no tiger appeared. From there the 
Prince proceeded to another place about four miles 
distant, but there also nothing was obtained. And so, 
finally, he had to return without any game and on foot. 
That day the Prince had walked about fifteen miles 
in the jungles. I got a pecuhar pain in my feet, on 
account of which I could hardly even raise my steps, 
and so I got upon a pony. Y^en the Prince sat to 

12 
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tea I found him perspiring profusely I remarked 
that he had had to undergo much hardship that day, 
but in his royal vny he rephcd No, for many a day 
I had had no perspiration, and so I ha\ e managed to 
bring out perspiration to-day ' 

“The experience of that day, however, made 
General Bcatson \vntc to Hyderabad pnvntely that as 
far as possible there should be arrangements for con- 
veyance up to the maeban 

“ From Mysore the Pnnee vvent to Bangalore This 
IS a very handsome place and military station A 
^evle^v of troops on a small scale took place here 
The Nizam s dommions arc the largest of any 
native state in India, and His Highness is the foremost 
and highest honoured among the Indian feudatories 
And the arrangements made at Hyderabad for the 
reception of the Pnnee and discharge of the ntes of 
hospitahty were of the fint order, such as might have 
been expected 

' Here an idea of mine found sinking corroboration 
At Bombay I had suggested that the umbrella held 
behind the Pnnee as a mark of royalty should bo 
earned by some high official, and not by a man of 
the peon class, for such is the Impcnal custom At 
H>dcrabad ^\•e found a Sardar of position, who sub- 
sequently presented Nazar also to the Pnnee, deputed 
to hold the Chhntar (big umbrella) at His Royal 
Highness There were gymkhona sports one 

day m which the most mtercsting thing was that His 
Highness the Nizam and bis son threw up gold mohurs 
and aimed shots at them ’’ 

A gloom w-as cast over the visit to Hyderabad 
by the death of the Nizams daughter, causing the 
abandonment of most of the ccrcmomes arranged in 
honour of the royal visitors, and most of the time was 
spent in shooting 

' The hunting camp had been placed at a distance 
of about twchc miles from Hyderabad aty Ihc 
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beating arrangements were excellent, one curious and 
very convenient feature being that on each side of 
the machan up to a distance of half a mile posts had 
been erected carrying flags of different colours, which 
floated at a height of about 2 feet from the ground. 
On account of these flags, the tiger could not go this 
way or that, but was forced to go straight down to the 
machan. . . . 

“ The next day a tigress put in an appearance. On 
the beating having commenced, she also came towards 
the scaffolding. Once in the sight of the Prince, and 
escape was out of the question. As she fell I was 
going to verify my impression that it was female, for 
the face was longish, while the face of the male tiger 
is more of a square. As I rose the Prince's barber, 
Charles Jaschke, stepped forward quickly and, reaching 
the tigress, began to examine her by raising the hind- 
legs. The Prince laughed, and I also could not 
refrain, and said: ‘ Just look, there is your Mr. 
Barber.' Everyone laughed at this, including the 
barber himself, who in tones of mock scolding cried 
out at me, ‘ Well, you have disgraced me before all.' 
After this my pleasantries with Charlie increased, and 
whenever he came to shave me I would laugh much 
and never fail to ask him if he remembered the 
incident." 

After Benares it had been arranged that the royal 
party should proceed to Nepal to enjoy the wonderful 
big-game shooting for which the state is noted, but 
a great disappointment was in store. Cholera broke 
out in the Terai camp, and the visit had to be aban- 
doned, Arrangements were hastily made for the 
Prince to shoot again at Gwalior, and many members 
of his staff paid brief visits to other places. Sir 
Pratap entertained Lord and Lady Crichton, Lady 
Keppel, and Captain Cadogan, together with his friend. 
Sir John Milbanke, of the loth Hussars, from Meerut. 
Small-game shooting and pig-sticking were to be had 
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in plenty round Ahmednagar, and it may be noted 
that Lady Cnchton gained two first spears herself 
The Pnnee went from Gwalior to Aligarh and 
Quetta, which was the last place to be visited pnor to 
his embarkation at Karachi for the voyage home Sir 
Pratap felt his departure deeply, as is evident from 
the account he gives of it * 

“ He stayed at Karachi three days, and then came 
the day when his Indian subjects bad to part ivith him 
ivith great regret In the Pnnee's countenance also, 
although he was returmng to his dear home, signs 
of distress were visible, from which it ivas clear how 
great was his sympathy with India All of us who 
had been with him for four or five months felt the 
approaching separation most keenly, for he had 
mixed with us with the greatest kindness and con- 
descension, and his truly royal soul had won the hearts 
of all When 1 was maloiig my ^rewell solute to 
him, the blue feathers nfffxed to my turban stuck m the 
Pnnee's GC5I medal and were left there The 
Pnneess took them up and, putting them in her 
button-hole, snid to me, ‘ I have your turban feathers 
wth me, and I will keep it as a memento ’ In bidding 
good-bye to their Royal Highnesses I could not hold 
my heart, and tears of gnef came out of my eyes 
Others present keenly felt this occasion of separation, 
and had their eyes filled with tears Sir Waiter 
LawTcncc ^va3 m such pbght that he could not even 
keep on his legs, and so without going through a 
formal parting he slipped quietly into his cabm, and 
as the steamer was weighmg anchor he put out his 
hand from the cabin wmdowond, callmgout my name, 
made me his final salute The fVince stood on the 
deck and looked towards aJ! \vith eyes of affection 
W^cn the ship Imd embarked, cries of ' Hurrah 1' were 
raised by those on the shore To me this appeared 
somewhat unseemly, for it was not an occasion of 
joy, but one of regret and sorrow. 
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“ That day all returned to their several homes, and 
I came back to Ahmednagar filled with grief at the 
separation from my master. For a long time my mind 
was quite uneas}'-, and the scenes of the bygone days 
presented themselves before m}*- mind's eye. But 
there was no help, and ultimately I had to cultivate 
patience.” 



CHAPTER XV 

RETURN TO JODHPUR 

Sir Pratap was now free to initiate some much-needed 
reforms m the administration of Idar He had a 
rooted objection to leaving m the hands of others 
work \\hich he felt capable of domg himself To 
this end he abohshed the post of the Idar Vakil 
attached to the Residency at Sndra, and took all the 
correspondence with the Resident direct mto his own 
hands, thus making himself his own Political Secretary. 
Private and confidential work was earned out by 
Babu Umrao Smgh, bis Private Secretary, under Sir 
Pnitap’s supervision, and other state matters were 
transacted through the Harur Office, afterwards 
named the Mehokma Khos. 

The Customs and Excise Deportments, if they could 
be called such, \N*cre m the same chaotic condition as 
had existed at Jodhpur before Sir Pratap took in 
hand their rcorgamiation Many of the Sardars and 
Jagirdars bad their own stills m their viUages, they 
levied customs duties on all exports and imports m 
their own temtones, whether or no these were from 
within or without the state, and commodities coming 
from one state village to another were even liable to 
duty Sir FVatap remodelled both the departments 
after the Jodhpur plan, and placed them m the capable 
charge of Babu Umrao Smgh As in Jodhpur, the 
Sardars were compensated for their loss of revenue, 
while both state and r^ots benefited by the change 
It was the custom m Idar when a son was born to the 
ruling pnnee for Charans and Bhats to recite laudatory 
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touj)K;ts of poulry in his honour; in return tliey 
received personal ;^itts of villages from the chief. Sir 
Pratap disapproved of this, as being contrary to the 
interests of the state, and attempted to confiscate such 
villages. Local custom proved too strong for him, 
liowever, and he was only partially successful. 

A geological survey of the state was made, and 
minerals, including asbestos and soapstone, were 
found. A good impetus was given to the working of 
the Ahmednagar stone quarries, and the stone was 
e.'vported in considerable quantities. 

Sir Pratap was desirous of e.xtending the branch 
line from Ahmed.abad to Prantij ns far into the Idar 
state as possible, and after lengthy negotiations pre- 
vailed on the Pombay, Paroda, and Central India 
Railway to e.xtend it to Prahma-Khed. 

Educiition always interested him. lie found the 
Education Department of Idar was controlled by the 
Pombay Government, who on his urgent representa- 
tion retransferred the control to the state. When this 
was done, several new vernacular schools, including 
two for Phils, were started, and a high school was 
opened at Idar itself. 

The name of the new capital, Ahmednagar, was not 
acceptable to Sir Pratap, whose request to Government 
to change it to Himmatnagar was a ver}'* reasonable 
one, as there was much confusion with Ahmednagar, 
Deccan, and man}'' letters went astray in conse- 
quence. 

Of Sir Pratap 's remaining years at Idar there is 
little of interest to chronicle. The state was a small 
one, and there was little scope for his powers and 
energy; it seemed as if he was destined to fade into 
comparative obscurity, but there came an unexpected 
turn of fortune’s wheel which brought him during the 
last ten years of his life into greater prominence than 
ever before. Lord Curzon, who was certainly not 
one of his greatest admirers, had said, " To Idar I 



have sent him, and m Idar he mil remain " ILord 
Curzon was wrong 

Early m 1911 Maharaja Sardar Singh of Jodhpur 
contracted a chill which developed into pneumonia, 
and m a few days proved fatal When the news of 
his nephew's untimely end reached Sir Pratap, he lost 
no tune in cabling a request to the Kmg that he should 
be appomted R^ent m Jodhpur, as the young heir, 
Summair Smgh, was a boy of but fourteen years His 
Majesty at once communicated this request to the 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, expressing the hope that due 
consideration might be given to Sir Pratap's claims 

The chief pohticaJ officer in Rajputana, however, 
strenuously opposed the appointment, and for some 
days the issue hung m the balance The scale was 
finally turned by the production of a letter setting 
forth Sir Pratap's previous services in Jodhpur, and 
which It may bo well to give m its entirety 

It was written, when Sir Pratap relinquished office 
in 1899, by Colonel PowJett, who had been one of the 
best and most umversally respected Residents Jodhpur 
has ever known, to Colonel Wyliic, Resident, Western 
Rajputana States 


AJmrek lo 1899. 

My dear Wyllie, 

" Vou have requested me to wnte a letter for 
record on the services of Sir Pratap Smgh I shall 
address it to the Resident, Western Rajputana States, 
lest >ou should have left on promotion 

‘ When I went to Western Rajputana as Political 
Agent in 1880, Pratap Swgb ivas not in office He 
had beta ousted by a conspiracy of Jagwdars en- 
couraged by the ^labanija, who, however, had greater 
confidence m Pratap Smgh than in anyone else I 
got Pratap Smgh remade Minister (the title Musahib 
^\la dates from that time), believing that he was the 
only man who could and would promote rtfomis 
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effectively, and my trust in him was fully justified. 
He never failed to push forward what was essential, 
never deceived me, never intrigued. Next to financial 
improvement, the suppression of dacoity and robbery 
was the most pressing thing, and Pratap Singh himself 
took charge at first of active operations. Thus it was 
he who, partly by show of force, partly by persuasion, 
induced the Rana of Lohiana to yield and accept 
conditions which at that time were thought extra- 
ordinarily likely to cause an outlawry which would 
greatty increase the turmoil of the troubled country. 
Bathu Singh of Bhatana's ‘ outlawry ’ had recently 
been practically successful. Sadul Singh of Rewara 
and the Panchota Thakur were harrying the country, 
and there were other elements of disorder to encourage 
defiance. I screwed up my courage to face the 
danger of a new outbreak more serious than any 
previous one, and I shall never forget the anxious 
twenty-four hours I passed while Pratap Singh was 
negotiating with the Rana. He conducted the busi- 
ness with great ability, and carried it through to my 
intense relief. There were subsequent difficulties and 
vexations, but the neck of systematic dacoity and 
theft, Thakurs’ freebooting, etc,, was broken when the 
Lohiana Rana yielded to Pratap Singh. Lohiana was 
the most formidable stronghold of robbery and dis- 
affection in the state. Next to it as a plundering base 
was perhaps Barwa on the Shekhawati border. That, 
too, Pratap Singh dealt with. He took charge of a 
sudden expedition against it, acted with much vigour, 
and was quite successful. 

" I mention these cases as examples of Pratap Singh’s 
active work, and I need not tell how he helped in 
boundary settlement ; how he furthered the estabhsh- 
ment of real courts of justice, the reclamation of 
criminal tribes, reforms of the customs ; how a treasury 
was started, the Maharaja’s debts at length paid off, 
and a surplus for public works (including a railway 
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across the desert to Smd and large imgation tanka), 
and Imperial Service troops obtained All this and 
much besides are wntten m the chromcles of your 
office, and nothing viixmld have been done if Pratap 
Singh had not been straight What we did was 
sometimes earned through m spite of the late Maha- 
raja’s secret opposition, for though he cared for Pratap 
Smgh and knew he iwis the best man he had, yet he 
would occasionally support an mtngue against him 
I do not complain of Maharaja Jaswant Singh, who 
never showed lU-wiU, knew that the Resident's advice 
\va5 the best he could get, and trusted him, but could 
not entirely escape the influences about him, nor 
always deny himself the pleasure of an mtngue, so 
that he ^metimes made Pratap Singh's position 
difficult 

“ I used not m reports that were to be pnnted to say 
much about Pratap Smgb, because such mention was 
calculated to make the Maharaja jealous, so Pratap 
Smgh’s substantial and valuable work has been 
brought httle to pubhc notice 1 fancy he is thought 
m the Army and pretty generally by Europeans to 
have been knighted for bemg a good sportsman and 
jolly fellow 1 happened to look him up in Dcbrett 
the other day There is not a ^vo^d about his adminis- 
trative ^\■o^k, though the fiict of his going with the 
Frontier Expedition is duty recorded I thought this 
a pity, for people who might care to know somethmg 
about him have no ready source of information 1 
think of the Imes m Pmteh about Keshab Chandra 
Sen, when he visited England, begmmng. 

Wbo OQ e&rtb. o( liviof moo. 

Is Baboo Ketsbob Chaiodra Sra ? 

It IS difficult now to realize what i\tis the condition 
of Jodhpur m i88o (though it is set forth m annual 
reports), and the change smeo then must be attnbuted 
to Pratap Smgh This, if he should retire from office, 
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should be borne in mind, and due provision made for 
his dignity and comfort, 

“ Believe me, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ {Sig}it’d) Percy W, Powleit-” 

This letter, which carried so much weight, had 
accidentally been mislaid, and its existence was not 
known to the authorities until it was most fortunately 
come upon by chance in an old file, d’his evidence of 
what Jodhpur owed to Sir Pratap could not be con- 
troverted, and he was appointed Regent of Jodhpur, 
with a small council of four Indian and two European 
officials to assist him in the administration. That his 
appointment was justified is amply proved by the 
further marked development of the resources of the 
state during his tenure of office. 

It was a short time after his return that he was one 
day at the stables putting a number of riderless horses 
over Jumps, and happily cracking his whip to insure 
that there were no refusals, when a looker-on drew the 
Resident's attention to him, and smilingly quoted 
Lord Curzon’s dictum, of which the living contradic- 
tion was before them. 

Before embarking on his duties at Jodhpur it was 
necessary for him to abdicate the Gadi of Idar, on 
which he was succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
heir, Daulat Singh. 

After these formalities had been concluded he 
departed for England to attend the coronation of 
King George V, taking with him his great-nephew, 
the young Maharaja, who, in accordance with the 
wishes of his father, was to be sent to an English 
public school. 

Summair Singh was accordingly placed at Welling- 
ton College as a day boy, living with his guardian. 
Major A. D. Strong, at Braclmell near by. 

Sir Pratap has, unfortunately, left no record of this 
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visit, when he was treated as a guest of the Bntish 
Government He renc\\’ed many old friendships and 
mcreased his personal popularity, but would seem to 
have had no experiences of particular interest 

It ivas on this tnp that one of his fellow-passengers 
on the boat was a portly Indian of pohtical 
tendencies On several occasions his attempts to 
open up conversation were coldly received by Sir 
r^tap, but he ran his quarry to earth at last and 
began volubly commiserating with him on the con- 
finement of the voyage, which necessitated the tem- 
porary loss of his polo and pig-sticking Sir Pratap 
looked down his most expressive nose as he said with 
withering scorn, “ Your istomach and mine, look at 
It,” and the conversation was at an end I 
Sir Pratap took back with him to India his son, Rao 
Raja Narpat Singh and Thakur Dalpat Smgb, son of 
his old friend Harji of polo fame, both of whom bad 
been at Eastbourne CoUege for close on eleven years 
The boys, not having revisited India since their 
childhood, bad become olto^tber English m their 
Nvays and had forgotten most of the customs and 
etiquette of their own land On meeting Sir Pratap 
after this lapse of years his son raised his top-hat, 
made a piohte bow, and extended a hand to Ins &ther. 
Instead of meeting with a cordial response, he was 
aghast to be received by one of Sir Pratap's most 
stony and ivithcrmg glai^ for having forgotten the 
salaam, with hands raised palm to palm os if m 
prayer, which etiquette demanded of him 

On another occasion the two boys were with 
Sir Pratap when the artist who was painting 
the portraits of those Indian chiefs attendmg the 
coronation came to their hotel Sir Pratap had 
entirely forgotten that a sittmg had been promised 
at this time, and had moreover, allowed Thakur Ram 
Smgb, who was m charge of his wardrobe, to go out, 
taking with him the key of the box which contained 
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the uniform of the Imperial Service troops, which 
Sir Pratap had selected for the occasion. Oblivious 
of the fact that London is somewhat larger than 
Jodhpur, and that one Ram Singh might be a less 
notable figure in the former city than the latter, he 
turned to Narpat and Dalpat, saying: “ You boys 
knowing London; you taking taxi going this way; 
you taking taxi going that way; bringing Ram Singh.” 
They departed as bidden, and after drawing one or 
two possible places blank, the}’’ each proceeded to run 
up about a couple of sovereigns’ worth on the meter 
and returned empty-handed, to learn that a black- 
smith had been summoned to solve the problem by 
breaking the box. 



CHAPTER XVI 
SECOND REGENCY 

It was a few months after Sn* Pratap’s return to 
Jodhpur in 1911 that my personal Itnowledge of him 
began The first time I saw him without actually 
meeting him is graven on my memory It ivas m 
1910, m the church at Mount Abu, the little hiU 
station of Rajputana, the occasion ivas the mcmonal 
service the Sunday after King Edward’s death In 
the centre of the church stood, side by side, two 
soldierly figures m uniform — Sir Pratap and the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner, they might have been carved out of 
stone and yet the depth and sincerity of their gnef 
made itself unmistakably felt Again, at the pnze- 
givmg of the Mayo College, Ajmer, he sat with 
unmoved countenance the while a great nephe%v, 
shakmg m his shoes at his presence, recited '* The 
Walrus and the Carpenter ” m most creditable 
fashion I had seen him, too, repeatedly a prominent 
figure m attendance on the King m CMcutta, but it 
was not until early m 1912 that I was privileged to 
meet him 

1 went to coll on him at his house, that quaint 
structure of which so many Europeans, soldiers m 
particular, wall have kindly memones of warm and 
open handed hospitality The ground floor contains 
four bedrooms divided by two \vidc passages, crossing 
the house at right angles and so forming four outer 
sitting- or waiting rooms, with an octagonal and dark 
drawing-room m the centre There was no one about 
when 1 amved, but soon after 1 called " Koi hai" 
173 
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Sir Pratap appeared with outstretched hand and his 
hearty " Come anong, Sahib ” (for he had great 
ditliculty with the letter /), with the emphasis on the 
” was enough to warm the lieart of any 

stranger, lie was dressed, as usual, in clothes of the 
oldest, and his frayed Jodhpurs threatened to descend 
at any moment; Ids topee was old and stained, and 
his curiously bent legs gave him an awkward limp; 
but it was tile man himself that counted, and my 
impression was, “ Here is a man, and you are the 
better for knowing him.” Bj' the way, the story of 
those bent legs dated back from his early da3’^s. He 
had climbed a high tree and his companions dared him 
to Jump; to their horror he did so instantl3^ and broke 
both his legs, injuries which were accentuated by 
numerous accidents at subsequent dates. 

For the first two months of my service in Jodhpur 
I was Sir Pratap's guest. Behind the house were the 
two polo-grounds of red sandstone, trodden fine by 
horses or, on one occasion at least, by an elephant. 
By the gate leading to these my bed was placed nightly 
with a fragrant garland on the pillow — a pleasing 
mark of Sir Pratap’s attention — and before dawn 
strings of horses passed me on the way to the race- 
course across the polo -ground. As 1 rose at six, 
” You laxy Sahib " was the jovial greeting from my 
host, who had put some two hours of the day’s work 
behind him already. 

Who that has seen it will forget the race-course ? — 
that dusty, animated track thronged with Thakurs, 
Europeans, syces exercising their horses, and Sir 
Pratap in charge, ordering, dictating, instructing, 
missing nothing; not one person but received his or 
her orders, and woe betide him who failed to cany 
them out to his mentor's satisfaction. Before the 
lash of his tongue strong men quailed and crept away 
like terrified children. 

One of his own experiments on the race- course is 
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charactenstJC of the He dreamed one mght 

that his horse had bolted with him, and was carccrmg 
across country entirely out of control, m spite of all 
his efforts to stop the - In his mad flight he 

passed a fakir sitting under a tree, who said to him, 
“ Put the reins round your neck, my son " He tried 
this m his dre^tra, and succeeded m stopping the horse 

Next mommg on the racenmurse he dehberately let 
his horse get out of control and tned the expedient 
suggested by his dream, and found it, to his satisfoc- 
tion, very effective 

In those days the present Maharaja, Umnmid 
Singh, aged about eight, was rcceivmg daily nding 
lessons under his great-uncle's eye, and after they all 
had returned from the race-course to the house, his 
younger brother, Maharaj Ajit Singh, and Sir Pratap's 
youngest son, Abhai Smgh (both about five years old), 
used to amve to practise hittmg the polo-haJJ In 
turn each would sit ostnde o garden bench wielding 
a miniature stick, some of the elder boys w'ould roll old 
balls to them from all angles, and the embryo players 
were kept busy, Nvitb a furtive eye, be it understood, 
on the silent watcher the while Sir Pratap was very 
fond of children and they, in turn, instinctively 
responded to his kindly ways 

After breakfast So" Pratap used to give audience to 
high and low m the broad veranda outside his own 
room Here came members of council to discuss 
weightj' affairs of state, here the poorest, humble but 
verbose, brought their little gnevanccs , here reports 
of all kmds were brought to him In all such cases 
Sir Pratap's ramd was soon made up, and his decision 
given m a few trenchant words 

His judgment was not inlaUibIc, but a strong 
common sense and a sound knowledge of men enabled 
him to am\c at conclusions which were not often mis- 
taken, and were often far-seeing; he was a I ways ready to 
hear the other side of an argument, and was in general 
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open to reason, although on occasion neither fact nor 
argument could move him from his determination. 

■ In the afternoon he either rode or else there was polo. 
Until his last years he generally played himself, but 
when a spectator he was wont to sit on the redstone 
and marble stand at the end of the ground near his 
house watching every movement of the game, selecting 
the players chukker by chukker, and, above all, silent. 
While the game was in progress he loathed being 
spoken to or made to speak, although his courtly 
manners forced him to reply briefly to a too con- 
versational guest. Opposite to him on the stone 
bench sat a row of glum and silent Thakmrs — the 
Trappist monastery, as a well-known political officer 
happily described them — to one or other of whom 
between chukkers he would now and then bark out 
a question. He was very strict with all his Sardars on 
the question of drink; only his guests were allowed to 
partake of a whisky and soda after the game, and in 
earher years he was in the habit of measuring out even 
to them the limited quantity he deemed adequate. 

On one occasion one of his Thakurs had been 
drinking heavily, and to him Sir Pratap meted out 
disciplinary treatment. He was sent for from his 
village, and was told to report himself to Sir Pratap 
at his house twice a day — at 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. Sir 
Pratap used to avoid seeing him (by leaving the house 
by some way other than the front door) until after the 
morning exercise, probably about 1 1 a.m., and at night 
the culprit would again be kept waiting until 10 p.m. 
before an audience was vouchsafed to him. 

Dinner was an early meal taken in the garden, for 
the weather was hot, with horses cropping the grass 
aU round us, greyhoimds thrusting up appealing heads 
for some choice morsel, and an occasional rush and 
scurry as a sleepy syce dropped the headrope and a 
horse went careering into the darkness, pursued by a 
volley of stentorian commands from the irate Sir Pratap. 

13 
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After dinner Sir Pratap betook himself eariy to bis 
bed, a long and wide wooden plank like a table-top 
rather higher at the head than at the feet On this his 
bedding was laid, and at the foot ^vas a small platform 
about twelve inches high where the dogs slept at then- 
master's feet 

Sir Pratap has, unfortunately, left scarcely any 
record of his family life By his ^t wife he had one 
daughter who afterwards mamed the Thaloir of Bern, 
she might have made a grander match, but Sir Pratap 
preferred to choose a husband who was likely, m his 
opinion, to make her happy and would be controlled 
by hnn The mother died m giving birth to this child, 
who was brought up with devoted care by Sir Pratap's 
other wife, who was childless Sir Pratap \vas devoted 
to her, and this was probably why he never married 
another lady of hts own rank He had four Rao Rayi 
sons Of these, Narpat Singh » ComptroDer of the 
^lahamja's household (a bom organizer, he received 
the well earned title of Rao Sahib for his work m 
running the camp at Jodhpur for the Prmcc of Wales 
m ipaij, Hanut Smgh, of whom Sm Pratap was 
extremely fond, acconq>anied him throughout the 
^va^, and is now in the very front rank of polo-players, 
Sagat Smgh, a quiet unassuming boy, was a umversol 
favounte (a fine soldier, he gamed the Military Cross 
m Palestine, but after the war he develop^ lung 
trouble and died at an eariy age) 

His own disappomtment at having no real heir \vas 
rcaDy keen, though he used to pretend he was glad, for 
a son, he said, would have “ bad-named him," and 
he wished his name to remom untarnished 

Sir Pratap’s survivmg wife was a woman of exceed- 
ingly fine character, and in on unostentatious way was 
of great help to her husband 

She was very devout, a deep thinker, educated, and 
well read She rose early, and spent two or three 
hour* in prayer and rcadmg her sacred books She 
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ordered the house, superintended the cooking and 
servants, and kept all the accounts of the establish- 
ment most carefully. During the great famine she 
had a large camp of grass huts erected some miles out 
of the city, to which she had women and children 
brought in, cows and grain were collected, and the 
daily distribution of milk and grain was made under 
her personal supervision. She lived out there herself 
in a grass hut like the rest, rose long before sunrise, did 
all the work necessary for the day in the camp, then 
drove to her own house, superintended it, and saw to 
the welfare of her husband and the household generally, 
after which she returned to camp. 

She kept the accounts of the entire camp, that there 
might be no extravagance or pilfering, saw every pint 
of milk, every chapati, each dose of medicine and rag 
of clothing distributed, and this with a Jodhpur 
summer sun blazing on the glaring sand. A task 
which many a strong man would have shunned — and 
she was no longer young. 

As a young woman she had had a good deal of 
liberty, but though sharing all her husband’s views, 
she had no wish to mix with the world at large, and 
was particular in her choice of friends. 

When Maharaja of Idar, Sir Pratap did a very 
unusual thing. He had as guests an officer and his 
wife, to whom he and Lady Pratap were very attached. 
The first evening of the visit the lady and the hostess 
met and talked in the drawing-room. As the time for 
dinner approached the lady rose to make her adieux, 
saying, “ Shall I see you to-morrow ?’’ "I am dining 
with you to-night,” was the astonishing rejoinder. 

It was a fact. The Maharani, one of Maharaj 
Daulat Singh’s Ranis, and two little girls dined with 
the guests, the officer giving his arm to Lady Pratap 
and Sir Pratap to his guest’s wife. The ladies had 
all been made to dine in the dining-room for a month 
before the expected visit, that they might become 
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accustomed to the use of kmves and forks, and to 
European food 

One of the other zenana ladies had a touch of 
fever, and ^va3 unable to be present On the guest 
askmg if any pressure had been brought to bear on the 
ladies to make them appear, he was assured that 
nothing of the kmd had token place, and that the 
absent Maharam was bitterly disappointed at missing 
the feast, not only that, but she had sent down to the 
station the next day to find out whether any less 
mtimate guests were arriving, who would prevent 
the ladies fixira appearing agam To their joy the 
strange Sahibs did not come, and all the “ family " 
once more assembled at dinner 

This time the khitmatgars were admitted to wait, 
as the previous evening, when served by the zenana 
servants, the meal had been prolonged to a somewhat 
weansome extent The officer’s wife asked Sir Pratap 
if he desired this occasion kept private, or if it might 
be mentioned " Certainly There is no reason why 
our ladies should not mingle with both sexes, either 
European or of their oivn nadonahty If it \vero not 
made so difficult for our ladies to keep to their own 
class, and not be expected to associate with people of 
lower social standmg than their own, 1 should long 
ago have introduced my wife to the good society for 
which she is so well fitted ” 

It IS, indeed, to be regretted that there were no 
children of this mamage to mhent the virtues of such 
great hearted and large-nunded parents 

Sir Pratap was the very soul of hospitably, and his 
manners to ladies >vcre the perfection of kmghUy 
grace (“ Lady Sahib ”\vas his mode of address), he 
saw to it, too, that all his entourage were imbued with 
the same ideas, wth the result that the Jodhpur 
Sardars of to-day are justly famed for the perfection 
of theu manners He was at the same time very 
decided as to the people he cared to converse with, 
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and could be brusque to the verge of cruelty on 
occasion. 

Once at a banquet he had next him a lady visiting 
Jodhpur, who was so much impressed by the honour 
of being taken in to dinner by him; that she had been 
wonying people all day to tell her suitable topics for 
conversation. Sir Pratap was not favourably im- 
pressed when they were introduced, and when, after 
a silence lasting through the hors cVosnvre, the lady, 
with the advent of the soup, launched at him the 
question, " You are very fond of pig-sticking, aren't 
you. Your Highness ?” he replied with perfect gravity, 
“ I thinking very cruel sport, lady,” and winked 
mightily at the Resident across the table; the con- 
versation then languished. 

Again, at a large reception in Calcutta at Govern- 
ment House, a lady to whom he was talking said, 
” Sir Pratap, I want to introduce you to that lady 
over there.” Sir Pratap gave one glance, shook his 
head, and said, ” No thank you, lady; I not want. 
I thinking not very gentlemanly lady.” 

Perfectly conscious of his world- wide reputation, he 
was very modest about it. During the war one day 
a gentleman saw a sturdy figure in a khaki great- 
coat standing near Buckingham Palace. Thinking it 
might be someone wanting direction or help, he went 
up to him, and after a few words inquired his name. 
” Pratap Singh.” ” What, the Pratap Singh ?” 
“ Yes, I the Pratap Singh,” he said quite simply, but 
with quiet assurance. ' 

One of the greatest charms of daily intercourse with 
him was the wonderful simphcity of the man. It 
permeated his talk as well as his daily life, so that it was 
often hard to realize that this could be the Pratap Singh. 

Sir Pratap 's own share in the work of the Regency 
Council was not so pronounced as it would have been 
had not the Great War claimed him from its outbreak 
until the close of the Regency. 
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One of hu earbest projects was to revive the two 
schools, the Powlett and the Elgin, for the founding 
of which he had been responsible, and which in his 
absence had practically collapsed. He was always 
keenly anxious to create a desire for education among 
the Rajputs of Marwar, and so to 6t them for posts 
m state service He decided to launch out on a much 
larger scale than heretofore, m which ann he had the 
hearty and active support of the Resident, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C J Wmdham, CJ.E It was decided 
to procure the services of a European as Pimapal 
and to build extensive and up-to-date premises for 
a boardmg school It was to fill this post that I 
came to Jodhpur, where I found some seventy boys 
housed in syces' quarters, with coach-houses as class- 
rooms, boys of sixteen to twenty years played cncket 
with the kmd of stumps, etc , which are bought m a 
toy-shop on a piece of cardboard, and one boy bowled 
all the time, for “ no other knows bow. Sahib." 
Disaphne there was none, save when Sir Pratnp paid 
a surprise visit, as befell on one occasion before my 
arrival History, whether strictly accurate I \viU not 
vouch, has it that a worthy Brahmin had told the 
boys it ^va3 a bad thing to eat meat, and they had 
given it up accordingly Sir Pratop heard of this, and, 
having httle love for the ways of Brahmins, he rode 
to the school, lined up the boys, and inquired who did 
not eat meat, the luckless boys, behevmg themselves 
to be doing a mentonous act, proudly responded 
unanimously, whereupon Sir Pratap thrashed the lot, 
and departed with the remark, " Now 1 thlnkmg you 
eating meat ” 

The wisdom of his pohey has been fully borne 
out by results At once over 400 boys came 
clamouring for admission, and although the spacious 
and handsome buildings, erected at a cost of over 
fi\c lakhs, will house about 370, they have not only 
been full ever since, but annually at least 150 boys 
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are refused admission owing to lack of accommoda- 
tion; a steady and increasing flow of these Rajput 
boys have gone into one or other of the state depart- 
ments, and a healthy desire for education has been 
created, which should bear increased fruit in the 
future. 

The main building of the school was approved of 
on a chance visit by Sir Edwin Lutyens, who pro- 
nounced it as “ very unlike many similar institutions 
at home, which are all Queen Anne in front and Mary 
Ann behind.” 

Sir Pratap gave expression to his Spartan views of 
training by insisting that stone beds should be pro- 
vided for the boys, and nothing would move him 
from this resolve. ” Maldng boy hard. Sahib,” was 
all he would vouchsafe to argument. 

The opening by Lord Hardinge on February 5, 
1914, was a day not without incident. Sir Pratap had, 
with some difficulty, been prevailed on to wear his 
Cambridge LL.D. robes. He arrived straight from a 
shoot in an old Norfolk jacket and older Jodhpurs; he 
was helped into his robes, and, when I turned from 
putting on my own gown, he appeared in full glory 
with the two long pink streamers tied in an enormous 
bow under his chin. Then, during the ceremony, we 
on the platform found that the P.W.D., in an excess of 
zeal, had revamished the platform that morning, with 
adhesive results. And to crown all, a picturesque 
old gentleman, while reciting a Persian ode, cleared 
his. throat vigorously, dislodging the top row of his 
false teeth, so that he was compelled to use the framed 
ode as a screen behind which he repaired the damage. 
Sir Pratap, having once donned his robes, took to 
them so kindly that he motored the five miles back 
to the Residency and insisted on being photographed 
in them. 

The Finance Department was thoroughly over- 
hauled, and under the control of Major S. B. A. Patter- 
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SOD (now A G G in Rajputann) the assets rose during 
the four years' Regency from Rs 3,8248,938/- to 
4<i5»504i4/8/3, while the reserve funci increased 
from Rs 65,12,531/6/- to Rs 1,94,13,189/-, and the 
state bad cleared off ail liabihties 
These %ure3 are a stnkmg testimony to the 
excellent v,-orlc of Major Patterson, who was deservedly 
one of the most popular and respected officers to serve 
in Jcxihpur He had no easy task, for Sir Pratap had 
a hght-hearted way of proposing schemes which would 
have involved an expenditure out of all proportion to 
the returns, and which only a tactful and firm hand 
c»uld keep m check 

Sir Pratap was once going to Bombay for n couple 
of day* to buy hunting dogs He took with him ten 
thousand rupees m silver, though he could have drawn 
what be ne^ed from Jodhpur funds m Bombay, and 
on his return, being asled to fiirmsh an account for 
official purposes, he ultimately did so It ran 

" Spent in Bombay, Rs 10,000 

" pRATAi* SlNGU ” 

On one of these brief visits to Bombay he was 
staying at Government House A fcUow-guest and 
chief was always faultlessly dressed, Sir j^tap, as 
usual, Nvas not One evening just before dinner Sir 
Pratap eyed him for some tune, limped round him as 
if to vic\v the effect from every side, and finally, wth 
a sly smile, remarked loudly, " ilasher " 

Apropos of clothes, one of Sir Pratap's cherished 
possessions at this time was a blue suit resembling 
overalls, which he ^vo^e when giving dinner m camp 
to Lord Hardinge, who was on his way from Bikaner 
“ How you liking my new suit, one rupee in bazar?” 
\va3 Su" Pratap'* greeting to the distinguished guest 
Another time a nurse, who had been in the Fort for 
some daj's with one of the Rams who was ill, was ready 
to depart, and, gettmg rather anxious about her train, 
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was looking out of the window, when she suddenly 
called out, “ Oh, it’s all right; here comes the man for 
the luggage.” It was Sir Pratap ! 

Sir Pratap saw to it that law and order should be 
properly maintained, and during his Regency both 
the judicial system and the Pohce Department were 
thoroughly reorganized, despite strenuous opposition 
on many points from the strong conservative element 
in the state. 

'Under Mr. A. D. Barr as Chief Judge, the Chief 
Court was constituted; penal, civil, and criminal 
codes were drawn up, and many useful Acts passed. 
The civil and criminal powers of the Thikanas were 
revised and clearly defined; the work was heavy, but 
it was well and successfully done. 

Mr. Barr at one time lived in a house which it was 
impossible to keep free from the blue pigeons which 
abound in Jodhpur, and of which local religious 
feeling forbids the destruction. They played such 
havoc in the house that at length Mr. Barr asked Sir 
Pratap if shooting some of them would be considered 
a heinous crime. ” Well, Sahib,” was the reply given 
with a twinkling eye, ” I thinking shooting pigeon 
very bad religion, leldn (but) making very good pie.” 

Mr. G. A. Cocks, who has since recently been 
appointed Inspector-General of Police in the Punjab, 
left the Marwar Police vastly different from the force 
which he took over, and since then it has never looked 
back. 

Maharaj Fatteh Singh, the Military Member, had an 
unduly heavy burden on his shoulders, owing to the 
whole-hearted way in which Sir Pratap and his state 
entered into the war. His valuable work was later 
deservedly rewarded by the C.S.I. 

The Public Works Member, Thakur Mangal Singh 
of Pokaran, was responsible for a large number of 
important works of public utility, of which the Sum- 
mair Samand irrigation scheme, the Rajput schools 
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at Chopasni, the installation of an up-to-date 
electric light and power station call for special 
mention. The C.I.E. has since been conferred on him 
as a mark of appreciation of his services. 

The Revenue Member, Pandit Shyam Bihari Misra, 
and Maharaj Zalim Singh, Sir Pratap’s only surviving 
brother, the Vice-President, completed the Council. 

It must be remembered that Sir Pratap ^va5 no mere 
titular Regent, content to leave the active work to the 
other members of his council. There was not one 
single reform or innovation, not the most trivial 
piece of routine \TOrk whiidi escaped his notice, and 
which \vas not discussed and weighed by him before 
being accepted or rejected. Not ' one member of 
councU or department^ officer but was indebted to 
Sir Pratap’s ripe eipcrience. 

In summing up the results of the Regency adminis- 
tration we are rather anticipating matters, for the 
minority did not terminate until 2926, but, as has been 
sold before, Sir Pnitap's absence in France finom 
September, 1914, except for a few wWks, prohibited 
him from taking any really active part in the guidance 
of the state after that date, and his services during the 
war demand a continuous record unbroken by a brief 
chronicle of lesser things. 



CHAPTER XVII 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS 

It is interesting to read Sir Pratap’s views on religion, 
which, he gives in some detail : 

“ These are my personal opinions, for which I alone 
am responsible. 

“ From the very beginning it has been a habit of 
mine to sift carefully matters pertaining to religion. 
In early life I spent a good deal of my time in Puja 
Path^ in the orthodox style. I also used to hear 
readings from the Ramayana, the Gita, and the 
Bhagawat.^ But none of these brought comfort to 
my soul, for with the exception of stories and fables 
there was very little in them. Further, the facts of 
history show that the worship of images and the 
Puranas® have come into vogue among the Hindus 
since a comparatively short time — that is, since those 
days which may rightly be called the Dark Age. In 
that period the Hindus had given up the study of 
their true religious scriptures — namely, the Vedas and 
other genuine Shastras — and, falling into ignorance, 
introduced into their ancient and pure religion many 
fanciful ideas and mischievous customs. The result 
has been that the Hindu faith is now looked upon as a 
collection of grotesque fancies and a bundle of super- 
stitions, and its worthlessness is a subject of ridicule. 

1 Puja is worship, and Path is the recitation of verses from 
the sacred books. 

* Three of the most revered and universally accepted religious 
books of the Hindus. 

3 Semi-historical and semi-mythological records embodying 
religious teachings. 
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“ But> purified of these later accretions, our true 
rehgion, which is taught m the Vedas alone, does not 
fail to command the approbation of the thoughtful. 
Philosophers and scholar of the West have, after 
considerable study and researches, borne tcstunony 
to the fact that the ancient rehgious books of the 
Hindus — , the Vedas, the Upamshads, etc — -contain 
ivisdom of the best kind, and are worthy of the respect 
of all As a matter of fhet, the present state of Hindu 
religion is such that an educated man cannot beheve 
in Its greatness or accept its authority For a long 
tune, however, I kept my faith centred in this rehgion, 
but ultimately it appeared to me a thing worthy only 
of being abandoned On making a careful examina- 
tion, It would appear that the corrupters of this religion 
Were the later-^y Brahmins 

" Under the cloak of piety these went on grafting 
into the Shastras fresh and fresh passages fabneated 
by themselves, so as to serve their self interest, and 
give currency to shoals of evil customs And thus 
the anaent ^th is now m such a condition that many 
portions of it must be cast away Leaving it, 1 next 
examined the senptures of the religions of Islam, and 
even learnt by heart scvcniJ passages of the Kuran 
iloreovcr, I kept company ivith staunch JIahomedans, 
m order that their practical life might have some 
influence on me, but their cult also faded to satisfy 
me 

" Proceeding still further, I opened the Bible also 
To be sure, its stones and fables attracted my fancy, 
but neither on my head nor on my heart did it produce 
such effect that I could accept it as the word of God 
And then Jesus, being the begotten of God, and 
being bom of the Vugin, were things I could never 
understand 

" In short, none of the rehgions that I studied 
satisfied me To my mind religion has to do with the 
soul, and very little with the body. But the gcner- 
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ality of cults have rested the foundations of faith upon 
things external and matters of form, and have also 
recommended the same class of things as a means for 
the attainment of good and evil. But real religious- 
ness lies in right principles, upright character, and 
pure soul. 

“ When my mind was agitated with these doubts and 
uncertainties, I had once to be tied to my bed for two 
months at Jeypore on account of a broken leg. It was 
at that time that I felt a desire to hear the Vedas and 
find out what was in them. And accordingly, both 
as a means of whiling away time as well as in the hope 
of removing this struggle from my heart, I began to 
have passages from the Vedas read and explained to 
me, and also ponder over them carefully. I cannot 
claim to have read all the Vedas or to have become in 
any way versed in them, but they certainly produced 
a very wholesome effect upon my troubled heart, and 
so ultimately I came to the conclusion that in the 
oldest of the old and revered books of the Aryas, the 
Vedas, there is contained the real truth about religion 
in complete form. In ail other religious scriptures, 
good and bad, truth and fiction are mixed up in 
confusion. 

“ A very short time after this, when I was at 
Jodhpur, Swami Dayananda Saraswati came there 
and intimated his desire to see me. I also was anxious 
to see him, as I had heard great praise of him, and so I 
went to meet him with my elder brother, Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh. After only a short conversation we 
became convinced of his greatness. In appearance 
he was without doubt like the Rishis’- of old, and his 
voice was like the roar of the hon. The fire of Brah- 
macharya" gleamed from his eyes. All the world has 

1 Rishis were ancient Hindu sages or seers who kept themselves 
perfectly detached from the world. 

® The vow of total abstinence from sexual enjoyment or even 
sensual thought. 
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now heard of his great name and his vast learning. 
To my mmd it was a fortunate thmg for India that 
Swami Dayananda came to awaken her from her 
slumher of lethargy. He was her greatest and truest 
%vell-'wi 3 her, one who worked all his life only for her 

“ I entertam the greatest respect for him; in fret, 
regard him as my Guru,* for he taught me very many 
good things Later on he founded a society by the 
name of Arya Samaj I jomed it, and also established 
a Samaj at Jodhpur It is my belief that this soaety 
will serve as a powerful means for the advancement of 
India The work done and reforms achieved by it 
m the course of a very short tune give hope that it 
will have the largest shore m raismg India from her 
present d^radation 

“ The teachings of Swann Dayananda proved highly 
beneficial to both of us brothers. Maharaja Jasivant 
Smgh was under the impression that perhaps the 
Swami dissuaded oh from the eating of meat, and so, 
gomg to him one day, he said, ' Swamiji, we ore 
Kshatnyas, and from ancient tunes hunting and meat- 
eating have come down os habits of our race, so that 
to give up these would be extremely difficult for us, 
and without abandoning these we cannot jom the 
Arya Samaj ' 

" But the Swami reheved his mmd by saying that 
the Rajas and Kshatnyas may not give them up. Of 
course, no such attachment should bo formed for them 
05 to make a Raja spwnd his whole time m them, to the 
neglect of his duties of the state These words of his 
I have heard ivith my own cars, and it 13 my belief 
that the Swamiji's view was perfectly correct. In the 
history of the world there is not a single instance to 
show that any vegetarian commumty ever became 
brave or ^va^hkc The legends of Aryavarta, such as 
the pursuit of the deer by Raja Ram Chandra, and 
others, prove that from ancient times the practice of 
‘ IteligiouigxUdo or preceptor 
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hunting and eating flesh has prevailed among the 
Elshatriyas, My personal belief is that all Aryas were 
used to taking meat, which appears to be borne out 
by the fact that up to this day several sects of Brah- 
mins and Banias^ are given to flesh diet. Only a 
limited number of men abstained from meat in ancient 
times ; those followed the' practice of Yoga.^ Except- 
ing these the people at large, as a rule, took animal 
food. 

" Later on the doctrines of the Jain cult induced 
us to give up the habits of meat-eating, the result of 
which has been that we have become a weak, spiritless, 
and timid people, and, such a brave and warlike race 
as the Aryas of Aryavarta having disappeared, we then- 
descendants have passed into a byword for such 
things; and so in the first edition of the Swami's 
Satyartha Prakash he said nothing forbidding meat. 
Subsequently, however. Pandit Bhim Sen put in a 
number of things at his own instance. At any rate, 
this is sure that the Swamiji was not so very hostile 
to meat-eating. In the present condition of India he 
could not be its positive supporter, but neither was 
he much opposed to it. In later days a very great 
controversy arose upon this point in the Arya Samaj, 
but in my opinion it is not such a very important 
question as to be made a ground for quarrel. The 
Swamiji himself appointed the Maharana of Oodeypore 
as President of his Paropakarini Sabha, and enlisted 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh and myself as members of 
the Arya Samaj, He knew very well that we were 
given to meat-eating, 

" The work which was begun by Swamiji has since 
his death been taken up (at least, the teaching and 
preaching part of it) by Lala Hans Raj, B,A,, Principal 

1 Bania belong to the Vaishya division of the four primitive 
Hindu castes. 

® A series of processes, physical, mental, and spiritual, followed 
for attaining union of the soul with the Deity, or eternal beatitude. 
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of the Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College of Lahore, and 
all know very well m what manner he has been carry- 
ing It on till now 

“ Twenty years ago a college was started at Lahore 
to commemorate the Swamiji’s name, the foimdation 
stone of whose buddings I had the honour of laying 
m April, 1905 For nearly twenty years Lal^ Ham 
Raj has been working for this college without taking 
any remuneration, and it is known that he has con- 
secrated his life to Its service It is a happy thing 
that numbers of his pupils have also become ready to 
follow his good example I first saw the college on 
my way back from Tirah, and agam inspected it 
carefully in 1905 on the occasion of bying the founda- 
tion stone It IS, m my opimon, a remarkable insti- 
tution m India for the educational advancement of 
Hmdus, and much good may be expected of it " 

It was in 1916 that Sir ^^tap gave expression to 
these views, and it will occasion no surpme that he 
should have sought dihgentJy ^vlth an open mmd for 
the form of religion whidi should bring peace to his 
soul His devotion to the Arya Samaj is a very 
striking instance of his unswerving loyalty to those he 
had once taken mto friendship The political activi- 
ties m which some members of the society mdulgcd 
were utterly antipathetic to him, and he would have 
been the very last to countenance them m any way, 
but at the same tune he would on no account sever 
his relations wth the society with whose rchgious side 
he wm wholly in sympathy 

Sir Pratap once, tmvelliDg to Jaipur with his great 
fnend, Major-General Sir Harry Watson, was explain- 
mg to him all about the Rathorcs and their blue Uood 
He pointed out that they >verc of such high caste that 
nothing could be beneath them to do, nor could any- 
thing damage their caste By way of demonstration, 
he quickly bent down and undid the laces of his 
friend's boots 
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A more .strilcing demonstration still was to be given 
veiy soon afterwards by Sir Pratap. 

In the little cemetery at Jodhpur stands a large 
marble cross in memory of Lieutenant James Dal- 
mahoy Cadell, Central India Horse, a young soldier 
who died of typhoid on January 12, 1S97. The story 
of how Sir Pratap, true to himself, placed brotherhood 
before aiste was written by the father, Colonel T. 
Oidell, V.C., for Tltti Tiutes, and appeared again 
recently in John Buchan's Life of Lord MinlOt but it is 
so beautifully told by Sir Ilenrj' iSTwbolt in his“ Ballad 
of Sir Pertab Singh ; or, A Soldier's Faith,” that I 
cannot refrain from quoting it in full: 

III tlic nnst year of him ilut first 
\V;ui limpcror .iiul King, 

A rider c,imc to the Kosc-red House, 

The House of Pcrtib Singli. 

Young he was and an Hnglislunan, 

And a soldier, Iiilt and JieeJ, 

And he struck fire in Pertab's heart 
•Vs the steel strikes on steel. 

Beneath tlie morning stars they rode, 

Beneath the evening sun. 

And their blood sang to them as they rode 
Tliat all good wars are one. 

They told their talcs of the love of women, 

Their tales of East and West, 

But their blood siing tliat of all their loves 
They loved a soldier best. 

So ran their joy the allotted days, 

Till at the last day's end 
The sliadow stilled the Rose-red House 
And the heart of Pertab's friend. 

Wlien morning came, in narrow chest 
The soldier's face they hid, 

And over his fast-dreaming eyes 
Shut down the narrow hd. 


14 
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Three vrere there of his race and creed. 

Three oiily> oo more 
They coold not find to bear the dead 
A fcmrth In all Jodbpore. 

“ O MaharaJ, of yoar good grace 
Seod Qj a Sweeper here 
A Sweeper has iu> caste to lose 
Even by an alien bier " 

" What need, what need said Pcrtab SJngb, 
And bowed his pnncely head. 

*' I have DO caste, to* I myself 
Am bearing forth Um dead ” 

*' O Mshara). O passionate heart. 

Be vise, bethink yon yet' 

That whidi yon lose to-day is lost 
TUI the last son shall set.'' 

“ God only knows," said Pcrtab Singh, 

" That which I lose to-day. 

And without me no hand of man 
Shall bear my friend away " 

Stately and slow and shonlder-high. 

In the sight of all Jodhpore, 

The dead went down the rose-red stops 
Upheld by bearers foor 

'When dawn relit the Lusp of grief 
Within the bumlDg East. 

There came a word to Pertab Singh. 

The soft word of a priest. 

He woke, and even as he woks 
He wont forth all In white. 

And saw the Brahmins bowing there 
In the hard moroUig light 

" Alas, O Mahara). nla* 1 
O noble Pertab Singh 1 
Por here in Jodhpore yesterday 
Befell a fearful thing 

" Oh here in Jodhpore yesterday 
A fearfol thing bofelL" 

" A fearful thing.’' said Pertab Singh, 

” Cod and my heart know well— 
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" I tost A (ricn<t.*' 

" More fc.irfiil yet I 
Wlicu (town ihc-ie btop i you p.u.t 

In ;iij;ht ot .vll Joilhjwre you lost— 

O NLihAraj ! — your caste.” 

Tlicn leapt tlic Pertab’s eyc.s 

As tlic :L\ine leaps in smolce. 

" Thou pric.st 1 thy :aiu1 hath never known 
The word tlry lips have si>okc. 

'* My caste ! know thou there is a caste 
Above my c,istc or thine: 

llraluuin and Uajput are but dust 
To tli.it immortal line: 

" Wide a; the worhl, free as the air. 

Pure .IS tlie jkhiI of «lc.ith — 

The cuttc ai .dl hkirth's noble hearts 
Is the riylit .soldier's f.iitli.” 


Nublcssc oblige! 


Ilr.SRY XliWHOl.T. 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE GREAT WAR 

On an afternoon in early August, 1914, 1 arrived at 
the polo-ground to find Sir Pratap surrounded by a 
little knot of excited friends. Every fireah arrival he 
greeted as soon as he was within shouting distance, 
waving his arm and crying, “ Hurray, Sahib, hurray 1 
I going knocking over one German j dying for my King- 
Emperor 1 " It was his great hope, and though it was 
to be unfulfilled, the example he set in the war will 
live. 

His telegram to His Blajesty on the outbreak of 
^va^ is typical of his loyalty: 

" To His Majtsiy tks King-Empsror, London. 

“ Ever looking to Your Majesty as my second God, 
I, as Your ilajesty's consider it my sacred 

duty to serve Your Majesty personally at this time. 
I ^vill deem it a special mark of royal favour and a 
great honour if allowed to serve on Your Majesty's 
staff. Your Blajesty's old Rajput soldier will there- 
fore eagerly await royal conunands to be present at 
your gracious feet. 

" {Stgnsd} AIarakaja Pratap Sikoh.” 

He lost no time In placing the Jodhpur Lxincers 
(Sardar Riasala) and the entire resources of the state 
at the disposal of the King-Emperor, and then rushed 
off to Simla, where he be^ed Sir Harry Watson, then 
Inspector-Gencml of the Imperial Service troops, to 
soo 
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use all his influence with the Viceroy to further his 
request to be sent to France. 

He told Sir Harry that he wanted to lead his regi- 
ment in a charge, and to die at the head of his men. 
On being told that there would be no opportunity 
for a charge in France, he replied: “ Main mankha 
banaienge (I will make an opportunity). 

Sir Pratap voices his desire to serve his Kling- 
Emperor in a big war such as would satisfy my 
craving. Thank God 1 I got that opportunity; as 
the proverb says : ‘ Shakar khore ko khuda Shakarhi 
deta Hai ' (Who sweets love to them sweets God 
gives). 

" In the modern civilized times wars and strifes, 
being painful and horrifying, are looked upon as 
uncivilized and detestable, but to us Kshatriyas such 
chances of upholding our Dharam are rare, and so 
naturally, on the commencement of this Great War, 
my innate feeling of serving my King and country was 
roused. ReUgiously, for a Rajput, war is an open door 
to heaven.” 

He was not long inactive. On August 29, 1914, the 
Jodhpur Lancers started on their way, and Sir Pratap, 
after handing over the cares of the administration to 
Colonel Windham, the Resident, followed them on 
September 14, 

He was jSJled with pride at the martial spirit shown 
by the young Maharaja Summair Singh, who wrote a 
private letter to Lord Hardinge begging permission 
to go to the war, and finally was allowed to go on his 
great-uncle's staff. 

Sir Pratap and part of his regiment sailed from 
Bombay on the of Birmingham on September 16, 
the rest of the Rissala on another ship forming part 
of the same convoy which was proceeding to France 
under escort. 

Before leaving Bombay Sir Pratap took the precau- 
tion of wiring to the King a request that the Jodhpur 
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Lancers should be sent to France, and not to any lesser 
theatre of war The Lancers were destined for Egypt 
and the protection of the Suez Canal, but Sir Pratap 
refused to disembark at Suez, and soon after their 
arrival, orders to proceed to Marseilles arrived, which 
place was reached on October 13 

Three French mterpreters were at first attached to 
the regiment, but the number was afterwards reduced 
to one — M de Hamel The British oflBcers with the 
regiment were Colonel H N Holden, Major A D 
Strong, and Captam E L Maxwell (a brother of the 
gallant and popular Colonel Frank Maxwell, V C , 
D3 0 ) Poor Hylfl Holden came through the \var 
unscathed until the very last engagement of the 
Lancers, when he was killed at Aleppo, to the great 
gnef of all who knew him 

From Marseillesi the Lancers railed to Orleans on 
October 34, where they received their equipment 
Thence on November 3 they railed to Merville, and 
marched to a bivouac about four miles behind the 
firmg line Just as they had detrained, orders came 
to march at once, so th^ rode throughout the night 
to their destmation 

Let Sir Pratap take up the narrative 

“ Though we were just m the rear of the fightmg 
Ime, the sounds of guns and volleys of musketry \vcre 
50 tremendous that somctuncs we were unable to hear 
each other We had orders to be always ready, and 
had therefore to keep our men armed and the horses 
always saddled Workmg parties used to be sent 
forward to dig trenches 

*' At La Croix several important inspections were 
earned out H RTf the I^ncc of Wales, H R H 
Prmce Arthur of Connaught, and Lieutenant-General 
Sir Ja m es WiUcocks all inspected the regiment, and 
on December i fifty men were taken out of the 
trenches and inspected by His Majesty the King- 
Eraperor 
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“ His Highness Jodhpur Darbar was given a nice 
place to live in at St. Omer, the headquarters of 
General French, to whose staff His Highness was now 
attached. We used to visit each other now and 
then.” 

The Maharaja and Sir Pratap were once moving to 
other quarters by car, which the Maharaja was driving. 
Sir Pratap, surrounded by mountains of kit, was in 
the tonneau; the roads were very bad, and the Maha- 
raja was possessed by a spirit of mischief. He soon 
heard sounds indicating that Sir Pratap was in diffi- 
culties, but kept his attention rigidly fixed on the road 
ahead. On reaching their destination, the Maharaja 
jumped out quickly and appeared to be busied in the 
bonnet of the car, under cover of which in reality he 
was laughing gleefully. At last he allowed himself to 
be conscious of the cry coming from the tonneau. 
” Darbar, Darbar 1 I little sticking,” and the Darbar 
with a perfectly grave face turned to find Sir Pratap 
helpless and overwhelmed by the masses of baggage 
which had descended on him. 

Sir Pratap resumes : 

” On November 30, 1914, the whole regiment went 
into trenches in front of Festubert for the first time. 
Only two men were wounded, although the lines were 
so close together that the Germans were able to throw 
bombs and hand-grenades across. Our troops had 
no bombs at that period. 

” H.H. the Jodhpur Darbar and myself had the 
honour of being invited by H.M. the King- 
Emperor to see the King of Belgium, the President of 
the French Republic (Poincar^), the Minister for War 
(Viviani), and Marshal Joffre at Merville, where we 
had lunch. In introducing the Jodhpur Darbar to the 
King of Belgium, His Majesty remarked that the 
young Maharaja was ruler of an Indian state bigger 
than Belgium in extent. 

” I cannot pass on to other events without recording 
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with great sorrow the death of my old friend, Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, who had come over to greet 
the Indian Army and arouse them to their sense of 
duty at that cntical tune. He was very pleased to 
sec the Sardar Rissala on parade. He saw nearly all 
the umts of the Indian Am^ and exhorted them to 
action. Unluckily, a day or two after he got ill and 
died of pneumonia, to the great dismay and sorrow of 
the whole Indian contingent. 

" The Indians loved him, not because he was at one 
tune Commander-in-Chicf of the Indian forces, but 
because he was bom and brought up m India, and 
spent nearly the whole of his life amongst the people 
of India. 1 ivas shocked to hear of his demise Next 
day, when his mortal remams were being taken to the 
seashore for embarkation to England, the question 
arose as to who should sit with the corpse on the motor- 
lorry. It was suggested that one of his Indian friends 
should be given a seat, and this honour was given to 
me, which 1 gladly accepted 1 was seated beside 
the chauffeur, and the corpse of the greatest of my old 
friends was brought to the ship, where it was taken up 
on board and brought to England for mtennent. 

“ The funeral was arranged on a grand scale befitting 
a great soldier. The King and all the digmtanes of 
the state, the Indian pnnees and officers attended " 

The day folio wmg the fimeraJ Su Pratap went to 
pay his respect* to the Kmg, who remmded him of an 
old incident m India when he was Prmcc of Wales 
and Sir Pmtap was on his staff They bad been pig- 
stickmg at Bikaner, and Su Pratap, noting that a very 
good horse had been given to a German officer who 
happened to be there, said, “ It were better if ho ivcre 
given a horse that would have tumbled Nvith him mto 
some pit.” The Prmcc expressed surprise at such 
sent im ents, and Su Pratap went on: ” I consider 
these men as the greatest enemies of the Bntuh 
Empue, and as such deserve this land of treatment.” 
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The King recalled this now, and remarked on the 
correctness of Sir Pratap’s forecast. 

On December 21 a party of 200 of the Lancers, 
under Colonel Thakur Pratap Singh, C.B.E., with 
Major Strong, took part in a dismounted attack 
by the Secunderabad Brigade near Festubert. The 
Lancers lost three killed and eight wounded, as well 
as Major Strong, who was wounded in the leg. 

At Christmas Sir Pratap wrote a characteristic letter 
saying that their Majesties were his parents, and that 
all the other children at the front were receiving 
comforts, and he hoped that the King and Queen 
would send him some ginger, peppermint, and brandy, 
which were in due course dispatched and presented 
to him, to his great dehght, by the Prince of Wales 
in person. 

Sir Pratap 's own favourite Christmas gifts to the 
Royal Family were the large, wide-skirted, padded 
coats, or dressing-gowns, called in Jodhpur "phulgars." 
He used to send a number of them to Colonel Clive 
Wigram for distribution, and nearly every member 
of the Royal Family, from the King and Queen down- 
wards, must have at least one or two of these garments 1 

At this time an Indian cavalry corps was formed 
under the command of General Remington, and the 
Jodhpur Lancers, the only Imperial Service troops 
left in France, were withdrawn from the Secunderabad 
Brigade to join the new corps. 

They were billeted in the village of Wittemesse for 
the rest of the winter. The ground was too sodden 
and deep in mud to permit of any mounted work, but 
route marches were carried out on the roads to keep 
men and horses fit, whUe the men were drilled on foot 
and taught to use bayonets. 

Sir Pratap continues : 

“ Some trouble arose with the men of the Poona 
Horse, who refused to eat tinned meat having a 
bull’s head as trade mark. The authorities know the 
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rebgious sentiments of Hindus on the question, and 
they always took care not to hurt Indian feeling on 
this score m any way The tins rcaDy did not contain 
beef I was c^ed to satisfy their religious scruples 
The mftn said they will eat it if I first partook of it in 
their presence, and this I presently did They were 
satisfied, and no further trouble arose, Smce then I 
\va3 asked by the authonties now and then to go 
round to Indian regiments to lecture them on general 
topics and to keep up then* spints, and I used to do 
this m company with other British officers A lot of 
Indian offi<xr3 and Sepoys were very much attached 
to me, and they often used to come and see me, and 
I always exhorted them to keep up the name of India, 
which they actually did m that adverse climate 

“ The French people were very kmd and amicable 
towards the Indians from start to finish, and they felt 
very much when we left them Though poor, they 
are a highly avilued and patnotic people. One old 
woman told me she had five sons, of whom four \vere 
already killed at Verdun, and she did not mmd if the 
fifth were also killed m driving the Boches from 
French soil 

“ General Remington, Sir James Willcocks, and 
Sir Douglas Haig were my old friends, and we often 
used to see each other 

*' In January, 1915, the regiment was inspected by 
General Remington, and afterwards by Field-Marshal 
Sir John French, the Commander-m-Chief of the 
Bntish forces m France Agam m February, HJIJI 
the Pnnce of Woles and the Corps Commander 
inspected the raiment and expressed themselves 
very pleased 

‘ \\Tienevcr I met the Generals, I used to ask them 
when the cavalry charge will take place, and they 
always said it \vill come about soon, but it never came 
about os I wished 

* In May H H the Maharaja Summair Singhji left 
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tor Jodhpur, and the Maharaja Sahib of Ratlam 
joined my staff in his place. 

“ The French Government, in order to give honour 
to the Indian forces, asked for a procession of Indian 
troops to pass through Paris, and detachments from 
all units were selected to take part in the procession. 
I was placed at the head of this procession, and after 
its termination shook hands with President Poincar^, 
who received me very cordially and took me in to the 
lunch, to which many French Generals and Lord Derby 
were also invited. 

“ In June the regiment had the honour of supplying 
a guard of honour to the ICing and Queen of the 
Belgians, who attended the march past and sports 
given by the Indian cavalry corps, and on July 8 
250 N.C.O.’s and men of the Rissala who were not 
working in the trenches took part, under the command 
of Maharaj Sher Singh, in the cavalry corps concentra- 
tion at the Linghen rifle-range for inspection by Lord 
Kitchener, who complimented me on the good con- 
dition of men and horses.” 

Sir Pratap remained in France till early in 1918 
(with the exception of a few weeks at the end of 
1915 , when he was compelled to pay a flying visit to 
India in connection with the marriage of Maharaja 
Summair Singh), most of the time sharing the troubles 
and hardships of his men until the Indian troops 
were withdrawn from France. 

He went through the battle of Cambrai with his 
men, and speaks of it as if such was an everyday 
occurrence for a man of seventy- two 1 ” On 
November 20, 1917, at daybreak General Byng 

launched his famous attack, which was preceded by 
a host of tanks. 

” The advanced trenches were taken and part of 
the Hindenburg line captured, but his last support 
line, protected by a canal over which the tanks could 
not cross, held out, and the advance was stopped. 
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It was now that the cavalry divisions were brought 
up along the prepared track I was also present m 
this advance, but unluckily our progress was prevented 
by the rannl in front I bivouacked with the men 
for the mght near the Hmdenbuig Ime The horses 
were kept ready saddled 

" Next day the Germans still held out, and the 
cavalry divisions were withdrawn slightly Fighting 
contmued for several days with varying success, but 
the cavalry were unable to get through, so they ^vere 
dispersed and the Jodhpur Lancers returned to their 
camp 

*' They had hardly arrived there, however, when 
the Germans launched a counter attack, and all the 
cavalry regiments were humed forward to meet it. 
We were m action from daybreak till mghtfrdl on 
December i, and suffered twenty-eight cnsiifllties 
four killed, twenty three wounded, and one znissmg 
1 was made G C B this month, and m the next 
month It was deaded by the authorities to evacuate 
the Indian cavalry from France 

“ On the eve of their departure the Jodhpur Lancers 
had the honour of receiving the thanks of His Idajesty 
the King-Emperor for their services m France 

“ A flag and shield were prepared on behalf of the 
women of England for presentation to the Indian Army 
m recognition of their services to the Empire, and they 
were to be given away by the hand of the Dowager 
Empress Queen Alexandra The honour of receiving 
the flag and the shield on behalf of the Indian Army 
\vas conferred on me. 

" These relics ^vere afterwards, on the conclusion of 
the war, sent to India, when I was mvited by HE 
Lord Chelmsford to Delhi, and they were placed in 
Viceregal Lodge by my bands \vith great ceremony 
befitting the occasion 

" Nearly all the British Generals were very kind 
to me throughout m Franco I was introduced to 
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General Joffre, the great French Generalissimo, by 
General Haig. He was a brave man, but could not 
run about like Haig. 

“ I often used to go to General Haig, whom I always 
found busy writing and consulting maps. His friend- 
ship with me dated from the time he was a Captain 
in the 7th Hussars. I always inquired from him as 
to when we shall be given a chance of charging the 
Germans, and one day he told me frankly that the 
time has not yet arrived for a charge, and that we 
should not hurry. Whoever of the two belligerents 
will make undue haste will suffer defeat. But when 
the time comes we will give the Jodhpur men a chance. 
His remarks proved to be quite true. 

“ Notwithstanding his multifarious duties and high 
responsibilities, the General never gave up his personal 
exercises in order to keep him fit. One day before 
six o’clock in the morning I went to General Haig’s 
headquarters for some work, and found that he was 
already out of bed and was in the upper part of the 
house. I sat down on a couch where his A.D.C. used 
to wait. His servant, perhaps, informed him of my 
presence, and he called out that, if I permitted, he 
can come down in his sleeping suit, otherwise I shall 
have to wait a few minutes. He came down in a few 
minutes after changing his clothes. I requested him 
to get me a pass for the importation of some of my 
horses from England into France, as without it the 
French customs officials would not allow them to land. 

“He told me to wait for five minutes more, and 
in this short time he ran hard five or six times round 
his house, and then came back to me perspiring and 
asked to be allowed to have a bath. After the bath 
he called me for chota hazri, which we took together, 
and then we both went out for a ride. 

“ On returning I found that complete arrangements 
about the importation of horses were already made. 
The moral of this is that, on the one hand, he did not 
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allow the work to suffer, and, on the other, he folly 
attended to the needs of his body. 

" I could not understand when and how he issued 
the necessary orders about my horses. 

" Sometimes he used to ride for miles inspecting 
regiments and seeing that all orders were being 
properly carried out as he wanted. 

“ I consider Haig to be the best of British Generals, 
and it was due to his untiring exertions that the war 
came to a successful end. 

“ General French was also a very experienced and 
intelligent General, but he could only stay for a short 
time, as he was called to London to attend to some 
equally important duties. 

" The Jc^pur Lancers reached Egypt on Slarch 28, 
and myself with staff on April 18, 1918. 

" Before leaving France the French Republic con- 
ferred on me the Order of the Legion of Honour, 
which I gratefully accepted. 

" We were now under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief Egyptian Expeditionajy Force, General Sir 
Edmund Allenby. The raiment reached Tel-el- 
Kcbir on March 29. Several officers and men were 
immediately sent to the Imperial School of Instruc- 
tion at Zaitoun, near Cairo, to undergo a general 
course, and to be made conversant \vith the points 
especially peculiar to the campaign in Palestine.” 

At the time of Sir Pratap’s ar riva l at Cairo, ilajor- 
General Sir Harry Watson was in command there, 
and he endeavoured to get o good house, as his own 
was full, for his old friend close to the Geiireh race- 
course; for Sir Pratap had brought with him uvelve 
young thoroughbreds from Newmarket, which he 
hoped would be useful for racing in India. These 
were installed in Sir Harry’s stables. 

Sir Pratap would not have the house which had 
been provided for him, and said that he wanted 
quarters in the stables, where he could be \vith his 
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horses. Sir Harry remonstrated, and said it was not 
fitting that a Maharaja like himself should live in 
the stables, but Sir Pratap proved adamant for the 
time being. 

One morning soon afterwards Sir Harry went down 
to the stables to look at his own horses. The corporal 
who was in charge of them said with a smile, “ The 
Maharaja came down to the stables last night and 
slept in the saddle-room, but the mosquitoes were too 
much for him.” 

The Jodhpur Lancers were now posted to the 
Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade, where Sir Pratap 
joined them after a brief sojourn at Lord AUenby's 
headquarter camp at Ramleh. Sir Pratap arrived 
at Brigadier-General Harbord's headquarters at 
Deiran, and G.H.Q. ordered five E.P. tents to be 
drawn for his personal use. Great was the dismay of 
the staff at the idea of having to inflict them on the 
already overburdened transport. 

However, no sooner had Sir Pratap arrived than 
one tent was sent up with his compliments for use at 
B.H.Q., three others were sent to various messes, and 
Sir Pratap kept one only for himself. 

An attempt had been made to get up some polo at 
Deiran on a fairly level piece of waste ground, but it 
was covered with stones. One day a special requisi- 
tion was received from the Jodhpur Lancers for the 
Brigadier’s counter-signature for 400 labourers’ 
baskets, such as were used in Egypt for entrenching 
work. These were soon received from the R.E. 
stores, and next morning were seen all the Jodhpuris 
lined up at one end of the polo-ground, each with a* 
basket. They then slowly moved down the ground 
and collected every stone off it, and there was some 
excellent polo that afternoon. 

Both the Maharaja of Jodhpur and Sir Pratap at 
this time received the honour of the Order of the Nile, 
First Class, from H.H. the Sultan of Egypt. 
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Early m July the brigade moved into the Jordan 
Valley to take its place m the Jme Sir Pratap was 
wth them, and the Jodhpur Lancers were now com- 
manded by Major Thakur Dalpat Singh (son of Harji), 
to whom he was devoted 

The Jordan Valley is not only decidedly hot m the 
summer, registering as much at 115® m the shade at 
Jencho, but, far worse, it is 1,200 feet below sea-level, 
and terribly depressing Mosquitoes abounded, the 
dust was appalling, and dysentery and malana were 
nfc. 

Sir Pratap’s notes on this campaign are almost 
entirely a record of the dashmg exploits of the Jodhpur 
Lancers, and contam practically no personal details 
of mtcrcst He has, mdeed, every reason to be proud 
of this gallant regiment, which he had been largely 
mstrumental in raising, and which owed much of its 
training and disapUne to him Major (now Lieut » 
Colonel) C 0 Harvey, C*BX , C V O , M C , Brigade 
Major to the Cavahy, has, however, been good 
enough to furnish many v^uable and vivid madents 
m which Sir Pratap portiapated, and 1 cannot do 
better than give his account verbatim • 

“ We did our best to persuade Sir Pratap to stay 
m an hotel m Jerusalem No E P tents could be 
taken with us, and we rubbed it into him how un- 
comfortable he would be This only made him all 
the keener to come, and come he did 

“ He would get up at daybreak, and either nde 
round the posts held by his raiment, or make his son, 
Hanut Singh, put his pony over a s*foot bar with a 
blanket hung on it This ^vas a performance the 
luckless Hanut had to do every single morning, what- 
ever he or the pony felt Ukc Sir Pratap would return 
about seven, have his breakfast, and then he on a 
charpoy under a canndah bush, ^vlth a tarpaulm 
stretched over it, until the cool of the evening 

" On the night of July 13-14 we moved from 
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divisional reserve into the line at its southern 
extremity, into the portion which included the bridge- 
heads of Mahadat, Hajla, and Henu, reheving General 
Godwin’s loth Cavalry Brigade. 

“ We had hardly taken over before the Turks 
attacked us, and next morning we had a very success- 
ful show, which included a most dashing charge by 
two squadrons of the Jodhpur Lancers. In this 
charge one troop of the ‘ Jo-Hukms,’ under Jemadar 
Asa Singh, carried on too far right up to the Turkish 
main position, and were all killed.” 

It was in this engagement that Major Dalpat Singh 
gained his M.C. Supported only by his Trumpet- 
Major, he galloped on an enemy machine-gun, killed 
the gunners, and captured the gun, and followed this 
up by capturing the Turkish commanding officer with 
his own hand. 

To continue Major Harvey’s narrative: 

“ Sir.Pratap, luckily, though he thought it most 
unfortunate, had not come up with us on the night of 
the rehef, and arrived next day too late to take part 
in the battle. 

” He was delighted with the charge, and went about 
telling everyone that Jemadar Asa Singh was a blood 
relation of his. But two things upset him greatly: 

“ I. His son, Sagat Singh, who was Adjutant of the 
Jodhpur Lancers, had been ordered by his senior 
special service officer. Major GeU, to stay at regi- 
mental headquarters at the telephone in order to co- 
ordinate the attack and keep in touch with brigade 
headquarters. Sir Pratap, when he found out that 
Sagat had not taken part in the charge, was furious, 
and, telling him he was no son of his, refused to speak 
to him for several days. Major Gell told Sir Pratap 
that Sagat had only acted according to his orders, 
whereupon Sir Pratap refused to speak to GeU as 
well. 

”2. Only two squadi'ons of Jodhpur Lancers 
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carried out the charge. The remaining two were 
supporting the mounted turning movement with fire 
action. This was not at all to Sir Pratap's liking, and 
many times a conversation such as this would go on 
with the Brigadier (General Harbord) : 

“ Sir Pratap : ‘ Yes, very good charge; but why only 
two squadrons Jodhpur Lancers chaige ? Why not 
whole regiment ?’ 

*' General Harbord : * But, Sir Pratap, the other two 
squadrons were doing equally good work supporting 
the charge \vith fire action, which is most necessary.* 

" Sir Pratap: ‘ That’s all very well. Next time you 
make Mysore and Hyderabad Lancers do fire action, 
and whole of Jodhpur Lancers cbaige.’ 

“ Such was his spirit. He had no use for the modem 
methods of \var£are. ‘Me not liking propaganda, me 
fighting mao,’ was his favourite sayii^ at that time: 
and his idea of fighting was to get on his horse and 
charge. 

“ He would often come and dine with us at brigade 
headquarters, and, after a couple of whiskeys and 
water, he would let himself go, and tcU us various 
reminiscences, especially those dealing with the Royal 
Family, whom he reverently adored. He told us bow 
last time he was in England he was dining ^vith the 
King, and said to him: ‘You no king, Sahib.' 

“ His Majesty; 'What, Sir Pratap ?’ 

“ Sir Pratap ; ‘ You no real king, Sahib.’ 

“ His Majesty: 'Why, Sir Pratap ?’ 

“Sir Pratap; 'If you real king you Vitjuld cut 

tongue off instead of letting him talk 

so much.’ 

“ On another occaMon he said to me: 

“ ' Jodhpur Lancers, oU men got thumbs and first 
finger worn out.’ 

“ Myself: ‘How is that, Sir Pratap? What has 
happened to them ?’ 

“ Sir Pratap : ' You make them spend all their times 
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polishing their bits and bridles. In war-time quite 
wrong to polish things.’ 

“ Myself: ‘Yes, I know that the text-books say so, 
but polish helps to maintain discipline and self-respect. 
You would not like to have the brass on your belt 
all dirty 1’ 

“ Sir Pratap: ‘ Look at my belt. Sahib; no brass on 
it to polish. Me fighting man, not propaganda man.’ 

“ And, sure enough, he had devised a Sam Browne 
belt for himself without a single buckle or piece of 
brass on it. 

“ As everyone knows, Allenby’s great advance in 
Palestine started at dawn on September 19. One 
brigade was in divisional reserve the first phase, but, 
even so, we left Arsuf (near Jaffa) at 6.30 a.m. on the 
19th, rode to Liktera (eighteen miles), where we halted 
till nightfall, and then rode on again across Carmel to 
Afule, which we reached on the morning of the 20th. 
During the short halts on the march Sir Pratap never 
got off his horse, as, with his oft-broken legs, he found 
it hard to mount and dismount. He was, therefore, 
continuously in the saddle for some thirty hours, 
except for about five hours’ rest at Liktera; and this 
at the age of seventy-four ! He loved every minute 
of it, and it was the kind of warfare that appealed to 
him as real cavalry work. 

“ But it was a bit too much, even for him, and 
at Afule he went sick with fever. Before he could 
recover, the sad news arrived of the death of the young 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, and Sir Pratap was urgently 
summoned back to India once more to assume the 
duties of Regent. 

“ His departure was a tremendous loss to the 
brigade. While he was with us there was never a 
murmur or complaint from the Jodhpur Lancers. 
He ruled them with a rod of iron, and every order 
which went to them from the brigade had to be 
carried out to the letter. ‘ You are my General, 
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Sahib/ he used to say to General Harbord, ' and what 
you order I and the Jodhpur Lancers obey — Jo 
Hukm ' 

“ Perhaps, however, it was as well that he went 
when he did We ivent through a very strenuous str 
weeks between September 19 and October 31, and I 
doubt whether his health couJd possibly have stood it. 
Even if it had, he would almost certainly have been 
killed, either with the gallant Major Dalpat Smgh at 
Haifa, or with his beloved Colonel Holden at Aleppo 
As It was, he returned to India, and was able to put in 
four more very useful years of work m the service of 
Jodhpur and the British Empire 
“ I have always looked upon him as the finest 
Indian I have ever had the honour to know — 103ml 
to the core, a sportsman to his finger-tips, a gallant 
soldier, and a r<^ gentleman " 

The Jodhpur Lancers covered themselves with 
glory at Haifa, capturing that town, which \vas 
strongly fortified and defended, at a gallop Sir 
Pratap was the reapient of a number of congratulatory 
letters and telegrams, mduding one fi-om the Private 
Secretary to His Majesty on behalf of the King and 
Queen General Allcnby's telegram summanxes this 
gallant exploit 

" Congratulate you on the brilliant exploit of your 
regiment, the Jodhpur Lancers, who on the 33rd 
September took toivn of Haifa at a gallop, killmg 
many Turks with the lance m the streets of the town, 
and capturing 700 prisoners Their gallant Colonel, 
Thakur Dalpat Smgh, fell glonously at the head of his 
regiment He \va3 buned with full military honours 

" Allenby " 

* In Sir Pratap's reply spoke the very heart of the 
man He lo\cd the boy, but his pndc m him was 
greater still When ilajor-Gcneral Sir John Shen 
asked what reply should be sent to General Allenbj 's 
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telegram, Sir Pratap pondered for some time, and said 
at last: “I thinking you sending this: Dalpat Singh’s 
great day has arrived.” 

Some of Sir Pratap ’s reflections on the war and its 
aftermath are full of interest. ” I was proud,” he 
says, “ to see six Rathore chie'fs taking part in this 
great war with all the resources they could command. 

“ The Mahabharat of India was nothing to this war. 
Nearly all the nations took part in this gigantic 
struggle. The Germans were so well prepared that 
they astonished the world at the outset and crushed 
everything that stood in their way, while the Allies 
had to give way. But their motto from the very 
beginning was, ' He conquers who endures,' and it 
came out true in the end.” 

He pays a tribute to Lord Kitchener and Lloyd 
George for the part they played in the ultimate 
victory, and then goes on to say: ” It was very 
patriotic and wise on the Kaiser’s part that he 
abdicated at once, else the Allies would have taken 
Berlin in no time, and his ‘Fatherland’ would have 
turned into smouldering ruins. As for the Allies, the 
acceptance of the terms may have been good from a 
humane point of view, but to my mind, politically, it 
was a mistake, because I am sure the Germans would 
not rest without taking revenge some day. Most 
probably they will join hands with Russia. 

" The result of the war has everywhere throughout 
the world produced a spirit of equality in nationalism. 
Every nation desires and has actually succeeded in 
setting up Republics. I am a man of strict aristo- 
cratic ideas, and not at all a believer in equality. The 
English constitution of Government is, to my mind, 
the best form, because it combines the monarchical 
and the popular form of Government. 

“ I very much dislike the present ideas of statesmen 
to reduce land and sea forces. Their idea is that this 
will reduce the chances of future war. Future wars 
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ran never be stopped unless statesmen can control 
human naUire, which is an impossibility Even the 
Hindus who practised this dogma more than any 
other nation on the face of the earth failed to control 
this passion, and the result was that they got degen- 
erate instead 

" There is a proverb that ‘ If you wish for peace, 
prepare for war ' Moreover, keepmg up of armies, 
whether regular or by conscnption, conduces to the 
general health of the nation Besides this, if your 
armies and navies are at a low ebb, you cannot keep 
up your moral oscendanqr among nations, and your 
enemies are sure to fall upon you if they find you 
weak ’’ 



CHAPTER XIX 
LAST YEARS 

On recovering from his attack of fever, Sir Pratap 
returned to Cairo with the view of starting for India 
at an early date, for the news reached him that Maha- 
raja Summair Singh was seriously ill. A few days 
later he heard that the young ruler was dead, cut off 
when he had barely crossed the threshold of his 
manhood. He at once dictated to Sir Harry Watson 
two telegrams, one to His Majesty’s Private Secretary, 
and the other to the Viceroy, asking that he might 
again be appointed Regent of Jodhpur during the 
minority of Maharaja Ummaid Singh. Arrangements 
were speedily made for his return to India, and he was 
soon once more in Jodhpur, 

The day after the Armistice he wrote to Colonel 
Clive Wigram, Assistant Military Secretary to His 
Majesty, and whom he was wont to call his nephew, 
expressing the hope that he might be chosen as a 
representative of India to participate in the Peace 
Conference. His letter runs : 

"Jodhpur, Rajputana, 

" Nove}nber 12, 1918. 

“ My dear Nephew, 

“ The smashing blow so skilfully dealt by 
General Allenby has brought Turkey to its knees. 

“ I am glad to inform you that the Jodhpur Lancers 
played their part remarkably well in the Palestine 
Campaign. When the Turkish line was first broken, 

1 was with my cavalrj^ for three days and nights on 
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our hors€3, but m the subsequent charge which has 
bnghtened the page of our history, I am sorry to say 
that fever prevented me from taking part m it The 
dashing charge of our cavalry was splendid and warthy 
of the Rathores Thakur Han Singh's son, Major 
Thakur Dalpat Smgh, was m the thickest fight, and 
fell gallantly at the head of his cavahy m this memor- 
able chaise To me it was highly gratifymg and no 
less elating 

" The crumbling of the Austrian Empire to pieces 
and the practical surrender of Germany have rendered 
the termination of this titamc war a question of days 
only It IS highly probable that m settling and signing 
the terms of this histone peace, representatives of the 
Nvorld-wide Bntish Empire will be summoned 

" Of all the soldier pnnees of India, I think I am 
the only soldier who h^ stuck to his post at the front 
throughout the war, and I hope it would be nothing 
but a fitting and graaous recognition of my loyal and 
humble services to che King and his Empire if I were 
honoured by being mvited to partake m this august 
assembly 

“ It 15 useless for me to add that I do confidently 
rely on your friendly help on this occasion, and have 
every hope that you will kmdly leave no stone un- 
turned m furthering my wishes 

“ Please let me know how are my grand-nephe\v3 
doing 

“ With best regards 

" Yours affectionately, 

“ Pratap SiNon " 

Great as Sir Pratap’s services were, he could hardly 
have been considered scnously for this honour His 
linguistic disabihties were too great, and mcreasmg 
years had brought wth them a tendency to somno- 
lence when a lengthy debate \va3 m progress 

There was no question, however, about bis appoint- 
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of mformmg the Resident and no one else of hu 
amval 

Shortly after his return Colonel Windham, who had 
been Resident for nearly eight years, bade farewell 
to Jodhpur Sir Pratap was heart broken at hia 
departure, and the farewell banquet was one of the 
saddest functions imaginable Sir Pratap rose to 
propose his friend's health with tears rolling down 
his cheeks and could only reiterate, “ Colonel Wmd- 
ham going all Rajput cry,' until emotion compelled 
him to sit down 

In Colonel W^dham's place came Mr L W 
Reynolds C I E , M C , and to him m a large measure 
13 due the successful working of the administration 
during the mmonty Only an officer ^vlth his tact, 
firmness and abihty, could have grappled successfully 
with a situation which bristled with difficulties 
The breezy personahtyof Lieutenant-Colonel R EA 
Hamilton, C I E , as Finance Member was very help 
ful m smoothmg the rough pbces, until he succeeded 
to the Barony of Belhaven and Stenton, and had 
perforce to return to England 
There were several changes m the personnel of the 
council, which did not make for the imtiation of any 
large schemes, but the way was paved for much of the 
constructive work smee achieved, and, above all, the 
financial situation, which at first gave cause for 
temporary anxiety, was restored to soundness, and 
the resources of the state were greatly developed 
Sir Pratap, though playing his part manfully, was 
obviously feeling the weight of years, and his powers 
of discninination were less acute than of yore 

Some months after his reappearance I spent a most 
cntertaimng morning with him, the while his heavy 
kit, which had only just arrived from Marseilles, was 
being unpacked 

iluch of It had been lying there in storage for mxmy 
months, and as the numerous packing-cases were 
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In November, 1921, the Prmcc of Wales 

came to Jodhpur, and Sir Pratap's debght \vas un- 
boxmded A wonderful camp had been prepared for 
the Prmcc m the grounds of Ra tana da Palace, which 
had been redecorated throughout for the occasion 
The banquetmg tent, which takes 300 men to pitch, 
13 the same m which the mvestiture was held at the 
Delhi Darbar m 1911, to the accompaniment of fire- 
alarms and the glare of flames hard by, when the 
perfect calmness of their Majesties did so much to 
allay the fears of the packed assembly 

A day or two before the Prmcc s arrival there was 
a final meetmg of the camp committee m the palace 
A full length portrait of the Pnnce m khaJa, pamted 
for the occasion by the Hon John Colher, had arrived 
m the nick of time, and was standmg m the hall 
propped against a pillar When Sir Pratap came, 
someone casually pomted out to him that the eyes of 
the picture followed one everywhere Such a thing 
he had apparently never noticed before, and be ivas 
like a child with a new toy Every fresh amvaJ was 
placed m front of it while Sir Pratnp demonstrated 
You coming here, eyes lookmg this way, now you 
commg here eyes looking this w-ay ” 

It ^va3 a sheer delight to see him wth the I^ncc 
His eyes never left him for an instant if he could help 
It, during polo, when the Prmcc played something hke 
eight chukkers, he watched every movement, and 
when the next mommg he saw him stick his first pig, 
his cup was full Formality, so far as possible, ^va3 
laid aside, and everything \vas done to give H H 
a really good time I doubt if he enjoyed any part 
of hi 3 tour so much, and, indeed, m its dosmg stages, 
when the advisabihty of cancellmg his visits to one or 
two places was on the tapis, he expressed the wish to 
spend the time mfonnally in Jodhpur 

Su* Pratap, before he died, had the great satisfac- 
tion of scemg the team of young polo-players, which bo 
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had so painstakingly trained, hailed as the premier 
team of India, and he never relaxed his efforts to 
make them into a team whose name would go down 
to history. 

He kept open house to the last, and many were 
his visitors during his last years. He loved Enghsh- 
men, whose manners he summed up by, “ I thinking 
good gentlemen, plenty more thank you say." 

But most of all, of course, he loved a soldier and 
a sportsman. Once a well-known Cabinet Minister 
came to Jodhpur and made a long speech at the 
banquet given in his honour. That morning he had 
been out after chinkara (small deer) and missed 
everything. At the end of his speech. Sir Pratap 
quietly said, “ I thinkin' you very good paper man, 
no good shootin’ man," and then, naively, " We all 
sondiers here 1" 

The remaining months of Sir Pratap 's life were 
spent quietly, and for the most part in Jodhpur, but 
he was palpably faUing and suffered a good deal from 
fever. Despite this, he was to the last the same 
courageous, charming personality. 

The end when it came was sudden. I was rung up 
at 10 a.m. on September 9, 1922, by Colonel R. A. 
Lyall, Finance Member of Council, who said that Sir 
Pratap had been taken ill in the night and death had 
claimed him in the early hours of the morning. The 
funeral was to be in about an hour’s time. 

I changed hastily and went with Colonel Lyall to 
the club, where a handful of Europeans in the station 
were collected. Many, including the Resident, were 
away and could not, of course, arrive in time for the 
funeral. We walked across the polo-ground to the 
house in which he lay for the last time, and in a few 
minutes we marched with sad hearts to the place of 
cremation. 

He had left fuU instructions. There was to be no 
vast concourse followng in long procession, to the 
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sound of piteous wailmg, to the cenotaph on the hill 
near the Fort, where he had the right, as one of the 
ruling family, to be cremated 

It was all very simple A few men from his beloved 
regiment, the tmy band of Europeans, and a few 
relations and Indian friends He had chosen the 
place close to the parade-ground, and we Europeans 
stood aside at the entrance with bared beads and 
heavy hearts as he was borne past us by the white- 
clad mourners That he was gone seemed unbehev- 
able, but it was true The last ntes were performed, 
and to-day a simple marble chattn on a red sand- 
stone base, without name or inscription, stands by 
the side of a plain memorial stone to his old comrade, 
Thalcur Han Singh of Deoli, to mark the passing of 
a great and loyal heart 

He died a comparatively poor man, leaving behind 
httle beyond his personal effects 

Nearly four years have passed since that day, but 
his memory is ever fresh m the mmds of those who 
loved him, and he will live as an example of a very 
perfect kmght, the embodiment of the motto of his 
race “ Ran banka Rathorc " (Rothore famous in 
war) 

To teiv« Us King, this was his sliDpIe creed 
\Vhea dsnger threatened, ever m the van 
To love a soldier and a faithfol steed. 

To face Ule s battles e>ery Inch a man 
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AimuLRir ai 33 
ammo. 55 

ap&ncte, 1x4 116 117*^ 
wchke Chaiio 167 
cnTMlcm, ai2 
K«i«TTTn^ 31 Z4 
odha clxn 131 womm of 39- 
60 

Todhpor Blk>T»fT Raflway yj a 

^ Jodhpur breecha 83 3 phiil 
gan^ 203 

Jodhpordty Daxbaiiat.3i 33 * 
48 lai Bgio RiJput ScbooL, 
iio 186-7 Fateh Pal gate. 30 
Fort, II 17 18 19 « 36 41 
foondatioa, 4 fugitive* houaed 
at. 18 Hinrvoa Koapital. 89 
Jaswant Zenana Hofpital no 
Loha Pol gate t6 llekhma 
Khaa, 71 70 Monicipal Coot- 
mfttce and aanJtataon. 7a 
Poiriott hohlea School 73 76 
186-7 Piatap* rido to 45 
railway eoniuxthuj 71 1v| 

llaJitl, 37 67 Resideiary 7 l 5 
19 Sau at, 36 w*t« * ‘ 




74 loi wedding of Ram 
at, 3^30 
Jodhpor Laoecia. S<* Sardar 

Roaala 

Jodhpur State (Uarwarl Com 
maadep-la-Chlat a vUit. 3T~8. 
cremationof mien 40 crtmloal 
refogm 60 electee itatioa 
190 foreat re^^olatioa 89 
boapitala 89 houae of 3 4 11 
37 131 3 Intrigoea 37 Jaa 
want*! admlabtiation 4. 40 
45 74< 131 Jodbptrr Bikaoer 
Ihubar 71 JobOeecelebcationa 
79 iio-i plight in 1843 4 

K lo team loj'-j 106 uj 
atap a reforma 64 6j-8 09* 
70 7* 73 74 89-90 97 ioi 3 
187-8 189-90 railway develop- 
ment 70-1 73 Rajpnt achoola 
189-go rcbelltooi Sardon 17 
18 19 State CcKutdl 89 State 
Daibv 60 77 78 90 91 

Stato Ihrta. 90 103 State 

troopa, 47 90.J Summalr 

Samand Imgation acbeme 189 
water eogineeriiiv xoi Zora 
war Singh rebelikin. 46-8 
Toflre GenenJ 203 *>9 
Jordan Valley 212-3 
Jamoa, 13 


Kabul llisaloa 55-6 134 
Kaflana, 7 101 
Kaiacr’a pUriotJc act 1:7 
KananJ ^thore kingdom. 3 
Karachi Moca enobarka at 16S 
Kanm Hilia 6t 
Kaaaoil 44 

K««innlr ilahuajaof 137 
Eeatlngo Ur 37 
Keppcl LaiW 107 
Kllait DUa fthan. 55 ^ 57 

King Edward and Sfr Pratap 138 
139 150 ■iTmingflfn eaa 140-1 
coronation. 141 3 memo ri ai ter 
vice in India, 178 
King George and Sir Pratap *00 
*01-2 303 204 3 214 116 

and Jodhpor Lanceia, *02, xo8 
Kitchener Lord 157 207 217 
Kothewala, Mr M & M B-E- 73 
Kotia, village 63 
Kihatrlyaa i 30 194 193 aoi 
Knchamaa, Thalnu of. 58-9 
Kaksa tlgn-hantlng at 133 4 

La Croix 302 

Ladle* tailor and pajamas, 62 3 

r jlf mana j 

Laint Fort. 43 

Lancen 9th. I 29 lith, 33 Z13 
Land aettlemest in Jodt^rn* 6^7 
Land! Kotal 137 
Langoage difflmiitlca, 3*, 79*80 
91. 179 330 

Lanadowne Marqola of (Viceroy 
1888-94) atjo^pror 97-9 
La Tonch^ Sir Jamr*. 139 
Laurie Mr loreatcr 89 
Lawrence Sir Walter 132 168 
Liov'd George Mr 217 
LocK Capt ReremiB Officer 67 
lockbart General 213 116 117 
134 cannot aparo Sir Piatap 
118 reporta to Queen 119 
London Sir Pratap in 8**3 66-7 
111 139^43 176-7 
Londonera greet Indiana, 86^ 
Loyana, Lotdaoa 38 68 173 
Lncknow 139 1&2 
LnnJ 71 

LutTcoa SirK. onachool* 187 
Lyill Colonel K A 223 
L>-all, Sir Alfred. 31 33 

klamamira. Dr 44 
Uadraa, 163 4 
5fdkai)tar*ie 3 
Mahomedana 43.37 19a 
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Maidan. 117, 118 
Mallani (Khed), 3, 28, 101-2 
Malta, III 
Mandore, 4, 7, 28, 49 
Mansa, goddess, 2 
Marriages of Rajputs; acceptance 
of proposals, 33 ; ceremonies, 
11-12, 20-1, 22, 29-30; conjugal 
meetings, 22; feasts, 21; gifts, 
16, 24, 27, 30: pageant^, 29; 
recalcitrant bridegroom, 36 
Marseilles, 139, 202 
Manvar, 3, 4, 21, 28 [see Jodhpur) 
Marwar Gazette, go 
Marwar Junction, 7, 73, 87 
Manvari language, 8, 9, 92, no 
Maxwell, Captain E. L., 202 
Max^vell, Colonel Frank, V-C., 202 
Mayo, Lady, 44 

— -Lord (Viceroy, 1869-72), 39; 

assassinated, 51; staff, 139 
Medical Department, Jodhpur, 89 
Medical treatments and Takhat 
Singh, 48‘-9 
Meerut, 15, 167 
Mellis, Colonel, 97, 98 
Mercury as medicine for baby, 5‘-6 
Mers, tribe, 3 
Merville, 202, 203 
Milbanke, Sir John, 167 
Minas, tribe, 3, 38, 62, 63, 76 
Minto, Lady, 162 
— Lord (Viceroy, 1905-10), 162-3; 

Buchan's Life of, 197 
Misra, Shyan Bihari, Pandit, igo 
Moliawk, S.S., 123 
Mohmand campaign, 114, 134 
Mongolian pomes, 123 
Monkey-wrestUng, 7-8 
Motor-car v. camel, 27 
Motoring in Gwalior, 161 
Mughal Empire, 131 
Municipal Committee of Jodhpur, 
72 

Murderer brought to justice, 56-7 
Mutiny, Maharaja Takhat’s loy- 
alty in, 16, 17-18, 19 
Muttra, 122 

Mysore, Lancers of, 214; Prince 
at, 164-6 

Nagasaki, 128 

Nagore, seized by Zorawar, 46 
Narayan, Mr. Raghubans, 90 
Nasirabad, 18, 19, 103 
Nawanagar, Jam Sahib of, 155 
Newbolt, Sir Henry: " Ballad of 
Sir Pertab Singh,” 197-9 
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Newmarket horses for India, 210 
Nicharawar, rites of, 29, 94 
Nicholson, General, 117, 127 
Nishimura, General, 128 
Nixon, family at Jodhpur, 28 
Northcote, Lord, Governor of 
Bombay, 130; Kharita of, to 
Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh, 
136-7 

North-West Frontier, 131 

O'Donnell, Colonel G. B-, Political 
Agent of Bombay, 133-8 
Opinions and Sayings of Sir 
Pratap Singh; Cadet- training, 
144-5; Coronation rites, British 
and Indian, 141-2; Delhi as 
Imperial capital, 158-9; English 
sociability, 111; English country 
houses, 86; English Govern- 
ment, 217; English racing, 86; 
Equality in nationalism, 217; 
Europeans, 2, 68; “ Fun,” 44, 
107; Germans, 204-5, 217; 

Great War, 217-8; Hari Singh, 
117; Highlanders, 117; Horse- 
hiring, 86 ; Indian oflScers, 126-7 ; 
Indian women and society, 184 ; 
Japan and Japanese, 127-8; 
Marching in new boots, 115; 
Meat-eating, 186, 194-5; Paris, 
81; Peace terms, 217; Pigeon- 
shooting in Jodhpur, 189; Pig- 
sticking, 185; Rathores, 2. 196; 
Reduction of armaments, 217-8 ; 
Religion, 191-3; Sati, 26; State- 
craft for Indian princes, 149; 
Stone beds for 603^3, 187; Vic- 
torian Jubilees, 85-6, 112 
Orleans, 202 

Pachpadra salt workings, 71 
Padia, notorious dacoit, 63, 76-8 
Palestine, 91, 93, 210, 212-7, 219- 
20 

Pali, 3, 22. 71. 73, 94 
Panther shooting, 13; spearing, 
50 ; wrestling, 75 
Paota, 69, 74, 94, 97 
Paris, 81, 207 
Parlipur, 1, 2 

Pathans, 113, 114, 115, 116 
Patiala polo team, 103, 104 
Patterson, Major S. B- A., 187-8, 
Persian language, 8 
Pesha-war, 55, 56, 114, 115, 120, 

157 
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Pif-ttir-Ung, aa 23 74 9a 9j 
106 IC7 154, 156 167-8 204, 

Rg wmtliitg. 14 15 107-8 

PilgrinUge 15 
Plolwy lUjOT 139 143 
PolncarA, M 203 X07 
Polo Er^pt. 21 1 Tr^Un pUyciB 
in Eofpajid. 104 JodlmOTchkia 
pioio, 103, lOi. 224 3 i^haw 
inddwit, 5j Piinc«ofWale«at, 
224 RHG tftam 147 
Poona. 103 4 Poona Hotm 205-6 
Poatal sjitBin of Jodhpur 73 
Powlott, Colonel. Jodhpor Real 
dent 61 6*. 64 5 73 67 92 
96 99, 100 letter on Sir 
Prat^ework, 17* 5 
Powlett Noblea School 73 76, 
186 

Pratep Rana, i 
Piayag 15 

Piaaenta, Royalty and, 53 84 5 
93. WJ 

Priaca Aib«t Victor (Dnke ol 
Qaraace) at Jodhpor, 93 7 pig 
ttiehiog feat. 95 uttmely 
death 97 

Priaca Arthur of Coonaaght, 202 
Priaee George of Greece, 90 
Priflce of Waka (Albert Sdirard) 
bants at Jaipur 51 t tnahee 
Pratap Sligh A DX, 84, 134 
sportive lunch at Aldenbot. 87 
— — (George) as King's repre- 
sentative 140 Z42 Indian untr 
of 1905-6 in care of Sir E^ratap 
Sln^ 150-68 

(Edvard Albert) brioga 

Christmas gifts for sir Pratep 
in France, *05 inspects Jodb- 
pnr Lane era, 202 206 risita 
India and Jodhpur in 1922 104, 

136 324 

Priuceea Lonlse Victoria, 141 
Princeas of W ales (Queen Uary) In 
India. 151 X57 1&3 
Prljuep Major 53 90 
PrlnsepaGhat 162 
Purdah. 7 19 

Queen Alexandra. 208 
Queen Victoria and Sir Pratep 
83 5 96 111 123 Interest Ui 
lodlaas on aar tcr%'ice, 119 
mbaerl at ton s coronation. 143 
popoiarityln India, 163 
Quetta. 71 168 


Ralhrmy development 70-2 

171 

Rain a happy omen In Jodhpur 
87 

Rajpntana A G G "s 37 39 40 
43 31 61 63 70 121 131 139 
188 Christmas Daha, 68 cfl 
mate 43 Govemar Gtmeraland 
Jodhpur succeadon, 13* Polo 
ChaileDge Cup 103 4 Ram 
Singh a induence in 32 
Rajputs a race of aardcus, x 2 
bodyguard of. 8 Dabl clan, 4 
Con rJ«n^. 3 iord Roberts on, 
92 93 marriages of ii la 

military training for 144 5 
princely houses of 11 religious 
leeling for trar 301 schools, 74 
75 102 no 186 supeisUtloiis 
47 105 1S3 war methods, 114 
Ramchandia, Maharaja, i 194 


Ramleb, sil 
RancUgh Jubilee races, 87 polo 
J04 

Ranis as sportswumen 6-7 
Rao Jodha, 4 
Saahtra Saniya, a 
Ratanada, 97 224 
Rathorea a warrior tribe i 2 
abi^ caste prejudice, 196 
Falcon toddesa, 2 hktory 3 4. 
130-2 law of adoption, 131 
tributes to 74 92 9^ 

Ra^am, 4 Maharaja of, 207 
Resy Lord, 79. Pi-a 
Red Beards. 125 
Rdd General 123 124, ts6 
Remin^n, General 205, 206 
Revenue pjobiems 65, 66 67 
Rewah, house of ii mamage 
dispute at, 36 

Rew^ Unharaja of, 33 3^6 
ReynoWa, Mr L- Jodhpur 
Kesldent. 222 

Roberts Lord aod Sir Pratep 56. 
107 X13 4 at Jodhpur 92-3 
106-8 feriy-Oiu Vssrs is 
fsdia to8 greets Indian Army 
in Francs 202 on Rajput aod 
Rathore cavalry 92 93 the 
last ride S04 
Rosebery Lady 82 
— Lord, 86 
Rothschild Lord 86 
Rojal HofM Guards 147 
Rojal visits to India, 51-2, 93*7 
99-100 lJo-69, 224 
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Rugby polo team, 104 
Russian drinking bouts, 124-5 
Russo-Japanese War, 128 
Ryots, exploited by revenue- 
farmers, 66. 67; harassed by 
dacoits, 38, 58 

Sadra, 137, 170 
Sadri, 89 
Saffron, 21, 47 
Salisbury, Lord, 86 
Salt workings, 70, 71 
Saluting Royalty, 83-4. 151 
Sambhar salt, 70 
Sandgrouse, 13, 94 
Sandringham, 112 
Sanskrit, 2, 102, no 
Sardar Rissala (Jodhpur Lancers), 
Imperial Service force, 90-1 ; 
inspections and tributes, 93, 97- 
8, 106, 120, 121-2, 127, 202, 206, 
207; escorts and pageants, 94, 
207; Mohmand campaign, 114, 
120; China campaign, first 
blood for Sir Pratap, gymkhana 
at Peking, 122, i25’-6, 127 
1914-18. Services accepted for 
Great War, voyage to France, 
Marseilles, Mervihe, Festubert, 
200-3 ; dismounted attack with 
Secunderabad Brigade, 205 ; 
\vith Remington's Indian Cav- 
alry, Witternesse, 205; Cam- 
brai battle, casualties, 208; 
thanked by the King, departure 
for Egypt, 208 

1918. Arrival in Egypt, 
training for Palestine, 210; 
with Imperial Cavalry Service 
Brigade, 211; polo-ground 
“fatigue” at Deiran, 211; 
Jordan Valley, Dalpat Singh 
commander, relieve loth Cav- 
alry Brigade, dashing charge, 
212-3 ; the great advance, Assuf, 
LUrtera, Afule, 215 ; Sir I^tap’s 
departure, his influence and 
discipline, 215-6; brilliant cap- 
ture of Haifa, 216; Sir Pratap’s 
praise, 219-20 

Sardars, rebellious, 17, 18, 19, 58 
Sati, forbidden rite, 26 
Schools, 74. 75, 102, no, 186 
Scindia, Maharaja, 141 ; entertains 
Prince of Wales, 159-62 
Scott, Lord Henry, 106 
Secunderabad Brigade, 205 
Seoji, 1, 3, 131 


Seth's Bank, 65-6 
Shabkadar, battle of, 114 
Shaftesbury, Lord, 163 
Shahabuddin Ghori, 3 
Shakespeare, Colonel, Jodhpur 
Resident, 7, 9, 19 
Shalya, Raja of Maru Desh, 3 
Shanghai, 123 
Shan-hai-Kwan, 123, 127 
Shea, Major-Gene^ Sir John, 
216 

Sikhs, 118, 126, 158 
Simla, 43, 44, 56, 119 
Sind desert raihvay, 71 

Singh, Lieut. - General His 
Highness Sir Pratap: 

1845-52- Eavly Days. — An- 
cestty ; upbringing ; hunting ex- 
cursions ; brothers ; studies ; 
taste for affairs ; riding lessons, 
1-10 

1 852-7. Boyhood- — Hunting ; 
pig-wrestling; swimming; pil- 
grimage ; playmates ; Mutiny 
year, 11-19 

1857-63. Youth. — Sleeping- 
box; state business; family 
events; gun accident; first wife; 
flood adventure; second wife; 
Nixons; Ram Singh's wedding, 
20-32 

1863-70. With Jaswant. — 
Father or brother; decides for 
Jasv'ant; peace-making; Jas- 
want’s right-hand man in God- 
war; Jaswant's promotion, 33-40 

-1870-8. At Jaipur. — Assists 
Ram Singh; European friends; 
Simla; dash to Jodhpur; re- 
stores peace; Zorawar's rebel- 
lion; Pratap commands state 
forces; Zorawar submits; death 
of Takhat; Jaswant succeeds; 
Pratap returns to Jaipur ; Prince 
of Wales’s visit; Queen- Empress 
Darbar ; first medal, 41-53 

1878-87. Prime Minister . — 
Recalled to be Jas\vant’s Prime 
Minister; Kabul Mission; meets 
General Roberts; foils Faizulla 
Khan ; outwits dacoits, 54-63 

Good examples; treasury re- 
form ; land settlement ; Customs ; 
European friends ; Hewsons ; 
Excise ; Sambhar salt lake ; far- 
sighted railway policy; muni- 
cipal reform; police, law and 
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Tidt, lm%hted. HdncLtkui Do* 
partmait, ootoiioos dacotts, 

MI7 F\rti Visit to EngUmd- — I 

Todhpor'a ■mbamdor at Qomq 
vlctoiia a Jnblke.aJ Ttsnuut* 
"drowned”, repJadny Unt 
aolta. popol^ty in l^ndon. 
■alating uie Qqccq. Inapiied 
preaent, made Lleat.'Colwel. 
kanela^h and Aldeiabot, 70-88 

1887-91 Qoy* 17 isiUt«Jodk‘ 
pur - — ^tatfl CoancQ, MedlcaJ 
and Fonat Dopartinenti, State 
Preaa , Jodhpor LAncen formed , 
Lord Kaav, General Roberta. 
Prince Albert Victor, Lord 
Laudowne Cxareritch, 6o-ioo 

1891-7 Fxr»l Rtgtnty — 
Water aopply Mallanlreattged . 
reclaiming criminala , hlgtM' 
education, polo team, cattle 
fair , Lord Harda , General 
Roberta, death of Jarrant, 
sir Pratap made Regent Lord 
Elgin opeoa Ra]pQt School, 
Diamond Jubilee. London 
again, loTuity under dlffirul- 
ties San il ring ham and Wind- 
sor, G C.S I and LL-D , loi-ia 

iSpw-iQOt C*atp*xi»u — 
Chafes at Inactivity ilQtnnand 
campaign Tlrah expedition ajul 
Afrldl warfare Highlaodera, 
hiding a wound Queen a aoUef- 
tode inaAi C.Q. "nH Colonel, 
Uaharaja Sardar'a Inveatitiire 
China campaign Sir Pratap 
takes out a regunent coamo- 
politan camp at Shan-faal- 
kwan free-dnnkiDg RoatUna, 
gymkhana at Peking, Japan 
xi3>*9 

1901-^ MoImTM}* of liMT — 
Sir Pransp's clatm to throne of 
Idai Installed, asain, 

receives ICC-Bi from IGng 
Edward and made Xlajor- 
General, King a IQnem. corona- 
Uon, 130-J3 

Imperial Cadet Corps, work 
and views as Commandaiit, 
Cnrxon'sDarbar, naw capital of 
Idar, reforms, 144-8 

1903-6 WxtkH-F U.Giorgo 
PfiMiO of Ua/a. — Chief of 
Indian stall for Prince's tour. 


re ce ption at Bombay, Prince ‘a 
endurance, sport at Jaipur and 
Bikaner, " Now la a be 

alecpl", veneratloa for Britiah 
Ro^ty, with Kitchener at 
Rawal Pindi, Delhi and Agra, 
"my robber man". Gwalior. 
finianJng Prince's tiger, dusting 
the Prince , Prince's thouahtful- 
oeas , Christmas giita , with Lord 
iilnto at Calcutta, Victoria 
Memorial Hall . Tibet, tea with 
the Lama, lladras. Uysore, 
Prince's health. Bangalore, 
Hyderabad, Gwalior again, 
farewell scenes at Kawhl, 
J30-69 

igot-ii Bitmn to JodMpur 
— Reionns in Idar, Customs 
and XTTrtt^ Geolojdc^ Survey , 
mineral wealth, railway, cduca- 
tiOD. death of Maharaja Sardar, 
Sir Pratap becomes Regent, 
ahdiraring Idar, King Gemge's 
coronation, itc^ 

1911-14. Ssceaff R»sa«> — 
Author sm eo med to Jodhpur, 
Sir Pratop's lameness, evly 
hours, >irrvfHiij activity, dally 
roQtlns, aOest polo, drink 
rationing, family life, Lady 
Pratap. freedom fur women, 
hospitality, courtliness, modesty, 
slm^dty, revival of Powlett 
and Elgin Sclmols, Lord llard- 
jnge's visit. Regency Council's 
work. Sir Pratap as Regent, 

178-90 

RrJtpout V\o-Mi . — Brought up 
In a degraded faith, bs^ to 
the pure Vedas, Swomi Daya- 
nanija as Gum, Arra Ssmaj at 
Jodhpur, meat-eating, loyalty 
to the Sjunaj , brothmnood be- 
fore caste, " A Soldier's Faith.” 
I9I-V 

1914-18- Tis Crt*l War. — 
Joy of battle, telegram to King, 
rush to ^imU Bombay, Uar- 
Bcillcs, La Croix, motoriug 
trials, trenches at Festobert, 
Royal lunch at Mcn-Hle, last 
ride with Lord Roberts, Christ- 
mas amenities, tinned meat, 
le ctm cs Indian troops. French 
kindness, procesakm in Paris, 
shares me Q a hardsh^ , Cambfui 
battle, made C-C-B-. honours 
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for Indian Army; British 
generals; Legion of Honour, 
200-10 

Follows Lancers to EgjTit; 
Cairo; Ramleh; Deiran; clearing 
a polo-ground; Order of the 
Nile; Jordan Valley; delight 
with Lancers' charge ; impatience 
wth inactivity; his non-brass 
belt; Allenby’s advance; real 
cavalry work; sickness at Afule; 
recalled to Jodhpur by Sum- 
mair’s death; influence on men; 
Haifa taken ; AUenby’s telegram 
and Sir Pra tap’s reply; reflec- 
tions, 211-8 

1918^22. Last Years. — Peace 
Conference aspiration ; third 
Regency of J odhpur ; new 
Resident; kit from Marseilles; 
awaiting death; short way with 
strikers ; entertaining the Prince ; 
polo team; hospitality; sudden 
end; a soldier's funeral, 219-26 

Singh, Abhai, 180 

• — Ajit, Maharaj, 180 

— Ajit, Maharaja, 4, rjo-i 

— Anand, Maharaja, 4, 130, 131 

— Bathu, 173 

— Bhopal, Maharaja, 72, 91 

— Chhater, Maharaja, 37 

— Chhater, Thakur, 26 

— Dalpat, Colonel Thakur, 1 76, 
177; commands Jodhpur Lan- 
cers, 212; gains M-C., 213; 
glorious death at Haifa, 216, 220 

— Daulat, Maharaj, 138; A-D-C- 
to Prince, 139; Maharaja of 
Idar, 175 

— Dhoked, Thakur, 103, 104, in, 

113. 114 

— Fatteh, Maharaj, 189 

— Gambhir, Thakur, 6, 21, 22, 
24; rvidows’ sati, 25-6 

— Govind, Guru, i 

— Hanut, 182; in Palestine, 212 

— Hardayal, Munshi, 66, 72, 105 

— Hari, Thakur, 74, 79, 97, 103, 
in, 113, 114, 125, 220; at 
Ranelagh, 87; General Lock- 
hart’s horse, 117; Sir Pratap’s 
wound, 118-9; teaches chivalry 
to Cossacks, 126 

— Indra, 132 
aswant, early Maharaja, i 
as^vant, Maharaja, 4, 8, 12, 

17, 22, 23, 24, 26, 121, 122, 132, 
133; marriage, 20-1; money 
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affairs, 3 3 , 3 4, 3 5 ; refuses Rewah 
princess, 33, 36; relations with 
father, 35, 37; appointment to 
Godwar, 37-8; dacoit hunting 
and famine relief, 38-9; praised 
by Viceroy, 39; recall to Jodh- 
pur, police work, 39; admnis- 
trator of Jodhpur, 40; sends 
for Pratap, 42, 44-5: enemies 
disturb his father, 45; breach 
averted by Pratap, 45-6; gives 
Pratap ctuef command against 
Zorawar, 47 ; becomes Maharaja 
(1873), 49; presented to Prince 
of Wales, 51 ; makes Pratap 
Prime Minister, 54-5 ; son’s 
death, 56; beguiled by Faizulla 
Khan, 61, 66; Hewson memo- 
rials, 69; railway project, 70-1; 
municipal work, 72 ; enter- 
tains Viceroy, 73-4; portraits 
for Queen Victoria, 79; love for 
gardening, 89; interest in state 
forces, 90, 91 ; entertains Duke 
of Clarence, 94-7: death, 108; 
affection for Pratap, 108; char- 
acter, 108-9, 174; Swami Daya- 
nandaand, 193, 194, 195 

— Jawan, and his claim, 131-2 

— Jemadar Asa, 213 

— Jethi, 16, 17 

— Kesri, Maharaja of Idar, 130; 
succession question, 130-3 

— Kishore, Maharaj, 26, 29, 35, 
48; accepted as substitute 
bridegroom, 36; accepts ofl 5 .ce 
under Jaswant, 49-50; Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 57, gr 

— Lachman, Thalmr, 23 

— Man, Maharaja, 4, 101, 131 

— Mangal, Thakur of Pokaran, 
189-90 

— Narpat, son of Pratap, 176, 
177, 182 

— Pratap, Colonel Thakur, 205 

— Ram, Maharaja of Jaipur, 
first marriage of, 11-12; influ- 
ence on Pratap, ii, 64; friend- 
ship with wife’s family, 15, 30-1 ; 
later marriages, 28-9; trip to 
Agra, 35-6; welcomes Pratap to 
Jaipur, 41; habits, care for 
Pratap, 42, 43; at Simla, 43-4; 
cataract, 44 ; at Jodhpur, fourth 
marriage, 49 ; breeze with 
Pratap, 50; banquet to Prince 
of WMes, 52; affection for 
Pratap, 54; death {1880), 70 
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Sinj^ Rm. TTiaVrir 176-7 

— Roop, Thalnir 79 

^ — Sadu 1 73 

— Sagat, i8j *13 

— Sanxiam iti 132 

— Saroar Maharaja, 69 79 87 
91 97,117 aecratary to ftataR 
105 delicacy 103 ncceeda ma 
fatW J08 Sir F^tap ai Re- 
gent, 109 lycophanta and para 
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Jagheerdars those who had the hardest treatment would think that 
<e whole arrangement originated in enmity and not in justice. If 
the Peshwa meant Gokhla’s and Appa Desai’s usurpations to be 
recovered in the end, those chiefs would think they had been 
deceived, and that they had been left out of the general settlement 
that they might not join with the other Jagheerdars and that the 
Peshwa might strip them at leisure after he was freed from all 
alarm from other quarters. In the third place I said it would 
defeat the intent of the whole plan which was to settle with all the 
Jagheerdars at once and for ever. 

6. The Bhau continued to maintain that it was unnecessary 
to come to any settlement with these Chiefs but in such a manner 
as satisfied me that he was actuated by personal motives alone, 
and that the Peshwa would not in all probability support him. 
He at last agreed to make a reference to His Highness and I went 
on to suggest the necessity of settling the Peshwa’s claims small 
as they were with the Dessye of Kittoor. I also invited the 
Bhow to state any other claims which His Highness might 
have on chiefs to the southward, that they might all be 
setded at once. The Minister mentioned some petty rebels 
and bands of thieves but admitted that they did not require 
our interference. He afterwards said that the Governor of Darwar 
was very inattentive to His Highness’s orders ; I enquired if His 
Highness had any claims on him, and the Bhow replied that the 
Governor had been put in by Nana Furnaveese against the Peshwa’s 
MU and that he had since enjoyed the command of the fort and 
the revenue of the lands dependent on it Mthout ever acknowledg- 
ing His Highness’s authority but in words, that he had even 
rehised the Peshwa the use of some of his own guns dmring the 
rebellion in Savanore, and that the fort was now in reality not the 
Peshwa’s but his ; on which I declared that I was aware of the 
improbability of our getting possession of Dharwar without a 
regular siege but that so anxious was your Lordship for a full 
settlement of the southern countries that I would undertake either 
to bring the Governor of that fortress into obedience to His High- 
ness or to dispossess him, if His Highness would assign a suitable 
provision for his maintenance. The Minister was very sensible of 
the disinterestedness of this pffer but after some conversation he 
admitted for reasons with which I need not trouble your Lordship 
that it was unnecessary for the British Government to embarrass 
itself with the settlement of Dharwar, 

7. A long discussion foUowed respecting the proposal for His 
Highness’s raising Battalions in which^ the Minister repeatedly 
said that the Peshwa would raise battalions but that he would not 
pledge himself to us to do so, and I as often coniplained of tire 
unfriendliness of refusing to satisfy your Lordship on a point 
which the Peshwa was willing to agree to. The Minister said the 
Peshwa would agree to raise troops but not Battalions and at length 
he said that His Highness would do as he pleased and that it was 
no business of ours. This was so often and so offensively repeated 
that I was compelled to draw a strong picture of the evils which the 
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British GoTcmment had •uflercd from the Peshwa’s Inability to 
fulfil his engagements during Military operations, I stated that 
the weight oi every war \Tas left to us and that His Mghncsi 
remained to all appearance a quiet spectator of contest which were 
often undertaken solely on his account ; I said this ^vas sufficient 
to show that the British Government ^vas not on the present 
occasion practising any improper interference in the Peshwa's 
alturs, but justifi^ in the advice it gave by a regard to its own 
ights and interests. 

8. The Minister said the British Government was entitled by 
treaty to the aid of 5,000 Cavalry and 3,000 Infantry which should 
always be forthcoming, but that it had no further claim; I 
reminded him that he nad only mentioned the troops which were 
to accompany the Subsidiary lorce and that on occasions where 
the British Govemmenc was obliged to employ additional troop 
His Highneu was to apply the ivnolc force of hU empire to the 
war in which he and his allies were engaged and I added that 
Hii Highness could never be said to have called out the whole 
force of bis empire unless he adopted some rational plan for the 
application of hu Military resources; 1 said that his regular infantry 
were of no use at all and that hb furnishing any member oi 
them did not contribute to strengthen the alliance. The Minis- 
ter relied to this last remark that such as His Highness's troops 
were it was by their Arms that the Maratta Government had long 
been upheld and by ^elr means that it had been enabled to 
extend its conquest from Cape Comorin to the Indus. I answered 
by compliment the Maratta Cavalry ; but observing, that the in- 
feriority of their Infantry to ours was manifest ana that I could 
not imagine why HU Highness preferred keeping up an establish- 
ment of so useless a desenption to setting up an obedient and 
efficient body of r^ular infan try. 

9 - The Minister at last a g reed to submit tbi« question again 
to the Peshwa and I next renewed the discussion or the disputes 
with Kolhaporc. The Minister showed no disposition to encourage 
the iutcrfcrcncc of the British Government in this affair. He said 
he was already engagrf in a negotiation with the Rajah and that 
he hoped soon to bring it to a satisfiictory termination. After 
enquiring mto the nature of the terms which he was negotiating 
I pointed out the short duration of a peace founded on such 
prmdplci and showed him that he must dthcr remove the enmit y 
of his antagonist by offering him justice or deprive Mm by superior 
force of the means of annoyance. The Mmister interrupted me 
to say by that what I said was very true but that he should wish 
to have some more conversation with the Kolhaporc Vakeel before 
he made up hU mind whether it would be beat to found the present 
peace on the basis of justice or on that of force alone. 

JO. I caressed my surprise at this strange avowal and then 
went on to snow the Minister that his hope ol accomplishing his 
^hes by force would be vain even if they were just; I reminded 
him that the war with Kolhaporc had lasted for many years, that 
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peace ha<i been made again and again and had always been 
broken wlicn the Rajali had an opportunity oC attacking His High- 
nci^i. I then pressed on him the arbitration which I had before 
bUggcf^tcd and told him that he was now aware of the reasons 
wlrich iiulucctl tire Britisli Government to bring it forward and 
must l>c <cndblc tiiai the proposal did not originate in any prospect 
of advantage to ourselves. I told him that when preparations 
•i\crc made for the settlement of the jagheerdars, it would be no 
additional exertion to impose a permanent peace on the Raja, 
Inji that when this eri''i-s was past, ilicrc would no longer be any 
opportunity for nnr interfering with elfect and that His Highness 
must not be disappointed if we never interfered at all. As it 
was on tb.c mentiotv of the claims which the British Government 
intended to bring forward on its own part that tlie Peshwa took 
tuc alarm. I endeavtaired hy all the argnmems that occurred to 
me to rctiKwc all susjticion of tin intemion to render our arbitra- 
tion sul»crvicnt to the ticconiplishmcni of our own views', and at 
the Kime time to show that the tpiestion of enforcing our claims 
was ijuitc distinct from tb.at of arhii rating the Peshwa’s dilTcrcnccs, 
ami that His Highness’s consent or denial to the arrangement last 
alluded to. v.ould not in any respect inllucncc our riglic to carry 
the other into effect. I accompamctl tlicse observations with many 
arguments to prove (he expediency of an arltitration by our ( 3 ov- 
ernment ami ^aid that the arrangement of the southern countries 
would tint lie .'•uch :is your Lordship expected if that measure were 
omitted. This discourse did nor .seem to make impression on the 
minister hut he said he would take the Peshwa’s orders on the 
subject. 

It. I now adverted to tiis Highness’s intended journey to 
Pandharpur (which I had learned with surprise was to be under- 
taken in one or two days) and enquired how far that place was 
from the nearest lands of the Jagheerdars. The Minister answering 
that it was within to miles of some of the possessions of the Patwar- 
dhan’s and only 50 or 60 from the residence of the heads of rhat 
family. 1 enquired wliat force the Patwardhans could raise in a 
month. The Minister said without any hesitadon 10,000 men. 

I then enejuired into the strength, and composition of the party 
which is to accompany the Peshwa and found that it is to consist 
of 5,000 men including the troops under GokhJa and Madhoo Rao 
Dadjee Patwardhan. I then represented in forcible terms the 
danger to which the Peshwa would be exposed if my negotiations 
with the Jagirdars led to threats of war (as they probably would) 
while His Highness continued in so advanced a position. The 
Minister treated my apprehensions as chimerical and ridiculed 
the idea of any of the Jagirdars having the boldness to attack His 
Highness’s person. I told him that such an attack would he so 
easy end if successful so decisive, that I thought the possibility of 
executing it would be a strong temptation with bold men to refuse 
complying with my demands, and that I would by no means re- 
commend the Peshwa’s trusting his safety to his adversary’s want 
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o£ courage. Much conversaaon ciwucd regarding the danger oi- 
»uch an attack and the NCniiicr repeatedly told me to make my- 
Bclf ca*y on that head and punuc my ncgoaauona without anv 
apprehension for Hu Highness. 

12. I then rcraonstraial against the Pcshira's journey on other 
grounds as bang an impediment to business and said His Highness 
would surely not leave the present question unsettled at a time 
when Its execution ought to he commenced on Tlic Minister said 
that the Peshwa would «ttle the present affair by givmg his un- 
qualified consent to any thing the Bntish Government might deter- 
mmc on, but that his journey to Pandharporc was of indispensable 
necessity, he had never omitted this annual pdgnmage and would 
never be prevailed on to do so I then regretted that I had such 
short nonce of his mtennon, but said I should be prepared to 
accompany His Highness as I had before apprized nun. The 
ramistcr when he was persuaded I was in earnest, seemed very averse 
to this step, but his objections appeared to arise entirely from his 
unwiUmgncss to make tne journey himself, which he will be obliged 
to do, if I accompany His Higtmess. He however said he would 
commumcaie ray mtennon to the F^ahwa. 

13. In course of this cvenmg's conversaaon 1 endeavoured to 
procure the Peshwa's signatures to an instrument invesrmg the 
Bntish Government with full powers. I also endeavoured to pro- 
cure letten to the Jagirdan desinng them to consider me as 
athorued to settle with them and incd every means to obtam 
some record of the Peshwa’s consent to the arbitration of the 
Bnnsh Govemraent, but the abhorcncc of the Durbar to any thing 
like a written agreement rendered all my attempts ineffectual ana 
I was obliged to be satisfied with the Peshwa’s approbanon of the 
wntten amdes and his unqualified declarauon so often repeated 
that the Bntiih Government was at liberty to make whatever 
settlement it pleased with the Jagheerdara. 

14. I have this mommg received pnvatc informaaon that the 

m ini ster had an early interview with His Highness at which he 
^distmci) to him or the pomts which remam unsettled and the 
Peshwa showed some dissatisticnon that any should remam un- 
settled declaring that he had given me full powers to any 

settlement, unrestrained, and that he had no mtention of disputing 
any pomt with me. When the discussion about Gokhla and Appa 
Desai was mentioned His Highness said they must of course dc 
settled with like the rest, but the Minister contmued at mtcrvals 
to endeavour to permst him to alter his opmion. His Highness’s 
view of the danger artendmg his journey was widely different from 

^ Miniftcr He declared that my apprehensions 
were perfectly well founded, that the former conduct of the 
Jagheerdara even towards himself made it absurd to suppose that 
they would respect his person and desired four plans to be com 
mumcated to me for my choice. The first was that I should keep 
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fhc plan, cnu'n.uncti liy Ijntii C^ovcruincius, secret till his return at 
iltc usual period. { he scctnul. (hat he shoukl set olT unacconi* 
p.tnic<I hy any {.(pliccrdars hu( Clukhla. Make a sltort stay at 
Pandharpuc atul return in a fortniglu or tltree weeks. The third 
a.js ih.u ]-jC ‘■Ijould he avtompanictl hy tne and escorted hy three 
hattaJiom. and th.c fouMh that if all of the others were absolutely 
iinpracsicahle, he sltouUi put olf his journey. To this however he 
'bowed tJte minost reluctance and .said that it wotdd he the first 
tintc ilrai c\cr his .tlf.iits had been so pressing as to retjuire such 
a sacrifice. .\’“tlnng had been .<aid about the battalions or the 
Koliiaporc .uiiiir.ititin when iliesc accounts came away. 

Pv Immcdi.nely on receiving this information I sent 
Khutsjietjce to piocurc an audience of the heshwa. I instructed 
him to iC'i t the two fir>i pbins suggested and to entreat His 
Highnc’ * to deter hi.s journey, hut if His Highness showed an 
insuper.ihlc aversion to that pjulistinct) to tell him that he should 
l>c aecomji.mled hy two Hatt.ilions of the Subsidiary Force and 
iliat 1 ''honbi he tc.tdy 'o .aticnd him hy the day after tomorrow. 
1 also instrtuicd Khuisetjce to n.sc mc;ms to persuade the Peshwa 
to consent to liic adjustment with Kijlhapore and furnished him 
with every argument 1 coubl suggest to remove the Peshwa's 
doubts ami to converse witii him of the policy of agreeing to the 
arbitration. 


id. 1 have nut yet heard the result of this message. The 
first of the Peshwa's plans if it were advisable is impracticable to 
our tlcsigns in respect to the Jagheers (indistinct) certainly as yet 
entirely unsuspected both (indistinct) and at Seruor, but they have 
now been known for nearly a week to the Peshwa’s Durbar, and I 
own I think it raiiier surprising they arc still secret than probable 
tliai it will long remain so. The reports of tlie movement from 

the Southward arc still continued and is now rumoured that 

they are designed against Darwar, The Jagirdars will surely be the 
first to hear of the existence of reports which so deeply affect their 
interests, and if once they are led to suspect our designs, numerous 
facts which are well known will combine to produce conviction of 
their reality. The Peshwa will then he in at least as unpleasant a 
predicament as that in which he would be placed if no attempt at 
concealment had been made. The second plan is not worth dis- 
cussing, as it only makes a difference of a few days in the terms 
of the Peshwa’s stay. 1 shall agree with reluctance to the third 
plan and not till I sec that it is vain to press the fourth. If the 
two Battalions are moved the whole of the Subsidiary force must 
be put in a state to enable it to support them at a moments warn- 
ing in case the conduct of the Jagheerdars^ becomes suspicious. 
This will involve expense and the troops which move to Pandhar- 
pore will be exposed to the utmost violence of the rains before 
operations are commenced, but if this arrangement should become 
unavoidable it will certainly be attended with benefits, which will 
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nearly compensate lU disadvantage*. The vidnity o£ Pandhaipore 
to the Tagheerdars ^nll greatly toalitatc the negouauons and the 
Pc8h\va^i presence will give it weight , tlic advance of the nro 
Battalions and the preparations of the rest of the Subsidiary force 
will also have the bat effect on the mind of the Jaghcerdan and 
will show them that the movement of the troops u not a measure 
which we will mate tacnfica to aioid but the one which will be 
adopted in course m the event of their showing any disposition to 
hanadon and delay, and I hope the whole affair will have assum- 
ed a determinate shape before the return of His Highness the 
Peshwa to this capit^ 

P.S- 

Smee writing the above Khursctjcc has returned from the 
Durbar He ivas unable to procure an interview ivith the Pahwa 
or even with the Mlniiter, who had been m dose consultation 
with Hii Highness till a late hour last night Khursetjee saw the 
Mimstcr thii morning and from his language the Pahiva appear- 
ed to have come to a deaded resolution to proceed to Pandhaipore. 
The four plans which His Highness had proposed were not men- 
tioned but Khursetjee was told that ihc I^hwa would march 
tomorrow morning the nth. The exception of Gokhla and Appa 
Dcsai from the list of the Jaebcerdar* was gi\cn up as were all 
contated points rapecdng that airangement, but the Pohwa's 
sentiments had undergone no change on the quations respeenng 
kolhapore and the Battalions. I have sent Khursetjee again to 
endeavour at all events to sec the Pahwa and to urge mm to agree 
to the arbitration with Kolhapur I have given him nota contain 
mg the strongat arguments I can discover m favour of that 
measure and ^ve even authorized him to say that I am hesitating 
whether to begm on the adjustment with the Jagbeerdars if so 
very important a branch of the disputa m the Southern countno 
IS left unsettled, I have also authorized him to say that so far is 
rhe Bntiih Government from malcmg His Highness’s affair * sub- 
servient to Its own views on Kolhaporc that it regards the settle- 
ment of Its own claims as secondary to that of His Highness’s 
disputes, and that as there is a pressmg necessity for ndjusong the 
latter without delay, the Bntish Government will postpone the 
s anifac tioa of its own demands if on commumcatmg with the 
Raja such a sacrifice should appear nccosary towards bunging Hi* 
Highness’s disputa to a dose. I have written by express to C^onel 
Montiaor requatmg him to order two Battalions with their gun* 
to march without delay direct to Pandharporc, and also to hold 
the rat of the force m readmess to move at a moment's warning I 
shall endeavour to leave this place tomorrow but as there i* no 
carnage bclongmg to the Residency, and none but hired bullock* 
to be procured m Poona, I am afraid I may not be able to set off 
tiU the next day I have given notice to me different authonca 
of what ha* hcca done and have apprized them thnt nothing ha* 
occurred to require the movement* of any troops except rrom 
Scroor, or any alteration m the state of preparation of those at any 
other station. 
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Mole addressed by Air. Elphinstoiie to ScidcisJiiv A/lcinkeshwcir 

on lha i2th of July 1812. 

I have received the messages which His Highness the Peshwa 
aiid you sent me by Khursetjee Modi. His Highness has been 
pleased to declare that I have full powers to negotiate with the 
Rajah of Kolhapore and to arbitrate his differences with that 
prince, but His Highness wishe.s me to proceed on the principles 
adopted by Lord Wellington and, General Close, and begs, that I 
may do nothing hurtful to his honour, I therefore hasten to 
assure you for His Highness’s information that I shall be careful 
to preserve the consistency for which British Officers are dis- 
tinguished and that the Peshwa’s honour is in no danger in my 
hand.s, and I beg you to satisfy His Highness that I shall pursue 
the same upright and impartial course as was followed by General 
Wellesley and by Colonel Close, and that I shall be as careful of 
His Highness’s honour, as I should be of that of my own Govern- 
ment. 


(A true translation.) 

(Sd.) M. ELPHESrSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. 12. — ^The letter conveys the information that the 
Peshwa had invested Elphinstone with the fullest authority 
to settle with the Raja of Kolhapur, but on principles adopt- 
ed by Lord Wellington and General Close. The Peshwa 
left for Pandharpur on the 12th morning and the Resident 
was to follow next morning. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON'BLE I.DRD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERA!,. 

Poona, the 12th July 1812. 

I had the honour to acquaint your Lordship in my dispatch of 
yesterday that I had sent Khursetjee to obtain an audience of the 
Peshwa at all events on the subject of Kolhapore. He succeeaed 
with great difficulty late last night. 

2. I had furnished him with notes containing many arguments 
in favour of the proposed arrangement, the most weighty were the 
following ; — 

The influence which the Kolhapore Rajah would have on 
the conduct of the Jagirdars both now and hereafter if he b^ 
allowed to remain in his present situation. The excuse which the 
Jagirdars will have for declining to send their contingents if the 
Rajah of Kolhapore is allowed to threaten their Jagirs. This was 
the ground of their refusing to accompany Lord Wellington and 
to come to Poona during Mr. Strachey s negotiation. The danger 

34 
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to uhich their country wll actually be exposed if their troopi are 
withdraNvn while no settlement lia» been made wih Kolhapote. 
The necessity of recovering for the Panvardhans that part of their 
Serinjamy land* which U held by the Rajah of Kolhaporc and the 
impciiibnity of doing so if the negotiation remain* on it* present 
footing. 

3. I also directed Khurtetjee 10 remove any apprchcniion on 
the Pcahwa’s pan that the admission of our arbitration tvas equi' 
valent to a renunciation of tlic duputed dUiricts and to satUfy him 
that hi* rlnirrut would bc impartblly considered. He was aho 
authorized to say that if on communicating wth the Rajah of 
Kolhaporc the claim* of the British Government were found to 
form an obstacle to this \cry dairahlc adjustment, they should be 
laid aside for the present. 

4. These argument* had due weight with Hi* Highness and 
KhuT»ct]ec was informed first by the Aliniitcr and aftcn>'ards by 
the Pcihwa that Hi* f^hnes* invested me with the fullest autho- 
rity to settle wth the lujah of Kolhaporc but that he hoped 1 
would proceed on the principles adopted by Lord Wellington and 
General Qose and that 1 would do nothing to compromise His 
Highness’* honour. 

In answer to thi* message I sent the enclosed note prindpally 
for the purpose of fixing Hi* Highness’* consent in wrinng. 

5. His Highness the Peshwa marched this morning and I 
ahall follow tomorrow at day break. The Vakeels of the Jagirdan 
are to accompany me and I shall probably open your Loidship'i 
arrangement* to them tomorrow. 


Letter No. 13.— -The letter with the enclosures i nd icate the proce- 
dare of the British Resident to settle account* with ihe 
M&zatha Jagirdar*. 

Fhom-M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA* 
To—THE RT. HON3LE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 

general. 


Camp at Wankcry, July 19th iSia. 

On the day after the date o£ my hut dispatch I set out ftoin 
Room m compatu- irith the Minister. Madhao Rao Dadjee the 
brother of Appa Sahib and the brothers of the Tarirdars of Merich 
and Koorundmin- accompanied us with the Mrtion of their 
mntmgents which they have thought proper to furnish. Madhao 
. ,, . unler^ to attend and sent his party promising to 

follow It lumself but has since excused him on the ground of 
sudden mdtsposmon. The whole of the Troops with the Minister 
do not exceed 1,500 men and I do not think the quotas of the 
Jagitdars amount to a third of that number. 
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We o\citook His Highness the Peshwa on the second 
March from Poona but altliough \vc. have marched at the rate of 
20 miles a day. Ilis Plighness reached Pandharpore on the day 
before yesterday and we only arrived this morning at Wankery, 
three miles from the town. 

3. Since I left Poona I have prepared letters for the Jagirdars 
of which I have the honour to enclose translations No. i. The 
period lixed for their appearance at Pandharpore is the longest 
that the Peshwa’s stay would admit of. and is amply sufficient for 
the journey as Appa Sahib the most distant of the Chiefs resides 
within 120 miles of Pandharpore while Merich is not above 60 
miles from the same place. I have requested the Peshwa to send 
orders to the Jagirdars to attend without delay and they will be 
issued today or tomorrow. The time that was required for copying 
out these papers and the difficulty of procuring a meeting with 
the Vakeels on marching days has prevented my dispatching the 
whole of the letters at once, but I this morning sent off those to 
Appa Sahib, to Chintaman Rao and to the Jagirdars of Merich 
and Koorimdwar. 1 sent for the Vakeels of those chiefs two days 
ago and those of Appa Sahib and the Jagirdars of Merich and 
Koorimdwar attended yesterday evening. I stated much more 
plainly than I could do in writing, the resentment which the 
Peshwa had entertained against the Jagirdars, the difficulty which 
the British Government had experienced in prevailing on him to 
agree to the present times (stated in enclosure No. 2) the attention 
which had been paid to the interest of the Jagirdars in framing 
them and the impossibility of any alteration being now made in 
them, I also explained the preparations which had been made 
for enforcing the Peshwa's demands, the impossibility of allowing 
it to remain long a question whether or not our troops were to be 
employed and consequently the absolute necessity of the Jagirdars 
giving up their habits of procrastination on this occasion unless 
they were prepared to hear of the immediate advance of the British 
Troops and I pointed out the great advantages which they would 
derive from the guarantee of the British Government in terms 
which I could not use in a letter vrithout appearing to undervalue 
the promises of His Highness, the Peshwa. The letters, the arti- 
cles enclosed and the list of lands held without sunnuds, by their 
masters were read to each of the Vakeels who agreed to every 
thing contained in them with the following exceptions. They all 
three declared against their masters coming to Pandharpore. Two 
of them said their masters had long been subject to illnesses which 
rendered such a journey impracticable and the third declared that 
his master could not think of leaving the Peshwa's fort of Merich 
exposed to the dangers which it might incur in his absence. They 
also used many arguments to prove that the presence of their 
master was not necessary. In reply to all this I said that the 
Jagirdars must absolutely attend. That ill health and similar 
excuses had been so often employed for the last ten years, that it 
would be impossible to satisfy the Peshwa that they were now 
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founded m reality and that the great uic of the attendance of the 
Jogirdari \va» that it afforded a proof that those chief* had re- 
nounced their old habit* and were resolved to conform to Hi* 
Highness* command* m future. 

4- The Vakeel* ^crally admitted the Pc*hwa'i claims to 
the land* menuoned m the li»t* enclosed m their letters, which 
were reduced from the list* enclosed in my letter to Mr Edmon 
none, dated October 26th 1811, by itnking off all pecuniary 
demands. 

5 Appa Sahib’* Vakeel however stated claim* to two pbcc* 
one of which wa* Koosigul and I told him that those claim* would 
be fairly examined hereafter but that in the mean time the land* 
must be given up 

6 The Vakeel* concluded by cxprc**ing the grc3tc*t rcadinc** 
on their maiter* part* to conform to the term* proposed to them 
but I scarcely thii^ that all I have said on the subject mil mduce 
the Jagirdars to desist from their usual plan of trying to gam time 
or convince them that the Bnmh Government i* m earnest 
till they learn that the subsidiary force i» m Motion I shall 
requat Colonel Montxesor to advance a* soon as I see any 
symptom* of hesiauon on the part of the Jagirdar* but it must 
oepend on the informauon I rccave at the time whether it will 
then be necessary to call for the proposed reinforcement* (so as to 
enable CoL Montresor to aa against Mench) or merely to move out 
the force at Seroor for the purpose of Intinudating the Jagirdan. 

7 I have the honour to Inform your Lord*hip that a Bngadc 
of the Subsidiary force coosistmg of the Grenadiers Battalion and 
the i»t Bn, 8th Regt. with 4 fidd pieces under the command of 
Major Mahony ha* reached a place withm one march of Pandhar- 
pore and 1* expected to arrive tomorrow 


Substance of a Utter from Mr Elphinstone to Chintanwn Rao, 
dated July 191/1 181a. 

After compbments, 

ffhe Bntuh Government has long viewed with concern the 
unsettled state of His Highness the ^shwa’s dommions in the 
Carnatic and its viamty which for vanous reasons have hitherto 
remained unadjusted to the great damage of the chiefs of that 
country as well as of His HigMcss the Peshiva and his allies. The 
country has been a scene or confusion and disorder, the Chiefs 
^Tc been engaged m contmual wars and distractions which ha* 
deprived them (J all personal comfort and security and Iw* 
occasioned the rum of their Sermjamy lands They have been 
estranged from the Peshwa’s favour and have lived in constant 
anxiety from the uncertam tenure by which they have su&rcd m 
their reputation from the repeated and peremptory orders which 
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His tlic IV-hwa was obliged to send lo them on all 

<Kcisiuns. In the mean time the l^'shwa has lost the heuellt of 
their sciviccs ami the alliance has been deprived of the benefit of 
a cordial cooperation b.ciween all the nieinhers of His Highness’s 
cmpiie in the pro.'ccuiion of husiiliiics against foreign enemies. 

IIk^c disorders had at Icngtli risen to .^nch a pitch that the 
IVshw.i woulil >oon have hcen ohligcii lo take the whole of the 
country in <]uc.stion into his own liands. On a consideration of all 
these citcmnstaiKC-s tire Uriiish Government (which is united by 
lire stiictest tics of fricmlship with the Peshwa and which has 
always taken an interest in the welfare of the Jagirdar.s and is 
jj!raj!hj)g that any misfonnnc shoidd befall them) has resolved to 
Intel fere ami exert itself to remove all these disorders and tlistrac- 
liftn.s and cstahlislr an arrangement wlfich sirail at once secure the 
dignity and advantage of His Highness’s Government and preserve 
tire ]>ro>j>criiy and honour of the Jagirdars. 

I have accordingly been commanded by the Right Hon'blc 
the Go-.ernor General ami cmpov\crcd by His Highness the Peshwa 
to propii^c certain lerm^ to you of which a copy is cucloscd. ’I'he 
Uriti")! Gt)*.crnment will guarauicc the fulfthnciu of ihe.se terms 
towards all tire Sird.ir.s who accept tlicm and it will employ its 
whole resources in conjunction with His Highness the Peshwa to 
reduce ;mv j)er><m wlio may oh.struci the execution of a plan so 
just iu itself ami .'^o advantageous both to the Peshwa and his 
Sirdars. 

'I'hc fust of the enclosed articles stipulates that the Peshwa 
shall take no notice of past injuries, a condition which was insert- 
ed for vour satisfaction. The renunciation of old pecuniary claims 
on each side is necessary to obviate all dispute anti I have every 
reason to think it is highly advantageous to you. The restoration 
of all lands held without sunnuds as stated m the second article, 
is a measure of too obvious justice to rctjuirc any comment. The 
third article stipulates that you shall serve His Highness the 
Peshwa according to your Scrinjamy Tenure, which is the condi- 
tion on which your lands were granted to you. You must there- 
fore from every principle of duty and honour be willing to fulfil it. 
If you have any objection to discharge this duty you would not 
retain in your possession the lands which you hold of His Highness. 
No new demand is made on you under this head ; you are merely 
required to perform the duties which belonged to your ancestors 
and to fulfil the engagements into which you have yourself enter- 
ed. The Serinjamy lands which you hold by Sunnuds from the 
Peshwa’s Government will remain in your hands. Should you 
have been deprived of any of your Serinjamy lands, a proportionate 
reduction will be made m your contingent. The British Govern- 
ment pledges itself to the security of your lands as long as you 
continue to serve His Highness the Peshwa with fidelity and you 
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may rc*£ assured that during the continuance of your faithful 
services no injury shall be ou^cred to vou. It shall be the burinep 
of the British Government to pcnuaac the Peshwa to this- It U 
unnecessary that I should point out the entire security which you 
will derive from the interposition of the British faith since the 
fidelity of the British Government to its promises and engagements 
is so well kno\vn, but I beg you to conrat the security you will 
enjoy with the state of uncertainty in which you liavc so long 
remained, possessing your bnds on conditions which you ^ hare 
never fulfiued and consc^cn^ daily liable to the resumption of 
your whole possessions. The British Government you observe 
charges itself with the security not only of your possessions but of 
your honour so that no objection can remain to your performing 
your duties and attending with confidence in person. 1 doubt not 
thnr you will immediately comply tviih demands so just and 
moderate and all thing* conriclcrcd so favourable to yourself but 
as for particular reasons this affair must be brought to an im- 
mediate conclusion. I shall proceed to state the only measures 
that mn be received as proofs of your sincere disposition to avail 
yourwlf of the terms now ofi’ered to you. First your delivering 
over the lands which you hold without Sunnuds to the Peshwas 
officers vrithout delay or hesitation as soon as those ofllccn present 
themselves: any unreasonable exceptions talten to the officers or 
to the nature of the Commissions with which they arc cotnisted 
will be considered as a fiat refusal to execute this demand. 
Secondly your attending in person at Pandharpore with the least 
possible del^ for the purpose of accompanying His Highness the 
Peshwa to Poona. As Hw Highnesi leaves randhajpore in 20 
days at the farthest from the ^tc of this dispatch, lia Highness 
is pleased to dispense with the attendance of your contingent on 
this occasion as you might be unable to assemble it within the period 
assigned, but it will be expected to appear at Poona complete in 
numbers and equipment, and ready for field service by the Dusscra. 
Your failure to attend at Pandharpore at the time appointed wifi 
be held as an imequivocal proof of your disposition to disobey 
His Highness’s just authority, and I shall act accordingly. These 
demands arc 90 dearly just that I do not expect you Avill hesitate 
to comply with them, but should hesitation place it will be 
a matter of necessity for me to adopt the course which I have 
already alluded. If you have any statement to offer, it wiD receive 
cTci-y attention after you should have complied with the preced- 
ing stipulations ; the shortness of His Highness the Peshvra’s stay 
at Pa n d har pore obliges me to request you will favour me wth an 
answer to mis letter mthin two days after you receive it. I ahaD 
be u^cr the necessity of conridering your failure to reply within 
the time appointed as a denial and to act accordingly. 

I have now only to assure you of the good wfll of the British 
Government towards you personally, and to offer you any service 
in my power towards the adjustment of your affairs. 

I nm , etc., etc. 
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Alterations made in the letters addressed to the remaining Chiefs. 

In the letter to Appa Sahib Patwardhan, after the words highly 
advantageous to you (page 3) are inserted the following: — “His 
Highness the Peshwa will make no pecuniary demands upon you 
except for the money which you collected at Savanore, amounting 
to two lacks of Rupees and which you are required to refund. 
As it was through Mr. Russell that you promised to pay that sum 
to the Peshwa, it is not in my power to intercede with His High- 
ness to obtain its remission” and in the same letter after the words 
"attending with confidence in person” (Page 5) are the following: — 

“Exclusive of the arricles before mentioned, His Highness the 
Peshwa has one demand to make upon you, viz. That you will 
send to Poona the Karkoons of the late Subedar of Savanore who 
are with you, to adjust their accounts with His Highness. Except 
this and the claim for a lacks of Rupees before stated no other 
demands shall be made upon you, in the event of your compliance 
with the terms enclosed.” 

In the letter addressed to Narain Rao of Merich all mention of 
usurped lands is omitted as he had usurped no lands from the 
Peshwa. He is required fiirst to give up Baba Furkia a delinquent 
towards the Peshwa’s Government, and now in confinement at 
Merich and to deliver up His Highness’s Guns which are deposited 
in Merich as soon as His Highness’s officers shall present them- 
selves to receive charge of them and secondly to attend at Pandhar- 
pore in 14 days, and to furnish his contingent at the Dussera in 
the same manner as the other Chiefs. 

(True translations) 

(Sd.) R. CLOSE, 
Assistant. 


Terms proposed to the Southern Jagirdars and enclosed in 
Mr. Elphinstone’s letter to Chintaman Rao Patwardhan, of 
July igth 1812. 

The British Government engages that no notice shall be taken 
of past offences by the Peshwa and also that the Jagirdars shall 
not be molested by the revival of old claims of a pecuniary nature 
or otherwise, on the other hand the Jagirdars promise never to 
revive any former claims on His Highness the Peshwa. 

3. The Jaghdars engage to restore promptly all usurped lands 
without exception and to relinquish all revenues which they enjoy 
without Sunnuds. Their sunnuds, to be examined for this pur- 
pose and any grounds they may offer for mitigation to be hereafter 
investigated. Under this ai'ticle all lands Avhich are held in 
Comawus are to be restored to the Peshwa. 
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5, The Jagirdan engage 10 icrvc his Highness the Peshra 
according to the former practice of the Mtualta empire as laid 
do\vn in the Tynaut Zaubitai. 

4. The Jagirdars arc to carry on no hostilities whatever unless 
authorized by HU Highness the Peshua and should any occasion 
arise for private uars among themselves, they pron^ to submit 
their disputes to the Peshwa and to abide by Hjs Highncss'i ded- 
tion. 

5. The BritUh Government plttlgcs itself that the Jagirdars 
shall retain undisturbed possession of thdr Sunnud lands as long 
as they serve Hii Highness the Peshwa uitli fidelity and also pro- 
mises to use its influence to induce His Highness to restore them to 
favour and to treat them wth due consideration on the same 
terms. 

6. HU Highness the Peshu*a lias entrusted al) the negotiadons 
alfccdng the preceding questions to the British Resident who has 
been instruct^ by the fught HonTilc the Covemor General to 
carry them into cilect and to sec that they arc punctually observed. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd) R. CLOSE, 
AssUtanL 


Letter No. 14. — ^This letter and its enclosures contain information 
about the attitude of Appa Desai Natnin Rflo of Miraj 
ai^ Raja of Kolhapur in regard to the territorial and other 
disputes between them and the Peshwa.' Apna DesaTi letter 
is important since he s«i therein that he being the only 
Maratha Sirdar in the Petbwa’s service while tbp rest werd 
Br ahm in Sirdars, there was little friendliness between them. 
Further the reply of Elphinstone contains the informadon 
that Appa Desai was layal to the British and served General 
Wellesdy with a contingent in the and Maratha War. 

Fhosi— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA, 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. 

Camp at Pandbarpur, July 30th iSia. 

About the same time that I dUpatched the letters to the 
Patwardhans of which I had formerly the honour to forward 
copies, I also addressed a letter to Appa Deaai requiri ng him to 
^ve up the lands which he held witLout authority. This letter 
begro with the same general statement of the disorders in the 
Peshwa’s southern countries and of your Lordship’s instructions as 
that contained in my letters to the other Chiefs but the rest of the 
letter was, as your lordship will observe from the enclosed transla- 
tion (No. i) entirly different from the former letters and suited to 
Appa Desai’s situation and conduct, which by no means resembles 
that of the ChieU who have resUted the Pcsniva’s authority. 
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2 . ^ My letter however has given great offence to Appa Desai, 

his answer of which a translation is enclosed (No. 2) is couched 

in a strain of indignation which would not be unreasonable if the 
language which I have applied to the other Chiefs had been 
directed against him. He complains of the hardships of his situa- 
tion, states his labours and -services, remonstrates against my treat- 
ing him as a rebel and concludes by offering to resign his Jagir. 
Appa Desai’s general good character and the manly style of his 
letter leave no ground for suspecting the sincerity of his professions 
of obedience and I doubt not that he will give up the lands he 
holds without authority when required. I have therefore written 
a letter to him (No. 3) in which although I repeat the peremptory 
demand, regarding the Peshwa’s lands I have taken pains to remove 
all ground of offence and to satisfy Appa Desai that the British 
Government takes a strong interest in his welfare and will pay 
every attention to his claims. I have also fully explained to his 
Vakeel that he ought to distinguish that part of my letter which 
contains a narrative of what has past in the Carnatic and a state- 
ment of your Lordship’s order to me, from the part which is 
addressed to Appa Desai and which contains allusions to his 
conduct. 

3. On the same day on which I mentioned my design of open- 
ing your Lordship’s proposals to Madhoo Rao Rastia, I had an 
interview with his Vakeel and gave him a copy of the letter which 
I addressed to his master at Poona. He has since been twice with 
me and after starting some objections and stating many hardships 
to which Rastia was still exposed from the Peshwa’s former severity 
towards him, he communicated Rastia’s full consent to fulfil the 
demands which had been made on him without delay and to wait 
the time which had been fixed for examining into his pretensions. 

4. After I had written to the Chief of Merich (Miraj) regard- 
ing Baba Furkia and the Peshwa’s guns, I learnt that Furkia 
though confined in Merich, was considered as Appa Sahib s 
prisoner and that the guns were also considered to be in his 
charge. I therefore wrote to Appa Sahib requestmg him 
to write to the Chief of Merich on the occasion. I have this morn- 
ing-received his answer (No. 4) which denies that he has any con- 
cern with Furkia and states that he told the Peshwa when be was 
at Poona that he was ready to give them up and that he was still 
in the same disposition. As Appa Sahib’s own Vakeel informed 
me that Furkia was in his master’s ^arge I conceive the present 
account to be a mere evasion and with respect to his proimse to 
give up the guns, it was- made nine years ago and is not yet per- 
formed. His reference to that promise may therefore be con- 
sidered as a refusal. As I so lately wrote to Appa Sahib I thought 
it unnecessary to answer this letter. 

5. I have this day received the answer of the Chief of Merich 
which touches on various subjects of inferior importance, but takes 
no notice of my demand for his personal attendance. I have 
written to him on this occasion for former s sake, but I hope that 

35 
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the letter which I wrote to him rc»f>ccting tlic advance of the troop* 
in coiucqucncc of Appa Sahib’* rc|ection of the proposed arran^ 
ment, have already induced him to dctcrniinc on coming in. 
I entertain the same hope respecting the Chief of Kooroondwar, 
who hai not yet given me any answer. I have the honour to 
enclose translation (No*. 5 and 6 ) of the Chief of Mciich’s letter 
and of my answer. 

6. Chintaman Rao left Sangice on the day before yesterday. 
My Hircarrahs who brought the letter from Mcrich, inform me 
that he was yesterday encamped at Bosah some miles from that 
fort, and he may be expected here in course of tomorrow. I have 
done everything in my power to persuade the Pcihwa to give him 
a cordial and honourable rccepnon. 

7. The Peshwa being at present highly satisfied with the lively 

interest which the Government has shown in the adjust- 

ment of his claims on the Jagirdars, I thought the occasion favour- 
able for procuring his concurrence in the proposed ammgcmcni 
with the state of Mivanc Warrcc, which at most times he would 
certainly be disposed to resist. I therefore sent a message yester- 
day to the Mimjter to say that as the adjustment of HU High- 
ness’s affairs was now far advanced, it was rime to think of those 
of the British Government and that accordingly a ncgodation was 
about to be commenced for the purpose of acquiring such forts on 
the coasts of Kolbapore and Sawant Warree, as should secure our 
trade from the depredadons that had been hitheno experienced. 
The Minister at first protested against this arrangement and said 
we ought to apply to the Peshwa to secure our trade but on a 
repennon of the proposal which was made to him at the beginning 
or the discusrions respecting Kolhapore, be gavx up the argument 
and said the Peshwa had no objection. I snail however wail till 
I hear the Peshwa* ojri icuumcatt oa rhU subject bdorc 
I announce hi* consent to the Bridsh Envoy at Goa. I «bnll soon 
be able to renew the negodadon with the Rajah of Kolhapore 
under more favourable drcumstances rhan those in which it was 
brought forward, but still the Rajah shows no signs of any inclina- 
tion to submit to our arbitradon much less to purchase it by a 
ces s io n of territory. 


Translntion of a letter from Air. Efphtnstone to Appa Desai 
Sirliishkur, dated July 11st ifira. 

The British Government ha« long viewed with concern the 
nnscttl^ state^ of ffis Highness the Peshwa’s dnminirmi in the 
Camacc and 13 vicinity, which for various reasons have hitherto 
re m a ine d unadpjsted to the great damage of the of that 

country as well as of His Hl^mess the Peshwa bi* .ilKf^ The 
raun tiy has been a scene of confusion and disorder, the chiels have 
been enraged in continual wart and distractions which has deprived 
them or all personal comfort and security and has occasioned the 
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min of their Serin jaini laiuls. They have been cstrancccl from the 
Pcsh|Va‘s favour aiul iiave lived in constant anxiety from the un- 
certain tenure by which they heUl their lands and they have 
suffered in their reputation from the repeated and peremptory 
ortiers which Ilis Highness the I’eshwa was obliged to send to them 
on all occa>ions. In the meantime the Peshwa has lost the benefit 
of their services and the alliance has been deprived of the benefit 
of a cordial co-ojieration lieiwecn all the members of His Pligh- 
ncs>’s empire in the prosecution of hostilities against foreign 
enemies, ’riicsc disorders bad at length risen to such n pitch that 
the Peshwa would soon have been obliged to take the whole of the 
country in vptcstion into his own lamls. On a consideration of all 
ilicsc ciraiinsiances the Ilriiish Government (which is united by 
the Strictest tics of friendsliip with the Peshwa and which has 
always taken an interest in tlie welfare of tlic Jagirdars and is un- 
willing that any misfortune should befall them) has resolved to 
interfere and exert il^elf to remove all these disorders and dis- 
iractitins. atid establish an arrangement which shall at once secure 
the dignity and advantage of His Highness’s Government and 
preserve the prosperity and honour of the Jagirdars ; I have 
accortliugly been commauded by the Right Hon'ble the Governor 
Gencntl and empowered by His Highness the Peshwa to propose 
certain terms. 

Yon have alway.s from the first .served His Highness with tlie 
mo.st laudable x.cal and fidelity, I liave therefore no doubt that 
you will immediately comply with the enclosed demands as far as 
they relate to you. 1 have therefore sent them to you in a friendly 
w'ay relying with entire confidence on your conforming to them. 

The first article only relates to you in as much as it contains 
a mutual renunciation of old claims, which is plainly for your 
advantage. 

The second article relating to the restoration of lands held 
without authority, has a more immediate connection with your 
affairs I enclose a list of the lands of that description in your 
possession extracted from the records of the Peshwa's Government. 

I have no doubt that when the Peshwa sends his officers to take 
possession of them you will respect His Highness’s authority and 
give them up without delay. Should you have any just claims on 
those countries, the British Government and the Peshwa will 
speedily investigate them but in the meantime the lands must be 
delivered up. 

The third article is of obvious justice. It relates to all the 
Jagirdars, but you are not required at present to attend and it is 
unnecessary to remind so distinguished a Sirdar that when you 
are called on you must attend without delay. 

As you are in great esteem with the Peshwa and are acquainted 
with the steady friendship of the English, I need not say much 
about the guarantee of the British Government, but I must 
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earnestly beg you to make over the lands held without authority 
as soon as Sicy are demanded. It you should make any delay 1 
must proceed as I do with the other Jaglrdan and it vnW be^ a 
very serious afTair. Rest assured that you will continue to enjoy 
the favour of the British Government as you have done hitheno 
and it mil nc\cr vary. If I can assist you in any >vay in your 
present settlement it will give me great pleasure. 


Triimlation of a letter from Siddajee Rao Naik Nimhaulkar Sur 
Lushkar (Appa Desai) to Mr. Elphinstoiie, dated the I'jth of 
Rejub corresponding to 26th of July 1813. 

After compliments. 

The letter which you lately addressed to me, arrived at an 
auspicious moment and gave me CTcat pleasure. You have written 
that it is the desire of both the allied Governments that such lands 
as are held without sunnuds should be given up. * Is there any 
difficulty in lurrendering up to the Government it's o^ra lands. 
Should the Government even require the surrender of those which 
arc held of it by sunnuds, it would be the part of a rebel to refuse 
obedience. It is the duty of a servant to obey as long as his 
master reauired his scnica, but when the Master is di»-satis6ed, 
where is the use of serving him. Five or six hundred yean have 
now past since my anceston fint entered the service of the kings 
of Bijapore, after the subvenion of whose Government they serred 
no other master, but dll the present time ; they trerc never 
exposed to reproach from any one. What is the objea of your 
writing to me about lands bdd with or without authority. On 
b^g called upon to do so, I will surrender them, and whatever is 
kindly bestow^ upon me I mil receive. This is the duty of a 
servanL I have nothing to ask of that Government nor am I it* 
servant When General Wellesley came to this Quarter he as a 
friend took me and my troops along with him, 

By borrowing money in all directions I ^vas enabled to con- 
tinue on that service for a year and a half when I returned to 
Poona. What was done for me at that period is kno^vn to him. 
The Peshwa detained me at Poona for a year afterwards. The 
Rebels then assembled troops and I was ordered by both Govern' 
mcnti to march against them- By collecting a little money 
I performed that service to the best of my ability, but for four 
years I never received a ferthing from my Jaghecr nor was my 
authority catablishcd in the ScTinjamcc Innrfu dotted to me. It 
was formerly agreed by both Goveraments that I should proceed 
on service with the English Army and that my aSairi ihnnM be 
settled in conformity to the wncten engagements of the Sirkar, 
but for four years I was obliged to provide mr myself and no place 
was granted to me nor were two rupees ever collected by me- 
I therefore incu^rred a debt of from 5 to 10 lacks of rupees, with 
which I maintamed a force of ten or fifteen thousand men and 
hid moved out with an intention to take possession of my Scrinjiini 
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lauds when a Hoojra from the Peshwa and a letter from the Resi- 
dent- arrived saying that the Soobehdary of the Carnatic had been 
taken from the late Bal Kishan Pant Lago, and was conferred on 
Anand Rao Ramchandra, but that the former of these had rebelled 
and^ would not give up his situation, and desiring that I would 
pmiish him and restore the authority of the Government. Such 
was the order of the two Governments. I conceived it would have 
been highly improper of me to neglect the affairs of the Sirkar and 
pursue my own, and I therefore proceeded to Savanoor where I was 
employed for eight or nine months in restoring the Peshwa’s 
authority. The rainy season then set in, the rivers swelled and 
I returned to my own dwelling. The Curveercur (Rajah or Kolha- 
pore) soon after assembled an army of lo or 15 thousand men 
which was sent against me and marched to Bairkee. On my part 
likewise a force of from ten to twenty thousand men was collected. 
The war lasted for two years and I kept possession of what I had 
acquired by it. Some of my acquisitions remained to be settled 
when in the following year Anand Rao Ram Chandra was deprived 
of his. office of Soobehdari of Savanoor and Purrus Ram Khande 
Rao was appointed to it. Letters then came to me from the 
allied Government to the same purpose as those which I had 
formerly received. My other affairs at that time remained un- 
adjusted, but it was incumbent on me to obey the orders of my 
Government and therefore leaving 5,000 men opposed to the 
Curveercur, I took with me 10,000 men with whom I marched to 
Savanoore and reduced the rebels, and after establishing the 
authority of the Government I returned. At the same time the 
Desai of Urcoor rebelled and delivered up to the Kolhapore Rajah 
the Peshwa’s fort of Cullaniddee towards Chundurgarh. I 
marched thither and after a siege of two months, I took the fort 
and delivered it over together with its dependancies to the Peshwa’s 
Officers. From thence I returned and some time afterwards the 
Curveercur assembled an army at Wullubgur whence he invaded 
the territories of the Sirkar which suffered great damage, I marched 
against the fort and reduced it after a seige of about six weeks. 
From that time to the present which is a space of two or three 
years, there have been constant disputes between us, the countries 
of each have been laid waste and an army of from 10 to 20 
thousand men has in consequence been always maintained during 
that period. It is now ten or eleven years that I have faithfully 
served the Sirkar without intermission and I shall continue to do 
so. It was formerly promised by both Governments that the dis- 
tricts of Chicoory and Manowley whatever might be their extent, 
should be assigned to me and that after I had taken possession of 
them no one should be suffered to disturb me. The Curveercur 
however wages war upon me every year, assisted by some Sirdars 
of the Government, these matters have not yet been settled either 
by the Peshwa’s Government or by the Company, and I have been 
involved in many difficulties on account of His Highness’s affairs. 
No one concerns himself in the equitable adjustment of these dis- 
tricts. Two lacs and a quarter of Rupees were granted me in the 
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Hyderabad territories on account of my offices of Sur Lushto and 
Rs. 65^5 on account of Bundgur. Sunnudi for those anignmeni 
were issued to me by the Sirknr but for ten years past I have not 
realised a farthing. I diiptchcd troops four or Eve times to take 
possession of those grants and those preparations, involved an 
expense of from 5 to 10 Lacs of Rupees. My Vakeel has made 
repeated representations on this subject to both Governments and 
mjfricnds (the English) pledged themselves to procure a settlement 
or this matter, but as yet I have derived no bcncEt from 1 l Under 
such circumstances a letter has come from my friend addressed to 
me as if I ncrc a rebeJ, it remaios therefore for you to do what- 
ever appears to you to be just and proper. Your ivriting to me in 
that manner has induced me to enter into the foregoing detail. 
Ramchandra Pant (Appa SahJb) Trimbak Rao of Coorundwar and 
Ganpat Rao of Shaurbul give the Pcshiva to understand that the 
Nipanneckar retains in his owi hands certain Enaums VUlagcs of 
the Kolhapore Rajah’s to which they arc entitled. 

Now the Kolhapore Rajah and I have been at variance for 6 
or 7 yean past on account of the alTain of the Sirkar, and yet not 
one of those Sirdars have ever given the least auiirancc, but they 
now come forward with claims to Enaum villages. It is true that 
the RajeminduJear (the Rajah of Kolhapore) has granted them 
suonuds for Chlkoree itself, but how is it that they have not been 
ordered by the Sirkar to take possession of in Those Sirdars how* 
ever are all Brahmins, and I atone am a Maralta. They have long 
since been desirous that I should have no influence in the Durbar 
and the Peshwa having listened to their representations is now 
displeased with me. Is this reasonable? I am not an old servant. 
Those who are, will say this is mine and that is my master's ; but 
it docs not signify. What do ivc, who arc servants stand in need 
of? Whatever ire have, belongs to our sovereign, and whatever be 
quires from us, we arc ready to give. I have never carried on any 
intercourse with the Pahwa except through the British Gorem- 
ment? What I have bad to say has always been communicated by 
my Vakeel to the British Resident who has stated it to His H 3 et 
neat Whatever I have had to do irith the Peshwa is known to tnc 
Resident and to my Vakeel. I request you will communicate 
your sentiments to my Vakeel, who will fully state my drenm- 
stanccs to you. If it is required that I should give up Ncepani, I 
am ready to send you an order for its surrender. I consent to this, 
and accordingly it shall be pven up to whoever comes to me 
properly authorized to receive charge of it. I am a servant and 
what need is there of all this negotiation whatever may be ihc 
desire of the allied Governments, I am ready to comply with in I 
am still prepared to raise lacs of men ana to expect Crores ti. 
ru^cs in the services of the Government notwithstanding all the 
dime^ties whidi I would draw upon myself, but if no service is 
required of me and I am yet exposed to reproach it is unbecDming 
in me to be dissatisfied about it. I have not yet got possession of 
the lands for which tunnuds have been granted to me but you 
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have written in your letter that you will act towards me with 
justice and propriety. The lands which I hold are not 
mine, they belong to the Sirkar as do the Zamindars. 
I request the latter may all be summoned before you, 
that you wiU enquire of them what revenue I have 
collected since Serinjami lands were first allotted to me and that 
you will do justice accordinrfy. I also beg you will enquire what 
expences I have incurred. For what number of troops provision 
was granted me by the Sirkar, and how many I have maintained 
for the service of the Government and that you will judge accord- 
ingly. Any loss I may sustain is of little consequence if your mind 
is satisfied. When the Peshwa went on his pilgrimage to Cartik 
Swamee I accompanied His Highness with my troops and when 
Sadashiv Pant Bhau the Minister came to this part of the country 
before the I attended him also. When Mahipat Ram march- 

ed from Pyetmi and the British troops went in pursuit of him, I 
received orders from botli Governments to detach a part of my 
force with them and 4,000 men were instantly sent. Whenever I 
have orders from the Sirkar I have never failed in the performance 
of my duty, but if others have made false representations concern- 
ing me and they have met with attention, I have no help for it. 
You have written that it is the desire of both Governments that 
no disputes should arise among the Sirdars, but the Kolhapore 
Raja quarrels every year Mth the Peshwa’s Sirdars and neither of 
the Government concerns itself in their adjustment. After you 
have righdy considered all that I have written, I beg you will send 
me any commands you may think proper. If however you do not 
intend to decide with justice, but propose to act as is agreeable to 
the ivishes of the Sirkar; let me know even that, and I will comply 
with it. What necessity is there for writing to me always on this 
subject. So many days have past and I never before heard of such 
proposals, as have been brought forward by both Governments. I 
beg however that your determination may be formed at once upon 
this subject and that you will send me an answer. I wiU act 
agreeably to it. I have no intention to adopt any measures that 
may be at variance with your wishes or those of the Peshwa. I 
am a servant and will obey whatever orders may be issued by the 
Government. 

Send me at all times friendly letters. What need I say more. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) R. CLOSE, 
First Assistant. 


Substance of a letter from Mr. Elphinstone to Appa Desai 
Surlushkar, dated the 2,0th July 1812. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter. You say “a 
letter has come from my friend addressed to me as if I were a 
rebel”. I never had any intention of throwing such an imputation 
on you. I am well acquainted with your services, which you have 
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enumerated, particularly mth your attendance m General Welles- 
ley’s Army, where my acquaintance with you first commenced I 
beg that )OU will ha\c the goodnoi to read o\cr my letter again. 
If any harsh expression u used there, you ^nU find that it Is applied 
to tliosc who refuse to obey the Pcshw'a s orders, and that you are 
never mentioned but m terms of approbation. If there should be 
any expression which is disagreeable to you, vou arc acquainted 
with the plainness of English manners and Lnow that we go 
straight to the purpose without attending much to forms and 
phraseology At all cicnts you may assure yourself that I am well 
acquainted with your character and scniccs and that your devo- 
tion to His Highness the Peshwa and your fidelity to the British 
Government arc not forgotten. Your acquaintance with me ought 
to have prevented your^ling mio such suspiaons. 

With respect to what you say of the general enmity which u 
entertained against you ana your readiness to give up your scnujainy 
landi,. I have to remark that you enfoy a high share tn the 
Peshwa*s favour and that as (ong as there ts a British i^/l;^J^er at 
this Court you will never be without a friend I hope you will lone 
en]oy your lands, and assure you that the British Govcmincnt will 
have great pleasures In seeing your Jaghcers increased, far from 
wishmg It dimmished With respect to the lands held without 
authonty, all the Sirdars have been written to rhat they would not 
be permitted to retam any bnds of that dcscnpiion, and no dis* 
tmenon can be made from fiivour or fnendship, since it would be 
obviously unjust to pursue difiTcrcot courses towards different pc^ 
SODS m the same aff^ You ought not therefore to consider this 
demand as any reflection on you. '^ou must give up the lands 
which you hold without authority to the Peshwa who is the real 
owner and after that is done, I nave promised that your clanm 
shall be enquired into and your reasonable demands attended to- 
This will be done to cvciy one, and will not be omined with you 
m particular, who arc a £ncnd of the Bntish Government. 

The numerous statements contained in your letter will be duly 
replied to at a proper season , of this you may rest assured- I shall 
at present reply to what you state about the Rajah of Kolhaporc. 
The Bnosh Govemment has long observed that the Rajah gives 
you no peace, and that although you have defeated him m several 
battles, yet he gtiU renews the attack. The BnOsh Government has 
therefore determined to interfere (with the Peshwa's consent) and 
take the adjustment of this a&ur on itself. The Peshwa has given 
his consent and I am commanded by the Right HonTiIe the 
Governor-General to enquire mto the justice of the Rajah’4 
dcuiandj and if he refuses to admit the arbitrauon of the Bnosh 
Government, other means will be adopted for bringing about an 
adjustment. This affiiir will speedily be begun on ana you may rat 
assured that if you do not gam by the ^justmenr (as you most 
probably wil^ yet at all events you vtiU not Jose. To conclude, it is 
proper that you should make over the Pahwa s lands to the officer 
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appointed to receive them, and that you should afterwards inform 
me of your claims in favour of which I shall he happy to use all 
the exertion in my power, and hence-forward satisfy yourself that 
the British Government is not unmindful of your fidehty and 
valor, and entertains the greatest kindness and consideration for 
you. Allow no suspicions of an opposite nature to enter your 
breast. 


(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Translation of a letter from Narain Rao of Merich to 
Mr. Elphinstone, dated the I'jth Rejub. 

After compliments. 

I have received your letter of the 20th of July, and it has 
given me great pleasure. You have written (recapitulate the con* 
tents of my letter) the whole of which has been understood. 
Concerning Baba Furkia, security was given to the Sirkar by Hard 
Pant Baba and by Chintaman Rao Appa. This was first made 
known to General Wellesley and to Colonel Close after which 
Furkia was detained in Merich. You now mention that you have 
written on this subject to Ramchandra Appa (who?) 'wiU I suppose 
have written to you in reply. With respect to the guns in my 
possession Ramchandra Appa has aheady acquainted His Highness 
the Peshwa that they are ready to be delivered up when called for. 
You desire that I should proceed to attend upon the Peshwa. 
Madhoo Rao Baba my younger brother is at present with the 
troops in attendance on His mghness and I also am ready to per- 
form any service required of me. My family has served His 
Highness the Peshwa for several generations and I have no inten- 
tion of withdrawing my obedience. His Highness the Peshwa was 
formerly accustomed to write letters to my late father but the last 
two years I have received none, and my reputation has suffered on 
this account. I have desired my Vakeel Shridhar Pant to acquaint 
you who are my friend -with this circumstance and I trust you vnU 
attend to his communication and use your influence in pursuading 
His Highness to return to former practice by writing to me. 
Colonel Close interested himself in my affairs with His ffighness’s 
Government in consequence of the friendship subsisting between me 
and the British Government and I hope you will likewise do so. I 
shall do nothing without your advice. 

Dispatched the 17th Rejub-^what need be said more. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) R. CLOSE, 
First Assistant. 
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Tnmilation of a letter from Mr Elphioatonc to Nanun Ra 
of Mcnch, dated July 30th tSia 

I have had the plcajurc to rcccuc your letter of the i7lh 0 
Rejub July a7th 

I called your attention to two demandj to neither of which yoi 
have replied- A« I wish you tvcil I cannot but be concerned a 
ihi» conduct You vmte to me about your honour and corue 
quencc. Thoie point* were provided for m the proposal* which 1 
*cnt to you- If you had agreed to them, your ranlc and honour 
would have been, secured but you ha>c not thought proper to do so. 
I have already mformed you what course would be adopted m ihi* 
event and it i* unneceuary to repeat it. You may be iurc that the 
British Government will act a* it has professed. The Peshwa will 
toll be here for 6 day* , if you come within that time, it is well , 
otherwise I must pursue the course I formerly laid down No other 
choice u left me, 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) NL ELPHINSTTONE, 
Rcjident at Poona. 


My Lord, 


Camp at Pandhaipur 
August tst 1813. 


1 have the honour to report to your Lordship that I yesterday 
recaved an answer to the letter which I ivroic to Appa Sahib on 
hi* rejection of the terms It u unncccsaary to trouble your Lord 
ship with a translation of the letter as It contains Uttlc more than 
professions of friendship and promise to repair to Pandharpore 
without delay 

2 The Valccel who brought it assured me tliat Appa Sahib 
would march as yesterday and would endeavour to reach tnn place 
by Monday next but that os he was m an mfenor state of health 
he should not be able to make long marches and that if he did not 
amve withm the tunc, he hoped it would be excused. To this I 
replied that if Appa Sahib were well on his way to tbn place I 
should have no doubt of hi* mtcation to come on, but that if he 
did not amve nil the Pcihwa was gone His Highness would 
certainly take it amiss and would think that he had merely come 
to me m consequence of my requisinon and had shown no desire to 
pay attennou to Hi* Highness, I then told the Vakeel that I had 
to manage wih the Pcanwa a* well as with their master and that 
I must beg them to miprc« on Appa Sahib the necessity of his 
co-operatmg with me m conaliatmg the Peshwa s mmd and bring- 
ing about an enure oblivion of past disagreement*. 

3 The Vakeels then stated some difficulties about the 
surrender of the usurped land*, they represented that it was neces- 
sary that the Peahwa’a ofiBcer* should go to Appa Sahib first and 
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receive from him orders for the surrender of the places. If they 
went direct to the lands, the people in charge would not give them 
up without orders from Appa Sahib and till he saw the officers he 
could not know what lands the Peshwa intended to require. I 
objected to this arrangement on account of its tendency to produce 
delay and still more on account of its being at variance with the 
demands I had made on Appa Sahib, a compliance with which, I 
said, was as essential for the Peshwa’s satisfaction as his compli- 
ance with every other demand, for his personal attendance. I said 
there could be no difficulty about sending orders of surrender, 
Appa Sahib had only to issue such orders with regard to the lands 
mentioned in the list I had sent him and that if the Peshwa’s 
officers appeared before any other place to demand the surrender 
of it, I should not complain if tliey met with a refusal. 

4. I have this day learnt from a pair of hircarrahs of my own 
that Appa Sahib has crossed the Kistna and will be here tomorrow. 

5. The Chief of Merich refused to come in as I had the 
honour to report in my last dispatch. Pie has now (either in conse- 
quence of the receipt of my letter anouncing the approach of the 
troops or of some concert with Appa Sahib) altered his resolution 
and set out from Merich. Pie will reach Pandharpore tomorrow 
as will Chintaman Rao. I have received no answer from the 
Chief of Koorundwar nor do I hear any thing of his motions. 

6. The Rajah of Kolhapore’s Vakeel who had failed to 
accompany the Peshwa from Poona, arrived here yesterday and 
immediately visited me. He made no communication on the part 
of his Government at that visit but he returned today with two 
letters a translation of one of which is enclosed. The other was 
nearly to the same effect but referred to some message stated to 
have been received from me through a Portuguese at Poona and 
seems to have been intended to be delivered by the Portuguese. I 
never authorized the message alluded to, and shall now disavow 
all knowledge of it. All my intercourse with the Portuguese in 
question was confined to forbidding him to raise troops at Poona 
for the Rajah of Kolhapore. 

7. Trimbak Rao the Vakeel mentioned in the Rajah’s letter 
has arrived at this place and I hope to see him tomorrow. 
arrival has considerably altered the appearance of the negotiation 
with Kolhapore and gives some ground for hope that all the objects 
alluded to in your Lordship’s instructions may yet be obtained 
without difficulty. 

8. Colonel Montresor will probably have commenced his 
march from Seroor today. He is to auopt the route on the left 
bank of the Bhima and cross that river at this place. Preparations 
are making to facilitate his passage of the river which is now at 
its utmost height and rapidjty. 

9. Notwithstanding the favourable appearance of 
this quarter at present, it does not appear to me that b 
of the troops could be safely countermanded. The 
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make promjsci with so little micntioa of fulCllmg them, and 
recede *£roni them so frequently c\cn when they ha\c been 
imccrc, that no engagement of thciri can be relied on and m this 
narucular ease I thiiu it more than probable that any appearance 
oTtlacknesa on the part of the British Government would have an 
instannncoiu and unfavourable clTcct on the proceedings of the 
Jagirdan. For these reasons it vnll perhaps be adv'isable for 
Cmoncl Montresor to remain at an advancctl pouuon uU the 
preliminary demands for the jurrender of the lands and the 
attendance of the Jagirdars, be complied with if not till all dis* 
putes be finally adjusted and the contingents of the Jagirdars have 
assembled at Poona. 

I havre the honour to be, 

Sir> 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Sd) M ELPHINSTONE, 
Bcsidcnr ar Poona. 

PS — I have the honour to enclose a iransbuon of a letter 
which I have addressed to Bappoojee Ganesh Gokhlx 

To— THE RIGHT HON'BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. FORT WILLlAiU 


Translation of a letter from the Rajah of Kolhapore to 
Mr Elphinslone, daud Rajub loth or July 2oth iSia. 

Mohammed Ibrahira Munshi and Vakeel, has rcprcscnicd to 
the presence full of splendour, that you had sent for him and told 
him that there was no advantage in war and that you therefore 
wished that an intcJJjgcnr Agent should be sent to you at Poona, 
for the purpose of negotiating a peace, and that the troops should 
be vnthdrawn and hostilities suspended. He also said that you 
had written, to forbid Siddooo|cc NaiL Nimbalkar Dcsai Zamindar 
of^Nccpances disturbing the tcmtonca of the presence full of 

r mdour, and to prevent his engagmg m battle. Whoever dis- 
yed these injunctions was to be attacked by the Battalions of 
the Company Thus the Munshi and Vakeel wrote and relying 
on the anaent respectful attachment (of the Company) I have 
stopped hostdines out the Nccpauncckar Hnt taken the fort of 
Koodolec, and opened guns on Akkewaut and on the 7th of 
Rejub, he came with has tzx>ops. My pickets were encainped 
within a co$3 of Kolhapore, an action took place and my pickets 
were defeated. This being the case, do you send Battalions and 
settle the afiair or at least send positive orders for the evacuation 
of my temtoncs. Tpmhak Rao has been dispatched to explain aH 
other matters to you, you will attend to bis verbal commumcanons. 
(A true cranslanon) 

(Sd) M. ELPHINSTOI^ 
Resident at Poona. 
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TruiisUuion of a letter from Mr. Elpliinstoiic to Bapoojee 
Gdtiesh Golilila, dated July 315/ 1812. 

The first part contains die same statement of the confusions 
in the Carnatic and of the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General’s 
orders and intentions as that contained in the letter to Chintaman 
Rao and the other Chiefs. It then goes on as follows: — 

You are one of the Sirdars. I therefore inform you of this 
affair. You are in the regular performance of your duties; and 
sunnuds are about to be granted to you for those lands which you 
now hold without authority. I have therefore no demand to make 
on you. Go on and .serve the Peshwa with the same zeal and 
fidelity which you have hitherto displayed and be assured that no 
interference with your Jagir will be attempted. The British Gov- 
ernment pledges itself to this, by the Peshwa’s consent. You enjoy 
His Highness’s favour and you know the friendship and constancy 
of the 13 ritish Government ; it is therefore unnecessary for me to 
say any thing more. 

(A true translation) 

M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. 15. — Elphinstone reports his conversation with the 
Peshwa and the sentiments of the Peshwa towards the 
British, in consequence of their compelling the Jagirdars 
to submit to his authority. The bitterness with which he 
referred to his ‘Tour mutual enemies” viz., the Holkar, 
Muraba Fadnavis, Bala Furkia and Amrut Rao is of some 
interest. The status and prestige that he now enjoyed due 
to British support brings out the relative strength of the 
British and the Peshwa. 

Fro.m— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA 
To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL 

Camp at Pandharpur, 2nd August 1812. 

I yesterday waited on the Peshwa by appointment at the house 
which His Highness occupies in Pandharpore. 

2. His Highness’s whole appearance and conversation indicat- 
ed extraordinaiy satisfaction and he was profuse in expression of 
gratitude to the British Government for the interest which it had 
taken in his affairs. It would draw out this letter to an unneces- 
sary length if I were to state aU that His Highness said of the 
friendliness and disinterestedness of the conduct of the British 
Government on this occasion and the advantages both direct and 
indirect which he expected would accrue from it to his Govern- 
ment; but it affords a proof of his sincerity and. shows the exal- 
tation which the Peshwa feels to mention that he could not help 
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contmjtine tlic present behaviour of the dependants of the Panrar* 
Hb-in fiumly towards him with that wliich he used to experiena 
on his former visits to Pandharporc,and du’clling on on the morti* 
jicaiion to which he used to he exposed from a prindpaJ agent of 
that family wlio \vas now among tlic most obsequious of the follow- 
ers of his court. He aftenvards spoke at great Icn^ on the gene- 
ral benefits of the alliance and the gratitude he felt to the Bntish 
Government for the security which he enjoyed. This is a usual 
topic with His Highness but his language on this occasion was 
particularly Avarm and animated at the same time that I am 
thoroughly pursuaded it was sincere. He said that the early part 
of his life had been spent in continual anxiety and apprehension, 
that he distrusted his allies, his ministers, and his relations and 
that, there was no body of those witJi whom he was connected of 
whose designs he was from dread, but that the last ten 
had passetT without a doubt, a fear or even on uneasy thought. That 
his person and dominions were protected, his dignity was main- 
tained and that he had enjoyed what he never had known before, 
the power and dignity whicn became a sovereign. He said that 
he should never cease to feel the liveliest sense of gratitude to the 
British Government from whose alliance he deriveef all these bene- 
fits; that he had in his closet the pictures of Colonel Qosc and that 
he never passed a day without looldng at them and calling to mind 
the blessings which he enjoyed through their means. He then 
alluded to the kindness which he had received from the British 
Government since that dme and did not fail to dwell with parti- 
cular eamesmess on his gratitude to your Lordship for this last 
great proof of the imercit you took in his welfare. These obser- 
vations were made at different times and frcqucnily recurred to 
The Pcshiva uttered tlicm ivithout the least appearano: of design 
and seemed only to be indulging in the unrestrained expression 
of his feelings. 

^ I wish it were in my power to add that in this disclosure 
of his thoughts no sendraents escaped him but such as did him 
honour, but I am sony to say that his exaltation in his own good 
fortune was mixed with triumph over his enemies, and with strong 
ogns of t^t spirit of implacable revenge which had been inspired 
by the injuries His Highness has suffered and by the orcumstances 
in which his charaacr was formed- He seemed to be as much 
delighted with the prospect of having Baba Furkia in his power as 
with any of the solid advantara he is to derive from this arran^ 
ment. He enlarged on the hatred which Furkia bore him, said 
he wai^ at the head of the party which imprisoned His Highness 
immediately after his accession and was one of the principal actors 
in the revolution which expelled him from his dominions in i8os 
and that if he had it in his power he would now spare no effort 
to accomplish His Highness’s ruin. I could not delay the truth of 
remarks but I told the Peshwa that he ought to consider his 
triumph as complete when he got his enemy into his power and 
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ought afterwards to consult his own reputation by allowing Furkia 
every comfort consistent with the security of the person. The 
Peshwa assented to this and from his behaviour to Muraba Furna- 
vees I have little doubt that he will act according to his professions. 
He then went on to describe the miserable end which had awaited 
Parasram Bhow who fell alive into the hands of the Rajah of 
Kolhapore and was put to death in cold blood. Fie said he did 
not mean to justify the Rajah's cruelty but that he was showing 
how Providence had avenged his wrongs. After Parasram Show’s 
death, he had, he said, four mortal enemies, Flolkar, Muraba Fur- 
navees, Babba Furkia and Amrut Rao. The two first were dead 
and Furkia would soon be in his power but Amrut Rao was free 
and enjoyed a large pension from the British Government; he then 
said that it would be a proof of my regard for him if I would write 
to your Lordship and recommend that some severe measures should 
be taken with Amrut Rao. I told him that I could not venture 
to hold any language of the sort to your Lordship and added that 
it was entirely on His Flighness’s account that we had pensioned 
his brother. Flis IFighness did not press his request any further 
but he continued to speak of Amrut Rao in a manner which 
satisfied me that his sentiments towards that prince have under- 
gone no change since the time when Flis Highness was a fugitive 
, at Bassein and Amrut Rao in possesion of his capital. I endear 
voured to soften him and to convince him that Amrut Rao bore 
him no ill will and had not die power to injure Flis Highness 
if he were so disposed but my discourse did not make the smallest 
impression. 

4. I afterwards endeavoured to make Flis Highness sensible 
of the necessity of treating the Jagirdars who were coming in with 
kindness and of endeavouring by his conduct to efface the memory 
of past differences. The Pesh^va promised to be guided implicitily 
by my advice but candidly confessed that he was far from feeling 
any thing like friendship or kindness towards any of the body. 
It is to be hoped that the new footing on which His Highness 
win stand with regard to the Jagirdars will in time effect an altera- 
tion in his sentiments towards them. 

5. The Peshwa afterwards acquainted me that it was his in- 
tention to leave them on Tuesday (the 4th) and expressed a strong 
desire that I should accompany him. I represented" that 1 thought 
it would be more convenient if I could remain here till every tiling 
was settled but although I gave reasons which appeared to me 
strong they did not affect the Peshwa nor ever draw any argument 
from him for my accompanying him but he continued to beg that 
I would do so with so much earnestness that I began to suppose 
that His Highness entertained some suspicion which he did not 
choose to disclose and was averse to leaving me alone with the 
Jagirdars. I have since however ascertained that Eds Highness’s 
anxiety for my accompanying him originates entirely in his appre- 
hension of the consequences of being by himself among so many 
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of hia enemies and knowing how much he is Influenced by his 
fcai». I shall not agam refuse lo attend him. I hoM however 
to prevail on Hia Highness to put off hif departure tiO Thursday 
the 6th. 

6. I have at least receded an answer from the Chief of 
Koorundwar of which the enclosed is a translation, he says that 
bemg utterly to proceed himself has sent 

hia wn to Pandharpur X believe this statement to be true. The 
Jagirdar has long been afiiictcd with the Palsy and has lost the 
use of his limbs. The Peshwa himself bore testimony lo the truth 
of this story before I had received the Jagirdar's letter. 

7 Chmtaman Rao is expected In a few hours but Apna Sahib 
whose health is really deranged has been obliged to make short 
marches and u still 30 miles distant. He is accompanied by the 
Chief of Mench and the son of the Chief of Koorundwar 

a I had yesterday the honour to enclose a copy of my letter 
to Gokhla. The Pcsbiva of hit own accord olTcr^ to compJac 
that chieftam's Jagir by grantmg him sunnuds for the lands he 
held mthout authority 1 of coune acceded with the utmost tans' 
faction to an arranwment which has been disconunucd e'er since 
iSoii. No demand therefore remained against Gokhb, but I 
thought It unreasonable that be should be deprived of the benefit 
of the Bncish Guarantee merely because there was no ground of 
complaint against him I therefore after consulttng the Peshwa 
wrote the letter which was enclosed in my last dispatch. 

9 I have been endeavouring for some days to prevail on Hii 
Hig^esi to make addition to Appa Dcsai’s Jagir which is liable 
at present to great defalcations, t shall have the honour to report 
fully on the subject hereafter and shall only at present observe 
that some arrangement of this nature is absolutely necessary both 
from conjidcranoas of policy and jusuce. 


Translation of a letter from Tnmbak Rao of KaorumJwar to 
Mr Elphtnstone under dale the ^^th of Repib 

I had the pleasure to receive your letter on the r4th instant, 
and have understood its contents. As likewise the sue articles 
which were enclosed in it and the list of lands which you sent me 
M extracted from the records of the Peshvra’s Government. You 
have required me to repair with expedition to Pandharporc to 
attmd upon His Highness and to give up the lands which I hold 
^thout sunnuds. AH which I have comprehended. As it has 
“*®^^^^uaary for me to rccavc order* direct from His Highness 
the Peshwa I trust they will be sent to me. I ahaU be happy to 
wmply with your wishes m waiting on His Highness but tor the 
n ^ four years I have been m a very bad state of health and Keshao 
Kao Baba my son shall therefore be sent at an auspiaous moment 
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Oil his meeting you the pai’dculars of my situation will be made 
known, to you. I understand what you write regarding all the 
negotiations affecting the present question being m yoiir hands. 
There shall be no hesitation on my part in surrendering all the 
lands which I hold without authority in conformity with the 
desire expressed in your letter. On this subject also my son will 
e.xplain matters to you. No reluctance shall appear on my part in 
obeying the authorities of Plis Highness the Peshwa, any more than 
that was shown by my ancestors. Balwant Rao Lachman will 
communicate with you on these points. I hope you will continue 
to gratify me by writing me friendly letters. 

What need be said more. 


Letter No. i6, — Elphinstone informs that all the Jagirdars had 
come to attend on the Peshv/a at Pandharpur. The Peshwa 
was leaving the place the same day. He also reports his talk 
with the Vakils of Kolhapur regarding the cession of Malwa 
and encloses a copy of his letter to the Rajah of Kolhapur 
requesting him for its cession. 

Fuo.m— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To—THE RT. PION’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENER/VL. 

Camp at Pandharpur, 4th August 1812. 

I have the honour to request your Lordship that all the Jagir- 
dars who were summoned to this place have arrived in Camp with 
the exception of the Chief of Koorundwar whose infirmities have 
really prevented his appearing and whose son came in yesterday 
evening. They have all waited on the Peshwa and been formally 
received. 

2. The Jagirdars now present are Gokhla, Chintaman Rao, 
Appa Sahib, Narain Rao of Meritch, Madhao Rao Rastia^ and the 
son of the Desai of Kittoor. It is in the name of this person and 
not of his father that the Peshwa’s grant of Serinjami lands is 
made out. Appa Desai was not summoned being fully employed 
in the war with Kolhapore. 

3. I have had an interview with the Kolhapur Vakeels, the 
result of which was by no means satisfactory. The new Vakeel 
has no powers and no instructions, except to tell me in general 
terms that his master is ready to comply with any arrangement, 
the British Government may propose, to request me to let hun 
know what are its wishes and in the mean time to urge me^ to 
put a stop to operations on the part of Appa Desai. This Chief- 
tain has opened 12 Guns on the fort of Akkenaut, and has prob- 

, ably taken it before this time. I did every thing in my power to 
ascertain whether the Rajah had any other motive for sending a 
Vakeel besides those 1 have stated, and to discover what sacrifices 

37 ' 
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he ^nu prepared to male, but finding that the Vakeel could give 
me no mformauon, 1 told him that in compliance vnth hu maatcr» 
request, I would wntc a letter containing the outhne of an arrange 
iMt which the Bntish Government would cKcct, but it 
extremely unrcaronablc to expect that I should stop the proceed’ 
mgs of Appa D«ai uU 1 had some proof that the Rajah was more 
dii pQx^d to agree to an amicable adjustment ivith tbc Pcsbwa 
th.in he had been hitherto, 

4, I have accordmgly addressed a letter to the Rajah of which 
I have the honour to enclose a translation 

5 It requires the Rajah to submit to the arbitrauon of the 
Bntiab Government and to give up Malwaun for the security of 
the Bntish Vessels on the coast Should the Raja agree to the 
adjustment with the Peshwa, but refuse Walwaun, I should pro- 
ceed on the arbitrauon and mfonn the Rajah that I had rcfcira 
the other subject to jour Lordship, taking care to gne him no ex 
pcctanon of the Bntish Government's renounang its claims. If 
the Rajah refuses to accede to any part of the proposal, I shall 

f vc him a hmited time to consider, and on the cxpirarioa of it, 
shall acquaint him that Chikon and Manoulcc must hcnccfiinh 
be considered as bclongmg to the Peshua and under the proicctioa 
of the Bntish GovcmracaL I shall offer on the Peshwa^s part 10 
give up aU recent* acqumuons and call on the Rajah to engage not 
to mfrmge this arrangement If the Rajah refuses it ivuJ w ex 
pedienc to move the troops and pursue operauoos against him oil 
suffiaeni security can be obtamed for his remauung quiet in future 
and till he has agreed to cede hiaJvvaun at least to the Bntish 
Government 

6. It may perhaps appear suffiaent m ease the Raja rejects 
the proposals which arc to be made to him, to declare Chicxory 
and Manowly to belong to the Peshwa and to be under our pro- 
tection, but this declaration might not deter the Rajah from 
a tt acki n g those districts m future and as the troops are now in the 
field It appears desirable to obtam every secunty and to make every 
practicable arrangement to preclude the necessity of moving them 
again, I am induced to anuapatc these remote contmgaicies bv 
the idea that there mav be time for me to receive your Lordship » 
commands if you should wish any alteration m the plan as fiir ai 
relates to the more advanced stages of the negonanom With re- 
gard to Malwaun m particular, I should be happy to receive your 
lordship’s orders. It appears very evident from my instructionJ 
that It IS not your Lordship's mtenUon to make Malwaun the 
occasion of a war but in ease hoetihties were commenced on other 
accounts, your Lordship would probably not wish them to be dis- 
cjo^ued Without the acquisition of mar harbour and the forts 
which surrounded it. 

7 Peshwa marches for Poona fbm cvemng, I intend to 

send off my tents tomorrow and to follow His Highness m com- 
pany with the Minister and all the Jagirdars except ^khla. 
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p. s. 

I have a^in seen the Kolhapore Vakeels since the above dis- 
patch was finished. The letter to the Rajah was read to them and 
I fully explained the objects to whicJi it referred and the principles 
on which the British Government intended to act. I was particu- 
larly careful to explain that the demand of Malwaun was entirely 
unconnected with the arbitration of the Peshwa’s disputes and that 
the Rajah’s consent or refusal to cede that port would not in the 
least affect the decision of the British Government on his claims 
to Chickoree or Maunowlee. I however gave them to understand 
that if the Rajah refused to cede Malwaun, the claims of the British 
Government would remain in full force. The Vakeels assured me 
that they were certain the Rajah would agree to both my proposals 
but one of them said the Rajah had claims to many other countries 
besides Chickory and Manowly which had been wrested from him 
at various times by different princes and chiefs and that' he would 
expect the British Government to procure the restoration of them 
all. I answered this by explicitly declaring that the British Govern- 
ment would interfere with none of those daims. The British Gov- 
ernment professed only to settle the Rajah’s present disputes, not to 
restore his dominions to their ancient limits. The object of the 
present arrangement was to establish tranquillity in the southern 
countries and it would be inconsitent with tiie spirit of it, to renew 
forgotten quarrels by reviving andent daims. The Vakeels still 
professed themselves satisfied that the Rajah would agree but said 
they would consult together tonight and let me know the result 
tomorrow forenoon. 


Translation of a letter from Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Rajah of Kolhapore, dated August ^th 1812. 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letter which was 
brought to me by your Vakeel Trimbak Rao who was introduced 
to me by Munshi Mohammed Ibrahim. Your Vakeels inform 
me that in consequence of your war with Appa Desai you are 
exposed to great difficulties, that you are very desirous that the 
British Government should interfere to relieve you from them, and 
that in order to attain this object you are prepared to adopt any 
course I may point out to you. It is now some months since your 
Vakeel Mohammed Ibrahim, held similar language to me or spoke 
in a more earnest manner; as the British Government has always 
felt a regard for you and has been anxious to restore tranquillity 
to that quarter, and as I placed confidence in your Vakeel’s sinceri- 
ty I listened to his representations. I pointed out to him the neces- 
sity of referring your disputed claims to Chinckoree and Manowlee, 
to the arbitration of the British Government which was resolved 
to investigate them and to decide with impartiality, assigning them 
to you, if they proved to be justly yours or to His Highness the 
Peshwa if they appeared to be his. I likewise mentioned to your 
Vakeel the long standing claims which the British Government has 
had upon your Hgihness, the heavy losses to which it had been 
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exposed and ihc necessity tlicrc w'ai to coming to a final settle- 
raent upon them at a time when the British Covernraent ^Tas deter- 
mined to leave no ground of difference on confusion in the southern 
countries. In order to facilitate the progress of this arrangement, 
I lost no lime in writing to His Highness the Peshwa, who was 
then at Kopergaon, proposing that His Highness should coniine 
the adjustment of his claims on Chickorcc and Manowlcc to the 
arbitration of the British Government as had already been pro- 
posed to your Highness. After the Peshwa’s return to Poona he 
gave his consent to this measure but what was ray surprise to find 
that my proposal, which had been made at the pressing solicitation 
of your Vakeel remained neglected and utterly unnoticed by your 
Hig hn ess. It is now some months since those transactions took 
^acc and no answer has ever been reedved from your Highness. 
The British Government would now be justified in neglecting the 
representations now made on your Highness’s part, but I am urged 
by relation your Vakeels give of the embarrassed state of your 
affairs and by the necessity which now prevails for restoring per* 
menant peace to all this country (a measure which your Hi^ncss 
will have been informed U already In progress) agam to listen to 
^ur communiemons, I have endeavoured in vain to nvrrrain 
from your Vak^s whether they have been authorized to any 
precise propositions on the part of your Highness, but seeing they 
have no such authority I sliall proceed to state to your Highness 
some measures vvhich the British Goveraraent had in coniem- 
piation and vrhich I had some thoughts of writing to you before 
v Highness’s letter now brought to me by your 

aked TnmlMk Raa The British Government proposes to settle 
J^mmpartial justice the disputes which have so long prevailed 
bet^ your iBphncss and the Peshwa respecting the districti of 
Tt' Sum fo th. other dh- 

mcd^hiti he haj lately occupied trill aUo be examined and i£ 
a th' dUtricu triU be restored to you. 

ItoiL of losing the districts of Aic- 

uartialirv nf event of an arbitration from any tmdue 

E^th^e <^'onunent to the Peshwa. To thLe who 

susnidon ^niri^ ^ which actuate the British Government no such 
Govemmerir w must be convinced that no 

up a wen enmM ^ mduc^ by a trilling temptation to give 
f^ rep^non for justice. Th? British Govcmmmr 
I”" tt'.ropayment of the heavy los» 

will hereafter subjects by its trade, an account S which 

^ T you amounting to nearly 50 lacs of Rupees 

Britinh rv^i -D ^ hereafter offered to any Vessel bearing 
“Slntess be unabfe toTrlfySSf 

I'ust riphts to rrli,-™ ^ ^ OTiiMtibie with an assertion of its own 
fy with Higimess from this difficulty) will latis- 

ly with substantial security against future pirada <md for 
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this purpose requires the cession to it of the port of Mahvaun by 
which alone it can be enabled to protect its trade from piratical 
depredations. By ceding that port and giving good security you 
will satisfy the British Government on that head. If the preced- 
ing stipulations meet with your Highness’s consent, the British 
Government engage to secure to you the undisturbed possession 
of all the country remaining to you. It will charge itself with the 
guarantee of all your possessions after having decided respecting 
the disputed districts of Chickoree and Manowlee, etc. These 
propositions are in every respect reasonable and their justice can- 
not be disputed. It is necessary to add that whether your High- 
ness agrees or not to the terms now offered, the British Govern- 
ment is determined to protect the dominion of its ally the Peshwa 
from all injury, and should your Highness decline the interposition 
of the British Government which is now offered in compliance 
with the earnest entreaties of your Vakeels, the British Government 
will then have no means of investigating your rights and from the 
nature of its engagement with the Peshwa, no alternative will be 
left to the British Government but that of putting an immediate 
stop to hostilities between you and His Highness the Peshwa, and 
of securing to the latter the whole of his acquisitions as they 
stand at present in such manner as to preclude their being wrested 
from him hereafter. I have also to impress it on your Highness’s 
mind that your refusal to satisfy the demands of the British Gov- 
ernment will in no respect diminish its right to enforce them when 
it shall think fit so to do. It is very desirable that they should be 
adjusted immediately by amicable negotiation but at all events 
some means must be adopted to restore tranquillity to the southern 
countries and to correct the system of irregularity and confusion 
which has so long prevailed. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. 17,— Elphinstone reports that the Rajah of Kolhapur 
had been intimidated by the Peshwa to withhold the cession 
of Malwan to the English. The Resident thereupon wrote 
a letter of protest to the Peshwa, a copy of which is enclosed. 

• From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MESTTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Poona, dated August 13th 1812. 

' I had the honour to report to your Lordship that the Kolhapur 
Vakeels had assured me that their master was willing to give up 
ivialwaun but had said tliat they would speak more clearly on the 
subject after they should have consulted together. 
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3 ihe Vakeel with whom 1 have been in the habiw of com- 
municating came to me next morning inthout Tnmbak Rao and 
♦old me that on full coniidcraiion of the subject he and his col- 
caguc ucre agreed that the Rajah ivould refuse to give up Mai- 
waun, this, be said would not ongmatc m anjr reluctance of the 
Rajah’s, who be aflirmed, would be highly satisfied to give it up 
on such terms but in the strong aversion which the P^wa had 
shown to the Raja s agreemg to the ccssiom 

3 Though surprised at the insincerity of the Peshwa’i con 
duct on this occasion I did not think it expedient to let the Vakeels 
see the extent of the divuion which existed between the British 
Go\cmmcDi and flis Highness, on this jioint I therefore sbghdy 
menuoned to the Vakeel that the I^hiva had made some opposi- 
tion to the demand of Malivaun on the ground that it, and all 
Kolhaporc formed part of hu dominions and then proceeded to 
cnouire at what time the aversion to which the Vakeel alluded 
bad been observed, and how he came to the knowledge of iL To 
tius the Vakeel replied that it had been formally communicated 
to him by the Pahiva’s mioutcrs shortly before His Highness 
left Ponna and that these persons had told him m distinct terms 
that ivc would make certain tamtonal demands but that the Rajah 
need pay no attention to them and indeed that the Peshwa would 
be highly offended if he did 

4. 1 now suffered the subjea of the Peshwa's opposldon to 
drop, and requested the Vakeel to urge the Raiah to attend to his 
own mterests, pomtmg out the undoubted ngnt we had to insisx 
on indemmficaaon for our losses and the ease with which we 
might take possession of hlalwaun, on the Rajah’s refusal of saUf- 
faction, should such a measure appear desirable or expedient. The 
Vakeel agreed and soon after wimdrcw 

5 As the Vakeel has an obvious moti>c for separating our 
interests from the Pcshiva's and also for making the cession of 
Malwaun appear a great sacrifice for his master to make, I did 
not venture to take any step on his information alone but applied 
myself to discovering through other channels what had passed 
between the Kolhajwrc Vakeel and the Minister, the result of niy 
cnquincs iras a full confirmaaon of the Vakeel s itatemcni and it 
s^pcan that after the Peshwa had received my promise that the 
Bncish Government would not suffer its rlaim« to mtercicre with 
the arrangement of His Highness’s disputes but would give them 
up for the present if the Rajah appearen very averse to any arrange- 
ment of which they made a part, ifii Highncas’i minister took such 
steps as would secure the disappointment of our views by render 
mg our (daims a matter of contest. 

6. I have no doubt that it wiB appear to your Inrdship 
absolutely necessary to take aenoua notice of the conduct of the 
Pcshwa'i Government m this affair I am aware that your Lord- 
ship will regret that the negotiation regarding Malwaun should 
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have been made a matter of so much importance but 1 trust 
you will perceive that it has been raised into that situation by 
unexpected occurrences without any departure on my part from 
your Lordship’s instructions. When it was first mentioned to the 
Peshwa, His Highness opposed it on grounds which could not 
have been admitted without acknowledging the extensive preten- 
sions of the Mahratta State which the British Government has 
taken so much pains to combat. The only course that remained 
was to take some measure which might remove the Peshwa's appre- 
hensions of our urging the cession, without implying an admission 
of the justice of His Highness’s claims; this course I adopted with 
the Peshwa’s concurrence, and was prepared to give up the demand 
if it were resisted by the Pvajah of Kolhapore, when I had the 
mortification to discover that the Peshwa’s Durbar was counteract- 
ing our negotiations by intrigues with the public enemy of His 
Highness’s own state. 

7. It is impossible to take notice of this transaction without 
treating it as an affair of great importance and it would be impoli- 
tic to dissemble the knowledge of it even if it were possible to 
do so. The Peshwa is certainly at this moment highly satisfied 
with the conduct of the British Government, yet he has not scru- 
pled to engage in an intrigue against it, which would better be- 
come an enemy than an ally; or if he engaged in it during the 
disputes at Ponna and before he felt the full advantage he was to 
derive from the conduct of the British Government, at least he 
has since then adopted no measures for preventing the bad effects 
of his former misconduct. It would therefore be vain to expect 
that he should abstain from intriguing against us at any future 
period unless he be deterred from it by the certainty of detection 
and the dread of the displeasure of the British Government. It is 
certainly not only possible but probable that this intrigue may have 
originated in Sadashiv Mankeshwar and not in IBs Highness 
but this only renders it the more necessary to adopt some measure 
that may work on the fears of that Minister who I am inclined 
to believe is incapable of being influenced by any more generous 
motive. 

8. For these reasons I have addressed a letter a translation of 
which is enclosed, to His Highness in which I have remonstrated 
against the conduct of His 'ffighness’s Court and pointed out the 
treachery of the measure complained of, as well as the bad conse- 
quences of it to His Highness himself. I thought it prudent to 
show no suspicion of the Peshwa’s being concerned in the intrigue 
nor indeed am I at all convinced that he has any share in it. 

9. I delayed addressing your Lordship in conformity to the 
promise contained in my letter to the Peshwa tiU I should be able 
to accompany my statements of the case with His Highness’s 
explanation. I have now received his answer which imputes the 
transaction entirely to the minister who again defends himself on 
tlie ground that he made the offensive communication to the 
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Kolhapore Vakeel, before the Pcihxva had cotuented to our axbitra- 
tioa, I ihall have the honour to report on thii subject to your Lord* 
ship as soon as I have liad a personal mtcrx'icvv with the Peshwa, 
who is now entirely occupied by a great Hindu fcsiivai 

10, His Highness the Pcshxva arrived here on the loth and the 
Southern Jagirdars will all be in Poona by tomorrow or next day. 


Trandaiian o/ a Uiier from Mr. Elphinstane to His Higbtuts lha 

Pesh'^a, dated Camp on the Neera August i 8 ia. 

After the satiifaciion and cordiality which I experienced at 
my last meeting with your Highness it gives me sincere concern 
to be obliged to address your Highness in the language of remons* 
trance and complaint but my duty to my own Government does 
not permit me to hesitate in undertaking this disagreeable olEa. 
After a variety of discussions respecting the Southern Jaghcerdars 
and the Rajah of Kolhapore, your flighness was pleased to consent 
to the arbitration of your daims on those powers by the British 
Government and to invest me xvith full powers to investigate and 
ana;^ them all In undertaking the settlement of these claims 
the folish Government was soldy actuated by a xvish for your 
Highness's pros^cy. It voluntarily exposed itself to g^at ex- 
pense and trouble to bring about the adjustment of manv disputes 
m which it had no interest, except that which it derived onm thar 
great importance to your Highness. In the negoiiadon with 
Kolhaproe (the only one in which the British Government had a 
direct concern) it agreed to make its inicrtsu subservient to those 
of your Higbneu and to sacrifice them if it were necessary for 
your Highness’s advantage. 

All the other disputes have been put into a train of arrangement 

it gave me the greatest pleasure to perceive that the proceed- 
ings which it fell to me to pursue on the part of the Brium Gov- 
ernment were cnurcly satisfactory to your teghness, and that your 
Hig hness was fully senriblc of the liberal and dUinicrestcd con- 
duct of the British Government in authorising them. There only 
re mained the affnir of Kolhapore in which I relied upon your 
Highness’s cordial co-operation os well from the conduct of the 
Bntiih Government and the xvann and friendly sentiments whi<i 
your Highness had expressed regarding it, as from the express 
concurrence which your Highness was pleased to give to the pro- 
po&ed arrangcincnL. For t^ reason, although fully prepared to 
give up the objects of my own Government if sudb a sacrifice 
requisite for the security of your Highness’s interes^ I did not 
expect to meet with much difficulty in realizing the just demands 

- of both Governments. Your Highness may therefore judge of 
my surprise when I was informed that the Kajoh ivaa trilling to 

' agree to all my demands but that your Highness’s PurhaT nad 

- strongly advisca him to resist those wnich tended to the advantage 
• of the Britiih and had even threatened him with its displeasure 
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in the event o£ his compliance. I confess that it was with difficulty 
that I could bring myself .to believe what I had heard and it was 
not till it had been confirmed beyond all doubt by other circum- 
stances that I could persuade myself that your Highness’s Darbar 
was capable of ^ a proceeding so inconsistent with the friendship 
and^ fidelity which your Highness has always shown towards the 
Bridsh Government and I can now account for it only on the sup- 
position that it has been adopted without your Highness’s know- 
ledge and that it will meet with your extreme displeasure when 
you are informed of it. Being however satisfied of the fact, I think 
it becomes me to state it to your Highness and frankly to inform 
your Highness of my sentiments on the occasion, after which I 
shall hope to be honoured with any explanation your Highness 
may be pleased to offer before I proceed to make a communication 
of so serious a nature to my Government. I must first beg yonr 
Highness not to consider me as imputing the conduct of which 
I complain to your Highness personally. The following reasons 
convmce me that your Highness has no share in it. The fidelity 
which your Highness has shown towards the British Government 
for a series of years induces me to believe that every measure 
that originated in you would be dictated by the spirit of friend- 
ship, wlnle the conduct of which I complain, would only become 
an open enemy. It is unnecessary to say how incompatible it is 
with the character of an ally, and a bare narrative of the transac- 
tion will show how little it could be expected from your Highness 
at a time when the last measures of the British Government had 
strengthened and improved the existing friendship. The claims 
of the British Government on the Rajah of Kolhapore are undis- 
puted though they have hitherto been urged with unexampled 
moderation; and the British Government could easily have secured 
their adjustment had it been content to pursue its own interest 
without attending to that of your Highness; but your Highness 
also had -disputes with the Rajah of Kolhapore and the anxiety 
of the British Government for the settlement of your dominions 
induced it not only to undertake the adjustment of those disputes 
but to promise that it would forego its own claims for the present, 
if they should be found to interfere with yours. Your Highness 
was thus secured from all chance of inconvenience and the attain- 
ment of every legitimate object of your Government was rendered 
certain. In this state of things, obstructions were created by your 
Highness’s Durbar to the settlement of the just and moderate 
demands of the British Government; but for this interference, I 
arn persuaded, the Rajah would have satisfied those demands with- 
out hesitation, or had he refused, the British Government suppos- 
ing it free from engagements to your Highness, could have obtained 
its own satisfaction by force of arms, but in the present state of 
our engagements, if the intrigues had not come to my knowledge, 
the Rajah would have rejected the demand for Maulwaun and 
I should have given it up on account of my promisje to your High- 
ness. It would therefore have been the anxiety of ffie British 
Government for your Highness’s interest alone, which put it m 

38 
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the po\Tcr of it* enemies to injure It* cause. These drcunutancc* 
arc sufficient to satiify me that the measure complained of is en- 
tirely unkno^vn to your Highness and the following consideration* 
convince me that it originated in some secret enemy of your state. 
The communication made in your Highnc«’s name and from your 
iWbar would if you should not prove that it was unauthorued, 
entirely release the Britiih Government from the engagements with 
which it had bound it»df and leave it at liberty to pursue iu 
rlaimt without reference to your Highnc**’* interest. If those 
dnimi were not »ati*ficd, it might conquer Kolhaporc and proceed 
to advance claims to the disputed district* on its o^nl part, or if 
the ^vcll known moderation of the British Government renders the 
above course of policy improbable however justified by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the British Government might at least 
dose with the olfcn which it ha* more than once received from 
the Rajah of Kolhaporc and accept a large cession of territory 
from t^t prince as the price of its protection against all aggres- 
sion from whatever quarter, such arc the proceedings whicn the 
British Government might adopt with respect to Kolhaporc. 
With r^ard to your Highness I know that it could scarcely be 
brought to think of any measure* which were inconsistent with 
perfect harmony and go<xi understanding, but your Highness >rill 
perodvc how much the author of this mtrigue is joujr enemy if 
you will coosider the dangerous coiuequoiccs to which such a stq) 
would lead if its ill effect were not corrected by the candor and 
moderation of the British Government. One of those ill conse- 
quences must even now be fdt because its operation is out of our 
control Foreign states must bdieve that opposition of interests 
and a spirit ot counteraction exists between the rwo allied Gov- 
ernments and they will be led to suppose that each is indifierent 
to any injuries which the other may sullcr. Which state >vill suffer 
most from the opinion, I leave your Highness to judge. 

I rely upon your Hi^incss for excusing the plainneu with 
which I have stated facts, which it would have been unfriendly 
towards your Highness as well as culpable towards the British 
Government for me to have concealed. What measures your 
Highness should adopt to remove the unfavourable impxeaaion 
which they must make on Lord Minio’s mind it is not for me to 
point out, for I consider this a* too important a ease for me to 
aa in it without specific orders from the Wght HonTile the Gover- 
nor-General but I beg your HlghDcts to believe that I shall not 
fail to make the most ample representation to Hi* Lordship of any 
explanation you may offer for the purpose of preserving Hi* Lora- 
ship'i friendship imdiminishcd and that it will give me the 
dnccrcst pleasure if your Highness can explain the transactions 
to which I have alluded in such a manner as may remove all 
grounds of complaint against your Highness. Your Highness 
win be pleased to observe that the present affair doc* not derive its 
consequence from any anxiety of the British Government to obtain 
possesion of Malwaun, a point which the British Government was 
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fully prepared under certain contingencies to give up. The im- 
portance of the measure now coinplamed of arises from the injury 
done to the conlidencc which ought to subsist between the two 
states and from the indignity wltich is offered to the British Gov- 
ernment by the deception whicli has been practised upon it. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M. ELPtHNSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. i8. — This, letter — a copy of which is sent to the Resident 
at Nagpur — contains the information that Rajah Mahipat 
Ram’s private treasure of 6 Lacs had been t^en by the 
Nizam. The Nizam had shown the favour of allowing 
Munir-ul-Mulk and Raja Chandulal to sit in his Khawasis 
on his two sides when he rode out. The Nizam’s brutality 
by himself beating to death some of his maid servants is 
mentioned. 

Ekom—HENERY RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDER- 
ABAD. 

To— THE RT. I-ION’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Hyderabad, dated 31st July 1812. 

At the time Mahipat Ram’s family were removed from 
Hyderabad, and sent to Benares a Guard was placed by the Nizam’s 
orders over the house they had resided in, but none of the pro- 
perty was removed until lately when a strict search being made, six 
lacks of rupees in silver were found buried in different places, 
and were immediately sent to the Nizam’s private treasury. The 
Nizam desired Rajah Chandulal to tell me that this money had 
been discovered and taken possession of by him and a few days 
afterwards I received an intimation that the Nizam himself wished 
to see me and speak to me on the. subject. 

2 . When I went to the palace I found the Nizam as gloomy 
and reserved as usual. He told me that he had taken possession 
of Mahipat Ram’s property to which I replied that Mahipat Ram 
had been a traitor and rebel and that His Highness would of 
course do whatever he thought fit with his property. 

3. I spoke to the Nizam on several general topics, but al- 
though he answered me very civily, and did not show anything 
like anger or dissatisfaction in his manner the effort of appearing 
and speaking in public was evidently painful to him and I there 
fore made my visit as short as I could. 
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4. A few day* after I kut had the honour of addrcMing your 
Lordihip, I recaved a note from Rajah Chandulal wntten by the 
Nizam's order c:^rcssmg His Highness’s desire that all pnvatc 
and domestic aJhiira and matters of religion should prosper under 
the benefit of the alliance and that all subjects of displeasure should 
be removed Neither the Rajah nor I could at all conjecture what 
the Nizam meant by this desire or why he made any reference to 
matters of religion which had never been mentioned between us 
and m wiuch he knew we take no concern But as it was prob- 
able that the strange communjcauon proceeded m some measure 
from the fears of our designs which Munmil MooUc had ccrtamly 
innQlled mto the Nizam's mmd f cQdea\ourcd to set him at case 
by dcsirmg the Rajah In my answer to assure His Highness that 
all poliQcal and domesue affairs and matters of religion did prosper 
and that God forbid there should be any subject of displeasure. 

5 1 have not once heard anything more on the subject, but 

my note joined to the conversation 1 had with the Nizam at my 
former audience seemed to have a very good c5cct m restoring 
Chandulal to the favour of which Mumrul Moolk had concn>ed 
m a great measure to dcpnvc him, for a few days aficnrards, the 
Nizam having left the at? m state to go to one of his gaj^ens 
iTithout any body on his elephant ivith him, stopped on the road, 
and before Munirul MooUt, and the whole court called the Ratah 
to him and desired him to gee mto the Khawasee a disoncdon 
winch had never before been conferred ciihcr upon the Rajah 
himself or upon any other person holding the situation. Munirul 
Moolk has smee prevailed upon the Nizam to restore him to his 
scat m the Khawasee but he has not been able to remove the 
RajaK ^Vhcncve^ the Nizam appears abroad now one side of his 
Khawasee is occupied by Muninil Moolk and the other by the 
Rajah and in every other instance he has treated the Rajah with 
grat kmdoess ana conaideraaon. 

6. A few days ago, I received a paper from Rajah CbanduIaJ 
saying he had been dn^ed by the Nizam to communicate to me 
the convcnatioas relating to the Naivab Begum, to the Sooroor 
Afza B^um, to his cooks, and to the servants who crowded about 
him. The ^jah told me that thii paper had been nven to him 
by the Nizam who had directed that my answer mi^t be imme- 
diately reported to him. 

7 The Nawab Begum was the pnnapaL wife of Azimul 
Omrah. She died lately m the house of Shah Yanil Mulk who is 
married to her grand daughter, a half sister of the Nizam s wife 
the Juhan Parwar Begum. Shah Yanil Moolk asserts that she 
bctjucathed all her propergr to him but the Nizam seems disposed 
to ^Iwim It for himscln The Sooroor Ufza Begum was also m;^r 
ned to Azimul Mulk. She u still livmg but her propc^ or the 
greatest part of it was seized by Mecr ADum m 1S04. The cooks 
me Nizam speaks of lately offended him by not dressmg his dinn.^ 
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CO his taste and he directed formal written engagements to be taken 
from them declaring that they would never be guilty of a similar 
offence in future. The servants who crowd about him are the 
Khidmatgars. The number that used to be in attendance was forty 
but he has now reduced it to twtmty. The Nizam’s disposition to 
melancholy and solitude has been growing upon him for some 
years past and he is now always ^sturbed when he sees many 
people near him. If this were die only indication he gave of a 
disordered mind he would be mqre to be pitied than abhorred, but 
unhappily for himself and for those whose misfortune it is to be 
about him, his rage sometimes breaks out into die most fatal 
paroxyms. He very lately with his own hands beat two of his 
women with such horried cruelty that one of them actually ex- 
pired under his blow and the other survived only a few hours. A 
similar instance of his barbarity was reported in one of my former 
addresses to your Lordship. 

8. Rajah C’handulal could not give me any explanation of the 
Nizam’s meaning in reference he desired to be made to me and 1 
am unable to conjecture any myself unless the mind of the Sooroor 
Ufza Begum, the cooks and Khidmatgars, was used merely as a 
cloak and the (indistinct) to the Nawab Begum was intended to 
ascertain whether I would interfere in the event of his endeavour- 
ing to seize her property from Shah Yarul Moolk. The family of 
Azimul Omrah has al^vays been considered to be peculiarly under 
the protection of tlie British Government. I thought it prudent 
therefore to evade the question by desiring Rajah Chandulal to teU 
the Nizam merely that I had received the paper and understood its 
contents; and His Highness did not call for any other answer. 
Shah Yarul Moolk has frequently applied to me to assist him in 
keeping possession of the Nawab Begum’s property but I have 
told him positively that I cannot interfere and have recommended 
him to consult Chandulal and abide entirely by his advice. I have 
also mentioned the subject to the Rajah and have taken eve^ 
opportunity of impressing upon liim the prudence of conciliating 
the principal persons of rank and consequence under the Govern- 
ment. 


No. I 

Translation of a note from Rajah Chandulal to H. Russell, Esquire, 
Resident at Hyderabad, received, February the ^th, i8i2. 

His Highness the Nizam has directed me to state this to you. 
“Let pohtical and domestic affairs and matters of religion prosper 
under the benefits of the alliance between the two Governments, and 
let aU subjects of displeasure be removed.” This has been written 
by the desire of His Highness. I beg that you wUl favour me with 
a satisfactory answer. 
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N& 2 

Translaiion of a note from Henery Russell, Esqr., Resident at 

Hyderabad to RajaJi Chandutal, dated jth February i8ia. 

I have the honour to receive your note informing me, 
recapitulate the Rajah 'i note. 

I requeat that you will represent to His Highness in reply that 
it always has been and always Avill be ray anxious wish that Poli- 
tical and domesde affairs and matters ot religion should prosper. 
By the blessing of Providence they do prosper in every way and 
God forbid there should be any subjects of displeasure. I had 
indeed the honour of represenrine tliis together with the assurance 
of my sincere attachment at my last audience of His Highness. 

(True translations^ 


(Sd.) H. RUSSELL, 
Resident at Hyderabad. 


True copy. 


a RUSSELL. 
First Assistant. 


Letter No 19. — ^The letter mendons the discussion that Elphlnstone 
had with the Peshwa's Ministers and Bhan Saheb regarding 
the former's comdLidty In the refusal of the cession of land 
required by the Bdtish from Kolhapur state. It also con- 
tains information about the attitude of the South cm 
Maratha Jagirdacs regarding the surrender of land they bad 
usurped from the Feshwa. 

Frou—M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON'BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL.. 


Poona, dated the 17th August 1812. 

I had applied for an audience of the Pcihwa to receive his 
answer on the subject discussed in my letter to His Highness, but 
the Minister having requested me m visit him before I went to 
the Peshwa I waited on him yesterday evening. 

a, I begM the conversation by a statement if all rh«f haH 
past on the Kolhapqrc question, pointing out that I had uniformly 
rejected all the ELajah’i solicitations for our interference though 
supported by offers of territoial cessions, till the intended arrange- 
ment of the southern countries rendered it necessary to interfere; 
I then rccoxmted all the proccedmg with the Vakeel that have 
already been reported in my dispatches to your Lordship, laying 
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particular stress on the moderation of the British Government in 
abstaining from pressing its just claims till it should obtain the 
Peshwa’s concurrence or till it should appear that he was obstinate- 
ly bent on refusing it and then contrasted that conduct with the 
unfair means which the Minister had used to support the unreason- 
able pretentions of his Government. I then repeated that the 
whole affair must be submitted to your Lordship and that I was 
anxious to ^ive the IVIinister an opportunity of explaining or 
defending his conduct. 

3. The Minister replied that all which I had said would justly 
apply to him if he had been guilty of the conduct attributed to 
him but that I should see by the statement he was going to make 
that the charge brought against liim was entirely unfounded; he 
then gave account of his intercourse with the Kolhapore Vakeel, and 
said that our affairs had been touched on at two, out of the three 
interviews that had taken place between him and that Agent. 
That at the second interview he had spoken to the Vakeel of our 
claims not with a view to prevent our obtaining our demands but 
with the express design of contributing to our success. The 
IVIinister stated the following to have been the substance of his 
advice; that the Rajah should satisfy all our demands without de- 
lay; tliat if he failed, we were a powerful nation and able to do 
ourselves right, that we would not fail to send out Ivlilitary expedi- 
tions and seize on such parts of the Rajah’s dominions as we re- 
quired either for indemnification or security and that, that would 
expose the Rajah to danger and would at least occasion a loss of 
territory to him and draw down on him the censure of the Poona 
Government for having alienated a part of the dominions of the 
Mahratta Empire. He afterwards entered into many explanations 
intended to show that it was not for his interest to have acted the 
part attributed to him and that he was incapable of such duplicity 

’ if his interest had required it. 

4. Some conversation ensued after this, in which I said that 
the Vakeel had told me his story twice, once at Pandharpore and 
once after my return to Poona, that in the second conference he 
had shown an evident desire to retract his statement at the expense 
of his veracity, yet even then, he never attempted to alter the 
words of the prohibition or to diminish its strength but contented 
himself with assuring me that it had not been intended against 
the British Government but against that of Goa, or against Mr. 
DeSouza a Portuguese, who Was raising troops for the Rajah; I 
also pointed out the consistency which subsisted- between the 
language which the Vakeel attributed to the Minister and tlie 
Minister’s ovm language in his former discussions with me ; those 
disaissions I observed were unknown to the Vakeel and conse- 
quently it was not in his power to have invented a fiction which 
should agree so well with die reality. I further remarked that the 
Rajah of Kolhapore’s behaviour could only be rendered consistent 
or probable by a supposition that a prohibition like that mentioned 
by the Vakeel had taken place ; otherwise, it was impossible to 
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account for the change in the Rajah's langua^ who after pj^ing 
the British Government to accept a part of his territory and to 
scltk his disputes had now in the extremity of his distress refused 
to agree to this cession when detnanded. 

5 . The Bhow accounted for all this by supposing that the 
Vakeel bad invented an artful falsehood for the purpose of em- 
broiling the Pcsh>va with the British Government. He said that 
it ^vas plain that he could not have instigated the Rajah to refuse 
our demands because he knew that we would not be put off \vith 
a refusal but \sould use the power we undoubtedly possessed to 
obtain our rights; and enquired of what advantage it ^vould be to 
him to prevent our acquiring the territory ^vc desired even if it 
^vc^e in his power to do so. I said that the Bhow knew that in 
consequence of the promise I bad made to the Peshwa. a refusal 
from the Rajah of Kolhaporc would be sufHdcnt to make me drop 
the demand, and as to tne advantage he was to derive from pre- 
venting our acquiring territory from Kolhaporc, I could only guess 
that it was the same advantage which he expeaed to gain by open- 
ly opposing the same acquisition in his conference with me. 

6 . After a good deal of discussion of this kind, I told the 
Minister that his arguments had not succeeded in removing the 
impression I had received of his having used the language attri- 
buted to him by the Vakeel but that it did not nst with roe to 
dedde on the quesdoo. that I should report all the hliaister had 
said, as well as the arguments which had come to my knowledge 
on the other side, ro your Lordship, and that you would form your 
dedrion on those grounds. 

7 . The Bhow then altered his language and began to talk of 
the friendship bctw'ccn the Governments and the necessity of over- 
looking any little faults into which a friend might unintentionally 
HU and endeavoured to prevaU on me not to report my suspicion 
to yovir Lordship adding that I ought not readily to give crcaiit to 
•ucn accusations against him. I replied that I was so far from 
taking up this accusation Lightly, that it was not dU I had examined 
and considered of it for a week that I took any nodcc of it; that 
it was impossible for me to conceal such a circumstance from your 
Lordship, and that aU 1 could do was to state his explanations 
fully and fairly and leave your Lordship to form your own opinion. 
I added that your Lordship would be disposed to consider his 

as favourably as possible; that if this were the first time, he had 
sccrcdy counteracted the British Government, your Lordship would 
be disposed to doubt the truth of the accusatfon, but mat the 
Mimstcr must recoUect that thii was by no means the cate. That 
circumstances had occurred in former times which I neither wished 
to review nor remember, but that in the short rime that I had been 
at Poona the Minister must be conscious that he had more tbnn 
once engaged in intrigues with foreign states unknown to the 
British Govenimcnt and contrary to its wishes or interests; and 
that, as this was the ease it would be negligence to overlo^ an 
opponrion which appeared to be systematic. 
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8. The Minister now had recourse to protestations that he 
would conduct himself like a sincere friend of the British Govern- 
ment for the future and expressed himself with so much earnest- 
ness that I at last told him that your Lordship certainly did not 
wish to have any difEerences with the allies or their Ministers; 
that if you were satisfied of his being really disposed to maintain 
the alliance you would be inclined to overlook any errors into 
which he might be led but that if he gave ground for supposing 
that he was an enemy to the British Government, he •'would not 
leave your Lordship the choice of treating him like a friend. The 
Minister did not attempt to deny that he had given cause for sup- 
posing that he was ill inclined to the British Government, but 
renewed his assurances of future good conduct and I concluded by 
promising him to make a favourable report of the sentiments he 
had professed. 

9. I then desired to know when. I was to see the Peshwa and 
the Minister attempted to persuade me that it was unnecessary for 
me to see Efis Highness at all, but I said that your Lordship would 
never approve of my omitting to communicate personally with 
His Highness on an affair of so much importance. He then fixed 
the 19th for my audience. 

10. I have since seen the Rajah of Kolhapore’s Vakeel again 
who told me that the Minister’s speech to him contained an in- 
junction not to give the Europeans a span of land on pain of the 
Peshwa’s displeasure. 

11. The Minister’s intrigues with Holkar during the time 
when Captain Sydenham had charge of this Residency must be in 
the recollection of Government as must likewise be his unautho- 
rised interference with a foreign state in the affair of Garrah Kota; 
his intrigue with Chintaman Rao though not so immediately con- 
nected with foreign politics, was also contrary to the spirit of the 
Peshwa’s connection with the British Government; but as he seems 
to be tlioroughly alarmed on this occasion, I have great hopes that 
he will behave with more circumspection in future for some time 
at least. 

12. After the close of the conversation reported above, I en- 
quired into the progress which had been made by the Jagirdars 
in surrendering their usurped lands and found that most of those 
claimed from Chintaman Rao had been delivered up but that no 
report had been received from the of&cers sent to occupy those 
held by the other Jagirdars. I therefore pressed the Minister to 
hasten his agents in all cases except that of Appa Desai in which 
I recommended delay on the ground of the real hardships to which 
he was exposed (as stated in his letter to me) and also on the ground 
of his being at present engaged in a troublesome and expensive 
war. I further recommended an addition being made to Appa 
Desai’s Jagir sufficient to make up the deficiencies in that already 
assigned to him; on which the Bhow promised that sucli an 
arrangement should be made and to such extent as I should advise. 

39 
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13 I then mentioned to the Bhovv that I had heard of pre- 
paratiooj which were going on at Wench for the purpose of put- 
ting that pbcc m a state of defence* and that concluding them to 
ha\c been occasioned by the alarm of the Jamrdar at the neigh- 
bourhood of our troop* I had sent for hi* and gnen mm 

luch promises and explanation* a* I thought sufliacnt to set him 
at The Mmistcr showed some lurpnsc and di*appomiracnc 

at thi* piece of mformation, told that it would have been better 
to ha\c kept the Jagirdar m fear and uncertainty, and spoke m 
fuch a manner a* fed me to ihmL that he entertained tome design 
of resummg Wench, which, though it lia* been in the Patwardhan 
family smec they fint got Jaglr*. i* only held in Cumawu* and 
consequently is liable to resumption at pleasure In thi* behef 
I took occasion to speak of the resumption of Mench a* a thing 
perfectly out of the question, nouang that it vms not mentioned 
in the paper of claims which the Peshwa had sent to me and 
I to the Jagirdar*, and that such a resumption would be impohuc 
unlcts It were preceded by some gcou misconduct on the part of 
the Jagirdar Nothing further worth reporting happened at thi* 
micmcw 


14. I have this day been vuited by Appa Sahib’* Vakeels who 
brought order* of surrender for all the place* demanded of them 
except the small distncc assigned to the Desal of Kiuoor They 
however accompanied etery order with a claim or a statement of 
objecnons to the Peshwa s takmg possession, observing at the same 
time that no delay should be made m the surrender I declmed 
makmg any remark on the claims brought fori^ard untd the lands 
had ban oeliicrcd mto the Peshwa's h^ds but lome of the state- 
ments of the Vakeels were to reasonable that I have recommended 
to the Feshira to authorise me to consent to Appa Sahib’s pro- 
posal*. 


15 I ihall hai-c the honour to report on these rlaimi here- 
after but 0* the account which the Vakeels gave of thar master* 
connection with the fort of Koosigul tend* to important inference*, 
I shall take the liberty of stating it- Thi* fort it appear* by thar 
account is not m Appa Sahib's possession but m that of a ration 
of hi* named JunnoM Soobedar who hold* it by a tunnud granted 
in the Peshwa's name by Parashram Bhoiv at the time when he 
wa* invested with great power* over the southern aiuntnc*. The 
Vakeel* represented the hanhnes* of the measure of dispossessing 
Jmmaba Subedar and endeavoured to support the efficacy of hi* 
Sunnud on the grounds of the full power* exerdsed by Parashram 
Bhau but at the same time they avowed that Appa Sahib had no 
claim on Koosigul and on being asked if he would answer for 
Junnoba’s tubimssion, declared he could noL They said that m 
compliance with the Peshiva's commands Appa Sahib had given 
an order of surrender for Koosigul but that the Subedar was more 


likely to pay attention to one direct from the Peshwa. I told the 
Vakeels that I should send the order of surraidcr they had given 
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me, to Koosigul and hoped that it would be readily obeyed; in 
the mean time' 1 should enquire into the state of the connection 
between Appa Sahib and Jmmoba Subehdar. As Junnoba Sube- 
dar is a near relation of Appa Sahib’s and appears to be so entirely 
dependent on him that Koosigul has always been considered both 
by the Government and by the people at large as in Appa Sahib’s 
immediate possession, I could not help supposing that Appa 
Sahib had some secret motive for his present declaration of the 
Subedar’s independance and the most probable motive is a desire 
to try the same expedient which he practised in the case of Hoobly 
for retaining Kossigul without appearing to refuse compliance with 
the demands of the allies. Should this surmise appear well found- 
ed the advance of the force from Bellary will be requisite to inti- 
midate the Governor of Koosigul or eventually to capture that 
fortress. 

1 6. Chintaman Rao’s Vakeel has also been vtith me, his 
master has given up his most important usurpations and given 
satisfactory reasons for not having surrendered those which remain. 
He also has brought forward some claims which appear to deserve 
attention. I have not heard from the Kooroondwaur Chief and 
Narayan Rao of Merich has no lands to give up. 

17. As far as I can judge of the disposition of the Jagirdars, 
Chintaman Rao has cheerfully given in to the new arrangements. 
Appa Sahib who is naturally proud and prone to anger and whose 
temper is rendered still more irritable by his disease^ does not 
attempt to dissemble his dissatisfaction at the change in his 
situation and conforms to the Peshwa’s demands only because he 
is not strong enough to resist them when supported by the British 
Government. The other two Patwardhans, though under Appa 

^Sahib’s influence, do not appear particularly averse to the present 
adjustment. 

Rastia has not objected to any of the demands made on him 
but as they will really bear hard on him in some respects and as 
he is likely to endeavour to evade them by all the means in his 
power, there will probably be a good deal of difficulty in settling 
his affairs. 

I have received a letter from Appa Desai apologizing for the 
style of his last letter ; he shows every disposition to give up the 
Peshwa’s lands as soon as they are demanded, but from particidar 
causes the mutual renunciation of pecuniary claims will occasion 
great loss to him; I am in hopes of being able to indemnify him 
by procuring an addition to his Jagir; but he will still feel dis- 
appomtment from the failure of the schemes which he appears 
to entertain of aggrandizing himself at the expense of the Rajah 
of -Kolhapore. 

Gokhla has not thought proper to send any reply to my letter 
announcing that his lands will hereafter be under the Guarantee 
of the British Government, though he had been often reminded 
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of thU omisaion. He probably feels confident from the good foot* 
ing on which he has stood with the Peshwa since the ronner ad* 
justment of his disputes through the mediation of the British 
Government. The dignity of your Lordship’s Go\cmment appears 
to require that he should either acknowledge the favour conferred 
on him by the offer of a guarantee or be made to renounce a 
benefit which should not haxc the appearance of being pressed 
upon his acceptance. I shall hereafter report the result of the 
steps which I propose to take under this impression. There has 
not yet been time to receive a reply from the Desoi of Kittoor. 

18. The Rajah of Kolhaporc has rtcci\cd ray letter but the 
intrigues and distractions of nis own Durbar have hitherto pre- 
vented his replying to it. I ha\c told his Vakeel that if I do not 
receive an answer within fi\c days from this date, I shall be oblig^ 
to proceed to the measures which I intended to ha\c adopted in 
the event of his refusal. He may perhaps be rendered more 
intractable by the recent succcu or his troops in repulsing an 
auault whidi was made by Appa Desai’s troops on me fort of 
AkLewaut 

19, Colonel Montresor reached the Bhima opposite Pandhar- 
pore on the 13th and crossed that ri>er though now deep and rapid 
m little more than two days. Colonel Doveton ^rith a Battabon 
of the 9th Regiment of Madras N. I. and the 7th Madras N. C. 
was at that time within nvo marches of Pandharpore. 

30 , I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr. Edmonstone’s letter, dated loth ultimo and shall pay strict 
attention to the instructions contained in it. 


Letter No. ao. — The letter mentions the discussions between 
Elphinstone and the two Vakeels of the Raja of Kolhapur 
regarding the cetsbn of Malwan by the Raju in favour of 
the East India Company. The enclosure is important since 
It contains the draft of the engagement proposed for ratifica- 
tion by the Raja. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA, 

To— THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD hUNTO, GOV- 
ERNOR-GENERAL. 

Poona, dated 3rd September 1813. 

I had last the honour to address your Lordship on the 3oih 
ul tim o ; on the 3i8t the Rajah of Kolhaporc ’s answer to my letter 
arrived. It was brought by Siroopjee Kheersaear a person who had 
formerly been employed by the Rajah of Kolhaporc as his Vakeel 
at Bombay. 

a, I shall have honour of forwarding a copy of the Rajah’s 
letter through the Peruan Secretary. It is of considerable Icn^ 
and contains a regular answer by paragraphs to my letter. In 
substance it represents the Rajah as well incimed to our arbitration 
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and guarantee but averse to ceding Malwan. Nothing conclusive 
is said on the subject even of the points which are most agreeable 
to die Rajah but I am requested to come to Kolhapur or to send 
a British Officer thither to carry on such negotiations as will arise 
from my proposals. 

3. After the letter was read, I expressed my regret that the 
Rajah should throw so many obstacles in the way of an adjustment 
which alone could save his Government from the ruin with which 
it was threatened. Plowever contrary such a system might be to 
the Rajah’s real interests I said, I could not but believe that His 
Highness was desirous of protracting the negotiation by studied 
delays. His with-holding his reply to my letter for so long 
a time and his making a proposal at last which could only lead to 
further procrastination would, I observed, admit of no other inter- 
pretation and I should therefore be obliged to proceed in the 
manner which I had described in my last letter to the Rajah. 

4. Both Vakeels attributed the language of the Rajah’s letter 
to the designs of his Ministers who were* anxious to prevent an 
adjustment of his disputes by means of the British Government 
and said that the Rajah would immediately agree to the cession of 
Malwan, if the British Government would obtain his rightful 
demand from die Peshwa, but I positively refused to connect die 
cession of Malwan with the arbitration in any shape, and observed 
that the British Government bad a sufficient right to demand 
Malwan for its own security even if no arbitration of the Peshwa’s 
disputes were to be undertaken at length. Seroopjee Kheersagar 
assured me that the last words the Rajah said to him were that be 
considered my proposals to him as an agreement aheady made 
and that he looked to the British Government alone for his deliver- 
ance from the troubles and dangers in which he was involved. 
Seroopjee added many other professions of friendship and entreaties 
for our assistance on the part of his master and said that if I would 
only give him a draft of an agreement on the basis of my proposals 
he would engage to return it with the Rajha’s signature within 
twelve days. I replied that the advantage which the Rajah was to 
derive from the proposed agreement prevented my doubting that 
he was disposed to accept it but that if I were to rely on His EQgh- 
ness’s doing so I might again be disappointed by the intrigues of Ms 
Ministers to wMch Seroopjee replied that the power of the Ministers 
'vent no farther than to keep information from the Rajah and to 
write letters in a different spirit from what Plis Highness intended, 
this last abuse (he said) was the consequence of the defect on th 
Rajah’s sight; but he added that if an agreement were once explai 
ed to the Rajah by a trustworthy person and presented to 

for his signature no machinations of the Ministers would preve 
Ms concluding it. 

5. On this I consented to send a draft of an agreement to 
Rajah fixing the time for a reply as I had done in my letter. Wh 
tMs was settled, and I was dismissing the Vakeel, Mob^ 
IbraMm requested that I would mention Ms name and that of 
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colleagues m my letter in such a manner as should allow them a 
•hare in the crcUit of procuring the terms I iras to offer On my 
hesitating the VaLccis consulted between themselves and at last 
came to me and said that they thought the best thm^ they could 
do for the Rajahs lutcrcsts was to si^ an agreement immediately 
to which I replied that I liad no objection to enter into an agrcf 
ment \\ith them, but that they best knew how far their Instructions 
justified them in such a step and that they had better be sure tlia’ 
the Rajah \souM ratify the agreement before they signed it Both 
Vakeels declaring that they were satisfied on that head, I retiral 
and drew up an agreement of which the enclosed is a transbuon 
mth as much dispatch as was possible. This a^craent \vas read 
to the Vakeeb who approved of most part of it, they however 
objected to the cession of Serjee Kotc which they said was not 
essential to the coraraand of the Post of Malwan, and I promised 
to cnqiurc mto the subject and agreed to give up Su^ec Kotc if ir 
was not required for our purpose. Tlic V^cels then asked many 
(^uesnons which appeared to them connected with the agreement 
such as whether we should station any troops m Kolhapore. To 
which I rephed in the negauve, and whether we should stanon a 
Resident at Kolhapore, which I said did not appear necessary 
Mohammed Ibrahim then asked if an officer of mtenor rank (in 
stancmg an Ensign) might not be stauoned there to which 1 answxT- 
ed that if the Rajah was desirous of such an airangement I could 
submit It to your Lordship but that it tvas not an oblea of the 
British Government. I then funmhed the Vakeels with a copy of 
the agr eem ent which I desired them to consider and if they 
approved it I begged them to return next day to sign, after whicn 
the Vakeels wiihicw 

7 It teemed obvious to me that the Vakeels were actuated by 
a desire of addmg to their own consequence as much as by zeal for 
their master b mtcrest m pressing the immediate signature of the 
agreement but as Munshi Mohammed Ibrahim has more than 
once brought drafts of treaties from ihe Rajah and letters offenng 
cessions oAcmtory and referring to the Munihi for all negotiations, 
I saw GO ground for objcctmg to his power*. Nor did I tbml 
the Vakeels would be so anxious to sign the agrccmcjit if they did 
not think it would be very acceptable to their Masters 

8 The Vakeels did not come to me on the ist but they came 
yesterday and acquamted me that they consented to every thing 
contamm m the agreement except the 4th amde which bound the 
Rajab to fulfil his agreement with Lord Wellington They said 
It would be Utterly impossible for the Rajah to procure such sccunty 
as was there rcqmrcd and that it was unnecessary as the Rajah 
wotild have no seaport left after he had ceded those specified m 
lUc agreement. Being convinced of the Rajah’s inability to give 
any suffiaent sccunty but still bdUcvmg that the Rajah would r^m 
some ports after the cession of Malwan, I asked the Vakeels whether 
they would agree to cede all the pons Mongmg to the.. Rajah 
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which I owned would render it unnecessary to take any security. 
The Vakeels replied that they would agree to fit out no vessels from 
any. ports which might remain to the Kajah without the company’s 
permission, to which I replied that the Bridsh Government did not 
wish to interfere witli the Rajah’s trade and after some further con- 
versation the alteration inserted in the transladon was made in the 
4th ardcle. 

9. The Vakeels were very anxious that die lands attached to 
the forts should be left in die Rajah’s possession but this I declined 
agreeing to. I also informed them that I understood Sirjee Kote to 
be essendal to the possession of the harbour of Malwaun and that 
at all events I should require the cession of it if the Rajah could 
not give the security required in his agreement with Lord 
Wellington. 

10. The Vakeels pressed me mucli to insert an article which 
should bind the British Government to permit the Rajah to import 
any goods he might wish either for his own use or for commerce 
(if he should think proper to trade himself) free of customs into the 
ports of Malwaun. They agreed that Military stores and all other 
ardcles of which the importation through our own harbours was 
forbidden should be excepted. I told them that such an ardcle 
would lead to great confusion and altercation and could not be 
admitted but diat I would recommend the Rajah’s request to the 
pardcular attendon of the Right Honourable the Governor of 
Bombay who, I did not doubt, would be disposed to comply with it. 

11. The agreement was then signed by both parties Siroopjee 
Kheersagar returns with the copy under my signature to KoUiapore 
accompanied by a Karkoon of mine with a letter to the Rajah 
acquaindng him that if the agreement is not radfied within 15 days 
I shall consider it as null and move the troops as I before intended. 

12. The only part of the agreement that appears to require 
any comment is that which promises the Company’s guarantee 
against the aggression of all foreign states and powers. The only 
powers who are within reach of Kolhapore are the Portuguese 
Government of Goa, the Peshv/a and his Sirdars and the Petty 
state of Sawantwari, all of which will be in a great measure under 
the control of the Bridsh Government as soon as Captain Schuyler 
has concluded the proposed engagement with the chief of Sawant 
Wari. No other state would reach Kolhapore without marching 
through the territories of the Bridsh Government or its allies and 
no foreign state could safely be permitted to interfere with Kolha- 
pore even if this engagement were not entered into. I did not 
think it prudent to offer the guarantee as fuUy as it has been given 
to the Jagirdars lest the British Government should be put to 
trouble and expense in consequence of the internal disturbances of 
the Kolhapore country. 

Articles of Agreement concluded between Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Resident at Poona on behalf of the Honourable 
East India Company and Moonshi Mohammed Ibrahim and 
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Seroopje^ KJiecrujgar Vakeels for the RajaJt of Kolhapore on 
l/ic part of the said Rajo/i on the iit of SeptemOcr iSio, 

1* Whereas disputes have long prevailed between the Rajah 
of Kolhapore and il)e Peshwa and whereas an amicable adjustment 
of those disputes Is Idghly desirable, the Rajah of Kolhapore placing 
full reliance on die impartialiiy and justice of the Honourable 
Company’s Government, docs hereby agree that tl\c said govern- 
ment shall examine into and finally adjust the said disputes; and 
His Highness binds himself, his Heim and successors to abide by 
such a^ustment as the Honourable Company's Govemment shall 
accordingly dcicminc. 

a. The Honourable Company engages to arbitrate the afore- 
said disputes between His Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore on 
one hand and Hia Highness the Peshwa on the other, with justice 
and impartiality. 

For the security of the British Trade against a renewal of 
the piratical depredations fotmerW practised by the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore's subjects, the Rajali of Kolhapore hercDy agrees on his own 
part and on the part of his heirs and successors to cede to the 
Honourable Company in pcrpcioal sovereignty the Harbour of 
Malwacu That is to say tnc Fort and Island of Sindoodrtxig or 
Malwan and the Forts of Puddumgarh, Rajkot, and Serjee Kotc, 
urith the lands dependant on the said Forts and the British Troops 
shall immediately be put in possession of the said Forts and their 
dependencies. 


4- Should any pon or ports remain in the Rajah of Kolha- 
porc’s possession after the cession of the pbces above mentioned, or 
should any hereafter fall into his hands, the Rajah of Kolhapore 
agrees to allow no armed Vessels to be fitted out or to enter such 
port or ports and the Rajah agrees that the Honourable Company’s 
Vessels shall have the right to search all vessels that may be m the 
said port or ports or that many have sailed from them and that, 
if any arras are found in vess^ so scardied, the vessds shall be 
latvful prize to the Honourable Company’s vessels. The Rajah 
also agr^ to permit agents to reside in ail ports which may remain 
to him or wnich he may hereafter acquire, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of all vessels lying in such pons and to permit 
the said agents to search, the said vessels. The intent of tV>i» 
article is, that neither the Rajah of Kolhapurc nor any of his sub- 
jects shall possess any armed vesseis or shall fit out any vessels so 
as to render applicamc to purposes of war. 


5- In consideration of the cession of the Harbour of Malwaun 
and on condition of the effectual suppression of piracy, the 
Honourable Company engages to guarantee such territories as’ shall 
remain in the Rajah of Kolhapore s possession after the cession of 
Malwan against the aggression of all forcim powers and state* and 
the Britiah Government further agree* that such territories a# 
t^U adjudg^ to the Ibjah of KoIMpore on the arbitration 
of his dispute* with His Highness the Peshwa ihaU he comtm-hrnd. 
cd in this guarantee. * 
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6. With a view to the full execution of the a^’eement con- 
tained in the foregoing article, His Highness the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore on his own part and on the part of his heirs and successors 
engages not to pursue any measures of hostility against foreign 
states without tlie previous consent of the Honourable Company 
and if any differences shall in future arise between His Highness, 
his heirs and successors and any foreign power or state the 
Honourable Company shall apply themselves to the adj’ustment ot 
such differences conformably to justice and propriety, and His 
Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore agrees that whatever adjustment 
of such differences the Honourable Company shall determine 
His Highness shall without hesitation acquiesce in and abide by ; 
His Highness the Rajah on his part and on the part of his heirs 
and successors engages not to urge any claims on foreign states 
which may have originated previously to the date of this agree^ 
ment excepting those disputes with His Highness the Peshwa 
which are expressly referred to in the articles of this agreement. 

7. And whereas various demands subsist on the part of the 
Hon’ble Company against the Rajah of Kolhapore in consequence, 
of depredations formerly committed on the trade of the Hon’ble 
Company and its subjects, the Hon’ble Company being convinced 
of the Rajah’s inability to satisfy those demands and of his sincere 
desire to prevent a repetidon of the injuries formerly complained 
of, consents to relinquish all pecuniary claims and demands what- 
soever against the Rajah of Kolhapore. 

Mun^hi Mohammed Ibrahim and Seroopjee Kheersagar engage 
that a counterpart of this agreement ratified by the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore shall be delivered to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone 
within 15 days from the date of this agreement. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. 21. — The letter explains the attitude of Appa Saheb, 
Rastia and Dafley three of the Maratha Jagirdars, regarding 
the adjustment of territories between them and the Peshwa 
by the intervention of the Resident. The letters of the 
Resident to the Raja of Kolhapur and Appa Desai are given 
in the enclosure. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MINTO, GOV- 
ERNOR-GENERAL. 

Poona, dated 30th August 1812. 

Since I had last the honour to address your Lordship the 
affairs of the Jagirdars have been going on slowly towards an adjust- 
ment. In the present stage of the settlement a great deal depends 

40 
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on the Peshwa’s Govcrnmcnr anti much delay take* place m con* 
tcqucncc. 

2 The Pethtva’a Mimitcn ha\c not yet rccci\cd mfonnauon 
whether or not the usurped lands have ocen made over to His 
Highness's officers according to the promise of the Janrdars I 
have however reason to beheve that those which were m Chintaman 
Rao’s possession have been made over 

5. No intcllipcnce has been received from Kooslgul, but it is 
to be hoped, that mrt wdl be delivered up without a contest os soon 
as had ascertained that it was under Appa Sahib’s influence I 
sent for that Chiefs Vakeel and told him that I should consider his 
master as responsible for the conduct of the KiUcdar The Vakeel 
objected but acknowledged that he had no doubt of the Killcdar’s 
obeying Appa Sahib’s orders and coiucqucntly giving up the Fort, 

4. Appa Sahib has shown great relunancc to delivering up 
Baba Furtiia unless a stipulation were admitted for his rccaving 
good treatment I told him that Furkia had been guilty of many 
act! of treason and rebellion against Poona state and that none of 
Its subjects could have any ngni to protect him or to stipulate for 
withdrawing their protection from mm, that I could make no 
promise regardmg the usage which Furkia should meet with, as it 
depended on the Peshwa mone but 1 had used all my influence to 
prevent his bang harshly treated and should conuuue to do sa 
Appa Sahib was not atiified with this promise but he nevertheless 
at last agreed to bring Furkia to Poona and deliver him up to the 
Peshwa. 

5 Chintaman Rao havmg made over the lands required of 
him and havmg shown great rcadmess to comply with all the 
demands made on him thought himself entitled to ask permission 
to go to Sangh for a month to keep a Hindu festival which he 
always observes with extraordinary strictness, he promised to 
return by the Deshera, On my observing to his Vakeel that 
Chintaman Rao ought to execute all the Peshwa’s demands before 
he made such a proposal and pointing out that Chintaman Rao’s 
contingent was not yet amved the Vakeel returned to his master 
and m a day or two came and informed me that Chinrarrmn Rao’s 
contingent was ready to be mustered, which I have accordmgly 
announced to the Peshwa. I am very anxious to reward the 
readiness with which Chmtaraan Rao has compbed with the 
demands of the Bntish Government by attendmg to his convenience 
m this instance as I think such a mark of favour would mate the 
other Jagirdan to equal promptitude m settling their affair s j 
am also desirous of ihowmg confidence m such of the Jagirdars as 
have consented to the adjustment 10 convince them of the smeenty 
with which the entire obhvion of tbar past conduct was promised 
and m the present case I think Chmmmnn Rao may probably be 
mdulged without any risk unless there is a probabihty of war with 
Kolhapore. It ought to be mennoned that Chmtaman Rao soon 
after his visit to the Residency sent a message to me statmg that he 
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had long since quarrelled with the other Chiefs of his family and 
that he hoped he should be considered as distinct from tliem and 
not have any misconduct of theirs imputed to him; that for his 
part he was well satisfied witli the arrangement now brought about 
and was determined faithfully to adhere to it. 

6. The preparations at Merich being still continued I thought 
it advisable to mention them again to the Vakeel of the Jagirdars 
of that place, to assure him that no designs were entertained against 
Merich and to point out the impolicy and impropriety of his conti- 
nuing to act as if he were threatened; thus to keep up the spirit of 
distrust and enmity between the Jagirdar and the Peshwa which it 
was so very desirable to allow to subside. I have not had time to 
learn the effect of this administer. 

7. I sent a message to Gokhla complaining of his not answer- 
ing my letter and acquainting him that if he did not think the 
guarantee of the British Government worth accepting, it should be 
withdrawn. I was sorry to find that Gokhla had a very serious 
excuse for his neglect, his wife being dangerously ill and having 
since expired. Gokhla has now answered my letter and although 
liis reply is not what it ought to have been, yet considering his 
domestic affliction I did not think it proper to urge him any fur- 
ther. 

8. Rastia’s Vakeejis have frequently visited me on their master’s 
lousiness. Rastia did not object to giving up his usurped lands but 
constantly dwelt on his impoverished condition and his consequent 
inability to maintain any thing like his complete contingent. He 
stated ins distresses to be owing to the loss or his property which 
was plundered by the Peshwa 13 or 13 years ago. The ruined 
state of his Jagir owing to the devastations committed by the 
Peshwa’s troops at the same time and to the famine in 1804, the 
loss he will sustain by the mutual release of old debts which is to 
pass between the Peshwa and him, agreeabR to the present arrange- 
ment ; the disobedience of a subordmate Jagirdar of liis named 
Dufla who ought to furnish 500 Horse for Rastia’s contingent and 
who refused to furnish any; and finally the consequences of a dis- 
pute respecting money and lands between Rastia and Appajee Rao 
Nimbalkar another Sirdar of the Peshwa’s which His Higlmess had 
some years ago undertaken to settle but which still remained un- 
adjusted. 

9. I was obliged to go into some enquiry respecting these 
statements of Rastia’s, after which I acquainted his Vakeels that 
I found the loss occasioned by the Peshwa’s attack on Rastia’s 
lands by no means so great as they had represented, but supposing 
them even so great, Rastia had since been ten years in possession of 
his Jagir and exempt from Military service and aU other expense 
except such as he thought fit to incur and ought certainly to have 
restored his lands to their former prosperity in so long a period. 
That his sufferings from this cause and from the famine were by 
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no mean# Jin^Iar, yet he alone made them a ground for declining 
to perform Im agreement The INahwa hirruclf had been plunder* 
cd all his propeny and bad seen his dominions laid waste drst by 
his enemies and aficnsnitls by a famine yet neither he nor any of 
the Chiefs who shored hu misfortunes had made their suiTennn 
a pretext for refusing to fulfil their engagements. That so mr 
from being a loser by the clcanng off of old debts, he gamed many 
lacks of Rujiccs by the arrangement, that what he said of DuQa's 
disobedience was true but that he might extricate himself from the 
difliculty u occasioned by gi>ing up his claims on Dufla to the 
Peshwa who isould allow a corresponding dcduaion from his 
contingent That he might avail himself of the same expedient 
m regard to any other part of his Jagir which was really mauetjuate 
to support the troops lor whose mamtamance it was assigned and 
that 1 would take the settlement of his dispute with Nimbalkar 
upon myself and would see justice done to Mih parties. 

10 Raitia eagerly dosed with this last offer but he did not 
agree to the proposal for his civmg up the unproductive parts of 
his Jagirs With respea to them be proposed that they should 
be left m his hands free of Miiuaiy service till they recovered their 
prosperity and that the collections should in the mean time be 
appbed to the discharge of hu debts. Hu Vakeel’s stated thu 
arrangement (which I opposed from the first) to have been formerly 
adopted with the Vmchoor Jagirdar I sent for Balloba who con 
ducts all the affairs of that Jagirdar to enquire mto the truth oj 
this statement bur he utterly doiics all knowledge of it and said 
that notwithsiandmg many losses and expenses, tfc Vmchoor Jagir* 
dar had always maintain^ the contingent due from the lands m 
his possession complete, and had never been allowed on hour's 
leave of absence smcc the present Peshwa came to the Muanud, 

11 Rastia at length agreed that he would have hu contm 
gent ready by the Dusscra but said be hoped he should not be kept 
on duty tor the whole year I said I could make no promise on 
that head but I could assure him that the Peshwa would not make 
the service of hu contmgent a pretence for exhausting hu resources 
and produong hu nun- 

13 The Rajah of Kolhaporc has not yet replied to the letter 
which I addressed to him on the 4th instant from Pandhaiporc an 
answer to which ought to have been received at least a fortmghi 
xgo It 18 difficult to account for 1 ^ mconsutcncy m soha^g 
aid with 80 much camesmess at one time and showing a reluctance 
to accept It when hu affairs arc m a much worse state thnn they 
were then- I believe the reason u that his Durbar u thrown mto 
omfusion by faction. ICs wife, his son, and part of his Minuters 
arc well disposed to Appa Dcsai whose mtercst whatever may be 
hu mtcntioru will be secured by the Rajah’s declining our 
mediation- The Rajah's Vakeel always gives ^hu cxplanauon of 
hu mastcr'i conduct adding that he u prevented by a m hu 

sight from attendmg much to busmew and that the conduct of his 
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Government is therefore in a great measure in the hands of his 
corrupt Ministers. This story is not perhaps entirely to be believed 
but it is obvious that the Durbar of Kolhapore from whatever 
reason, is not desirous of agreeing to your Lordship’s proposals and 
it is also certain that Appa Desai's immediate aggrandizement can 
only he brought about by pressing Kolhapore with the greatest 
■yigor and endeavouring to compel the Raja to make terms directly 
Mth him. To expect Appa Desai to look to the solid advantage 
hy a permanent adjustment of the disputes with the Rajah on just 
principles, would perhaps be to expect more foresight and modera- 
tion from him than ever falls to the lot of a Mah^atta Sirdar. 

13. In this view of the subject I have written the enclosed 
letters to the Rajah and to Appa Desai, requiring tlie Rajah’s final 
answer within 15 days and stopping all Appa Desai’s operations in 
the interim. I am not able to dispatch the letter to the Rajali of 
Kolhapore as yet, as I wish to send it by an intelligent native not 
now in Poona, who will be able to ascertain the real state of parties 
at Kolhapore and to discover the drifts of the intrigues which arc 
carrying on at that Durbar. To prevent loss of time I have sent 
a copy of my letter to Kolhapore through the Rajah’s Vakeel and 
I have already desired Appa Desai’s Vakeel to request his master to 
suspend all active operations. 

14. Appa Desai has always professed both in his letters and 
through his Vakeel, to feel the greatest anxiety for our interposi- 
tion to settle his endless wars with Kolhapore; but since he heard of 
the proposed mediation, he has pressed his operations with such 
eagerness that he lost a considerable number of his troops in a 
premature attempt to storm Akkewaut and that place having after- 
wards surrendered, he advanced against Kolhapore, made (on the 
day of his arrival) an attempt to storm the Pettah (which failed) 
Snd has since continued to act with great vigour against the place. 
He has however always shown himself obedient to the Peshwa and 
attached to the British Government and I have no doubt that he 
wdl desist as soon as he received my letter. 

■ 15. Appa. Desai long ago declared his readiness to comply with 
the demands which I made on him in your Lordship’s name, but 
his Vakeel showed such strong reasons for not resuming the lands 
in his possession during the war with Kolhapore, that although I 
continued to tell him that the lands must be given up as soon as 
the Peshwa’s officers appeared to claim them yet I recommended 
to the Minister to defer sending off those officers till a! more favour- 
able opportunity. I am not sorry to have an opportunity of leaving 
those Jands in Appa Desai’s hands till something can be settled 
nbout completing his Jageer, which it might be difficult to bruig 
about, if the lands were once surrendered, and which it is necessary 
to effect as weU for the sake of justice as to avoid alienating a 
faithful adherent of the British Government and the Peshwa. Part 
of the lands now held without sunnuds by Appa Desai were left 
with him at the recommendation of Major General Close to com- 
pensate in some degree for the deficiency of his Jagir. 
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Substance of a letter from Mr. Elephinstone to 
Appa Desat, dated 2fith August 1812. 

Your Vakeel will have appriied you that I wai prrying on 
negotiation* wth the Rajah ot Kolhaporc. ^ The Rajah has not 
thought fit to comply with my demands which arc, t^t, he shall 
subnut hi* clainij on Hli Highness the Peshtra to the arbitration 
of tlic British Gos'cnimcnt, and shall satisfy the demands which 
the Honourable Company ha* against him for hi* depredation* on 
the trade of the Coast. 

I have this day written to say that if he doc* not agree to mv 
demand* within fifteen day* from the date of my lettec, he wiU 
be attacked by the British troops. Hcncc-fontard the settlement 
of all dispute* wth him i* in the hands of the British Government, 
1 have tnerefore to rcoucst that you will abstain from all further 
offensive operations and that you will remain quiet holding in your 
possession all the pbccs you have already obtained. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Substance of a letter from Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Rajah of Kolhapore, dated yoth August 181a. 

I had formerly the honour to address a letter to you of which 
to prevent mistakes I now encloic a copy. Notwithstanding the 
little attention you paid to the overture* I formerly made to you 
by command of the Right Honourable the Governor-General, I 
have complied wth the earnest entreaties of your Vakeel Munshi 
Mohammed Ibrahim, and have waited patiently during a period 
of three week* for an answer, which ought to have rcachro me 
within ten days. 

You must be aware that it is impossible for me to allow the 
public afiairs to suffer by such dclajrs and you arc therefore in all 
probability prepared for the communication I have now to make 
to you. I request that you will be pleased to favour me with a 
categorical answer to the demand contained in the enclosed letter. 
1 have directed the Bearer Ki»hnn Rao to receive your anstver and 
to transmit it to me by the speediest conveyance, and if I do not 
receive it within fifteen day* from this date I shall be under the 
necessity of believing that you arc determined to reject the offers 
that have been made to you. bn that rnae being deprived of the 
means of investigating your rlnima I shnll be compcll^ to proceed 
to s\ich measures as arc necessary for supporting the alledgcd^rightB 
of our ally the Peshwa and it vdU only remam for me to deoarc 
on the of the Right Honourable the Govcmor-Gcneral that 
the districts in the Pcahwa's possession and claimed by you are 
under the guarantee of the British Govemment. I thnll caR on 
you to admowlcdgc this guarantee and iha]! move the British 
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Army towards your territories to support this demand and the 
claims of the British Government itself against you. I cannot 
but hope that you will sec the numerous advantages which will 
accrue to you from the arbitration and guarantee proposed in the 
enclosed and the injustice and imprudence of rejecting such pro- 
posals. Shoidd that be the case I shall no doubt he favoured with 
an answer within the period above mentioned, but, should I not 
receive such an answer (I think myself bound to inform you) no 
further negotiations for arbitrating your claims to Chickoree and 
Manowly will be entered on; but the British troops will pursue 
rheir operations till you have promised to for-bear your attacks on 
the territories in the Peshwa’s possession and till you have agreed 
to satisfy the just demands of the British Government. 

Kishen Rao has orders to deliver this letter to you and to 
wait 3 days and no longer for your answer. 

I have requested that the operations carried on against you 
by the Sirdar Appa Desai may be suspended. If you accept these 
terms I should be sorry that your country should suffer and if by 
rejecting them you force the British Troops to move against you 
a little delay on the Sirdar’s part will be of no consequence. 

(Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 


Letter No. 22. — The letter intimates the points at dispute between 
the Raja of Kolhapur and Elphinstone before a treaty for 
the cession of Malwan could be concluded between them. 
The cession of Chickori and Manowli in favour of the 
Peshwa was also effected by the same treaty. The annexures 
A, B, C, and i and 2 referred to in the body of the letter are 
not in the Records. Only the treaty as ratified by the Raja 
of Kolhapur forms the enclosure. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MINTO. GOV- 
ERNOR-GENERAL.. 


Poona, the loth October 1812. 

I had the honour to report m your Lordship in my last dispatch 
that I had sent off the agreement entered on between the Kolha- 
pore Vakeels and me for the Rajah’s ratification. I have been 
prevented addressing your Lordship since that time partly by the 
arrangements relating to Kolhapo.m and the numerous details 
which required adjustment between the Jagirdars and the Peshwa 
and partly by my daily expectation of being able to acquaint your 
Lordship with the result of my proceeding. 

■' 2. I shall do' myself the honour of transniitting through the 
Chief Secretary the reports L Have received from Kishan Rao the 
Agent whom 1 sent with the agreement. Those papers exhibit a 
detail of the intrigues which prevail at the little court of Kolhapore 
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'ind of the extraordinary fluauations which ha\e taken place in the 
Rajah’s Counalt. It ^nll be tuffiaent at present to give a summary 
account of those transacuoiu and of the proceedings which I adopt* 
ed in consequence for the purpose of carrying your Lordship’s 
commands mto cilecL 

3. At Klshan Rao’s first interview with the Rajah, that prince 
held the most fncndly and even tubmiulvc language tovraxus the 
Bntith Government, but showed a great disinclination to ratify the 
agreement and advanced many new and unreasonable demands, 
'nicrc appeared to be a division among the Rajah’s Ministers on 
the question whether he should ratify or reject the agreement, and 
some of them bad proposed that he should send another Vakeel 
to confer \nth me, a step which as it was calculated to produce 
delay, I thought it probable the Rajah would adopt In this state 
of arcumstancci 1 thought it expedient to endeavour to fix the 
Rajah by showing him the determination of the Bniish Govern- 
ment to adhere to the terms already proposed and I accordmgly 
directed Kishon Rao to press the ratification on the Rajah and to 
let him know that no alteration could be admitted m the terms 
agreed to which were more favourable to the Rajah than either 
hu conduce or hu success had entitled him to expect. 

4- Kishan Rao’s second letter announced that the Rajah only 
objected to that port of the sixth article which makes hii acting in 
concert with the British Government the cnndinon of the British 
Goverament’i proiectmg his temtonea, and that he bad agreed to 
send a copy of the agreement with the objccnonable passage struck 
out, to me and also to sign the agreement In its original state and 
deposit It with his own Pnrac Minuter who would grant his receipt 
of It for my satufacoon. 

5 In reply to thu letter I directed Kuhan Rao to state to the 
Ri^ that hu proposal which wo* m itself inadmissible, 
to be made for the purpose of gammg time, and that m consequence 
I had requested Colonel Montresor to move in the direction of 
Kolhaporc and that unless the Rajah raofied the ongiual agree- 
ment Dcfore that officer crossed the Knsna, I should be compelled 
to proceed to enforce the demands which I had long before held 
out as the consequence of the Rmah'i refusing to accede to the 
terms I had offer^ By Kuhan Rao's next letter it appeared that 
the Rajah after numerous consulratioQj with the members of hu 
family and Durbar, had altered hu mmd and refused to ratify the 
agreement at all, but on Kuhan Rao b pomtmg out to him the 
consequences of such a resolution he determined on a course by 
whidi he seems 10 have thought he would escape the bad 
consequences of a refusal to ratify the agreement at the same time 
that he wonld not pledge himself to any conditions which did not 
entirely suit hu views. Accordmgly he ratified the agreement, 
but annexed certam conditions to it entire^ subversive of the 
prmaple on which it had been ongmally named. I have the 
honour to enclose translations of the Rajah’s letter and of the 
articles which accompamed it (Enclosures A and B). 
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6. If the conditions imposed by the Rajah had been agreed 
to, it would have been incumbent on the British Government to 
give Chikori and Manowlee to the Rajah without enquiry ; 
to have engaged for various other cessions on the Peshwa’s part 
and for a further enquiry into some otlier demands to which 
the Rajah alluded, to have delivered over Appa Desai to the 
Rajah’s vengeance; to have undertaken the guarantee of tRe 
foreign policy; to have permitted the Rajah to retain his piratical 
vessels; and to have abandoned its pecuniary claims on him, with- 
out any equivalent unless the single fort of Malwaun without any 
of its lands or dependencies could be called by that name. I could 
not but consider a ratification of the agreement on these conditions 
as a refusal to accept the terms I had proposed; and I therefore 
immediately directed Kishan Rao to inform the Rajah of the view 
1 took of the subject and to declare to him that he was to consider 
all my former engagements in his favour as annulled. 

7. I afterwards addressed a letter to the Rajah of which the 
enclosed is a translation (Enclosure C). In this letter I thought 
it necessary to answer aU the objections which the Rajah had urged 
to the conduct of the British Government; to give him a view 
of the proceedings from the first and to exhibit ^ the arguments 
by which the justice of those proceedings was .supported. 1 
thought it expedient to write this last part of the letter very much 
in detail as the Marattas though sufficiently acute in discovering 
any point in a discussion which is favourable to their cause, are 
apt not only to neglect anything that makes against them, in 
their reply, but entirely to overlook it in considering the subject. 
I therefore put the arguments which proved the justice of the 
conduct of the British Government in every light that occurred to 
me and repeated them as often as I found an opening for doing 
so ; I concluded my letter by stating the course which the British 
Government was resolved to pursue and enclosed drafts of two 
agreements to one of which I insisted on the Rajah’s acceding as 
the only condition which could prevent the advance of the British 
troops mto his territories. 

8. The first of those agreements (No. i) stipulated for the 
renunciation of the Rajah’s claims on Chickoree and Manowlee 
and promised the restoration of all the other countries conquered 
from him by the Peshwa since the month of September 1808. It 
also stipulated for the suppression of piracy but made no mention 
of Malwaun and left the pecuniary claims of the British Govern- 
ment open for subsequent discussion. The demands of Chickoree 
and Manowlee appeared indispensable to the preservation of our 
consistency. It was in fact only a partial execution of the threats 
which had been so often held out to the Rajah. As it was not 
your Lordship’s intention to make Malwaun the grounds of a war, 

I thought this opportunity of excluding the cession of it from our 
peremptory demands, particularly favourable as it showed the 
disinterestedness of the British Government while our increasing 
the demands in favour of our ally and our preparation to support 

41 
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them with vigour, prevented all appearance of our receding In conse- 
quence of the Rajan’s obstinacy, ’fhe Rajah’s depredations on our 
trade were however so manifestly unjust and so insulting to the 
British Government that it was impossible to relinquish the demand 
for the suppression of them when it had once bc^ agitated, ^rith- 
out degradation, 

9, On these grounds I made the Rajah’s accepting the above 
conditions indispensable to die susjicnsion of hostilities out os the 
cession of Malwaun and the adjustment of all the Rajah's disputes 
continued to be very desirable and as such an arrangement when 
coupled with an exemption from our pecuniary demands, seemed 
hignly advantageous to the Rajah, I transmitted a second draft 

2) al aa a^rcemenf to him in irh/ch those arningemcnu were 
deluded, acquainting him that he was at perfect liberty to accept or 
rejea them as he uiought best. 

la I gave the Rajah three days to consider of an ansivcr to 
those prop<»als and requested if His Plighncss signed dcher agree- 
ment that it might be sent to Colonel Monircsor who ivould 
suspend his mardi on the receipt of it. This letter was dispatched 
on the a6th of Scpiembcr and on the a7th I received a letter from 
the Rajah enclosing a copy of the original agreement which he 
had lign^ ivithout annexing any conmtion on the face of the 
radficadon but the letter contained os before a demand for the 
immediate surrender of Chlckoree and Manowly; 1 sent this treaty 
back observing that I could not at any ume have rccci\cd it, while 
the Rajah so much mistook its tendency and that if that objecdon 
did not exist, it ivas now too late. On the 30Lb ulrimo my letter 
with the nro drafts reached the Rajah who after some dclibcradon 
signed both of them and sent them with two Vakeels to Colonel 
Montresor who was then preparing to cross the Krisna at a point 
not more than 30 miles distant from Kolhaporc. As the scoDnd 
draft comprehends all the terms of the first, together >vith several 
other sdpuladons I conclude by the Rajah's signing both that he 
meant to accept the second but that os the first ivas the agreement 
which I had particularly insisted on, be thought it safest to sign 
it also. I shml therefore send him a counterpart of the second 
signed by me on your Lordship's behalf. 

II. When the Rajah sent these agrccmcnti to Colonel Mon- 
tresor he also addressed a letter to me in which he complained of 
the hasty manner in which I had set aside the first agreement but 
when it is considered that I had been pressing tcrrai on his 
acceptance for five months; that I had repeatedly apprized him 
of the steps which would be pursued if he did not accept them; 
that I aDowed him 15 days to ratify the agreement when his 
Vakeels only required 8 and that I actually allowed 26 days to 
elapse before I carried into effect the measure which had been 
annoimced as the consequence of his delaying beyond the fixed 
period, I am sure that haste cannot be justly imputed to me, and 
I am convinced that if anything has gone amiss m this negotiation 
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ii has been owing to the delay in the early stages of it, occasioned 
by the Peshwa’s conduct and not to haste in any part of its sub- 
sequent progress. 

12. The principal dilTerence between this agreement and that 
which I had formerly the honour to transmit to your Lordship 
consists in the alterations which have been made in the fiirst 
articles by which the olfer of our arbitration is recalled. Chickori 
and Manowlce declared to belong of right to the Peshwa; and the 
districts conquered from the Rajah restored to him unconditionally. 

13. I shall take the liberty of offering some remarks on the 
justice of this arrangement which is also fully discussed in my letter 
to the Rajah. The dispute concerning Chickoree and ‘Manowlee 
commenced in 1804 or 5 at which time those districts had been for 
many years in the Peshwa’s possession. At that period the Peshwa 
proposed to the Rajah to refer the dispute to arbitration but the 
Rajah rejected the olfer and proceeded to support his demands by 
force of arms. The Rajah was uniformly unsuccessful in the wars 
which followed, hut the disturbance which he occasioned in the 
southern countries, becoming for various reasons, a serious inconve- 
nience to the allies, the Rajah was informed that the connection 
between, the Peshwa and the British Government obliged the latter 
state to interfere ; that if he would state his claims they would be 
impartially considered ; but that if he refused to do so the British 
Government would l)e obliged to defend the territories of which its 
ally was in actual possession. The Rajah having refused to bring 
any proofs of his claim, it of course only remained to the British 
Government to believe those assertions of the Peshwa which had 
not been contradicted and to consider him as the owner of a terri- 
tory of which he was in possession and to which his title had not 
been disproved. The Peshwa has advanced another argument which 
seems by no means unreasonable to prove that he is now entitled to 
Chickoree and Manowlee even if they originally belonged of right 
to the Rajah of Kolhapore. The substance of his reasoning is that 
he was in possession of Chickoree and Manowlee when the Rajah 
advanced nis claims : that as those claims were certainly not so 
clear as to render all discussion unnecessary, the most the Rajah 
could reasonably expect of him was his consent to an examination 
and an equitable adjustment of the dispute. As the Rajah rejected 
this arrangement when offered by the Peshwa and made war on that 
prince because he would not give up Chickoree and Manowlee 
without any enquiry, the Peshwa is of opinion that that was on the 
Rajah’s part unjust even if his claims were well founded and that 
the Peshwa is entitled to the possession of the disputed districts as 
an indemnity for the expenses of a war produced by the Rajah’s 
violence. 

14. The Peshwa further asserts that the Rajah has since the 
beginning of the dispute formally renounced his claim to the dis- 
tricts of Chickoree and Manowlee and that his two last attacks on 
them were infractions of positive treaties. 
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them With vigour, prevented all appearance of our receding in consc* 
qucncc of the Rajah » objlinacy ihc Rajah'i depredations on our 
trade were however so manifestly unjust and so insultuig to the 
Bnuih Government that it was impossible to relinquish the demand 
for the suppression of them when it had once bera agitated, irith 
out dcgra^tion 

9, On these grounds I made the Rajaii’s accepting the above 
conditions mdispcnsabic to tlic suspension of hostilities out os the 
cession of Mahvaun and tlic adjustment of all the Rajah’s disputes 
contmued to be very desirable and as such an arrangement when 
coupled with an exemption from our pccunury demands, seemed 
hignly advantageous to the Rajah, I tranimiiicd a second draft 
(No a) of an agreement to him in which those arrangcracnti were 
included, acquainung him that he ivas at perfect bberty to accept or 
reject them as he thought best. 

la I gave the Rajah three days to consider of an aniucr to 
chose proposals and requested if His Highness signed either agree* 
ment that it might be sent to Colonel Montresor who would 
suspend hi8 marA on the receipt of it. This letter was dupatched 
on the of September and on the I received a letter from 
the l^jah enclosing a copy of the onpnal agreement which he 
had signed without annexing any condition on the fticc of the 
raohenoon but the lerter contamed as before a demand for the 
immediate surrender of Chickoree and Nlanowly, I sent this treaty 
back observing that I could not at any nme have received it, while 
the Rajah so much mistook its tendency and that if that objection 
did not exist, it was now too late. On the 30th ultimo my letter 
with the two drafts reached the Rajah who after some deliberation 
signed both of them and sent them with two Vakeels to Colonel 
Montresor who was then prepanng to cross the Kxisna at a point 
not more than 30 miles distant from Kolhaporc. As the second 
draft comprehends all the icrnis of the first, together with several 
other stipulations I conclude by the Rajah’s iigmng both that he 
meant to accept the second but that as the first was the agreement 
which I had particularly insisted on, he thought it safest to sign 
It also I shall therefore send him a coimtcrpart of the second 
signed by me on your Lordship’s behalf. 

n When the Raiah sent these agreements to Colonel Mon* 
tresor he also addressed a letter to me m which he coraplamcd of 
the hasty manner m which I had set aside the first agreement but 
when it IS considered that I had been preasmg those terms on his 
acceptance for five months that I had repeatedly apprized him 
of the steps which would be pursued if he did not accept them, 
that I allowed him 15 days to ratify the agreement when his 
Vakeels only required 8 and that I actually allowed 06 days to 
elapse before I earned mto effect the measure which had been 
announced as the consequence of his dclaymg beyond the fixed 
penod I am sure that haste cannot be justly imputed to me, and 
I ana convmccd that If anythmg has gone amm m this negotiaaon 
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ii has been owing to die delay in the early stages of it, occasioned 
by die Peshwa's conduct and not to haste in any part of its sub- 
sequent progress. 

I a. The principal difference between this agreement and that 
which I had formerly the honour to transmit to your Lordship 
consists in the alterations which have been made in the first 
articles by which die offer of our arbitration is recalled. Chickori 
and Manowlce declared to belong of right to the Peshwa; and the 
districts conquered from the Rajah restored to him unconditionally. 

13. I shall take the liberty of offering some remarks on the 
jusdee of this arrangement which is also fully discussed in my letter 
to the Rajah. The dispute concerning Chickoree and Manowlee 
commenced in 1804 or 5 at which time those districts had been for 
many years in the Peshwa’s possession. At that period the Peshwa 
proposed to the Rajah to refer the dispute to arbitradon but the 
Rajah rejected the offer and proceeded to support his demands by 
force of arms. The Rajah was uniformly unsuccessful in the wars 
which followed, but the disturbance which he occasioned in the 
southern countries, becoming for various reasons, a serious inconve- 
nience to the allies, the Rajah was informed that the connecrion 
between, the Peshwa and the British Government obliged the latter 
state to interfere ; that if he would state his claims they would be 
impartially considered ; but that if he refused to do so the Bridsh 
Government would be obliged to defend the territories of which its 
ally was in actual possession. The Rajah having refused to bring 
any proofs of his claim, it of course only remained to the Bridsh 
Government to believe those assertions of the Peshwa which had 
not been contradicted and to consider him as the owner of a terri- 
tory of which he was in possession and to which his title had not 
been disproved. The Peshwa has advanced another argument which 
seems by no means unreasonable to prove that he is now entitled to 
Chickoree and Manowlee even if they originally belonged of right 
to the Rajah of Kolhapore. The substance of his reasoning is that 
he was in possession of Chickoree and Manowlee when the Rajah 
advanced mis claims ; that as those claims were certainly not so 
clear as to render all discussion unnecessary, the most the Rajah 
could reasonably expect of him was his consent to an examination 
and an equitable adjustment of the dispute. As the Rajah rejected 
this arrangement when offered by the Peshwa and made war on that 
prince because he would not give up Chickoree and Manowlee 
without any enquiry, the Peshwa is of opinion that that was on the 
Rajah’s part unjust even if his claims were well founded and that 
the Peshwa is entitled to the possession of the disputed districts as 
an indemnity for the expenses of a war produced by the Rajah’s 
violence. 

14, The Peshwa further asserts that the Rajah has since the 
beginning of the dispute formally renounced his claim to the dis- 
tricts of Chickoree and Manowlee and that his two last attacks on 
them were infractions of positive treaties. 
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15. If thc»c aij;iimcnu juitify the threau, which hare been 
held out by the British Government 10 the Rajah of defending those 
diiirici* lor the Pahwa unless the Rajah should prove his own 
claims to them, there can be little doubt about the poUcy of enforc- 
ing those threau in the manner which has been adopted. It ivas 
particularly necessary to do so in this ease, for, as the Rajah had 
already made several treaties with the Peshwa since the commence 
ment of the present dispute and had broken them again as soon os 
he saw a favourable opportunity, it was only to his dread of the 
British Govcmmcait mat we could look for his adherence to any 
agreement into which he might enter and the British Government 
has suffered so many Injuries from the Rajah and has so often 
allowed him to evade the performance of his engagemenu that it 
was necessary to take some decided step before he could be convinc- 
ed that sudi conduct would no longer be submitted to. 

16. The restoration of the Peshwa's conquesu appeared likely 
to reconcile the Raiah to the arrai^mcnt and to convince him of 
the sincere desire or the British C^vemment to attend to his 
intcresu as far as was in its power, while on the other hand the 
measure ivas not likely to give offence to the Peshwa, who in all 
the discussions that I have had ivith him since the subject ivas first 
mentioned, has declared that he would be perfectly satisfied with 
any arrangement that left him in possession of Chickorcc and 
Manowlee. 


ly. It is to be observed that the Rajah cannot impute his loss 
of Cbickorce and Manowlee to the interposition of the British Gov- 
eminent. He has not had possession of either of those districts for 
many years and his attempu to conquer them have led to still 
greater losses and were more likely to have ended in hli own deposi- 
Qon than in the recovery of any of hU countries that have fallen 
into the Peshwa’s hands ; I understand he bad lost territory worth 
10 lacks of Rupees a year ; Chickorcc and Manowlee arc rated at 3*^ 
and therefore if my accounts arc correa, he will recover lacks 
of Rupees of revenue which othenvise he must have given up for 
ever. His cession of Malwaun must not be reckoned among his 
losses by this treaty as he obtains in exchange for it the protection 
for the British Government and a release from a Debt of 50 lacks 
of Rupees wHch the British Government had certainly the power 
as well as the right to enforce and which >vas incurred m a mann er 
which gave the Kajah no claim to forbearance or indulgence. 


18. The only objection that strikes me to the present agrec- 
the Peshwa may suppose that he owes the possession 
, ~~~tec and Manowlee to his own Intrigues and may be indue 
ca by his lucccsi in this instance to try the same insidious policy 
on fuQirc occasion; but after the reasons I have mentioned 
^ tfisputed districts from the Rajah, I do not thinlr the 
for “ sufladent motive 

ine P®^fy* would indeed have been reward- 

Peshwa wL intrigues for which the 

punished. I therefore thought it best entirely to 
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disregard the machinations of the Peshwa’s Court in this arrange- 
ment and to trust to other measure for repressing them in future. 
1 shall take every measure in my power to procure the immediate 
e.xecution of the agreement on the Peshwa’s part and I shall trans- 
mit a copy of it to the Right Hon’ble the Governor of Bombay to 
enable him to enforce such articles as depend on that residency. 

19. The enclosed correspondence with Colonel Montresor will 
show the movements adopted by the officer in consequence of the 
prospect of hostilities with the Rajah of Kolhapore. His Majesty’s 
47th Regiment marclied from this place at the same time when 
instructions were sent to Colonel Montresor to begin his march 
and joined that officer at Pussasowly where his route crossed that 
of the 47th. It is highly creditable to the discipline of the corps 
and to Lieut. Colonel Bland who commands it that although on 
the march to Poona tlie men were several times lodged in the 
villages on the road and in the houses of the natives, not a single 
complaint against them has been made either to the Durbar or to 
me since the arrival of the Regiment in the Peshwa’s dominions, 

20. I shall have die honour to send copies of my correspond- 
ence witli Appa Desai during the negotiadon with Kolhapore, 
through the regulai' cliannel. 

21. Many discussions have taken place with the Southern 
Jagirdars regarding the final ai\rangement of their lands; the 
number of troops which they are to furnish; and other subjects on 
which I shall hereafter have the honour of repordng to your Lord- 
ship. The final adjustment of these questions has been principally 
obstructed by the delays of the Peshwa’s Durbar in sending the 
proper officers to stare it.s claims on the Jagirdars in furnishing the 
requisite papers, and in other matters. These delays however are 
I believe entirely to be attributed to the habits of the Court and 
to the numerous Hindu festivals which occur about this time of 
the year. 

Articles of agreement concluded between the Rajah of Kolhapore 

and Mr. Elphinstone, Resident at Poona, on the part of the 

British Government and accepted by the Rajah of Kolhapore on 

the 1st of October 1812. 

1. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
allied Governments of the Honourable Company and His Highness 
the Peshwa on the one part, and His Highness the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore on the other. 

2. The Rajah of Kolhapore on his own part and on that of his 
heirs and successors hereby renounces all right and claim of what- 
ever description on the districts of Chickoree and Manowlee and 
all dependencies which have hitherto been comprehended in those 
districts. The districts aforesaid are henceforward to belong in 
absolute sovereignty to Row Pandit Purdhan, Peshwa Bahadur, his 
heirs and successors. 

3. AU the forts and countiy taken m consequence of the wars 
occasioned by the disputed claims to Chickoree and Manowlee 

. from the Rajah of Kolhapore within the last four years, i.e. since 
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15. If these arpuracnti juiiify the threats, which have been 
held out by the British Govemraent to the Rajah of defendin? those 
district* lor the Peshwa unless the Rajah should prove hi* own 
rfnttnt to them, there can be iittic doubt awut the policy of enforc- 
ing those threats in the manner which has been adopted. It was 
particularly necessary to do so hi this ease, for, as the Rajah had 
already made several treaties with the Pcshiva since the commence- 
ment of the present dispute and had broken them again as soon a# 
he saw a favourable opportunity, it ivas only to his dread of the 
British Government mat we could look for his adherence to any 
agreement into which he might enter and the British Government 
has sufTcred so many injuries from the Rajah and has so often 
allowed him to evade the performance of his engagements that it 
was necessary to take some dedded step before he could be convinc- 
ed that such conduct would no longer be submitted to, 

16. The restoration of the Peshwa's conquciu appeared likely 
to reconcile the Rajah to the arrai^mcnt and to convince him dr 
the sincere desire of the British cS)vcmmcnt to attend to hi* 
interest* as fcir as was in its power, while on the other hand the 
measure was not likely to give offence to the Peshwa, who in all 
the discussions that I have had irith him since the lubjea was ^t 
mentioned, ha* dedared that he would be p^ccily saiishcd with 
any arrangement that left him in possession or Chickorcc and 
Monowlee. 


17. It is to be observed that the Rajah cannot impute his lou 
of Quckorec and Manowlcc to the imerposition of the British Gov- 
ernment. He has not had possession of either of those districts for 
many years and his attempts to conquer them have led to still 
^eater losses and were more likely to have ended in his own deposi- 
tion than in the recovery of any of his countries that have fallen 
into the Peshwa'* hands ; I understand he had lost territory worth 
10 lack* of Rupees a year ; Chickorcc and Manowlcc arc rated at yA 
and therefore if my account* are correct, he ivill recover heir* 
of Rupee* of revenue which otherwise he must have given up for 
ever. Hi* cession of Malwaun must not be reckoned among his 
losses by this treaty as he obtaiot in exchange for it the protection 
for the British Government and a release from a Debt or 50 lacks 
of Rupee* which the British Goverament had certainly the poivcr 
^ as the ri^t to enforce and which was inairrcd m a manner 
which gave the Rajah no claim to forbearance or indulgence. 

18. The only objection that strike* me to the present agrcc- 

me^ i* that the Peshira may suppose that he owe* the possession 
o and Manowlcc to his own intrigues and may m induc- 

ed by hi* success in this instance to try the *ame insidious policy 
on some ruture_ occasion; but after the reason* I have mennonrf 
tor takmg the d^med districts from the Rajah, I do not fhinV the 
^h of diiappointmg the Pethwa's intrigue* as tuflacient motive 

R would indeed have been reward- 
m the ray intriguci for wUch the 
Pohwa ™ pimuhed. I therefore though! it bat entirely to 
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disregard the machinations of the Peshwa's Court in this arrange- 
ment and to trust to other measure for repressing them in future. 
1 shall take every measure in my power to procure the immediate 
<vxecution of the agreement on the Peshwa's part and I shall trans- 
mit a copy of it to the Right Hon’ble the Governor of Bombay to 
enable him to enforce such articles as depend on that residency. 

19. The enclosed correspondence with Colonel Montresor will 
show tlie movements adopted by the ofiicer in consequence of the 
prospect of hostilities with the Rajah of Kolhapore. His Majesty’s 
47th Regiment marched from this place at the same time when 
instructions were sent to Colonel Montresor to begin his march 
and joined that officer at Pussasowly where his route crossed that 
of the 47th. It is highly creditable to the discipline of the corps 
and to Lieut. Colonel Bland who commands it that although on 
the march to Poona the men were several times lodged in the 
villages on the road and in the houses of the nadves, not a single 
complaint against them has been made either to the Durbar or to 
me since the arrival of die Regiment in the Peshwa’s dominions. 

20. I shall have die honour to send copies of my correspond- 
ence witli Appa Desai during the negotiation with Kolhapore, 
through the regular channel. 

21. Many discussions have taken place with the Southern 
Jagirdars regarding the final ai\rangement of their lands; the 
number of troops which they are to furnish; and other subjects on 
which I shall hereafter have the honour of repordng to your Lord- 
ship. The final adjustment of these questions has been principally 
obstructed by the delays of the Peshwa’s Durbar in sending the 
proper officers to state its claims on the Jagirdars in furnishing the 
requisite papers, and in other matters. These delays however are 
I believe entirely to be attributed to the habits of the Court and 
to the numerous Hindu fesdvals which occur about this dme of 
the year. 

Articles of agreement concluded between the Rajah of Kolhapore 

and Mr. Elphinstone, Resident at Poona, on the part of the 

British Government and accepted by the Rajah of Kolhapore on 

the I St of October 1812. 

1. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
allied Governments of the Honourable Company and HQs Highness 
the Peshwa on the one part, and His Highness the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore on the other. 

2. The Rajah of Kolhapore on his ovra part and on that of his 
heirs and successors hereby renounces all right and claim of what- 
ever description on the districts of Chickoree and Manowlee and 
all dependencies which have hitherto been comprehended in those 
districts. The districts aforesaid are henceforward to belong in 
absolute sovereignty to Row Pandit Purdhan, Peshwa Bahadur, his 
heirs and successors. 

3. All the forts and country taken in consequence of the wars 
occasioned by the disputed clauns to Chickoree and Manowlee 

. from tlie Rajah of Kolhapore within the last four years, i.e. since 
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the month of September 1808 and now occupied b)r the iroopk 
of Row Pandit Paidhan, Peshwa Bahadur, ihall be immediately 
restored to the Raja of Knlhaporc. 

4. The Rajah of Kolhaporc hereby renounces all other claims 
of whatever description on ^w Pandit Pradhan, Pcshtva Bahadur, 
and on all and every part of his dominions with the exception of the 
new conquests mentioned in the 3rd article. His Highness the 
Maharaja likcnvisc renounces ail claims upon Necpauncc His High- 
ness the Raja of Kolhaporc hereby further renounces all claims of 
whatever dcsoipiion on nil the Peshwa’s lubjccii of whatever rank 
and denominauoo. 

j. For the security of the British Trade against a rcnctval of 
the piratical dcprcdationi formerly pmcliscd by the Rajah of 
Kolhaporc’a subjects the Rajah of Kolhaporc hereby agrees on his 
own part and on the part of his heirs and successors to cede to the 
Honourable Company in perpetual sovereignty the harbour of 
Malwaua,* that is ro say me [on and island of Sindoodroog or 
Malwaun and the forts of Puddumghur, Rauj Kotc and Slrjcc Koic, 
with the lands dependent on the said forts and the British troops 
shall immediately be put in possession of the said forts and ihrir 
dependencies. 

6. His Hlghneu the Rajah of Kolhaporc engages on his own 
part and on chat of his heire and successors never to employ any 
armed vcskIs or to permit any armed vessels to be fitted out at 
or to enter any of the sea ports wluch may remain in Hla Highness's 
possession after the cession of the places oeforc mentioned or which 
he hereafter acquire ; and the Rajah agrees that the Honour- 
able Company's Vessels shall have the right to search all vessels 
that may be m the said ports or that may have sailed from rbrm 
and that if any arms are found in vessels so searched, the said 
vessels shall be lawful prize to the Honourable Company. The 
Rajah further engages to permit agents on the part of the Honour- 
able Company to rmde in all ports in his dominions or which may 
hereafter fall into his hands, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
state of all vessels lying in tudt ports and to permit the said agents 
to search the said vess^ 

7. If any ship bearing the Bridih flag or fumiihcd with a 
British pass or belonging to the allies of me British Government 
sbotild hereafter put into the Rajah of Kolhaporc's ports or bo 
driven by stress of \veathcr or any other cause upon his shores. His 
Highness the Rajah of Kolhaporc engages on his own part and on 
that of his heirs and successors that all practicahlc assistance shall 
be rendered to such vessels and the Raj^ further agrees that no 
claim shall be advanced by himself or any of his subjects on any 
vessel belonging to whatever nation that may be ship-wrecked or 
driven by stress of weather upon his shores. 

8. In consideration of the cession of the harbour of Malwaun 
and on condition of the effectual suppression of piracy, the Honour- 
able Company engages to guarantc* such territones as ibnTI remain 
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in the Rajah of Kolhapore’s possession, against the aggression of 
all foreign powers and states. 

9. With a view to the full execution of the agreement con- 
tained in the foregoing article, His Highness the Rajah of 
Kolhapore on his own part and on that of his hens and successors 
engages not to pursue any measures of hostility against foreign 
states without the consent of the Honourable Company and if an^i 
differences shall in future arise between His Highness, his heirs and 
successors and any foreign power or state, the Honourable Company 
shall apply thenaselves to the adjustment of such differences con- 
formably to justice and propriety, and His Highness the Rajah of 
Kolhapore agrees that whatever adjustment of such differences the 
Honourable Company shall determine. His Highness shall 
acquiesce in and abide by. His Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore 
on his part and on that of his heirs and successors engages not to 
urge any claims on foreign states which may have originated pre- 
viously to the date of this agreement. Should the conditions 
contained in this ardcle not be fulfilled by the Rajah, the 8tb 
article is to be considered null and void. 

10. And whereas various demands subsist on the part of the 
Honourable Company against His Highness the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore in consequence of depredations formerly committed on the 
trade of the Honourable Company and its subjects, the Honourable 
Company being convinced of the Rajah’s inability to satisfy those 
demands and of his sincere desire to prevent a repetition of the 
injuries formerly complained of, consents to relinquish all pecuniary 
claims and demands whatsoever against the Rajah of Kolhapore. 


What is written in the above ten articles is hereby agreed to- 
Done at Curveer on the Twenty-fourth of Rumzan. 

(Seal of the Rajah of Kolhapore) 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. 23. — ^The letter contains details of the ResidenPs inter- 
view with the Peshwa and his Minister, regarding the 
Governor-General’s letter which embodies his (G.-G.’s) 
view about the complicity of Peshwa’s minister in obstruct- 
ing negotiations with Kolhapur. The views are expressed 
in the enclosure to this letter. 


From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL 

Poona, 13th October 1812. 


On the receipt of your Lordship’s commands notified in 
Mr. Edmonstone’s dispatch of the iith ultimo, I sent immediately 
to request an audience of the Peshwa which various circumstances 
prevented his granting me till the 7th. 
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a. I then went to the Minutcr't house, which the Peshwa had 
appointed for the meeting. 

3 . As the metam which 1 had to communicate >wu of so 
much importance and as the part of it which relates to the dis- 
mluion of the minister mieht by a liiilc misconstruction be so 
represented as to cxdte muw alara and jealousy in the Peshwa’s 
mmd, I thought it prudent to commit the whole to tvriting and 
after it had been read in my presence to deliver it to Ilis Highness. 
I accordingly carried a note, containing your Lordship’s message 
to the Duioar of which 1 enclose a translation. 

4 . I had only time to inform the Minister of your Lordship's 
extreme displeasure when the Peshwa came in. As soon as me 
usual enquiries had passed, I acquainted His Highness that 1 had 
reported the obsmicuoni which 1 had met wth m my negotiation 
with Kolhaporc, to your Lordship and had added all the expla- 
nations and apologies which hacl been offered by His Highness 
and the Minister; ^t I was concerned to stare that although those 
communicadons had a considerable effect in prevendng the bad 
impression which the conduct of this court must othenrise have 
made on your Lordship, they by no means prevented your feeling 
a great d^ree of surprise and uneasiness at a proceeding so little 
to have been expected from HU Highneu ; tnat I baa been led 
by the greamess of the occasion to commit to paper the message 
which your Lordship bad commanded me to dehver and that wim 
His Highness’s permission it should now be read. 1 also invested 
the propriety oc His Highneu’s desiring such persons to >vimdraw 
as were not required to be present. Tne Pcih^va immediately re- 
quated that he mi^t be tmowed to read the paper hinn;glf, to 
which I consented, unagmlng that it was Uii intention to read 
it on the spot; but His Highness afterwards observed that the 
subject would require a great deal of consideration and that he 
was desirous of examining my note carefully before he returned 
any answer to it. I endeavoured for some time to prevail upon 
His Highness to allow the paper to be read in my presence, afoer 
removing any of the persons present whom His I^ghncss did not 
wish to be acquainted with its contents. I represented that my 
instructions were to deliver your Lordship’s metsare myself, and 
that it was only as a security arainst mUtakes that I haa commit- 
ted it to writing at alL I aoded that some part of the note might 
require explanation and some other observations which were 
rather intended to impress His Highness with the importance of 
the communication tmm to prevail on him to read the note in 
my presence, a drcumstancc to which I did not attach much 
importance. 

5 . His Highu« who seems to have thought that the note 
contained some serious demand on your Lordship’s part was ex- 
tremely averse to aporing himself to the ncccsmty of returning 
an answer or entering Into any explanations without previous pre- 
paration; and accordingly he persisted in his request that be might 
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be allowed to peruse the note by himself to which I at last con- 
sented, begging that BQs Highness would fix a day for me to 
attend him and re^ieive his answer- I continued at the Durbar 
for some time after this conversation but all the persons present 
remained in profound silence till my departure, except at one 
time when the Peshwa said he hoped I did not consider his refusal 
to, read the paper in my presence, as any reflection on me and 
I assured him that I had no such suspicion. 

6. After I w^s gone the Peshwa spoke to the Minister in 
terms of great displeasure, said that he had brought about such 
a disagreement as had never happened in the ten years for whigh 
the alliance had subsisted and left his house without taking any 
further notice of him or showing him the note which I haq 
delivered. 


7. I have since received a message from the Minister in which 
he attempted once more to exculpate himself and desired me in 
the Peshwa’s name and his own to make use of every argument 
and assurance which could tend to remove your Lordship’s dis- 
pleasure. On the receipt of this message, I applied for an inter- 
view with the minister and I shall request an audience of the 
Peshwa before I drop the subject. This application is intended 
to give both His Highness and his minister a deep impression of 
che importance of the occasion but as I know the Peshwa’s aversion 
to ■ personal intercourse on .such occasions I shall not insist on 
receiving his answer from his own mouth if I find him very reluct- 
ant to give it. 

8. Nothing could be better timed than the arrival of your 
Lordship’s instructions on this subject. It will hereafter appear 
that the Peshwa’s late intercourse with he Rajah of Kolhapore has 
not been so guarded as might have been expected, I have also 
received private information which gives reason to believe that the 
acquisition of the districts of Chickoree and Manowlee is by no 
means sufficient to satisfy the rapacity of the Peshwa’s Durbar. 
No sooner was the Court informed that the British Government 

• was determined to put them in possession of those districts, which 
they had all along declared to be the extent of their wishes, than 
they determined to profit by the misakes of the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore and endeavour to obtain some further accession of territory 
on ' the ground of his refusal to agree to an arhitration. They 
accordingly determined to remonstrate with me on the agreement 
which I had concluded, as sacrificing some of their just claims 
and they were for some days busily occupied in searching all the 
treaties between the states of Poona and Kolhapore from the time 
of Sewajee with a view to picking out every artide that could afford 
any countenance to a claim on Kolhapore. Your Lordship’s 
message will I hope have put a final stop to these unjustifiable 

42 
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project*. The caudon ^ThIch it will probably inspire at thi* court 
will also facilitate the execution of tnc agreement with the Rajah 
of Kolhaporc a* far as depend* on the Pesh^m and will make Hi* 
Highness more reasonable in the numerous detail* which are to 
be- settled mth the Jagirdar*, the succc»iful adjustment of which 
iiiu*t in a great measure depend on the candor and moderation of 
the Peshw:?* Government. 

9. I long ago received certain infonnadon of the arrival at 
this dty of a new Vakeel from the Rajah of Kolhapore named 
Sakharam Pandit. I ^vas Informed that hi* object wai to prevail 
on the Peshwa to undertake the arbiinidon of the claim* of tha 
British Government on the Rajah. I have only heard of one com* 
municadon between this Vak^ and the Mimitcr which wm car- 
ried on through Trirabakjee Dainglta. I have not heard directly 
what past between the Minlsicr and the Vak ee l but a* he has allow- 
ed him to remain at Poona and ha* concealed his arrival from 
me, it appear* a* if he intended to make *omc u*c of him which 
he did not wish me to know. The accounts I have heard from 
Kolhapore of the Vakeel’* report*, represent him as stadng the 
Peihwa to have opposed the treaty tvith the British Govern- 
ment to the utmost, and the Rriah himself told KUhan Rao of a 
very threatening spweh of the Peshwa^s which reached the Rajah 
through Trimbokjee Dalnglia and probably by the channel of 
ftnlfhnram Pandit For reasons which I shoula hereafter have the 
honour of stadng I have contented myself with >?atchlng the pro- 
gress of these mtrigucs \rithout making any communicadon 
respecting them to t^ Durbar. 

10. Your Lordship will observe by Kisban Rao'i letter* that 
be states a Vakeel to have been sent to Kolhapore In Gokhla’s 
nam e but charged with a message from the Peshwa. A newt- 
writer whom I sene to Kolhapore give* the same account of the 
Vakeel and both he and KUhan RaO agree in the drift of hi* com- 
mimicadon*. They arc stated by the nc^mvritcr to be ambiguous- 
thc Rajah to be firm in hU negodadon* or steady in his engage- 
ments with the BritUh Government. KUhan Rao rcprc*ents mem 
ly expr e ss ed and capable of being interpreted either as advisine 
ir more unreserved and states their tendency to be to persuade 
the Raja to drop hU negotiations with the BritUh Government or 
u least to avoia all ’ written engagcmcnti. 

11. The concurrence of the intelligence which I have obtain- 
ed in Poona and tbar which has reachM me through two separate 
channris from Kolhapore, I am afraid leave* little room to doubt 
that the Peshwa or hU court have continued their endeavours to 
counteract the negotiation* of the British Government, even after 
my remonstrances and their penitence and professions of amend- 
ment It is easy to conceive the dUgust which thU intelligence 
must give- your Lordship and it U doubtful whether I ought not to 
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renew my remonstrances in a higher tone than ever on this new 
discover)' ol; the insincerity of the Court of Poona; but I trust die 
following reasons will appear to your Lordship to justify my sus- 
pending that course of proceeding until I am honoured with your 
Lordship’s commands. 

12. It is doubtful whether these intrigues of the Poona Dur- 
bar have produced any bad consequence hitherto and I am in- 
duced to hope that they will give rise to no such consequences in 
future. 


13. They may perhaps have instigated the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore to the measures by which he forfeited his claims to Chickoree 
and Manowlee; but, in diat case, the Rajah has less reason than 
ever to complain of the decision, as he has brought it on himself 
by joining in a scheme for deceiving the British Government. It 
will produce no immediate inconvenience to the British Govern- 
ment, on the contrary it facilitates the settlement of the Peshwa’s 
disputes with Kolhapore and relieves the British Government from 
the difficulties which would have occurred had the Peshwa lost 
Chickoree and Manowli m providing an indemnity for Appa 
Desai. 

14. I hope no future inconvenience will be experienced be- 
cause I expect that the message which I had the honour to deliver 
from your Lordship will effectually restrain both the minister and 
the Peshwa from again attempting so dangerous a course. 

15. On the other hand my noticing the late intrigues might 
lead to considerable inconvenience and embarrassment. If your 
Lordship’s knowledge of those intrigues were avowed, so soon after 
the delivery of your message to the Peshwa, it would become in- 
dispensibly necessary either to abandon . the Peshwa’s interest in 
the present negotiations; which could not be done without leaving 
the seeds of confusion in the southern countries; or to insist on 

, the dismission of the Minister; an interference in the internal Gov- 
ernment of our ally which though it may in particular cases be 
just and necessary can never be desirable on general principles. 
At the same time my silence on the subject of the Peshwa’s intri- 
gues will not prevent your Lordship’s taking any notice of them 
that you may judge expedient either now or hereafter. 

16. I have already had the honour to forward copies of :rny 
correspondence with Colonel Montresor subsequent to ‘the Ra!ja!E’s 
;aeceptance of the agreement: I shall transmit a - copy -of that in- 
jstrument In -Mahratta through ‘the Persian Secretary. ’I have 
‘given the -Rajah no reason to -thiiik that yom Lordship \vill Tatify 
^the ' a^eement in person -if it ‘meets ‘\viih your approval, ^because 
il ’-was Un cdoubt whether <-the ‘occasion was - df -silffieient importance ; 
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buL it ulch an act u not mcontlitcnt mth the practice of the Gov 
emment, I have no doubt it uould be a great satufaction to the 
Rajah. 


Trorufalton of a note delivered by Mr. Elpliinsione to 
Hts Htghneu the Peshwa on the •jtlt of October iSio. 

The Right Hoo"bIc the Covcraor-GcncraJ haj heard with great 
surprue and concern of the message tent In Hit f-hghneu the 
Pcshiva’s name to the Rajah of Kolhapore. Contidcring the 
solemn cngagcmcoti which subsitc benveen the Govemmentt, Hu 
Lordship never expected tuch conduct from the Pethwa't Durbar 
towards the British Government and especially at the present time 
when the Bndih Government has enter^ on a difficult and expen 
live undertolung solely for the benefit of Hu Highness the Peshwa’s 
Government, Lormhip entertained a confident expectation that 
no exertion would be ivantmg on His Highness's part to promote 
both the anangement of his own affairs and the attornment of 
the objects of me British Government, but Hu Highness's minis- 
ten m direa opposition to these reasonable expectations, have 
adopted a course which at once renders the object of the Peshwa's 
wishes difficult of attainment and exposes the Bndsh Government 
to actual detriment and loss. As ^ Highness the Pesh^va has 
uniform^ shown a disposition to cultivate the fnendship of the 
Bntuh C^vemment and as he has m this instance disavowed all 
knowledge of the proccedmgt of his mmuten, the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor-General u unwilling to entertain any suspicion un- 
favourable to Hu Highness. It u however meumbent on Hu 
Highness to mninmm such a control over the proceedings of hu 
mmuten as may prevent their mjunng the mieresis of hu alhes 
or shaking the tncndahip between those states and His Highness. 
The acts performed by the Peshwa’s mmuten m their master's 
name, must indeed be regarded by all foreign states as the acts 
of Hii Highness, nor u there any difference between the effect of 
■uch acts on foreign states and mat of the immediate acts of Hu 
Highness. 

On the above grounds, it u obvious that there would be no 
mjiunce m the Right Hon'ble the Govcraor-Gencral’i rcsoluaon, 
if he were to withdraw his attention from the Peshwa's interests 
m the negotiation mth Kolhapore, and to settle the affain of hu 
own Government without any reference to His Highness, and that 
His Highness would have no reason to complam, if Hu Lordil^ 
were to retaliate for the opposition he has experienced from 
Highn ess's nunuteri by relmtjuiahmg all concern m the Peshwa’s 
affairs in. the southern country and makin g such arrangements as 
should secure the tranquUhty of the Bntuh Government, without 
consultmg the Peshwa at alL Such u the substance of the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor-General’s observations on the Peshwa's con 
duct and I have it in command from His Lordship to make the 
following representation m His Lordship’s name to Hu Hi ghm-w 
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The British Government and your Highness’s state have now 
for a considerable length of dme maintained entire friendship and 
cordiality with each other. During that time the Bridsh Govern- 
ment has derived great satisfacdon from your Highness’s alliance, 
and the frieudsliip of the Bridsh Government has not been desd- 
tute of advantage to your Highness. In the whole of this period 
there has been no example of counteracdon on the part of one of 
the allies to the negotiadons of the other nor has there ever occur- 
red an instance in which an opposidon of the interests of the two 
states was disclosed to the observadon of friends and foes, imdl 
the present occasion, when your Highness’s minister has taken step 
which exhibits a clashing of the interests of the two states and 
which if it had been successful would in the first instance have 
occasioned the failure of the plans of the Bridsh Government and 
in the end would have produced a much greater loss and incon- 
venience to your Highness’s Government. If, in such a case, the 
Bridsh Government were to make the dismission of that minister 
a condidon of its assistance in the affahs now in progress, its con- 
duct would neither be inconsistent with justice nor with friend- 
ship. It would indeed be the natural policy of the Bridsh Govern- 
ment (if it were intent on its own interests alone) to state to your 
Highness that your miniker was acting as an enemy to your ally, 
and to represent the necessity of removing him from your presence 
for the preservadon of the alliance. But as the Governor-General 
is convinced that your Highness has no share in the transacdon 
alluded to. His Lordship is not disposed to make any represen tadon 
or demand which might be disagreeable to your Highness’s feel- 
ings and as he has received the most solenm protestadons, from the 
Minister of his intendon to exert himself as becomes him to main- 
tain the alliance in future His Lordship is reluctant to take any 
step to his disadvantage. His Lordship has therefore resolved to 
suspend his just remonstrances on this occasion and to carry into 
effect the measures which have been begun agreeably to your High- 
ness’s wishes and the plan which has ^'eady been determined on. 
His Lordship however considers it as a duty which he owes to 
his friendship with your Highness to inform you that any reped- 
don of the proceedings alluded to will compel him to make his 
own arrangements with the Rajah of KoLhapore independent of 
your Highness and that it may be expected that he will forbear 
from aU concern in the setdement of your Highness’s claims on 
your Jagirdars and publicly acquaint both pardes with his renun- 
dadon of aU interference in their disputes. It is also necessary to 
apprize your Highness that if an instance of hostility to the Bridsh 
Government should again occur on the part of any of your minis- 
ters, His Lordship will consider himself obliged to demand from 
your Highness’s friendship the removal and disgrace of that 
mini ster. 

(A true transladon) 

M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 
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XcUei No. XI.— This is a veiy important dispatch addressed to 
Mr. Edmonstonc, but a copy of which was probably sent to 
tho Resident at Na^ur. It is rather umortunate that a 
portion of tho dispatch is missin?. In this dispatch Elphin* 
stone mokes a moslcriy survey of the family history ox the 
Southern Moratha Jagtrdars, like tho Pntwardhans, 

Desab etc, and some of tho ruling houses like Kolhapur. 
He also traces tho circumstances of their rise to power, 
their relations with tho Peshwa and tho Bridih, ana thei r 
political status nnd importance as estimnted by Duke of 
Wellington so for as tho affairs of the Peshwa in parti cnlar 
and of tho Deccan in general are concerned. He also sag* 
gcits as to how their ofmiis and interests could be so settled, 
as to satisfy tho Peshwa, enstire the most loyal relations 
between thtvm and the Peshwa, and establish peace and 
security in the Moratha coimtiy. 

FHOit— M. ELPHINSTONE. RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— N. B. EDMONSTONE. ChllEF SECY. TO GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Poona, the i8ia. 

1 have the honour to enclose a statement of the Pcsh\ra'i 
elaifm on the Southcm Jagirdors. These papers were recelTcd and 
tmnalaced some monchs ago, but I was obliged to delay thdr trans- 
mission by on indmadon I received from the Peshwa’i minitiert 
that they bad discovered some further demands of which they 
would send me a scatemenL Not wishing to show any amdety on 
the subject. I left it to the Minister to send this statement at his 
own convenience. In consequence I beard nothing of it dll within 
these few days, when I took an opportunity of enquiring about it, 
and was informed that the Pctbwa bad no more claims to bring 
forward. 

a. As the cxplanadons afforded in the Peshwa’i sfotement do 
not appear sufficiently full, I have aulcavoured to collect such 
informadon as may assist the Government in discovering the 
grounds on which Highness’s daims stand, and the manner 
m which the present disputes r^arding them have arisen. I shall 
first give an account or the persons on whom the Peshwa has 
demands. 

3- These persons all bold lands of the Maratta Government, 
but as that Government began to grant lands at a very early 
period and hat ganted them to different dcscripdons of persons on 
very dmrimilar conditions, it is of some importance to fbm the 
holders, and to ascertain to which description those on whom the 
Peshwa has daimt belong. 

I sL In the first class may be placed relations of the Raja of 
Satnra, who were sent to conquer coimtries and aftenrards allowed 
‘ to retain 'them. The more powerful of these chiefs consider the 
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Raja of the Marattas as their feudal superior but since the acces- 
sion of tlie Peshwas at least they have acted rather as confederates 
than as Vassals. Of this description, are the Rajas of Berar and 
Kolhapore. 

end. Officers who hold their lands from a date, which among 
the Marattas, may be reckoned ancient. Some of them contribut- 
ed to establish the Maratta state, and received their lands at once 
as a reward for their services, and as the means of enabling them 
to maintain their troops. Others received lands for the later 
purpose alone. Others received them as the wages of their per- 
sonal service. They are all considered as under the Peshwa’s 
authority. 

3rd. Chiefs \vhom the Peshwas detached on foreign expedi- 
tions, allowing them for the maintenance of their armies, a share 
of the countries which they might conquer. Sindhia, Holkar, and 
others belong to this class. 

4th. Military officers to whom lands were allotted by the 
Peshwa in Jaidad or as it is here called Serinjaum. These persons 
did not hold their lands by a feudal tenure, as has been supposed, 
but were entrusted with the administration of them on behalf of 
the Peshwa. They were to apply the revenue to the payment of 
a particular body of troops. The number and pay of the troops, 
and the personal allowance of the Chief, were fixed. These allow- 
ances were issued under the inspection and control of Durrukdars, 
officers holding their appointments immediately from the Peshwa, 
and accounts of the revenue of the Serinjams were submitted to 
the Peshwa every year. From this, it appears that persons of this 
class are not Jagheerdars, though that term has been so long applied 
to those to the southward, that it would occasion obscurity to alter 
it. This is a very numerous class, and includes persons holdmg 
lands from the Value of 20,00,000 Rupees to that of 10,000 Rupees. 
The Chiefs to whom the Peshwa’s present claims relate, are all of 
this last decription, except the Rajtih of Kolhapore. They are : — 

Patwardhans — 

Chintaman Rao, 

Ramchandra Parashram (commonly 
called Appa Sahib) 

"Trimbak Rao Raghunath and 

Narayan Rao Gangadhar 

Madhoo Rao Rastia, 

Bapuji Gokhla, 

Appa Desai Neepaunkar, and 

^ the De^ai of Kattoor. 
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4. The Pat^ra^dhan» arc descended from Hari Bhut, a Brah* 
min Priest whose son Covind Rao appears to have been the first 
of hit family who entered the military service of the Poona State. 
It ii immaterial to ascertain when he entered the service, but be 
first had bnds allotted for the payment of troops by Madhoo Kao 
the first in the Arabic year t loj about 47 years ago. The Tymiut 
Zaubcih, or imirumeni fixing the value of the lands to be assign* 
cd, and the numbers and pay of the troops, tvas made out in me 
name of Govind Rao alone, but personal allowances were fixed 
for his nephews Paraihram Bhow and Nilkanthrao, and it was 
stated, that of 84>oo horse which Covind Rao was to furnish 2400 
belonged to Parashtam Bhow and tfioo to Nilkanth Rao. The 
Scrinjami lands appear afterwards to have been divided between 
those three persons, and their shares arc now quite distinct. The 
Tynaut ZauMth, however, continued in the name of Covind Rao 
rill his death, when a new one was issued In the name of his son, 
Waman Rao, and on his death, another was made out in the name 
of bis (Woman Rao's] grandson Chinuman Rao for all the lands 
allotted to the Patwardhans. The number of persons holding 
personal allowances, is increased in this lost paper, but the condi* 
dons of service remain the same. The oilairs of the Patwardhons 
;vere not ahvays managed by their nominal chief. While Paraih* 
ram Bhow was alive his abilides gave him a great ascendancy over 
all bis relations! at present the family is endrely divide^ but 
Chintaman Rao is the nominal .head. The present Chlefi are 
Chlntaman Rao, who resides at Songli! Appa Sahib, who resides 
at Tausgaon; Trimbak Rao Nilkanth of Kooroondwan and Narain 
Rao Gangadhar of Merich. This last chief does not derive his 
lands from the original division; his father Balia Sahib was the 
guardian of his nephew Chintaman Rao, and usurped Merich and 
other places during the minority of his ^vartL These shares ^vexc 
confirmed to him about three years ago, by a sunnud from the 
Pcsh>va. The Patwardhons appear to have served without any 
change in their condidon dll tne vnxr of the allies against Tippoo 
In 1791/92, Paiashrara Bhow then received orders to raise a 
large boidy of troops in addldon to his lerinjami horse, and on the 
conduiion of the war, the conquered countnes, including Savanore, 
were assigned for the repayment of the expense he had incurred 
in maintaining those troops. On the death of the last Peshwa (in 
1795) Parashram Bhow attempted to place Chimnajec Appa, 
present Peshwa’s younger bromcr, on the mumud. The attempt 
failed, and in the end, Parashram Bhow was made prisoner and 
the whole of his lands were sequestrated. Dhoondoo Pant Gokla 
was employed to occupy the country thus resumed, and Nana 
Furnavccs, who then conducted the Peshwa'i affiiirs, invited the 
Rajah of Kolhapore to aasift Gokhla in dispossessing the Bhow’i 
rfficers. All the lands held by Parashram Bhow were, by these 
means, recovered, and placed under Mom Pant Furkia, the orothcr 
of Han^ Pant, who held them for a year. The distractions In the 
Peshwa's Government increased during this period, N ana 
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Furnavees was seized by Sindhia, and the Peshwa himself remain- 
ed almost a prisoner in the hands of that Chieftain. The Rajah of 
Kolhapore, who had been so imprudently engaged by Nana in the 
settlement of the southern countries seized the opportunity afford- 
ed by the weakness of the Poona Government and occupied 
Savanore whence he was with difficulty expelled by Gokhla. The 
Peshwa now released Parashram Bjbow, and restored him to his pos- 
sessions, and the Bhow soon after engaged in a war with the Rajah 
of Kolhapore in which he lost his fife. This event took place in 
1799. The relations of Parashram Bhow continued the war against 
the Rajah of Kolhapore, in which they were at first assisted by a 
Brigade of Sindhia’s and by Gokhla on the Peshwa’s part. During 
these transactions the famous freebooter Dhoondia Wagh began 
his depredations, and in 1800, Lord Wellington entered the 
Peshwa’s country in pursuit of him. About the time Lord 
Wellington reached the frontier, Dhoondia surprized the Maratta 
troops who were proceeding to join the British Detachment. 
Gokhla was killed, and Chintaman Rao wounded, and from that 
time. Lord Wellington appears to have received little assistance 
from any of the Maratta Chiefs, except Appa Sahib.' In conse- 
quence, IBs Lordship made over to him all the forts belonging to 
the Peshwa which were retaken from Dhoondia and his adherents. 
While Lord Wellington was stiU on the frontier, Sindhia compelled 
the Peshwa to make over all the lands of the Patwardhans to him, 
and he sent an army about the year 1800, to take possession. At 
this time, they lost some of their Serinjami lands which they have 
not since recovered. They were saved from any serious loss by 
Sindhia’s march from the Deccan, but before long, they were 
attacked by the Peshwa, who made many unsuccessful attempts to 
seize their persons and to occupy their lands; at last, on Holkar’s 
approach to Poona, the Peshwa accommodated his differences with 
the whole Patwardhan family. The war with the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore still continued, and was carried on till 1804, when it was put a 
stop to by Lord Wellington. Since that period, the Patwardhans 
have fallen into disputes among themselves owing to an attempt 
of Chintaman Rao’s to recover the territory taken from him in his 
infancy, by his uncle, but which it seems had been allotted to the 
usurper on a settlement of the family lands, which was made by 
the Patwardhans after the death of Parashram Bhow. Chintaman 
Rao has sometimes attended at Poona since the treaty of Bassein 
and a small body of his troops is now serving in Savanore, but he, 
as well. as the other Patwardhans, have generally rather given un- 
easiness by his restlessness, than afforded any aid to the Peshwa. 

5. The revenue of the country assigned to the Patwardhans, 
appears by the fist transmitted in Colonel Close’s letter to your 
address on the nth of July 1804, to amount to Rupees 31,84,345-60 
some few of the lands, mentioned in that fist, have fallen into the 
hands of Sindhia, and into those of the Rajah of Kolhapore, and 
the remainder with the lands claimed by the Peshwa, constituted as 
far as I can learn, the whole of their possessions. 

43 
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6. The landi of the Pamardlwnj and the troop* which they 
arc bound to maintain, arc divided among tiicsc four chief* in the 
following proportion*; — 

Chlntaman Rao’* revenue (Hone 1800) — 7,i3r633 Rupees. 

Appa Sahib’s revenue (Horse 2000)— 7,54,319 Rupees. 

Trimbak Rao’s revenue (Horse 750) — 2,35,338 Rupees. 

Narain Rao’s revenue (Horse 1300) — 4,50,763 Rupees. 

7. It is obscn-ablc, that the allowed expenses of the I^twax- 
dhan* were always above 35 belts, and the revenue assigned to 
them, appears never to luve exceeded 24 beks and bttcrly to have 
fallen under 22 beks. To obvbtc this inconvenience, it is aerced 
in the &ni Tynaut Zaubeth. that until the Scriniami is completed, 
the number of troops is to be proportioned to the revenue of the 
If ^ ndt. The number of troops in the original plan was 8,000, it was 
afterwards reduced to 6,5^7, and since the occupation of pan of 
Scrinjami lands by Sindhia it has been reduced to 5,95a 

8. The ancestor of the Rastb's vvas a Banker. The 6nt of the 
family to whom lands were allotted, was Dhikaji, who received, in 
1167 FussUcc 49 years ago, an assignment of a country, the revenue 
of vrhich amounted to (0,00,000 Rupees, 9 beks were allotted to the 
suppon of 3000 Horse, and one bcL to the payment of the arrears 
which were at the time due to Rastiah. In 1 169, the last mcDdoU' 
ed revenue was ordered to be applied to the maintenance of an 
additional body of horse, and otner lands were allotted for the pay- 
ment of the arrears. In i8oo, the Peshwa seired Nladhoo Rao, the 
present head of the Rastb family, occupied the lands belonging to 
the faimly in Guzent and Khandesh. and endeavoured to take 
possession of their country to the southward; in this he had only a 
partial success, and in i8m, when Holkar was approaching Poona, 
he released Aladhoo Rao, and restored what he Md siezed of his 
posseuion to the southward and in Khandesb. Aladhoo Rao has 
since generally resided at Poona, and attended the Peshwa with two 
or three hundred men. He behaves with decent obedience, but 
docs no real service. 


9. Hi* Scrinjami is valued at 10,41,008 Rupees, and he is 
bound to furnish 3,30a Horse. 

la About three lacks and a half of the Scrinjami revenue is 
drawn from lands in Khandesh. The rest from Jondi to the 
southward. 

II. Bapoojec Gokhb's unde, Dhoondoo Pant, was originally 
an officer under Parashram Bhow. He was afterwards employed 
imm e di ately by the Peshwa, and had half the districts of Nonl- 
goond and Gudduck allotted to him* in Scrinjam, for the mainto* 
nance of half of his troops; the other half being paid from the 
Treasury. He was killed by Dhoondb Wagh, and was succeeded 
^ Bapoojec the present Hhigf- Bapuji GolSib was the only one 
of the Peshwa’i servants who accompanied the British Army in 
1803, and his present Scrinjanu was onferred on Him at t>n* instance 
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of the British Government, after the conclusion of that campaign. 
When Dhondu Pant died, he was in possession of a large portion 
of Savanore, from which he was allowed to collect money to pay 
his troops; this was given up by Baupoojee in 1804, at the request 
of the British Government, and his present Serinjam is much under 
the expense of the troops which he ought to maintain. He was 
employed to quell the rebellion of the Prittee Nidhi, and to 
occupy his country; this he did, after a long struggle. 

12 . Plis' Serinjamee revenue ought to amount to 1,121,500 
Rupees, but he has only received sunnuds for seven lacks. 

13. The troops which he is bound to maintain are 2,200 
Cavalry and 2,500 Infantry, with guns. 

14. Appa Desai is the hereditary Desai of Neepani. He was 
formerly attached to the Raja of Kolhapore, and afterwards to 
Sindhia; from the last mentioned Chief he received some lands to 
which he had claims in the Peshwa’s dominions, but he was not in 
the service of the state of Poona till 1803, when Lord Wellington 
prevailed upon him to accompany the British Army, and afterwards 
procured his present Serinjam for him. The office of Surlushkar 
was at die same dme, conferred on him. He has since served on 
several occasions, particularly in the reduction of the rebellion in 
Savanore, which he accomplished in a few weeks after the Patwar- 
dhans had protracted their operations for a long time, and he gave 
up all the country he recovered without any difficulty or delay. He 
was for a long time engaged in a war with the Rajah of Kolhapore 
who claimed two of the ffistricts composing Appa Desai’s Serinjam. 
He defeated the Rajah, and took a portion of his country. Appa 
Desai was also detached by the Peshwa into Sawant Warree, for 
the purpose of driving out the troops of the Rajah of Kolhapore 
which had been sent to , occupy that country. 

15. His Serinjami lands are rated at 10,00,000 or thereabouts. 
His force is 2,000 Horse and 500 foot. His own country may be 
worth 60,000 Rupees a year. 

16. The Desai of Kittoor has long been tributary to the Marat- 
tas, his country was conquered by Tippoo, and afterwards 
ceded to the Mahrattas. It is still doubtful whether the Peshwa 
has any right over the country of Kittoor, besides that of levying 
the tribute. The Desai however received a grant of Serinjami from 
the Peshwa in the name of his son. This assignment was only 
made about a year ago, and great part of it has not yet taken effect. 

17. His own country yields him about four lacks of Rupees, 
but his Serinjam amounts to only 1,49,900. He is to maintain 473 
Horse. 

18. The Rajah of Kolhapore though nominally dependent on 
the Raja of Satara, may be regarded as a foreign power. None of 
the Peshwa’s claims imply any other relation. I shall now proceed 
To the consideration of the Peshwa’s claims. 
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19 . The Pcahwa's rlnimi arc, ist that the Jagheerdart ’shall 
perform the conditionfl on which they hold their Jaghcers, ;md 
second that they flV<a 11 give up certain lands and revenues which 
-they have usurped from His Highness. I shall first cxanime the 
conditions on wWch the Jagheers are held, and the mann er in which 
those conditions have been, and arc performed. 

ao. These have been supposed to be vague and undefined, and 
to arise out of ancient anH varying customs, origmally introduced 
in the reigns of the first Maratta Raja, but the first introduction 
of these families into the Peshwa’s service, will be found to be re- 
cent and they appear, on their entrance, to have received regular 
commissions, specifjting the value of the lands, to be assigned to 
each, and the conditions on which they were to be held. 

ai. These instruments certainly refer to the customs of other 
Scrinjamee Chiefs, but it happens lucidly that the only Chief who 
is specifically referred to, is almost the onlj one who has preserved 
his allegiance to the Pcahwa unalttrcd, nil the present ^y. All 
doubtful customs can therefore be settled a reference to his 
practice. This is the Vinchoor Taghirdar. The grounds on' which 
most of the Peshwa’s present daims rest, axe however expressly 
stated in the Tynaut Zaubtehs, so that there will probably be Uttlc 
occasion for referring to andent custom, in course of the present 
investigation. Some alterations may have talten place since these 
Tynaut Zaubtehs were issued, and they must 01 course ^ con- 
sidertcL 

as. Translations containing the substance of the Tynaut 
Zaubtehs granted to Govind Rao, the first of the Patwardhans who 
served the Poona state; to his successor Waman Rao, and to 
Woman Rao’s successor Chinaman Rao, the present Chief arc an- 
nexed to this report, as are trahslationj containing the substance of 
the Tynaut Zaubtehs issued to Anand Rao Bhikaj^ the first of the 
Rastiaa who held lands; to Gokhla, and to the l>aai of Kittoor. 
Appa Desai's lands, were granted at the same time, and on the 
same terms, with Goithla's. As the fim of the series of Tynaut 
Zaubtehs issued to the Patwardhans refers to the usage of the 
yinchoor Jagird^, I have annexed a copy (No. i) of the condi- 
tions laid dotra in his Tynaut 2^ubteh. None of these papers have 
been procured officially, but they were extracted from the Duftcr, 
and may I think, be aepended on. 

22r The following appear to be the original terms of all the 
gnmu alluded to 

«»t. A body of troops, the numbers, description, and pay of 
which is fixed, to be maintained by the Jaghcerdar. The personal 
allowance to the Jaghcerdar is fixed, allowances arc also granted in 
some cases to his rdations, and to some of bis ministcnal officers. 

and. The Ja^cerdar’s troops may be mustered as often as 
the Peshwa pleases. The pay of any of the troops who arc absent 
Muster, must be refunded by the Jaghcerdar, no men arc to 
pass Muster, that arc not of a certain dcsOTprion, and mounted on 
Horses of a certain value. 
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3rd. All the expenses of the Serinjami troops without excep- 
tion are to be paid from the assigned Revenue. 

4th. The expenses of collecting the revenue, and protecting 
the Jagheer in common times, are to be paid from the assigned 
revenue, a portion of the Serinjam is always allotted to this pur- 
pose in the original assignment. There are exceptions to this last 
rule, in particular cases, which are specified in the Tynaut Zaubteh. 

5th. From these conditions arise the Peshwa’s claims to the 
services of the Jagheerdars, and to a commutation in money . for 
their services in years when they were not called on. 

24. The Peshwa’s other claims relating to the Sirinjaumee 
.lands and troops, are founded on custom if they have any founda- 
.tion at all. 

I St. FQs Highness claims a right to appoint Durrucdars or 
officers employed in inspecting the management of the Serinjamee 
lands and paying the troops. This claim does not appear to be 
disputed, but some of the Jagheerdars do not employ the Durruck- 
dars on the offices to which they are appointed. The Peshwa 
insists on their being so employed. 

2nd. The Peshwa claims certain fees which he states to have 
always been paid to his ministers by the Jagu'dars, proportioned 
to the number of their troops. These were probably of the same 
nature with the fees levied by the ministers on the troops paid 
frorn the Treasury. 

3rd. His Highness also claims a fine on the appointment of a 
new incumbent to any of the Ministerial offices of which the 
salaries are paid by Government. 

4th. He also claims a sum of money in consequence of a rule 
introduced by himself in 1208, that a Day’s pay should be stopped 
monthly from the sibundy, or troops employed for preserving the 
internal tranquiUity of the Serinjaumee lands, and that a month’s 
pay should be stopped yearly from the salaries of the ministerial 
officers both for his Highness’s benefit. 

5th. His Highness further claims the arrears of a contribu- 
tion, which he levied on the Jagheerdars in 1 197. I do not know by 
what right this contribution was levied, and I suspect it was levied 
hy force, and without any right at all. 

■ 25. I have heard of no other conditions introduced by custom 
on eitiier side, except- that of continuing the heirs of the Jagirdars 
in the employments held by their predecessors. 

26. The conditions above enumerated appear to have been 
always fulfilled till the accession, of the present Peshwa. 

27. The Peshwa’s reign began with the rebeffion of Parash- 
ram Bhow and it is from that time that almost all the present 
•irregularities appear to have commenced. After Parashi-am Bhow 
.was restored to his Jagheer, he was ordered to join Genetal Harris 
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in the attack, on Tlppoo Sultan. He had jujt been restored to hi* 
Jaghcer after a lone impngoumcnt, and the court of Poona refus- 
ed to assist him with money He was also employed on a national 
war with the Rajah of Kolhaporc, whose country was contig;uous 
to the Bhow’s Jaghecr It is not, therefore, surpnsme that the 
orders for his march were not ob^cd. It seems, maced, to be 
doubtful whether th^ ever were senomly issued- Rasnah receiv- 
ed no order to jom (General Hams but was directed to act against 
the Rajah of Kolhaporc. Dhondu Pant Gokhla, the other great 
Taghcerdar of that nmr., was directed to march, and was preparmg 
himKffjf for executing the order, when Senngapatam fclL 

aS. All the Jagheerdan obeyed the next order* they received, 
whidi were to co-operate with Liord WcUmeton against Dhondia. 
Rasnah alone did not make his appearance, I beheve he was at 
that time at Poona, 

39. The next occasion on which the presence of the Jaghcer 
dars was required, was the war with Holkar Previously to that 
period the Peshwa had gready disgusted the Jaghcerdar* by hii 
treacherous seizure of Rasnah and by his violent and vmmcnvc 
conduct towards the Paewardhans. A reconoliation had, mdeed, 
taken place between His Highness and the Ja^eerdais, but it 
could Kaicely have been expeacd that anv of them would have 
trusted their persons m his power, and stiil less that they would 
make any exemon to support his Government. Several Jaghecx 
dars did however, attend, and among them Chmtanoan Rao 
Patwardhan, but on the first appearance of senous danger, that 
Chief quitted the Peshwa, as dio most of the Chief persons of the 
State. 

3a The next service for which the Jaghcerdars were called 
out was the recovery of the Peshwa's capitm m 1803, and on that 
occasion their conduct was perfeedy connstent with thar engage- 
ments, and ivith the former order of thmgi- The presence of 
Lord Wellman's Army m the southern coimtncs, and his personal 
mflucncc with most of the Jaghcerdars, mduced the greater part 
of them to accompany him to Poona, or repair thither by them- 
seivc*. Major General Close states m a dispatch, dated May aist 
‘803 (a few day* after the Peshwa's entry mto Poona) that no 
sirdar of any consequence was absent except the Prati Nidhu 
the Jagirdar of Akalkotc, and Mallujce Raja Gorcjxjrcb, whom 
the General expected soon to join. The Pran Nidhi ha* since 
rebelled, and has been deprived of his lands, and it is probable 
that the other nvo did not refuse to attend. Mallojec Raja had 
iu« before disringuishcd himself m the war with Holkar, m which 
he accompanied the Peshwa's annv and was desperately wounded 
m one of its defeats and the Rajah of Akulcotc, who adhered to the 
Peshwa dunng all his misfortunes, afterwards repaired to Poona, 
and conimucs to this day to attend at all times with his contingent. 
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31. The breaking out of the war with Sindhia and tlie Rajah 
of Berar, appears to have had a great effect on some of the Jagir- 
dars. When they tvere ordered to join Lord Wellington, Rastiah 
professed obedience, but urged his poverty and remained at Poona, 
from which place he some time after set out for his Jagheer. The 
Patwardhans assumed a more decided line, they positively refused 
to proceed except on certain conditions, and even when the Peshwa 
showed a disposition to listen to those conditions they marched off 
to their Jagheers in defiance of the Peshwa’s orders, and widiout 
regard to his entreaties, and they soon after opened a correspond- 
ence with Sindhia, acting through the whole war as neutral 
powers. 

32. From that time, neither Rastiah nor the Patwardhans 
have served on any important occasion. They have sometime.s 
come to Poona where Rastiah indeed resides. Rastiah once sent 
two hundred horse to serve with Colonel Wallace, and the Patwar- 
dhan’s once obeyed the Peshwa’s orders in attacking the rebels in 
Savanore but in that instance, they acted entirely for their own 
interests, and their general conduct justifies the Peshwa’s complaint 
that instead of serving themselves, they oblige His Highness to keep 
some of his own troops from all other service to watch their mo- 
tions. 

33. I cannot ascertain when the fees and fines began to be 
withheld, nor does the question appear of much consequence. I 
shall now mendon the lands claimed by the Peshwa, which are 
specified in the annexed list, Nos. 8, 9 and 10 contain the claims 
against the Patwardhans. No. ii those against Rastiah; No. 12 
those against Gokhla; No. 13 those against the Rajafi of Kittor; 
No. 14 those against the Rajah of Kolhapore; and No. 15 those 
against Appa Desai. 

34. Some of these lands came legally into the occupation of 

the Jagirdars, but are unjustly retained; others were usurped with 
little or no colour of right, dming the confusion in the southern 
countries and particularly after the present Peshwa’s accession, and 
the rebellion of Parashram Bhow; a period which appears, from 
Mr. Strachey’s correspondence, to be constantly referred to for all 
the great changes in the Southern countries. 1 

35. There are in all parts of the country, villages called Domeh- 
lee, &e whole Revenue of which is granted to individuals, either in 
rewards of services or for other reasons. These villages are never 
assigned as Serinjaum. When a district is allotted to maintain 
troops, the revenue of the Domehlee villages is always ' deducted 
from that of the district, and the remainder gives the sum at which 
the district is rated in the Sunnud. From this it is evident that the 
Jagirdars have no claim on Domehlee villages, more than on any 
part of the Peshwa’s country which is not assigned to them. Yet 
as these villages are intermixed with the Serinjaumee lands, the 
Jagheerdars are often tempted to take possession of them on pre- 
tence that the -possessors have no sunnuds for them, and that they 
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ought to rcFcrt to the Pcahwa. This practice teems to have begun 
cady, as many of the Tynaut Zaubtehs stipulate, that persons hold- 
mg Domchlcc lands arc not to be questioned about their sunnuds, 
but to be left to settle directly mth the Pcshira- Many of these 
lands have now been usurped probably most of them durmg the 
nme of confusion above alludrf to 

36. Pnnnm and Zcmecncc arc grants of the same kind as 
Domchlcc. Enaum is a grant of parr only of the revenue of a 
village, and Zemenee is a grant of a portion of land. The history 
of the usurpation of those grants, and the state of the rbnmK of the 
Peshwa’s and Jagheerdars arc the same as m the ease of Domchlcc. 

37 The land Revenue of the Marrartarls not collected under 
one simple head, as is usual m most pans of India, but is divided 
mto several branches, ansmg from the particular manner m wjuch 
they were acquired, for example, before the Maiattas bad begun to 
malx extensive conquests, they extoned from the Mogul Govern- 
ment a share of the revenues of particular provmces. This share 
was called Sirdaismulhi. After the Mabrattas bad acquired the 
sole possession of the provmccs from which it was defined, the Sir- 
deahmukhi was sail kept distinct from the other revenue- They 
have other divuions of this son besides the customs, and some taxes, 
which ore natuiHlIy distinct from the Land Revenue. It is usual, 
m gnmtmg SennuLnu lands, to reserve some of these branches of 
revenue, but as tncy are to be collected from lands of which the 
Jdgirdar has possession, they naturally fall mto his hands m tunes 
of confusion. 

38. The Domchlcc lands, and some of the smaller Sermjauma 
arc often resumed by the Government- When these are situated 
near the Sermjaum of a considerable Chief, he is often employed 
to take possession of them, and of late the Jagheerdars have retam- 
ed many of the lands ivhich they have thus been employed to 
occupy 

39. They also have frequently taken possession of resumed 
lands m their oira name, on pretence that the former possessor 
owed them money, and sometimes without even that pretext. 

4a Defenceless villages mtemuxed with Sermjaumee lands, 
seem to have been somcdmci usurped m times of confusion with- 
out any pretext at ail 

41 The Jagheerdars have sometimes conquered countnes 
from each other, during their oitn petty wars. This is m reality 
an usurpation from thcTVshwa, and it affects His Highncsi ducctly 
b;^rc\cnting the persons to whom those lands were granted, from 
potorming toe condmons on whidi they received tbtm. 

40. It iN-as usual m all times when troops were required, for 
the Go\tmmcnt to authorize the Jagheerdars to raise men m addi- 
tion to ihdr Sermjaumee force. This description of troops is fr>ll 
cd Etalaukec. The expense meurred by the Jaghcerdar m raising 
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and maintaining them ought to have been paid from the Treasury 
but more frequently a portion of land was assigned to Jagheerdar 
for the payment of the debt. This was sometimes granted for a 
definite time, but more frequently till the debt should be extin- 
guished. Some of the Jagheerdars are stated by the Peshwa to have 
retained lands granted for this purpose long after tlie debt was 
paid. To entitle the Jagheerdar to payment of Edaukee Troops, it 
is' necessary that he should have an order from the Peshwa for 
raising them. 

43. Lands have somedmes been allotted for other purposes 
which the Jagheerdars refuse to give when the occasion on which 
they were granted is past. Of this kind is the village of Wattaur 
given to maintain Parashram Bhow’s Noubat KLanna, and still re- 
tained by Appa Sahib. 

44. Jagheerdars have sometimes been employed to conquer 
foreign countries and provinces occupied by rebels; of late the 
Jagheerdars have generally retained the countries so acquired; of 
this description are the land of the Prati Nidhi taken by 
Gokhla; those taken from the rebels in Savanore by Appa Sahib, 
and those conquered from the Rajah of Kolhapore by Appa Desai. 
The two former affairs have been pardy adjusted, the latter remains 
to be setded. 

45. Most of the lands now claimed have been usurped in one 
or other of the above ways. When they have been taken in any 
other manner, it will generally be stated in the annexed lists. 

46. From these sources arise the Peshwa’s claims to lands and 
Revenues usurped or withheld from His Highness on any of his 
Serinjaumee Chiefs or holders of grants from his Government. 

47. On those claims depends His Highness’s claim to the 

amount of Revenue appropriated by the Jagheerdars in consequence 
of their usurpations. I 

48. It may not be iihproper in this place to mention that the 
Jagirdars have also claims on the Peshwa; those of Chintaman Rao 
and Appa Sahib, were delivered to Mr. Strachey in 1804. They 
are annexed to this report with the remarks and explanations 
which Mr. Strachey added. 

49. Chintaman Rao’s claims are very trifling. Appa Sahib’s 
relate to places in his Serinjaum of which he has been deprived. 
Offices held by his father to which he has not been appointed. 
Promises made to his father and not fulfilled. Jagirs belonging 
to his relations and dependents resumed or claimed by the Peshwa. 
Debts owed by the Peshwa to his father, and lands of his, usurped 
by the Rajah of Kolhapore and the Desai of Eattoor. 

50. Some of these claims seem reasonable, some demands 
have been satisfied, and some are entirely inadmissible. What has 
been said will give some idea of the history and present state of 
the disputes between the Jagheerdars and the Government; before 

44 


/ 
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I offer my suggestions regarding the mode of adjusting them, it 
U necessary that I ihoula state what has already been done for 
that purpose, and what have been the effects of the various lines 
of pohey adopted at different times by the British Government. 

51. Many attempts were made to bring about a temporary 
adjustment during the interval between the Peshwa's arrival at 
Poona and the war in 1803. They all failed, partly from the 
Peshwa’s unaccommodating spirit, and still more from the un- 
reasonableness of the Patwardhans. 


5a. Immcdiatdy after the war, Lord Wellington turned his 
serious attention to the means of effecting a permanent adjustment 
of these disputes. The principal obstacle which His Lordship met 
with in thin settlement arose crom the obstinacy and unreason- 
ableness of the Peshwa, who would be satiafied with nothing but 
the destruction of the Jaeheerdars. His Highness asserted with 
apparent truth, that the Jagirdais had forfeited all claims to their 
lands by their n^lect of the conditions on which those lands were 

C nted to them, and to this postdon he adhered in spite of all that 
rd Wellington could urge respecting the former services of the 
Jagirdars, and the cjrtrcinc impolicy or pressing such a measure at 
a ume when His Highness's Government was scarcely established 
in his capital. 

53. After a variety of discussions on this sulriect. Lord 
Wellington addressed two dispatches to the Govemor’General, in 
which ne submitted his sendmentB on the whole question to his 
Excellency’s dedaion. 

54- In the first of these dispatches dated March 7th 1804, 
after ammadverting in very severe terms, on the Peshwa’s conduct, 
Kirticularly his implicahlc hostility to the great chiefs of his 
Empire, and his encouragement 01 a foreign prince (the Rajah of 
Kolnaporc) in laying waste such of His Highness’s own temtories 
as were posscssca by the Patwardhans, His Lordship gives his 
opinion in the following words. *Thcre is no dount whatever 
that the Peshwa’s Government cannot exist on its present footing, 
unless the British Government interfere in some maimer respect- 
ing the southern Jaglrdars. There will be a contest in the 
Southern port of the Empire, which will, in its consequences affect 
Mysore and the Company’s territories; they ivill be obliged to 
interfere in the end, probably with less effect than they can at pre- 
sent, and in the mean tirae the benefit of the services of the 
southern Jagirdars and their troops is entirely lost.” 


55. Lord Wellington then states bis opinion that the first 
thing to be done is to check the Rajah of Kolhaporc (to accomplish 
this. His Lordship shortly after took measures which were attend* 
cd with complete effect). 

56. ^rd Wellington then goes on ivith the foUoiring obser- 

vations. “In respect to the Southern Jagirdars, the following lines 
of condua may be punued: 

JSt. To concur irith the Pcshiva in destroying them. 
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and. To leave them and the Peshwa to their fate, and allow 
both parties to settle their disputes in the best manner they can, 
without interfering at all. 

3rd. To interfere in a certain degree to ascertain the extent of 
the service to which the Peshwa is entided from the Southern 
Jagirdars, to oblige them to afEord it, and on the other hand to 
protect them from the oppression of the Peshwa’s Government, and 
to guarantee to them their possessions so long as they shall continue 
to serve the Peshwa with fidelity. 

4th. To make them at once independent states, with the pro- 
tection, arbitration and guarantee of the British Government. 


57. In his second dispatch which is dated March 31 st 1804, 
Lord Wellington acquaints the Governor-General that he had con- 
ferred widi Major General Close on the subject of his last dispatch, 
and proceeds to announce his decision in favour of the 3rd mode of 
settlement, adverted to in his former letter. He states the objec- 
tions which had been so often urged against the first plan; observes, 
that if the second were adopted, the British Government would be 
obliged to interfere at last, and that in the meantime, many cala- 
mides would be produced, and the danger and difficulty of the final 
settlement would be greatly increased. The 4th plan he thinks 
would be the best for the company, but adds, that it must be found- 
ed on the fact that the Peshwa has broken his treaty with the 
Company, and other facts on which he is not able to decide. After 
using diflEerent arguments for the necessity of adopting the 3rd 
plan, His Lordship concludes by recommending that (if afEairs 
should settle to the Northward) it should be completed before the 
approaching rainy season. 

58. The Governor-General, in reply to this dispatch, approves 
of Lord Wellington’s sentiments and directs him to proceed to the 
execution of the 3rd plan, stated in his letter of March 7th. liis 
Lordship authorizes Lord Wellington to depute an officer to the 
Southward to conduct the necessary enquiries and negotiations, ob- 
serves that the rains will be the most eligible season for the arrange- 
ment, and that if any external cause should require the march of 
the British troops to the Southward, such a movement may facili- 
tate the proposed settlement with the Jagheerdars. His Lordship, 
however, prohibits the employment of tiie troops on any service 
not required by treaty, and m a subsequent part of his dispatch 
expresses, in tmqualified terms, his utter disapprobation of the 
schemes of vengeance and rapine which the Peshwa had mediated 
against the Jagirdars. 

59. In consequence of these orders. Lord Wellington dispatch- 
ed Mr. Strachey on a mission to the Southern Jagheerdars, and 
instructed him to enter into terms with them. 
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6a The foUovring is the substance of the artidcs which Lord 
Wellington ordered to be condudcd: — 

i5t. The Pcahwa and Jaghecrdan to forget paat injuriea, the 
British Government to guarantee to each Jaghecidar, his personal 
safety, and that of his adherents as long as he served the Peshwa 
with fidelity. 

ani The British Government to guarantee to each Jaghecr- 
dar his lanrla held by regular sunnuds aa long as he serves the 
Peshwa with zeal and fidelity. The British Govrenment to decide 
what lanrin are regularly granted, and the jagheerdars to hold the 
lands in their possession pending the discussion. 

3rd. The condition of the above guarantee is the service 01 
the jagheerdars, each jaghcerdar to be excused one-third of his 
originaj quota on the grounds of the famine and the wars (which 
had long raged at the time when these initructions were issuct^ 
This reduced quota to be always ready when called on by th* 
Peshwa, and a third of it always to attend at Poona under the com- 
mand of a member of the Jaghcerdor^s family. The British Gov- 
ernment to settle the usual number of troops to be supplied by each 
Jaghcerdar : in the meantime the whole quota to be nimished. If 
the Jageerdars infringe this article, the ist and and to be void. 

4th. All lands held without sunnuds, and all lands which any 
j^heerdar may hold as Comavisdar (or Collector) to be given up. 
The British Government will interest iodf to prer^ on the Peshwa 
to allow each Jaghcerdar to retain such of the places above alluded 
to as may be essential to the safety of his jagbeer and the Jaghcer- 
dar can give security for the regular payment of the Revenue. 

6r. Mr. Strachey was instructed to allow the Jagheerdars to 
settle their affairs at Poona if they preferred doing so, to entering 
into engagements with him. Accordingly Rastiah and Appa Sahib 
agreed to come to Poona, and expres^ the greatest readiness to 
settle with the Peshwa- Chintaman Rao on t&s contrary, received 
Mr. Strachey’s proposals very coldly, and declined having any n^o- 
tiation with him; Mr. Stra^cy was then instructed to retire to 
Mysore. 

62. The >var with Holkar soon after assumed a serious aspect, 
and all thoughts of settling with the Southern Jagheerdars were 
for the time laid aside. Lord Wdlington dedarcs in a dispatch 
dated the aist of January 1805 that we ought to wait till the nrita- 
tion produced on the minds of the Pcahwa and Jagheerdars by 
mutiial injuries, should subside, and till the allies arc at peace exter- 
nally, before wc endeavoured to establish the Peshwa's rights over 
the Serinjaumee Innds, 

63. When the subject was resumed ^ the Government, after 
the General peace, it Virus declared to the Resident that all interfer- 

between the Peshwa and the Jagheerdars was to be abstained 
from. 
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64. It is obvious that this is the policy proposed in the 2nd of 

Lord Wellington’s plans, which was rejected the 

grounds above stated. Its adoption has by no means been produc- 
tive of the inconveniences which His Lordship apprehended, at 
least to die extent which might naturally have been looked for. 

65. The causes of this favourable result wiU probably be found 
in the following facts: — 

I St. The Jagheerdars were not aware of the resolution of the 
British Government not to interfere in their affairs. The Peshwa, 
in all probability, held out to them, that any outrage on their part 
would draw down on them the vengeance of the ’British Govern- 
ment. 

2nd. It was impossible for the Resident entirely to abstain 
from interfering with the Jagheerdars. Accordingly Major General 
Close used, on all occasions, when the conduct of those Chiefs 
appeared to threaten the public tranquillity, to expostulate with 
them either through their Vakeels or by letter. General Close 
always made these communications in the most cautious and 
guarded terms, but it can scarce be supposed that they did nol 
tend strongly to confirm the opinion held by the Jaghirdars, that 
the British Government would support the Peshwa with its forces if 
His Highness’s affairs required it. 

3rd. A British force was kept on the Mulpurba during the 
period when the dismrbed state of India was most likely to have 
encouraged the Southern Jagirdars to commit excesses, and Major 
General Close in his dispatches to Government, dated 27th July 
1805, appears to have thought that it was the presence of that force 
alone, which kept the Jagheerdars within any bounds. 

4th. The disunion of the Jagheerdars enabled the Peshwa to 
seize on the lands of many of the weaker Jagheerdars, and he was 
even able to dispossess the Prati Nidhi, one of the most consider- 
able of the whole body. These examples could not but have a 
great effect in restraining the others, and obliging them to observ*^ 
some caution in their behaviour. 

66. All these considerations were not, however, sufScient to' 
keep the Jagheerdars in perfect order. The Prati Nidhi, about five 
years ago, plundered the Peshwa’s country, and conducted himself 
in so outrageous a maimer that the Peshwa was obliged to reduce 
him by force of arms. His Jagheer was attacked and himself made 
prisoner, but the war in which this engaged the Peshwa (?) was not 
concluded till within these few months. Soon after the beginning 
of the Prati Nidhi’s rebellion, Chintaman Rao threatened to jour 
that Chief if the Peshwa took any measures against him, and did' 
actually join him with his troops, by which means the Peshwa was 
reduced to the necessity of withdrawing his army nor was it tiU 
after fresh losses on the Peshwa’s part that he was able to subdue 
the Prati Nidhi. Lord Welfington, sometime, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that we should be right if we acted against both the Prati 
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Nidhi, ar>fi fThintamnn Rao but that, from the employment of our 
troops on other services, we had not the means. Chintaman Rao 
has more than once assembled armies and attacked the Peahwa’i 
country, and those of the Jagheerdaxs who arc in obedience to His 
Highness. On those occasions, it was only by the greatest czertions 
on the part of the Pcahwa, and the strongest remonstrances on that 
of the Resident, that he was prevailed on to put a stop to his depre- 
dationi. He has also done considerable damage to me Peshwa bj 
harbounng freebooters pursued by His Highness’s troops. It is 
only a few months, since CTbinraman Rao attacked the Peshwa's 
districts of Belgaum. A Battle was fought between him and the 
Governor but the Peshwa having sent a strong reinforcement to 
Belgaum, nhinmman Rao was tmliged to desist. The conduct of 
Appa Sahib has never been so violent as that of Chintaman Rao, 
and it hat bccn too lately before the Government, to require being 
brought forward again. The other Patwardhans have been little 
heard of. They arc probably the least turbulent of the family. 
During the wars with Sindhia and Holkar, the Patwardhans have 
always corresponded with the enemy They received an agent of 
Holk^’s with particular respect, and allowed an officer of that 
Chieftains to recruit a constdemble force which assembled at 
Meritch. In short, though the Jagixdars never joined in any con- 
fedeiacy often occasioned much uneaamen, 

and a considerable Briosb force was always required to watch them. 
Besides these more violenc proceedings, the Patwardhans, not only 
kept their usurpations, but m several instances made new ones, on 
a very large S(^c. The whole of the old Jagirdars also withheld 
thdr contingents from all services not connected with thdr own 
interest. All the Jagirdars were called on last year to march to 
the frontier for its protection against the Pimlajies, but not one 
stirred. Even Gokhla and Appa Desai who have received their 
Jagheers since the Treaty of Baiscen and who were at the first per- 
fectly fiuthful, have been infected by the example of their nagb- 
hours. They have in consequence joined in the dvil wars of the 
Jagirdars, made considcrahlc usurpations from the Pcahwa, nor 
could they any longer be dependea on for service, unless in very 
favourable circumstances. Tney also refused to march against the 
Pindarics last year. The effect^ of this unsettled state of me South- 
ern countries nave spread to the Peshwa’s province of Savanore 
which besides less important disorders, has once been in open rebd- 
Uon- The bodies of frcdxwtcrs which the present state of the 
Southern countries has created, have also, on two occasions at least 


made incursions into the territories of the I'Jizam and the Rajah of 
Mysore. 


67. Tt^ state of nff.iin is, however considerably altered for * 
the brttcr lincc the interference of the British Government in the 
disputes between the Peshiva and Appa Sahib. Many places ivcrc 
Tecovered from Appa Sahib by the immediate operation of that 
Interference and ms disposition to encroach has probably been 
cheeked. Rasiiah has since ^ven up the strong fort of Baddaumy, 
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and the Pergunnah of Baugulcote and Jauly Haul. Gokiila has 
given up tlie forts of the Prati Nidhi’s country, and has left the 
settlement of the lands to the Peshwa. Chintaman Rao has sent 
500 men to serve under Sirsoobahdar of Savanore. They were 
first employed against Hoongoondy, a village which rebelled in 
Savanore. After the capture of that place the same troops served 
against Hoobly, and are still with the Sirsoobahdar. Appa Desai 
at present shows an inclination to come to some adjustment about 
the conquests gained from Kolhapore. 

68. In considering the measures which may now be adopted 
with respect to the Jagheerdars, the following questions present 
themselves : — 

I St. Whether the Peshwa's claims are just ; 

and. Whether the British Government is bound to assist, the 
Peshwa in enforcing his claims, supposing them to be just ; 

3rd. Supposing the British Governmeiit at liberty to grant or 
refuse its assistance as it may think proper, whether it is expedient 
10 assist the Peshwa ; and 

4th. To what extent it is expedient to assist him. 

69. The first question cannot be answered with any precision 
fill the answers of the Jagirdars to the Peshwa’s demands, have been 
heard. It seems, however, to be admitted on aU hands, that some 
of the Peshwa’s claims are just, ''particularly His Highness’s claims 
to the Military service of the Jagheerdars. The second question 
depends upon the application of the terms of the treaty of Bassein 
to the present case, and the decision of it must rest witli the Gov- 
ernment. As the remaining questions depend, in some measure, 
on local information,- 1 shall take the liberty of offering some re- 
marks on them. 

70. In case we do not interfere to settle the disputes at once, 
one or other of three courses of events must take place, either the 
Peshwa will reduce the Jagheerdars, or the Jagheerdars will entire- 
ly throw off their allegiance or things will remain as they have been 
for these last nine years. 

71. If the Peshwa would raise an army such as he could main- 
tain without an effort, he would be able in the event of peace 
continuing to reduce the Jagheerdars to obedience vtithout difficulty. 
Even with his present force he has greatly reduced some Jagheer- 
dars, and entirely extirpated others. The Pratinidhi, the Jagirdars 
of Baramati and Belgaon, and Ganpat Rao Ganesh have been 
entirely deprived of their lands and those held by Madhoo Rao 

Rastiah diminished. By continuing his present 

system, the Peshwa may possibly reduce all the Jagirdars without 
any decided interference on our part, in which case he would de- 
prive them of their lands, and all the bad consequences of the first 
of the plans contemplated by Lord Wellington would infallibly 
ensue. 
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ya. It IS also possible that the Jagheerdan may be allowed to 
retain their lands uU the Peahwa's rfaimw arc considered as extmet, 
and till every mark of obedience which they now show, is entirely 
laid aside, both of which may take place at no very distant period, 
or the Ja^hcerdara may wm their entire mdcpcndcnce, artcr a 
struggle with the Peshwa. Supposmg cither of these events to take 
place, without the mtervcncion of the British Government m favour 
of the jagheerdars, there would be strong reason for apprehending 
that they ivould disturb the ncighbounngrouutncs, or form com 
bmations with the enemies of the alhes. Tlicrc can certainly be no 
reason for expectmg that they would behave better m those respects 
than they have done hitherto, and the power of the alhes to res- 
irain thcir turbulence would be much less than it ever has been 

73 The success other of the Peshwa or the Jagheerdars might 
be expected to be preceded by a struggle, m which the neighbour- 
mg possessions of the Company, the the Rajah of 

Mysore, and the Peshwa would have a chance of suffering material 

ly 

74. How the Jagheerdars would conduct themselves if they 
r enam ed m thcir present condicioo, and our interference were 
cnurcly withdrawn, it u difficult to (xnjccture, as the experiment 
has never fairly been tned, but the manner m which they have 
actually conducted themselves, is known and I think, it appears 
that they have behaved with greater or lets moderauon, accordmg 
as we teemed to be more or leas able, and disposed to mterfere m 
their concerns, and coosequendy that the Jagheerdars, on their 
present footmg require frequent micrfercnce on our part to prevent 
great disorders and always require it most when it is least m our 
power to afford it- 

75 From these premises it appear to follow that it u dcur 
able for the Bntish Government to mterfere for the purpose of 
making such an arrangement os it may approve and that it is 
idtisame for the Bnoan Government to chose its own time for 
lntcrfcnn& and to settle the Joghctidars on such a footmg as may 
prevent th^ distractmg its attention at any future period- 

76, It appears probable that this might be effected without 
any opposition from the Jagheerdars. 

77 It is true, that a former negotiation, undertaken for this 
purpose, was unsuccessful, but there ivcrc circumstances, at the 
drac, unfavourable to its success. Mr Strachey states the foUowmg 
causes of Jagheerdars did not think the terms 

advantageous (a* they certainly arc not), that 
owmg to the weakness of the Pcshivn, and the moderation of the 
Bntun, they thought they had nothing to dread from either of 
those powers, tl^t the Peshwa’s Government countcraacd, 
Mr Strachey, and exated m the ramds of the Jagheerdars a strong 
duirust of His Highness's good faith. Besides these causes, the 
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distractions of the Peshwa’s country, the unsettled state of his Gov- 
ernment, the full employment of the British Troops, and the 
recent enmities between His Bdghness and the Jagheerdars, must be 
taken into the account. Yet even at that tiihe, the Jagheerdars 
professed the greatest readiness to serve, and it was Mr. Strachey’s 
opinion, and I believe Lord Wellington’s that if the Peshwa would 
have forborne to molest people who were willing to serve him, if 
he would have agreed to pardon old ofEenders, and forego old 
pecuniary demands, he would at that time have efiEected a settle- 
ment of his Southern Dominions. 

78. If the Peshwa would now adopt those principles, there 
can be little doubt that they would succeed, as most of the obstacles 
which prevented a settlement in 1804, are now removed. 

79. The Jagheerdars will certainly be more reluctant to part 
with their usurpations than formerly, because they have been 
longer in undisturbed possession; but I do not think this will weigh 
against the disadvantage which results to the Jagheerdars from the 
power which the allies possess of bringing their whole force against 
them. At aU events it is an obstacle wmch will increase by being 
left alone and if the Peshwa’s claims are to be enforced at aU, it 
will be best done before the Jagheerdars conceive that they have 
acquired a prescriptive right to refuse compliance with them. 

80. I do not however suppose, that proposals founded on the 
principles above stated, would be resisted ,by any of the Jagirdars 
still less do I think there would be a general combination to oppose 
them. 

81. Such moderate demands would present nothing to drive 
the Jagirdars to desperation, or even irritate them to any great 
pitch, and none but desperate men, or men under the influence of 
violent passion, would engage in so unequal a contest. Many of 
the Jagheerdars are very ridi, and they have all large landed pos- 
sessions, which they hold legally, and which they would be un- 
willing to risk for the chance of keeping their usurpations. 

82. If any resisted, it could only be the most violent and 
turbulent among them, and the Jagheerdars have shown no such 
spirit of combination as would lead us to expect that they would 
all provoke the British power merely because one of their body had 
done so. Chintaman Rao certainly took part with the Prati Nidhi, 
and entirely for the pu^ose of preserving the power of the Jagheer- 
dar but this was at a time when the allies were so fully employed, 
that they had not the means of chastizing insubordination among 
the Peshwa’s subjects. When the Peshwa was again obliged to 
attack the Prati Nidhi, after the peace with Holkar, Chintaman 
Rao was easily persuaded by the Resident to leave the Prati Nidhi 
to his fate, and for the five years which were occupied in disposses- 
sing that Chieftam, none of the Jagheerdars attempted to interfere 
in his favour. In course of the same period, some other Jagirdars 
have been dispossessed without creating any sensation among the 

45 
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Tc*t- In the dispute* tnth Appa Sahib, there was no disposiuoii to 
confederate among the Jaghcerdara, although the pomta m 
dispute were 6uch a* equally affected the whole body 

83. From these fact*, I am mdmed to believe that the Jagir- 
daiB are unlikely to confederate against the Peahwa, except m times 
when the alhes arc *0 much occupied by other war* as to be unable 
to act with vigor agamet ruch a combination. Supposing however, 
that a confederacy could be formed, a view of the particular ar- 
cumstance* of caci of the Jaghccrdai* will show that it is not likely 
to be extensive. 

84. Gokhla and Appa Desai are on bad terms with the other 
Jagirdars, and arc at pretent m obaiicnce to the Peshwa, and 
attached to the Bntiih Government. As they both maintain the 
whole of their Sennjaumee troops and have served when required 
on all occasions but one, they would not be affected by the demand 
for thor service. They would be required to give up their usurpa 
tions whidi arc recendy acquired, and bear no proportion to the 
lands, regularly assigned to them, betide* which Gokhla would 
lose, by rebcUian, the ceitatn prospect of obtaining grant* of addi 
Uoiul lauds, more than equal to those which heboid* without 
authority, and Appa Desai would be left if he rebelled, to fight his 
own battle with the Rajahs of Kolhapore and Sawant Wan, if not 
with the Patwardhani and Gokhla- It is therefore very unprobable 
that these Chiefs would join in a confederacy against the Bnuah- 

85 The Desai of Kittor would only lose an annual mcomc of 
45 000 Rupee* by this arrangement while be would gam all that 
part of hu Scnnjaumcc land« whidi arc now held by the Patwar- 
dbani he would not be called on for troops unless this Sermjaum 
were assigned to him, and if it were, he would be ^ad to fuimish 
them, for though aware of that condition, he is anxious to receive a 
Sennraum. There arc several Jaghcerdars beside# those mentioned 
In tm* dispatch, but they arc oU on good terms with the Govern* 
ment, and none of them arc of any consequence except Bapoo 
Slndhia, who derives some importance from bis possessing the 
Fort of Dharwar He 1* the Peshwa'* Governor, but not unoCT Hi* 
Hiphne**’* authonty He i* however unlikely to jom m any con- 
fedeiacy against his master, particularly m a dispute in which he 
has no concern. 

86. The pnnapal losers would be the Patwardhan* and 
among them Appa Sahib. He has still usurpation* to restore, to 
the amount of 3,00,000 Rupee* annual Revenue or thereabout*. 
Cb i nt a nv i n Rao is only called on for about 45,000 Rupees, and 
Tnmbak Rao for lo/xio Rupees and they would acquire Serm- 
laumcc lands to a considerable amount which have been seized 
by the Raiab of Kolhapore and the Desai of Kittoor There is no 
daim for laod* on Naram Rao of Meritch, but the whole family 
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would be required to furnish their contingents, and would 
certainly loose a good deal of their present ifidependence. 
Whether they would consider the enforcing of just and moderate 
demands as a sufficient cause for open rebellion it is not easy to 
say, but considering the force that would be opposed to them, an 

the little hope they have of acquiring allies, it seems 

rather improbable. The utmost force they could assemble would 
not be sufficient to prevent the occupation of the principal places 
belonging to them, which I cannot suppose they would be willing to 
stake on the chance of remaining in their present state of insub- 
ordination. 

87. The only Jagheerdar at all likely to join in a struggle 

against the allies, is !^stiah, and has given up the most 

valuable of his usurpations actually attends himself at 

Poona. I do not think that the Peshwa’s demands would make so 
much difference in his condition as to tempt him to resist them by 
force. He would besides, immediately lose his lands in Khandesh 
which form a third of his Serinjaum. 

88. The Rajah of Kolhapore might, perhaps join the Patwar- 
dhans, not so much for the purpose of resisting His Highness’s 
present demands, as for that of recovering Chickoree and 
Manowlee, and other places which he claims, and which are held 
for the Peshwa by Appa Desai. His interests, however, are essen- 
tially different froih those of the Jagheerdars, and it is probable 
that no hearty union would take place between them and the 
Rajah. 

89. If the Patwardhans did rebel, and were supported by 
Rastiah and the Rajah of Kolhapore, they would still be unable 
to make any formidable opposition. 

90. I have no information about the Rajah of Kolhapore’s 
country but he cannot be very stronger as he has been conquered 
by Appa Desai. 

91. The Patwardhans have at present only 900 Horse and 
1,700 peons, Rastia must have less. 

92. The present state of the southern countries keeps up a 
number of adventurers, who might be entertained by the Jagirdars 
It is said that there are 10,000 or 15,000 Horse of this description. 
They are however unconnected with any particular Chief and 
would serve the Peshwa as leachly as • his enemies. They are 
described to be very bad troops. 

93. The Peasantry of the countries beyond the Kishna are 
warlike, and have been known to defend their villages against 
very superior force; many of these villages were, however, easily 
taken in the Campaign against Dhoondia, and they would proba- 
bly offer no opposition after the principal places were reduced. 
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94. The JaghecrdarB alluded to, have several Forts, but none 
capable of ofEenne much resistance to regular troops, except Mcnch 
on the fall of which the fate of the rest might be expected to 
depend Kooaieul is a strong fort, but small and ill^rovidcd with 
oromance, Junuumdec has me same disadvantages with Kooaigul, 
and IS not so strong a place, none of the others arc of any note. 

95 The capture of one or two forts would probably break 
up the confederacy, if it did not, the rest of the country would be 
occupied and m tne meantime, troops of the Rajah of Mysore, 
the Nizam and the Pethwa, would be employed m protecting their 
respective countries against any inroads that might be made mto 
them If the country was reduced, the jagheerdars would 
not be more formidable than any other plunderers and. .so 

as the Pindanes, who have never the with impunity 

96. It IS to be observed that the Peshwa’s situation with 
respect to the Southern Jagheerdars is much improved amcc hi* 
means of actmg against them were last discussed m 1804, he 
havmg obtamed possession of the provmcc of Savanorc and the 
strong forts of Badaumi and Bclgaum, which arc equalled by nonr 
m the southern countries except Mcntch and Dharwar 

97 But the difficulty of reduemg the Jagbeerdais becomes a 
quesnon of inferior importance, if it appears to the Government 
^t they have always shown a disposiaon to turbulence when the 
Armies of the alhes were engaged in any extensive war In that 
case even supposmg that they would all umte to oppose us, and 
that Gokhla Appa Gesai, ana the Dcsai of Kittoor were so much 
disaffected as to join them agamst the Pcihwa to their ovm obvious 
detriment, and supposmg that m consequence their reduction should 
become a matter of much difficulty, it would soil re main to be 
considered whether this combination is not as likely to taVe; place 
at some more meonvement time, and whether it is not expedient 
to provide agamst such an event by enforcing the Peshwa's lust 
dnims when all advantages happen to be on the side of the allies. 

98 If the Govemmeot should thmlf it to mterfere 

at all it iTiU be proper to enquire how far its mtcrfcrcncc ought to 
be camed- 

99. The first question will then be, whether it ought to against 
the Peshwa m the design which he evidently still harboured of 
dispossculng the Jagheerdars. There can be very httle hesitation 
In deadmg this m the ncmtivc Besides many other arguments 
brought forward by Lord Wellington against this course of policy 
there Is one which seems qmte dcasivc. It is that the great 
dcfca of the Peshwa’s Government u the httle influence t^ch 
his officers possess over the people under them and the httle 
intcrat which they have m the prospenty of the country subject 
1° u authonty Both these advantages ore possessed by the 
Jagheerdars and that In a part of the country where they arc more 
raiuircd than In any other 'iTie dejtmction of io 
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many great Chiefs could not fail throw the country 

wliich they had possessed into great from which 

such officers as the Peshwa’s would very unlikely to 

extricate it. A resolution to dispossess ; the 


Jagheerdars, would also be very sure to occasion a 

with those Chiefs, which on any other plan is unlikely to occur. 
Accordingly this plan has been decided to be impolitic by the 
highest authorities former occasions, as it probably 


tvili be on 

100. It would therefore be necessary condition 

of our interference, that the give up this design, 


and allow to guarantee their 

Jagirdars as long as they should serve His Highness with fidelity. 
The Peshwa ought also to engage to satisfy such claims of the 
Jagirdars as the British Government should judge to be equitable. 

1 01. There would then remain the following claims on His 
Highness’s part to be adjusted: — 

I St. That the Jagheerdars should restore the lands and 
Revenue tvhich they hold without authority. 

2nd. That they should refund the Revenue which they have 
gained by the usurpations. 

3rd. That they should obey the Peshwa, and serve with the 
troops when commanded. 

4th. That they should refund the money allowed to pay to 
Serinjami force during the year, when they chd not serve. 

5th. That they should pay certain fees to His Highness the 
Peshwa with arrears. 

6th. That they should pay some fees to His Highness’s 
ministers with arrears. 

7 th. That they should pay the arrears of the contributions 
levied in 1197. 

8th. That they should employ the Durrukdars appointed by 
His Highness (Letter incomplete in the volume-portion missing). 

Letter No. 25. — ^The letter refers to the discussions between the 
Resident and the Peshwa’s Ministers regarding the territorial 
adjustments between the Peshwa and Appa Desai, the assist- 
ance which the Bhonsla had sought from the Peshwa to 
expel the Pindaris, and the investiture of the Rajah of 
Sawantwari, who had succeeded his father. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Poona, the 3rd January 1813. 

I this evening waited on the Minister to urge the immediate 
surrender of the Rajah of Kolhapore’s territories which Appa Desai 
continues to retain, notMthstanding strong and frequent remon- 
strances on my part. 
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а. The Mmutcr umncdiatcly promised to giTc stnct orders on 
the subject to Appa Dcsai and to ratfe severe notice of hu dis- 
obedience if It were again repeated, at the same time he diKrlaim^d 
all pretensions on the Peshwa’t part to the country m question and 
to cvcrythmg besides Chickorcc and Manowlec. 

3. He took this opportumty of enquiring whether he might 
now send officers to take possession of the lan^ which Appa Desai 
held without authority, a measure which he had before suspended 
at my requesL I told him that the resumption of those lands 
might be considered hereafter, but that the restoration of those 
belongmg to Kolhapore was an affair of primary importance m 
whidi the honour of His Highneas's Government as well as that 
of the British Government was deeply mvolved- 

4. The Miniitcr then produced papers respecting the musters 
of the contmgcntB belongmg to the Patwardhans whida were taken 
sometime ago, but concemmg which there were several pomts to 
settle. By the Minister’s accoimt, the contmgents are very defiaent 
and I readily undertook to msist on their b^g completed. 

5 Many other topics were afterwards mentioned of which 
the foUowmg are the prmapah The Minister urged the march of 
the Bnaah troops againw Soondoor, and at the same time objeaed 
to the demand of payment for the expense, saymg it \?as a tnfle 
and ought not to be mennaned. I admined that it would probablv 
be only a tnffe and might be nothmg, but that the pnngple was 
important and that it was desirable to fix the limits of the service 
demandable from the Bntiah troops ivith prcosion. After some 
further discussion m which the Miniatcr held the same language os 
before, I said the troops should march but that the Minister must 
remember what I had announced to him. The Munster said that 
lie should of course remember it. but that he could not mention 
It to the Peahwa. I shall, therefore, defer wntmg to Colonel Dowse 
oil I rccave more cxpliat acknowledgment of the pnnaplc m 
quesoon. 

б. The Mimstcr then produced some letters from the Rajah 
I f Bcrar and Shndhar Panmt to the Peshwa, m which the former 
professes himself the servant of this state, complains that; the por 
oon of the Pcsh^7a's domimons which arc m his charge arc left un 
protected against the devastaoons of the Pmdancs ana called on the 
Peshwa as ms Sovereign to assist him. After reading the letters 
he asked my advice about the reply to be returned to them. I 
advised him to wnte a avil refusal pomtmg out that the Rajah 
had no daims on the Peshwa and could expect no assistance from 
him. The Bhow then said that it would not be becoming the rcla 
tion between the states to show a want of mtcrcit m the Rajah’s 
welfare and proposed wntmg some loose promises of assistance 
wluch It would not be necessary to perform. I remonstrated against 

plan as calculated to mislead the Raiah and as implicating 
the ulih of all the alhed Go\emmcats, adding that 3 sudi a pro- 
nuse were made, it ought to be with Your Lordsbip’i approbation 
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On. this, the Minister said it was no new thing and that the Rajah 
was an old servant of the state, on which all the usual discussions 
regarding the Peshwa’s supremacy were renewed. At last it was 
agreed that the Peshwa should write to say that the allies would 
do their best to prevent the entrance of the Pindaries through 
their part of the Deccan and that the Rajah must endeavour to do 
the same, 

7. The Peshwa’s demands for the surrender of Ahmednagar 
was then brought forward and discussed for a considerable time, 
but after I^had frequently acknowledged that the fort was the 
Peshwa’s, the subject was dropped for the present. 

8. The Minister then mentioned the disputes with the Gaikwar 
State, and expressed his anxiety to have them brought to a close 
on which T told him that the Gaikwar’s Vakeel was as anxious as 
he could be for such a termination of this protracted discussion 
and that I had often urged him (the Minister) to come to an adjust- 
ment with him; that the Gaikwar Government was now sending a 
new Vakeel for the purpose of bringing the affair to a close and 
that I hoped the Minister would exert himself to that end. The 
Minister said he had been waiting all this time for the judgment 
of the British Government on the points under discussion, expressed 
some unwUlingness to have the Vakeel changed and insisted on 
the expediency of the disputes being brought as soon as possible 
under Ifour Lordship’s decision; he said that the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment knew nothing of the Gaikwar State but as an ally of ours and 
that we only could adjust their disputes. I replied that the British 
Government was quite ready to undertake the arbitration but that 
if the two Governments could settle the whole or any part of 
their disputes among themselves, it was by far the most desirable 
arrangement. The Minister assented to this and said he would 
begin tomorrow morning and endeavour to settle with the present 
Vakeel before the Peshwa set out for the Konkan, which tiis High- 
ness is to do in course of a fortnight. 

9. He afterwards brought forward some claims on His High- 
ness the Nizam, one of which related to Sailoo Munta and the 
others to Amrapoor and another place, on the subject of which I 
shall address the Resident at Hyderabad. 

10. He concluded by saying that the Rajah of Sawantwari 
was dead and that the Peshwa was about to grant an investiture 
to his heir. I took this opportunity of alluding to the intended 
treaty with the Sawantwari State. I said that I had before 
acquainted the Minister with the intention of the British Govern- 
ment of entering into a treaty with tliat State; that he was of 
course apprized of the engagements into which Captain Schuyler 
had entered; that they had not yet been ratified by Your Lord- 
ship and therefore I did not communicate them to this Court 
but that in the meantime I was sure they would not affect any 
of the rights which His Highness was still in the habit of exercising 
over Sawantwari and that if I were certain that the right of investi- 
ture was of this nature I would not object to it, provided it were 
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not likely to produce disputes or to lead to any aggression against 
the Sawannrari territory. The Minister assured me that it was 
an undoubted right and could have none of the consequences I 
alluded to, and he soon after offered to send me the papers which 
bad past between this state and Sawantwari to enable me to judge 
of the connection. I a g r eed to this proposal and hope in conse- 
quence to be able to inform Your Lordship whether the Peshwa 
has any rights which arc at all likely to dash with the intended 
guarantee. All the information I have yet received leads me to 
uiink that His Highness has such rights and that he would be 
greatly disgusted if they were mterfcrcd with. 

II. I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship that Appa 
Dcaai arrived at this place some dap ago with a force reckoned 
at 3,500 Horse, 1,500 Foot and 14 Gtma. Among the Gifts which 
he presented to the Peshwa at his visit, were five brass guns, he 
has been at the Residency after his arrival but I had no conver- 
sation on business with him. 


Letter No. 26 . — ^The letter intimates that the Peshwa was keen on 
forming a battalion of his own under the training and com- 
mand of British officers and that he wanted Obtain Ford 
to take zip the work. The discussion that the Resident bad 
with Sadashiv Mankeshwar regarding the exchange of text!- 
tone* between Apra Detai and the Raiah of &Ihapar Is 
aho referred to. The ancertain boondang* of Chkkoiy had 
caused much trouble to the Resident 

Fro>i— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT, HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL 

Poona, the 16th January 1815. 

After a good deal of consultation between the Peshwa, the 
Minuter, Captain Ford and myself. His Highness had decided on 
the establishment of his Battouons, the native part of which was 
orig inall y proposed by Major General Close, and to which it Is now 
proposed to make an addition of Six European officers of infimtry 
and one of Artillery, 10 Sergeants and 4 Gunners. 

3, The Peshwa blmselF had selected Captain Ford for the 
command and I thought it expedient to leave the choice of the 
oth^ officers to Captam Ford, subject to the approbation of tEc 
British authoritic*. Cmtain Ford accordingly pitched on Captain 
J. Hicks of the and Battalion, and Regiment, Bombay Native 
lufan^ and Lieutenant Betts of the same Corps to command 
Battalions and those officers have recommended Leut. Evan Davis 
of the lit Batu^n, 7th Rc^ment, and Licul Frederick Hicks of 
the and Battalion, and Regiment, for their adjutants. Licutc- 
Thew is proposed to instruct the Artillery and one other 
oniccr remains for Captain Ford to fix on. 
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3. The equipments of the Corps and the pay of the officers 
and men have been settled on tire most liberal footing and I have 
no doubt that these Corps will be superior in efficiency to any 
that have yet been raised in any native service. 

4. In course of Captain Ford's intercourse with the Peshwa 
and the Minister, a considerable degree of anxiety was manifested 
to secure his fidelity. He was repeatedly told that the Peshwa 
would do nothing except in concert with the British Government, 
but that he would be expected to obey His Highness and above all 
that he must abstain from intrigues and recognize no authority in 
the Mahratta state but that of His Highness. Throughout the 
whole arrangement the Peshwa showed the strongest interest in its 
progress, he drew up minute calculations of the expense in which 
he included many little articles which no native could have been 
expected to have known and in all the establishment he proposed, 
he showed equal judgment and liberality. 

5. When the whole arrangement was determined on, I waited 
on His Higliness accompanied by Captain Ford and after compli- 
menting His Highness on your Lordship’s part, I declared my entire 
satisfaction with the plan which His Highness had proposed and 
remarked that if it were followed up in the same spirit it would 
not be His Highness’s fault if his Battalions were not the best that 
had ever served an Indian prince. I then said that Captain Ford 
was now ready to receive his investiture as His Highness had pro- 
posed, and that your Lordship had very disposition to assist him 
with British officers but that it would be necessary to receive your 
Lordship's sanction before they could be considered as finally 
allotted to the duty of disciplining His Efighness’s Brigade. The 
Peshwa showed some disappointment at this and said that it would 
be best to let the whole plan be over till his return from Copergaon 
(in the beginning of the rainy season) when every part of the pro- 
posed establishment might be entered on at once. I replied that 
the time of commencing on the plan depended upon His High- 
ness’s pleasure ; that he must be well aware that I could enter on 
no durable arrangement without your Lordship’s orders and that 
I thought in necessary to apprize him that whatever might now be 
done was under a reservation till your final orders should be 
received, but that I was so certain of your Lordship’s readiness to 
attend to His Highness’s wishes, that I should not hesitate to take 

, any steps that might be necessary for their immediate gratification. 

6. His Highness then expressed himself highly satisfied and 
I went on to remind him that the affairs even in the event of your 
approbation, would only be but to him for a time and would be 
recalled as soon as the Battalions were completed and other officers 
procured to replace them. The Peshwa said that he had no doubt 
the British Government would attend to his interests in its orders 
respecting the officers and that if they were recalled he would 
entertain such others in their room as should be recommended to 
him by Captain Ford, in whom he said he had entire confidence. 

I mentioned in answer that Captain Ford as well as the other 
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officers TTould be liable to be recalled but advertmg to His High- 
ness B temper and the probabihty of his bemg disgusted by any 
rherl: m hi* dcsigus, I added that I should be happy to submit any 
wish His Highness might have with regard to tl^t officer, to your 
Lordship’s consideration. His Highlit answered that he must 
earnestly request that Captam Ford might be allowed to remain 
with his Battahons, that be content with any other 

officer of his but that he must have some one on whom 

he could depend , he added what he frequently had said before , 
that the success of hi* undcrtakmg must depend entirely on the 
assistance he received from the British Government. I sata I would 
report his wishes to your Lordship 

7 I next observed that the troop* which Hi* Highness was 
gomg to raise would be hi* own and subject to no control, but 
His Highness’s , that I should however raVe the hberty of speaking 
at all tunc* both to His bGghnesa and to Captam Ford on any 
•ubject connected with the improvement of the Corps and that 
I should use that pnvilcgc immediately but recommendmg one or 
two points to Hi* Highnc**’a attention. The first was that he 
ihould pay pamailar artenaon to the Musters and to the account* 
of the Corps, I said such attention was invariably paid m our ser- 
vice and vra* one cause of the great cffiaency of our Army , that 
His Hiehneai's havmg a thorough insight mto the purposes to 
which ms fund* were applied would be pamcuiarly pleasing to 
Captam Ford, and would oe but justice to that officer whose charac 
ter would gam by every measure that was taken to bring hia con 
duct m this respea to hghL I then repeated to Hi* Highnets what 
I had often before said, that the existence of the Battahon* depend 
cd on their bemg regularly paid , that I would strongly dissuade 
His Highness from entrustmg thi* important branch or his expen 
diture to any of the Ministers and that to save him the trouble of 
contmually arrangmg for the payment bimaglf, I would advise him 
to allot some branch of revenue to this purpose and to prohibit its 
bemg otherwise applied. His Highness after thankin g me for my 
advice declared that he would adopt it impliatly He said in 
particular that he would pledge hunself to the regiilar payment of 
the troop* every month , that he had allotted a branch or revenue 
exclusively to that purpose, and that he would always keep a sum 
of money m advance m Captain Ford’s handx. 

8 Thi* pomt was certainly the most important m the whole 
affair, but the fear of exatmg the Peshwa s jealousy by any 
attempt to render the pay of the Battalion* more mdependent on 
hu will, induced me to abitam from urgmg it any further What 
ha* been done will, I hope, secure the reg ular payment of the 
Battalion* for the prcicnt and it i* to be hoped mat Hi* Highnes* 
will hereafter be pertuaded without the mtervennon of the Bnti*h 
Government, to adopt a plan which inll m reality contribute 
cxclmivcly to hi* own advantage. 

o. Hi* PDghne** had ongimdly fixed the pay of hi* Sepoy* on 
me peace and war e»tabli*hmcnt at the same »um of 8 Rupees 
8 anna* which although no tupenoi on the whole to the allowances 
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of our Array, I thought likely to appear more attractive to the 
Natives than our regular pay of 7 Rupees 8 annas with the addi- 
lion of Bhatta when on seiwice. It seemed likely therefore to 
encourage discontent and desertion among our Corps when relieved 
from the Deccan and to interfere with our recruiting service, at the 
same time that it would render His Highness’s troops indisposed to 
active service where their trouble and expense woiild be increased 
while their pay remained the same. On this last ground I recom- 
mended to the Peshwa to reduce his peace allowances to 7 Rupees 
and to allow a fund to be formed with the balance of the proposed 
pay, from which Bhatta might be allowed in time of field service 
and some other expenses met, mthout the necessity of stoppages ; 
but His Highness replied that those were points on which he ought 
to be guided by the opinion of Captain Ford alone. Captain Ford 
had readily agreed to reconunend the alteration to the Peshwa and 
I hope it will be easily accomplished. I next cautioned the Peshwa 
that he was to expect no service from his infantry for 18 months 
for which he was aheady prepared; after which Captain Ford 
received his dress of honour and was desired by the Peshwa to 
apply to him direcdy whenever he had anything to communicate. 

10. Long previous to this meeting I had given up all hopes of 
prevailing on Appa Desai to surrender the places belonging to 
Kolhapore which ought by the treaty to be immediately evacuated. 
I therefore announced to him that I should consider the surrender 
as a question between the Peshwa’s Government and the Com- 
pany’s, that I should leave off aU communication with him on the 
subject, and that along with it I should relinquish all interference 
in the adjustment of his affairs beyond what might become neces- 
sary under the terms of our guarantee. I waited for some time to 
see the effect of this declaration but as it produced nothing but pro- 
fessions, I proceeded to remonstrate with the Minister who also 
made fair promises but did nothing towards the execution of the 
treaty. I therefore took this occasion of addressing the Peshwa to 
whom I showed in a strong light the hardship which the Rajah of 
Kolhapore suffered and the dishonour to which His Highness’s 
Government was exposed by Appa Desai’s proceedings. The 
Peshwa readily admitted the truth of what I said, he promised to 
take effectual measures to enforce the execution of the treaty and 
declared that although he had intended to set out in two days on 
his annual tour, he would positively not leave Poona till this affair 
was adjusted. He sent next morning for Appa Desai and spoke to 
him earnestly on the subject, but Appa Desai at a subsequent inter- 
view with Sadashiv Mankeshwar prevailed on that Minister to send 
me a message stating that Appa Desai stipulated for certain term.'» 
as the price of his obeying the Peshwa’s orders, and that among 
these terms was a demand for certain forts belonging to Kolhapore 
over and above the districts which had been ceded by treaty, which 
the Minister proposed that I should arrange with the Rajah. Thi.s 
proposal was of course instantly rejected. I expressed nw extreme 
surprize that it should have been made to me and said I was sure 
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the Pcahwa wotild be incensed if he knew how lightly the MinUtcr 
treated his feith with foreign states and his authority over his own 
subjects. On thin the Minister withdrew his application which he 
sain he had been induced to mate contrary to his own judgment, 
by the importunity of Appa DesaL He yesterday promise that 
orders of surrender ahoula immediately be sent to me, to be deli- 
vered to the Rajah and I am now in expectation of receiving them. 
In the meantime I have announced to the Minister that the rea- 
sons which led me to request him to postpone the resumption of 
the lands held without authority hj Appa Desai, had ceased to 
operate, and that he might proceed to resume those lands when 
he thought proper. 

II. The Rajah of Kolhapur was at first very urgent for the 
recovery of the country which was to be restored at the peace and 
appeared to doubt whether any restoration was actually intended, 
but as his Vakeels became acquainted with the real state of the 
affairs, the Rajah became convinced of the sincerity of the British 
Government and aware of the causes which obstructed the fulfil- 
ment of its designs; from that time his Vakeels have ceased to urge 
the immediate restiradon of the lands and the Ryah appears to 
have been satisfied that they would be restored. Tul lately, when 
report was set about by some of the factions at Kolhapore that the 
English had failed in their endeavours to prevail on the Peahwa to 
fulfil the treaty and were about to restore MaJwaun as the only 
compensation that could be made to the Raja; on this the Rajah 
wrote to his Vakeels that be did not wish for Malwaim, and that 
his sole dependence was on the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. I used all means to sads^ the Ra^ of the fiilsehood of 
this report and since then I have heard nothmg more of his anxiety. 

10. The settlement of the limits of Chikorcc advances very 
slowly though frequent meetings have taken place for that purpose. 
The difficulty which I had the honour to state as arising from the 
confusion between the limits of Hookairee anri Chikorcc, appeared 
at first to be removed by>thc production of several treaties in which 
Chikorcc was ceded and restored by the two states. It then seemed 
very easy to ascertain how much territory was actually made over 
when Chikarcc ^vas ceded by treaty, but it soon became evident 
that the insularity of the Marattas and their contempt of their 
engagements, rendered all hopes of any discovery by these measures 
of no avaiL It is a singular laa that of several treaties which were 
ihq\Tn to me in which Chikory was ceded by the Pcihwa to the 
Rajah or by the Rajah to the Peshwa not one was followed by the 
actual surrender of the district. The occupation and relinquish- 
ment of the districts generally depended on me force of the parties 
a^ not on their engagements, to that the history of the tranafen 
of thc^ rights to them by treaty is entirely unconnected ivith that 
of their a ctua l occupation. 

The next plan that suggested itself ^ras to examine the 
r^rds of both Go\*CTnmcnts aM to endeavour to ascertain from 
mem what were formerly considered as the limits of Chikory but 
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here a fresh difficulty arose from the disagreement between the 
accounts of the two Governments ; the Peshwa’s records assigning 
372 villages to chikory while the Rajah’s only assign 42; neither is 
there any ground for considering the division made under one 
Government as more authentic than the other, for it is quite un- 
certain which Government first occupied the district and it seems 
to have been nearly an equal time in possession of each of them. 
It next occurred to me that the true lirnits of the district might be 
ascertained by enquiring of the Zamindars in the countries claimed 
by the Peshwa, whether their lands were really situated in the dis- 
trict of Chickory but it was objected by the Kolhapore Vakeels 
with great appearance of justice, that as the country was now in the 
occupation of Appa Desai it was highly improbable that the Zamin- 
dars would venture to reveal the truth, if it happened to be 
unfavourable to the interests of that Chief. I am not however 
without hopes that some lights I have lately received on the sub- 
ject, may lead to enquiries which will bring out the real state of 
the affair. 

14. In consequence of the impatience manifested by the 
Peshwa at the interview which I have had the honour to report and 
on a consideration of the expediency of putting the formation of 
His Highness’s Battalions in train before he quits Poona for the 
season, I have ventured to anticipate your Lordship’s arrangements 
for procuring leave of absence for the officers and men to be em- 
ployed with His Highness's Brigade and have suggested to the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor of Bombay the expediency of granting 
temporary leave to those immediately reqmred, which may be 
allowed to expire if your Lordship does not think it expedient to 
take measures for reneAving it. The officers are also apprized that 
their remaining even for the present in the Peshwa’s employment 
is still subject to your Lordship’s final orders. 


Letter No. 27. — ^The long letter reports the details of the transac- 
tions between the Peshwa and the Patwardhans on the eve 
and after the departure of the Peshwa for the Konkan. 
The political relations subsisting between Appa Desai, the 
British Government, the Raja of Kolhapur and the Rani of 
Sawantwari. are also described with a historical retrospect. 
This survey reveals interesting details about the career of 
Appa Desai. Elphinstone further suggests the terms for a 
treaty between Sawantwari and Kolhapur. The enclosures 
are also important. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

' Poona, the i8th March 1813.' 

Soon after I had last the honour of addressing your Lordship 
directly His Highness the Peshwa set out for the Konkan from 
whence he proceeded to Kopergaon. Sadashiv Mankishwar set off 
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for his village of Taimboomee about the same tune, the greai 
part of the other MinistciB either accompanied the Peshwa or t 
Bhow, or were allowed to go to different parts of the coimtry on 
their o^m affairs. The contmgent of the jagirdars marched to ti^e 
frontier and they thcmaclves repaired to positioni which were 
pomted out to them for reasons which will hereafter be explained 
The adjustment of many httic pomts which remamed to be settled 
with the Jagirdars was ^us suspended and the mvesngation of the 
limi rs of Chikoiy and Manowlec entirely mterrupted. 


a. When the march of the Jagirdars was settled a considerable 
degree of cmbarraBsmcnt was created about the place where they 
were themselves to reside. Their own wish was eitner to be allowed 
to go to their Jagirs or to accompany their troops to the field. 
They were soon persuaded to drop the first of these plans and die 
second appeared to me quite unobjccnonable. The iWiwa at first 
agreed to its bemg adopted, if I was convmccd there was no dangCT 
or their mtngmng with Smdhia and HoUcar I soon satisfied 
Highness on that head but he still said he would prefer their 
stayme at Poona, After a good deal of arrangement, it was settled 
that they should remam at Poona, but when the Pcahwa was about 
to set out on his journey, the Minister sent to ApM Sahib Patwai 
dhan to say that, after the attempts his father {Paraaram Bhow) 
made to place Chimnajee Appa on the musnud, his remaining 
at the same aty with that pnnee dunng the Peshwa's absence 
could not but be alannmg to His Highness and would give nse to 
many report! unfavouratfe to the ^rwardhan fami^ He there- 
fore recommended his passmg the penod of the Peshwa’i absence 
at Pandharpur When this was commumcated to me 1 complained 
of the Minister's mtcrfcrmg in the arrangements with the Jagirdan 
without previous concert with me. I pomted out the mconvcmcnce 
of the contradictory mstrucoons which those Chiefs received from 
him and me, and 1 could not but exclaim against the extraordinary 
impolicy of jximtmg out Chimnajee Appa to the Jagirdars as a 
nval of the Pcshiva's and of giving nse to notions which had never 
nil now occurred either to me Prmce himself or to any of the 
Peshwa's subjects. However as the Bhow had desired due Pstwar^ 
dhant to repair to Pandharour I said I should avoid all appearance 
of counteraction by scconc^g ius request. I accordm^y settled 
with the Patwardhans that they were to send their brothers to the 
field and go themselves to Pandharpur , but they had scarcely 
reached that place when the real monve of all these mtngues and 
false alarms became apparent. The Minister wrote to me com 
plammg bitterly of the Patwardhans rcmaimog at Pandharpur and 
not accDmpanymg him to Taimboomee, from which it was evident 
that his object was to procure for himself a tram of Chiefs of 
birth and high rant m the state, and to mdnlgc his affcctadon of 
i^tanng Nana Famavccs. The difference was compromised in 
the end and I only mention it to show the tnflmg causes which 
arc allowed to create embarrassment m the most serious affairs of 
this Go\cmmcnt. 
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3, The Musters of Rastia’s Contingent sdll remained to be 
settled and as I had a good opportmiity of knowing the distressed 
circumstances of that Sirdar in course of a partial settlement of his 
affairs which I undertook at his request I prevailed on the Peshwa 
with great difficulty to be satisfied with 2000 men from him instead 
of 3,300 the number which His Highness claimed. This number 
was accordingly mustered a few days ago and no complaints have 
yet been made by the Government but judging from the numer- 
ous and tedious altercations which took place at the musters of the 
Patwardhans I presume there will still be some difficulty in 
settling that of Rastia's troops, in the meantime that body is to 
march as soon as possible to join the contingent of the other 
Jagirdars on the Northern frontier. 

4. I shall now proceed to report the progress of the adjustment 
of the Rajah of Kolhapore’s affairs. I before acquainted your 
Lordship that I had failed in prevailing on Appa Desai to give up 
the districts which were admitted to belong to the Rajah of Kolha- 
pore, to desist from extorting money fi’om the disputed districts or 
even to refrain from plundering those in His Highness’s possession. 
In consequence I transferred my applications on these subjects to 
the Government and received frequent assurances from it of its 
readiness to fulfil the Treaty, but the Minister betrayed considerable 
irresolution in enforcing the observance of it on the part 
of Appa Desai nor was it till the day fixed for his departure 
that any advantage was derived from my constant applications and 
remonstrances. At length the Minister sent me a certain number 
of orders of surrender under Appa Desai’s seal, but as the small 
number of orders and the ambiguous style of some of tlrem were 
unsatisfactory to the Rajah’s Vakeels, I made a new application to 
the Minister, whom I begged to defer his departure and in conse- 
quence a meeting took place at which the Raja’s Vakeels and those 
of Appa Desai were brought together in my presence and that of 
some of the Peshwa’s ministers. A summary enquiry was then 
made into the Rajah’s claims; those which appeared doubtful were 
set aside for future investigation and those which were clear were 
settled by the Ministers engaging to give orders of surrender for 
the places to which they related. Appa Desai’s Vakeels were as 
might be expected very unreasonable but the Peshwa’s Ministers 
were more moderate and it was at length settled with their con- 
currence that orders of surrender should immediately be given for 
the places held by the Peshwa’s troops in 17 Turrufs or districts, 
and that the case of three other places should be conomunicated to 
the Minister together with my opinion that they ought to be sur- 
rendered. Next day the orders for the surrender of the 17 Turrufs 
were brought to me and the Minister announced his acquiescence 
in my opinion regarding the other three, for which he promised to 
send orders of surrender under Appa Desai’s seal within a day or 
two. The Minister then marched accompanied by Appa Desai and 
his contingent and I sent a Native Agent with him to receive the 
promised orders and also to procure similar orders for some places 
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belonging to Raatia. and tbc Panrardhans winch have been usurped 
by Appa DcaaL Appa Desai contrived to defer the delivery of 
those orders till he reached Taimboomee when he procured the 
Minister’s leave to return to Neepaunee to celehratc nis marriage. 

5. I hnd intelligence of the Minister’s intention of allowing 
him to depart in timf? to write to him and request that Appa Desai 
mi^ht on no account be permitted to return to his Jagir all all the 
pomts under disoiision were adjusted. The Minister was never- 
theless prevailed on by certain coneiderations to sanction his return. 
As soon as I heard of his departure, I sent a message to the 
Minister remonstrating with him for his neglect of the Peshwa's 
promise, that the question of permitting the Jagirdars to return to 
their lands should always be settled in conflation between His 
Highness the Peahwa and the British Government, pointing out the 
peculiar necessity there was for attending to that promise in the 
present case and at the present Hmir. and declaring my opinion 
that maqy mconvcaienccs would arise from the particular instance 
in which that promise had been infringed. 

6. On the receipt of this message the Minister rcdouhled his 
exertions to procure tne orders of surrender and pressed i^pa Desai 
irith much eamesmesi to return to Taimboomee. His efforts have 
as yet been wholly unavailing and the following drcumstances do 
not lead me to suppose that his authority w^ be much more 
respeaed in future. 

7. The orders of surrender which Appa Desai had given under 
his own seal were delivered to the Rajah of Kolhapore, who sent 
officers to take possession of the villagct. At the Rajah’s request 
a hircarra of min e accompanied those officers and the following 
account is made out from his letters and from the Btatements ox 
the Rajah's Vakeels. The Rriah's officers first went to the to^vn 
imd fort of Akkewaut, one of the most considerable, which was to 
be made over to the Rajah ; they were there informed that the 
orders they brought could not be complied with unless further 
initnictions were received from Neepaunee. To that place there- 
fore they went and were told by Appa Desai’s Chief Agents, that 
the orders would not be carried into execution unless the Rajah 
previously surrendered either the fort of Sawmaunghar or that 
of Buddcrgaih to Appa DesaL It is to be observed that the 
Pcsh^Ta'l right to these places had already been discussed and had 
been candidly acknowlwged by Hb Highness’s oivn Ministers to 
be a pnwr subject for investigation and not one which ought at all 
to interfrc ivith the resriturion of the country to which the Peahwa 
had preferred no Hnim 

8. The Hircaira’s report also confirmed the accounts I hnd 
often received from the Rajah's Vakeels of the extortions com- 
tniiied by Appa Desai on oil the districts which arc likely to be 
rwored to the Rajah and of the outrages practised by him within 
tnc tcmtoncs already in the Rajah's possession. It also stated 
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chat various messengers from the Minister were at Neepaunee 
urging the immediate return of Appa Desai to Taimboornee but 
that Appa Desai did nor seem disposed to pay much attention to 
them. The same statement is contained in a letter written^ by my 
native agent with the Bhow by that Minister’s desire, the iletter 
represents the pains the Bhow has taken to prevail on AppalDesai 
to return, mentions their ill success and afterwards gives the 
substance of a very strong letter which the Minister has addressed 
to Ap[)a Desai insisting on his compliance with the former orders. 
The [tart of my Agent’s letter which was written by the IVIinister’s 
directions concludes with declaring that if Appa Desai still 
continues to disobey the orders he has received, his evil destiny 
must be allowed to take its course. 

9. In consequence of tliese proceedings I have written to His 
Highness the Peshwa to request that he will issue orders in his own 
name to Appa Desai, and that he will exert himself to fulfil the 
Treaty with Kolhaporc. I have also written to the same effect in 
more detail to the Minister. I have the honour to enclose transla- 
tions of those letters. 

10. I understand Appa Desai’s real situation and designs. At 
this moment it is necessary to take a light view of his rise and of 
the circumstances which brought him into Ins present state. Appa 
Desai inherited from his ancestors a little country consisting of 
8 or 10 villages which had been granted to them by the kings of 
Bijapur. In his infancy he was under the protection of the Rajah 
of Kolhapore and he together with Serjee Rao Ghatgey, was at one 
time given as a hostage to the Bombay Government for the per- 
formance of some engagements entered into by the Rajah. Appa 
Desai was for a considerable time in the Rajah’s service but when 
the influence of Parasram Bhow began to be great in the countries 
near Kolhapore he Avent over to his service and I believe remained 
in it till Serjee Rao Ghatgey came into power when he entered 
Sindhia’s sej'vice and attached himself particularly to Ghatgey. 
He received a large share of that adventurer’s usurpations in the 
Southern countries and being a man of talents and a good soldier 
soon became a person of some importance in that neighbourhood. 
’When Lord Wellington entered the Maratta country in 1803, Appa 
Desai accompanied the Army to Poona together with the other 
Southern Chiefs, but he was distinguished from the rest by his 
continuing in the Army during the whole of the campaign against 
Sindhia and the Rajah of Berar. During that period he received a 
large monthly allowance, and at the end of the war he obtained 
through the influence of the British Government the office of 
Sirlushkar and a very considerable Jagir in addition to what he 
had before. He afterwards received a grant of Chikory which he 
wrested from the Rajah of Kolhapore. In his long wars with that 
prince he was often counteracted by the intrigues of different 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Peshwa and was chiefly supported by 
the influence of the British Resident ; in consequence of which he 
was liberal in his professions of obedience and attachment to the 
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Britwh Govrmment and on one occasion at least, he actually 
inarched with his contingent to the Northward to co-operate with 
the British Army. In the mean time he acquired great power and 
reputation in his own neighbourhood, formed a strong party at the 
Durbaf of Kolhapore, compelled the ij^jah to give him his c^ughtcr 
in marriage, and seema to have formed the design of acquiring the 
^vhole of that principality. He seems to have held out to the 
Peshwa the prospect of made Pcahwa to the Rajah with the 

yamr powcTB which he exercises in the name of the Rajah of 
Satarah but if my own intelligence and the posirivc assertions of 
all the Kolhapur Vakeels be correct, his real design was to secure 
that authority for himself under the title of Dewan to the Rajah- 
Thc period durine which the British Government declined all 
interference with Kolhapore affairs, and only interposed to check 
the intrigues of Chiefii at this Court against a Sirdar of their own 
Government, was favourable to Appa Desai’s designs, but just as he 
was about to reap the fruit of his wars and intrigues, ms whole 
scheme was disconcerted by the decided interposition of the 
British Power. His feelings on this disappointment seem to afford 
a sufficient explanation of the irritation so apparent in his answer 
to my first leriej from Pandharporc for whid^ as I was not then 
accpiainted with the extent of his detigns, Ifoimd so much difficul- 
ty in accounting. Nevertheless as soon as the first ebullition of his 
anger was over, he resumed his usual profearions of devotion to the 
British Government and of ready ob^ence to the commands of 
his own Govemraent, 1 at fim had much confidence in these 
professions but as that does not appear to have been well founded, 
ii is necessary to take another view of Appa Dc&ai and to attempt 
to discover what his condua will be from his known designs and 
his means of carrying them into effect. 

11. The enclosed letter shows that Appa Dcaai has not laid 
aside his origiiml design of getting the chief authority in Kolhapur 
into his own handw. Much reliance may I think be placed on mat 
letter which gives a good idea of the state of the Government of 
Kolhaporc and of the Rajah’s intentions. The Rajah’s speeches to 
Kisban Rao must hoivcvcr be distinguished from the rest of the 
letter as those tvcrc compliments in the usual native style which the 
Rajah addressed to my Agent for the purpose of being reported to 
me. Appa Dcsai’i means of accomplishing thin frivourite object 
arc now greatly diminished and unless he is able to gain the Raja 
to hii side they have little chance of success, Accorffingly it is to 
this object that his attention appears at present to be directed. His 
resistance to the British Government is probably in a great mcastirc 
prompted by his iviah to show the Rajah that our friendship will 
he of very little use to him and that it is Appa Desai alone on 
whom the accomplishment of his wishes depends. He derives 
great advantage in this scheme from his having a strong party 
among the Rajah’s mimsteri and from his being attended by ahnost 
all the Raj^’i^ Scrinjamy chiefs whose lands having been occupied 
oy Appa Dcsai they ba\“c been forced to join him and arc now of 
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the greatest use to him both by the intrigues which they carry on 
at Kolhapore and by the disturbances which they excite in the 
Rajah’s country. He seems also to have employed the Rani of 
Sawantwari to harrass the Raj all and to show him the miseries to 
which he will be exposed if he continues to rest his hopes on the 
aid of our Government. I do not believe he can expect of the 
Peshwa’s Government to countenance his scheme in all its extent. 
He has certainly found means to secure the Minister’s support to a 
certain degree but I imagine the latter will not venture to engage 
in any plan for frustrating our designs or for breaking the Treaty 
with Kolhapore, indeed ^though it is evident he has had his rea- 
sons for wishing to oblige Appa Desai, I believe he is now alarmed 
at the probable consequences of the liberties which he was induced 
to allow that Chief to take. Before Appa Desai left him he sent a 
private message to me to beg I would write him such a letter as 
might give him a pretence for pressing Appa Desai’s surrender of 
the Rajah’s districts, and he now seems equally earnest in his 
endeavours to recall Appa Desai and in his attempts to 
exculpate himself from all share in his proceedings. The 
Peshwa I helieve has no share whatever in Appa Desai’s pre- 
sent operations. For all these reasons I do not think Appa Desai 
will endeavour to hold out in his present refusal to comply with 
the Peshwa’s orders and his oivn promises. The eagerness with 
wliich he is plundering the countries which are to be surrendered, 
confirm me in the opinion that he will ultimately give them up. 
But when the limits of Chickory and Manowlee came to be settled 
I think it extremely probable that he will offer great opposition to 
any award by which he may be deprived of part of the lands in 
his possession. The Peshwa’s interests and his will then be the 
same, and I have no doubt great difficulties will be thrown in the 
way of an adjustment. It is probable also that Appa Desai will 
continue to harrass and molest the Rajah as long as he has the 
power and as long as he thinks he can do so with safety. 

12 . To avoid the first of these inconveniences I shall take 
great pains to show the Peshwa the difference between his interests 
and those of Appa Desai and to convince him of the justice of any 
decision which may be passed respecting Chickoree and Manowlee 
as well as of the little importance of the disputed points to His 
Highness. The second inconvenience I hope will be obviated in 
some measure by the example of Sawantwari and by serious 
language on the part of the British Government. It may however 
render it necessary to keep Lieutenant Colonel Dowse in the field 
longer thaii was originally intended, a measure rendered otherwise 
desirable by the recall of the auxiliary force from Goa during the 
present imsettled state of Kolhapore and Sawantwari, and one,, 
which will contribute greatly to the permanence of the present 
adjustment of the affairs of the Jagirdars. 

13. I beg leave before dismissing this subject to draw your 
Lordship’s attention to the fact that the present difficulties, with 
respect to Appa Desai, have not been created but disclosed by the 
settlement of the Southern countries ; had things remame^ ip th?ir 
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former train the British Govenunent would have continued 
to be instrumental in reducing Kolhaporc under Appa 
Dcaai's authority, and that Chief would have opposed us with much 
greater effect than he now can on the first occasion where our 
interests were at variance irith his, if indeed the veiy circumBtanccs 
of a Sirdar of the Pcahwa’s acquiring the control of another state, 
had not at once compelled ua to take such measures as must have 
produced a rupture, 

14 . The correspondence which I shall do myself the honour 
to forward will make your Lordship acquainted with all the tran- 
sactions that have taken place relating to the state of Warrec. 
This state has lone been connected with ii^pa DesaL It was in 
cooperation with Warree that he made his fot attack on Kolhapur 
and he could scarcely find a better instrument for molesting the 
Rajah without exposing him^f to danger. It seems therefore 
probable that the unexpected attack made by that State on the 
Raja was in a great measure excited by Appa Desai’s intrigues but 
whether the attack originated directly from Appa Besai or not, it 
seemed to me material to give an early proof of the determination 
of the British Government to resist ^ attempts to injure the 
Rajah. The circumstances of the attack appeared particularly to 
require such a measure. The state of Warrec might have good 
rlairmi to thc fort wtuch it attacked, but that fort had been for 
several yean In the Rajah’s possession and during that period he 
was nt peace with the state of Warrec. On the other nand the 
Raja had much more extensive claims on the state of Warree which 
had also been allowed to lie dormant for several years. In such 
cirajmstanoes if either party commenced a war on the other with- 
out previously renewing its claims or demanding satisfaction, it 
must surely be consider^ as thc aggressor and its attack must be 
repelled by force. The state of Warree did actually commence 
a war in thc manner above described, but instead of immediately 
resorting to force, I suggested to the envoy at Goa to open a 
negotiation ivith thc Ram of Sawannvari, to apprize her t^t we 
ivcrc bound to defend the Rajah of Kolhaporc and to offer her a 
fair investigation of her dmms if she would abstain from violence. 
It is true I also suggested thc expediency of impressing on the Rani 
the danger of her pressing her daimi which would revive those of 
the Rajah of Kolhaporc ; but thc Rani in her answer took no 
notice of this dissuation but merely said, she had received and 
understood Captain Schuyler's offer of an investigation, but ivas 
dctemiincd to take Bumitghur to prevent the Company’s districts 
being disturbed by thc neighbourhood of thc confusion incident to 
a divided district. On the receipt of this letter, Captain Schuyler 
in compliance with my suggestions called on Lieutenant Colonel 
Dowse to enter Saivantwari and again apprized thc Rani of thc 
consequences of her conduct. 

*5- These transactions having imposed on us the necessity of 
rccogaizmg a particular individual as tnc head of the Warrec State 
and having at thc same time completely unsettled thc relations 
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between us and that principality, it appeared necessaiy to enter on 
a new treaty and an opportunity was thereby afforded of introduc- 
ing the modifications of that formerly concluded, which are 
required by youi Lordship’s instructions to Captain Schuyler and 
the Right Hon’ble tlie Governor of Bombay. Cinder this impres- 
sion, I addressed a letter to the Government of Bombay through 
their Chief Secretary submitting certain terms which I proposed to 
offer to the state of Warree and requested to be honoured with their 
directions in respect to the points which related to their Residency. 
The Government replied by enclosing a copy of a letter to the 
Resident at Malwaun directing him to enquire into the subjects in 
question, to communicate them to me and to attend to any instruc- 
tions he might receive from me. After the receipt of this com- 
municition I was anxious to have waited till I should have an 
opportunity of referring to the Right Hon’ble the Governor of 
Bombay ; after the receipt of the report of the Resident at 
Malwaun but the advance of Lieutenant Colonel Dowse into 
Sawantwari rendering a speedy decision absolutely necessary, and 
Captain Schuyler continuing to express much solicitude respecting 
the terms which 1 was about to recommend to him, I found myself 
obliged to furnish him with my own sentiments on the subject 
referring him to the Resident at Malwaun for information on the 
points connected with the Presidency of Bombay. 

The arrangement which I suggested to Captain Schuyler com- 
prized the following terms: — 

The restoration of Burruighur. 

The establishment of some provision for the settlement of 
future disputes between the states of Warree and Kolhapore. 

The cession of Rairee and of the Waree Share of Massoora. 

The renunciation of all right on the part of Warree to the 
teak forest. 

The confirmation of all parts of the former Treaty not at 
variance with the present. 

The cession on the part of the British Government of its share 
of the districts which it holds in participation with Warree and of 
the town of Vingorla nith the exception of the fort and the land 
between it and the sea and also of ground for a guard house. 

The cessions are conditionally suggested and are recommended 
to be avoided in case the report of the Resident at Malwaun should 
show them to be objectionable. The fort is retained as a place of 
retreat for the troops, which might become necessary, as the 
removal of the force from Goa would render the arrival of assis- 
tance in case of a disturbance more remote than it was when 
Lieutenant Col. Smith made his report. The abandonment of our 
pecuniary claims and the extension of our protection and guarantee 
to the Rani with a Salvo for the Peshwa’s right of supermacy. 
Most ol these articles are founded on your Lordship’s instructions 
and require no comment but there are one or two on which I am 
anxious to offer more full explanations. 
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16. The prmapal of these arc ihcomjssionofthcdcinaiidfor 
the cession of Ncwtcc and the rccommcDclation to Captain Schuyler 
to give up the Company’s pecuniary claims, 1 have no doubt your 
Lordship would at any time approve of the utmost moderation m 
our demands which might be consistent with the at tain ment of 
your designs and at present modcratioa is rendered more necessary 
oy events which have taken place smee your Lordship’s instructions 
were issued. The micrposition of the British Government m favour 
of the Rajah of Kolhapore, however just, cannot but be offensive to 
the Government of Warxcc and the removal of the auxiliary force 
from Goa by lessening our means of coeremg that Government 
makes it more desirable than ever to offer such terms as will secure 
Its cordial acqmesccncc m the arrangement which is to be mam 
rained henceforward. It was thcrciore desuable to lessen our 
demands and mcrcasc the advantages offered to the State of Warree 
ak. much as ivas consistcut with the mtcrcsts of the Bnosh Govern 
ment and it will perhara appear that those mtcrcsts arc exposed to 
no real detriment by tnc sacrifices alluded to Lieutenant Colonel 
Smith’s opinion of the fort of Nctvtrcc is already before the Gov 
eminent and from all the mformanon I have been able to collect 


.t does not appear to be of the least use to a power which is m 
possession of Malwaun The cession therefore while it would 
mcreajse the difficulty of settlmg with the Warree State would only 
burden us with an establishment without increasing our means of 
checkmg Piracy Our pecuniary demands on Kolhapore appear 
from the arcurnsrances of that state to be merely nominal and 
although there might be an advantage m retaining them for the 
purpose of furnishing an equivalent for any sacrifice we might 
hereafter require from Warree, yet the benefit of such a posses- 
sion cannot m the present state of affairs be put in competition 
with that of a smeere and cheerful accession on the part of the 
Warree State to our demanda. 


17 The clause which I have advised to be annexed to the 
guarantee as a Salvo for the Peshwa’s neht is liable to objection in 
as much as it appears to countenance oaims which we have every 
reason to think unfounded , but it is of so much importance to 
secure the Peshwa’s cordial co-opcration m the adjustment to be 
effected of the Rajah of Kolhapore s affairs that it is worthwhile 
to submit to some mconvcmcncc rather thnn give him offence and 
^ inconvcmcncc m this case is not great, smee the proposed 
only bmds us to attend to the Peshwa’s just claims which we 
not m any circumstances have attempted to set aside. For 
awj ^ trust the terms I have aJluded to will not be dis- 

Lordship I trust these terms will soon be 
that Lieutenant Colonel Dowse will speedily be 
to reawaid the Ghats, 

1 have to menuon the repeated applications 

"tone? to rclicT^? ^ Kolhapore Vakeels for gifts or loans of 
Government and P^oumary embarrassments to which thar 
their omx iwisiOQ w at present subject. 
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I have constantly re^'ected these applications in civil terms but it is 
not impossible that they may be made subservient to the acquisi- 
tion of the Raja’s rights to the remaining share of Massoora in case 
he should appear to possess any rights worth acquiring. 

19. I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship that in 
consequence of the desire expressed by the Government of Bombay 
to be enabled with the least possible delay to strengthen the force 
employed in the defence of Guzerat, I have authorized the march 
of the 1st Battalion 8th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry from 
Seroor without waiting the arrival of the Corps which is to relieve 
it. The ist Battalion 8th Regiment accordingly marched on the 
beginning of this month and the otlier Battalion may now be daily 
expected to arrive. 


Substance of a letter addressed by Mr. Elf>hinstone to His 
Highness the Peshzea, dated the i^th March 1813. 

Since your Highness left Poona, I have had the satisfaction of 
hearing from time to time of your progress and of your safe arrival 
at Copergaon which gave me the greatest pleasure. When your 
Highness set out you left certain affairs of your Government in 
train for immediate adjustment and as you probably expect to 
find them settled when you return, I think it my duty to make 
you acquainted with the present state of their progress towards a 
final arrangement. Your Highness had pleased to issue orders for 
the march of the troops, belonging to the Jagirdars, towards the 
frontier. Those troops marched accordingly and the Sirdars 
proceeded to a separate destination agreeably to your Highness’s 
commands. 

Rastia’s troops remained to be mustered and their muster has • 
since taken place, agreeably to the arrangement which your High- 
ness was pleased to give your consent, and they are now about to 
proceed to the frontier. 

When your Highness was about to leave Poona you were 
pleased to give positive orders that all the places taken from the 
Rajah of Kolhapore, not claimed for your Highness, should be 
immediately given up to the Rajah. Accordingly the Minister, 
before his deparmre, directed an enquiry to be made into the num- 
ber of places so circumstanced and after a full investigation, at 
which the Sirlushkar’s Vakeels assisted, it was settled that orders of 
surrender for 20 places should be given without delay, 17 were 
accordingly given on the spot under the seal of the Sirlushkar and 
the rest, the minister promised to send to me while on his march 
TO Taimboomee. The orders of surrender given by the Sirlushkar 
were made over to the Rajah of Kolhapore and the Raja imme- 
diately sent them to the places in question. The Governors of 
those places however refused to obey the orders and referred the 
Kolhapore people to Neepaunee. The Kolhapore officers then went 
to Neepaunee, accompanied by a man of mine, when they were 
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told that the places m question would not be given up unless 
Samaunghur or Buderghur were given in exchange. In the mean 
tune the Sirlushkar continues to extort money with the utmost 
seventy from the disputed distncts and even to ravage parts of the 
Rajah s country, the right to which is not disputed. 

Xhe Mlnifl ter has used all the cxemona m his power to check 
these proceedmgs and to procure the execution of the orders of 
surrender and of the points settled at Poona but the Sirliiahkar 
havmg retired to Neepaunee, shows no disposition to comply with 
his repeated instances. In these arcumstanccs I beg leave to re- 
commend to your Highnesa's particular notice the necessity of 
enforemg those orders by your own commands. I have no doubt 
your Highness is as anxious as I am, for the faithful performance 
of this and of all the remammg parts of the late treaty with Kolha 
pore but m this case an addinonal monvc for insisting on compli 
ance wth your former orders u found m the impolicy of pcrmitung 
your Jagirdars to relapse mto habits of disobedience and of imagm 
mg that they can have separate wars and negotiations with foreign 
states mvolving mdividual nghia and mtercsts, unconnected with 
and often at vananon with those of your Highnesa’s Government 

As your Highness s own orders arc required, I have taken the 
liberty to address you directly to save the tunc which would be 
rMuuite m commumcaanff with your Highness through the 
hmisrer I have addressed the Ministers hwlhar Rao and Anand 
Rao on several other subjecu conneaed with your Hlghneas's aSain 
which I leave them to submit to you being imwiUmg to trouble 
your Higlmcss except when it u unavoidable. 

(A true translatioa) 

M. ELPHINSTTONE, 
Resident at Poona 


Substance of a letter addressed by Mr Elphxnstone to Sedasbw 
Mankeshwar, dated the i 6 th March 1813 

I have received your letter on the subject of Sumpgaon 
Baggccwarrcc which affair I hope you have ere this brought to a 
conausion. 

I have also received a letter from Sadaibiv Pandit m which he 
acquainu me inth a message you ivcrc so good as to send by him 
and with the measures you nave taken to enforce obedience on the 
part of Appa Dciai Smushkar The observations contamed m 
}our letter to that Chief comprehend cverythmg that I could say 
on the subject. They arc smtable to your oivn good sense and 
coasutent with the Peshwa’s honour ana advantage. 

It appears however to be very doubtful whether the Sirlushkar 
will show luffiacnt respect to your present order* as be has failed 
to much m that which ivas due to your former ones and ir appear* 
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to me a matter of much importance that he should not be per- 
mitted to disregard them', it is otherwise much to be feared that 
he may fall into the habit of considering himself as a separate and 
independent power making war and peace on his own account 
without reference to the orders or to the interests of the Court of 
Poona. I need not point out the bad effects of such an example 
on the other Jagirdars, and although you are acquainted with the 
anxiety which 1 have always shown for the maintenance of the just 
rights of those Chiefs, 1 need scarcely say that nothing would be 
more adverse to my wishes or indeed more inconsistent with the 
Governor-General’s orders to me titan any diminution of the legiti- 
mate authority which Plis Highness ought to possess over them, 
and which it was the sole object of the late arrangement to estab 
lish ; I shall proceed to remind you of the objects which are yet to 
be obtained from the Sirlushkar and I shall suggest such means 
as seem to me best calculated for their attainment. 

In the first place good faith requires the execution of the 
treaty with Kolhapore. The first step which is the restitution of 
the places to which His Highness advances no claim ; His High- 
ness ordered this restitution to take place before he left Poona, and 
you enforced the order with such effect that 17 orders of surrender 
were given by the Sirlushkar and three more promised. As after 
all this, restitution has not yet been made, I thought it necessary 
to request His Highness to support your orders with his own autho- 
rity and for this purpose have addressed a letter to him of which 
the enclosed is a copy. I trust that His Highness’s orders joined 
to a repedtion of your own will be sufficient to effect this arrange- 
m.ent to which the Sirlushkai himself has already agreed ; but it 
will afterwards be necessary to procure the surrender of any other 
places in his possession which on enquiry may appear to form no 
part either of the Peshwa’s ancient possessions or of Chikory and 
Manowly. It will also be necessary to procure the repayment of 
the collections made by Appa Desai from the Raja’s lands since the 
peace, and to prevent his molesting the Rajah in any shape here- 
after. I have no doubt of His Highness’s wish to observe strict 
justice with respect to those articles; even if he had less regard to 
justice I cannot suppose he would forfeit his character and break 
a treaty for so very trifling an object, but it is by no means improb- 
able that the Sirlushkar may be led by personal motives to sacrifice 
His Highness’s wishes and the good of the state to his own exclu- 
sive interests. It is therefore necessary to take measures to prevent 
his doing so. It will also be requisite to get him to give up the 
lands which he has usurped from His Highness the Peshwa. It 
may not however be His Highness’s intention to resume those lands 
and it would on the whole be best to allow the Sirlushkar to keep 
the whole or a part of them to indenmify him for the expenses 
he has incurred in the Peshwa’s service ; but if it is His Highness’s 
intention to resume any of them, I am afraid that it would not be 
easy to do so at this junctmre ; neither would his granting them 
have much appearance of generosity in the present state of circum- 
stances, I would therefore recommend that the Sirlushkar should be 
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summoned » the presence, and should be kept in attendance till all 
these points be finally settled ; at the same time I would recom- 
mend that due attention should be paid to all the Sirluahkar’s rea- 
sonable claims. Above all I recommend that the above questions 
should be brought to a speedy issue, so that means may be adopted 
for coercing the SLrluihkar should he be found reluctant to pay 
obedience to the Peshwa’s orders. There is another lubj^ winch 
I must bring to your notice though I have already mentioned it to 
the Ministers here. The Rani ofSawant Warrcc has lately, attack- 
cd a fort in possession of the Rajah of Kolhaporc and she cannot 
be prevailed on to desist from hostihrics by any arguments which 
have been brought forward by the British Government. The 
n^qtiations which Captain Schuyler was conducting with the State 
of ’Warrcc for the purpose of suppressine piracy nave therefore 
been broken off, and a British force has advanced to her frontier to 
compel her to desist from the war which she has begun with so 
little provocation. I have no doubt the peace of that part of the 
coimtry will soon be restored. In the mean time it may be proper 
to put the Siriushkar on his guard against engagmg m any 
intrigues in that quarter which would place him in me situation of 
an enemy to the British Government, and a rebel to the Pcahwa's. 

(A true translation) 

M. ELPtHhJSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter Ko. aS. — ^Elphinstone points out the causes of dday in 
ftnaliting the territorial adjustments. The inordinate delay 
was becoming annoying and be suggests that if prompt 
settlement could not be e&cted the Govemor-Generm may 
give an award. He also intimates that Appa Desai had 
ravaged the 17 places before he mrrenxlerea them. The 
enckoures are important 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MINTO, GOV- 
ERNOR-GENERAL. 

Poona, loth April 1813. 

Since the date of my last dispatch some little progr ess had 
been made in the adjustment of me affairs of Kolhaporc but the 
final sctilment of all disputes seems as remote as ever. 

a. Appa Dcsai has riven up the 17 places for which he gave 
orders of surrender, but he first plundered tbfrri of every article 
of property, earned off the cattle from all of them, and from some 
even the people. He promises to give up the other three places, 
ro the surrender of which the Peshwa’s h&iistciB formerly agre^, 
^ the Mmister cxpccu him to come in himself before long. The 
«siiwa m reply to my letter, a translation of which was enclosed 
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in my last dispatch, sent me the most positive assurances that every 
article of the treaty with Kolhapore should be fulfilled and issued 
orders to Appa Desai to conform to the arrangement which had 
been setded at Poona, widrout delay. 

3. In the mean time one of the Ministers whose business it was 
to attend the investigation of the Rajah of Kolhapore’s claims, re- 
turned to Poona and the conference on that subject recommenced. 
1 had information that these conferences were merely meant 
to amuse the British Government and that no business would be 
done till Sadashiv Mankeshwar’s return, when the Peshwa’s real 
views would be disclosed. Accordingly at the first meeting the 
Peshwa’s Minister opposed unreasonable doubts to everything 
advanced by the Kolhapore Vakeels, and after wasting the day in 
friutless conversation, asked for a fortnight to examine his papers. 
This was refused "and the next morning he excused himself from 
further attendance on the plea of severe indisposition and every- 
thing is in the same state in which it was before his arrival. My 
intelligence represents him to be really ill, but as the Peshwa has 
many Ministers of his rank, his sickness affords no excuse for the 
suspension of all business. 

4. I have written several letters and sent many messages to 
Sadashiv Mankeshwar on the subject of these delays, and bis 
answers while they professed much readiness to comply with my 
wishes, have in reality shown great indifference to the subjects 
which I pointed out to his attention, and a want of any sense of 
the impropriety of his indulging in retirement and leisure while 
so much of the serious business of his Government is at a stand; 
nor is it impossible that the minister may be pleased with the 
idea that he is baffling all the efforts of the British Government 
by merely remaining quiet and hearing its expostulations with 
unconcern. 

5. All these signs of a determination to delay the adjustment 
of the Kolhapore affairs, have induced me to address a letter, of 
which the enclosed is a copy to His Highness the Peshwa. Should 
it fail of effect I am not aware of any certain remedy except pro- 
ceeding to decide on the information aheady obtained and calling 
on the Peshwa to abide by your Lordship’s award ; but that step 
might be avoided for a time and perhaps rendered unnecessary if 
your Lordship should deem it expedient to address a letter to His 
Highness the Peshwa slightly touching on the opposition experienc- 
ed by yotur Lordship in the early stays of the negotiation with 
Kolhapore expressing your Lordship’s disapprobation of the delays 
which are now practised to the great detriment of the reputation 
of the British Government and requiring a speedy and equitable 
adjustment of all the Rajah of Kolhapore’s demands and a strict 
observation in future of the terms of the treaty which has been con- 
cluded with that prince. It might be advisable to take the occasion 
of your Lordship’s addressing a letter to the Peshwa, to lay down 
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tlic prmdplca which ought to r^ulatc his Government in its treat- 
ment of the Southern Jagirdars as my dispatches mh have ilrcady 
shown your Lordship the want of steadiness and attention with 
which that important branch of its public affairs is now ucated 
by the Peshwns Govemment 

6, Should this suggestion meet with your Lordship’s approba- 
tion it might be advis^lc that the letter should be forwarded to 
me without delay to be delivered or not as the state of a ff ai r s at 
the time when it reached me, might appear to render advisable. 
If the Peshwa could be prevailed on to enter sincerely on the 
arrangement of the Rajah's claims, and if at the same time Appa 
Desai returned to Poona, in conformity with the Peshwa's orders, 
the ultimate scrtlcmcnt of all points might be reasonably expected 
and Colonel Dowse’s Force might be allowed to withdraw. 


Substance of a letter addressed by Mr, Elphinstone to His 
Highness the Peshwa, dated April loth, 1813. 

Malhar Reoonec Rao communicated to me the contents of 
your Highncaa’i letter to him in which you were pleased to notice 
mine to your address. I beg leave to express the satisfaction 
which I derived from the letter your Highness wrote to the ' 
Surlushkar and have the pleasure to say that many of the polnti 
which were the immediate cause of my amdety at that nm^'^nave 
since been adjusted. 

It gives me real concern to be obliged to trouble your High- 
ness again so soon, but I am certain your Highness will do me tne 
jusdce to observe that my addressing you on mis occasion is requir- 
ed as much from a r^ard to the mterest and reputation of your 
''Wn Government, as by the attention which it is my duty to pay 
to the preservation of the good faith and honour of the British 
Government. 

I formerly announced to the Rajah of Kolhaporc that unless 
he complies with your PCghness's just demands within 3 days he 
should DC attackcu by the British troops. The Rajah consented 
to your Highness’s demands and signed a treaty with me on your 
Highness’s part m which it was stipulated that all the country con- 
quered from him within the four years and not included in 
Chickory, Manowlce should be restored to him. After the signa- 
ture of this Treaty 5 months elapsed before a single village was 
restored. At the end of that time your Highness’s minister 
acknowledged that 17 of the Tumifs which had been retained bv 
your troops, belonged incontcstibly to the Rajah, hgd been takfn 
\vithin four years and consequently ought to have been restored on 
the day after the Treaty was ratified. A vast number of the Rajah’s 
claims still remain to be investi^ted and your Highness at my 
repeated request appointed certain oflScers to conduct the investiga- 
tion. Your Hlgmicsi may possibly be acquainted with the delays 
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which took place while you were still at Poona, when you left it 
die whole of your ministers withdrew and I was left with the Kolha- 
pore Vakeels who as well as myself had been in attendance every 
day since the beginning of this invesugadon. At length Baba 
Cholekar has come to Poona but he has been taken ill and every- 
thing is again at a stand. His illness may be the visitation of 
God but I cannot believe that there is only one man in your High- 
ness’s service capable of meeting the Kolhapore Vakeels and there- 
fore I do not think his illness affords any excuse for delay. 

There cannot be a greater proof of the Governor General's 
friendship to your state and regard for your person, than the for- 
bearance which he has shown during the whole of these delays. 

His Lordship has hitherto from his reliance on your faith 

to the reports I wrote to him that the affairs 

of Kolhapore would be adjusted but as the faith of the British Gov- 
ernment is as much implicated in the execution of this treaty as 
your Plighness’s, I cannot doubt but Plis Lordship will take a very 
serious view of the subject when he receives the report which i 
am now obliged to write to him; nor can I say what measures His 
Lordship may think it necessary to adopt. I think it my duty 
to make the above statement to your Highness with as much free- 
dom as I would use towards his Lordship as I doubt not your own 
desire is to do everything that can be required of an upright 
Government and of a faithful ally. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Substance of a letter from Mr. Elphmstone to Sadashiv 
Mankeshwar, dated April loth, 1813. 

After sujEEering nearly six months of delay and neglect, I latelv 
heard that Baba Cholekar was coming to Poona to undertake the 
adjustment of the Rajah of Kolhapore s claims and in consequence 
I flattered myself that the Peshwa’s Government was now disposed 
to put an end to that affair; Baba Cholkar however arrived and at 
the first conference he asked for a fortnight to enable him to as- 
certain whether Caugul belonged to His Highness the Peshwa. It 
was agreed that he should examine his papers for a few days but 
he has unfortunately fallen sick and all business is again at a stand. 
I long ago told Malhar Reoonee Rao and Anand Rao Malhar, that 
if the settlement did not make more progress after Baba Cholekar’s 
arrival, than it had done before; I should be obliged to refer the 
matter to my Government for its orders. 

I have now done so, and I enclose a copy of a letter which I 
judged it necessary to write on this occasion to His Highness the 
Peshwa. 
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It would be presumptive in me to guess what measures the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General will take when he reedvet 
my report but I am confident there is no inconvenience he will not 
undergo rather than allow the smallest imputation to be cast on 
his fidelity to his engagements. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) M ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona- 


Letter No. an. — Elphtn stone intimates that the death of the Ra|a 
of Eomapui took place on the a6th AptQ. 1815. He left two 
minor sons, the elder of whom only twelve, was to succeed. 
The attitude of the British Goveemnent is indicated by 
Elphinitone. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MINTO, GOV- 
ERNOR-GENERAL. 

Poona, a6th April 1815. 

Mt Lord, 

I am coacemed to inform yotir Lordship of the death of the 
Rajah of Eolhapore. His Highness was seized ^nth a fever while 
superintending a Tank which he was making in the vidnity of 
Knlhapore and died on the a^rd instant. 

X This event was entirely uncxpcctcd'till the day before it took 
place. The Rajah’s Vakeels only beard of thdr noaatcris danger 
yesterday and they immediately famf» to me to consult bn me 
steps to DC taken in case of the kajah'i demise. By their accounts 
there is no apprehension of the succession being disputed between 

the Rajah’s two sons parties will concur 

in acknowledging the elder who is indisputably the rightful heir. 
This prince is now only ii years of age. 

3. I acquainted the Vakeels that in the event of the Rajah's 
death, the British Government would consider his successor as 
standing on the same relation which he had himself held ; that 
it would protect the state from foreign for re, but that it would not 
interfere at all in the domestic concerns of the country. 

4- The Vakeels endeavoured to show that it was for the 
interest of the British Government to interfere to prevent the 
continuance of Rutnakur Pant Rauje Adneea, in the Mirustry, of 
the advancement of Nana Pantank^ to that station. Those per- 
sons they said had lost the Rajah’s confidence and were deprived 
of the means of doing harm while the Rajah lived but might 
recover their influence under the Government of the Infant Raja, 

and his employ it to favour Appa Desai, to break off 

the alliance with the British and to destroy the Giavemment of 
their own country. 
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5. To this i replied that the lawful Government of Kolhapur 
must be allowed to choose its own ministers and to manage its own 
internal concerns ; that the British Government would interpose if 
any foreign power took part in die affairs of that principality, and 
that it would of course take care that its own honour or interest 
did not suffer from the conduct of any Ministers that might be 
constituted; but that it would nop be induced to take a part in the 
domestic transactions of die Government as long they had no 
reference to it or to its allies. 

6. I think it extremely probable that Appa Desai will be 

tempted on this occasion to engage in some schemes open or con- 
cealed, for the purpose of effecting his former of 

recovering his influence over that state. I shall therefore commu- 
nicate the death of die Rajah to the Peshwa’s Government without 

delay and that positive orders may be given to 

His Highness’s Sirdars to abstain from all interference with that 
principality ; at the same time I shall make known the fixed deter- 
mination of the British Government to extend to the late Raja’s 
successor the protection which it was bound by the treaty to afford 
to him and to his heirs. I shall also urge the return of Appa Desai 
which does not seem to have been at all accelerated by tide orders 
issued directly by His Highness the Peshwa. 

7. I have received a letter from the Minister in answer to the 

remonstrance which I addressed to him on the subject of the 
delays which have taken place in the adjustment of the Raja of 
Kolhapur’s claims (enclosed m my dispatch No. 44). The Minister 
in this letter takes no notice of the past delays or of the discredit 
which I represented them as occasioning to the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment but calmly requests me to rest that everything 

will be done that is required to fulfil the engagements of the British 
Government or to execute your Lordship’s wishes. 

8. The principal minister employed on the investigation of 
the KoUiapore claims, has returned to Poona, and is to visit me 
today. I cannot however say that I expect any real progress to be 
made in the adjustment until I shall be enabled to point out to the 
Peshwa himself the injustice and impolicy of the measures pursued 
by his ministers, and to convince him of your Lordship’s resolution 
to enforce the execution of the Treaty with Kolhapore. 

9. Having lately received a dispatch from Captain Sydenham 
at Aurangabad acquainting me that a force of the Peshwa’s com- 
posed of some troops on His Highness’s immediate service and the 
Contingent of the Patwardhans and other Jagirdars and estimated 

at 15,000 men, have Nizam’s frontier in pursuit 

of a freebooter named Sheikh DuUa, and was about to enter His 
Highness’s dominions I immediately called on the Ministers for an 
explanation of this proceeding. The Ministers informed me in 
reply that the force in question had orders to pursue Shaikh DuUa 
as far as the frontier but would not enter the territories of his High- 
ness the Nizam. 
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lo. r have had no account* from Sawantwari nor from Captain 
Schuyler since the receipt of that ofliccr’s letters, dated the 19th 
intsanL 


Letter No, 30, — ^The letter intimates that ‘‘Baba Farfcia who has 
been a prisoner in the fort* of Basseen since he was delivered 
up by Appa Saheb Patwaidhan^ died last Saturday”. 

From— M ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HOhrELE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Poona, iith June 1813, 

After I left the Peahwa on the evening of the 8th His Highness 
immediately retired to a private apartment where he read my note ; 
after which he sent for Malhar Pandit and Chintu Pant Dcshmulch 
who remained iiviih him till midnight. 

а. He yesterday sent to Khoosroojec to desire he would attend 
him in the evening and on his app^ring His Highness said he had 
read my paper ^wnich he held in nia hand), that he was much 
surprise at tne delay that had taken place ; that the Minister 
tvomd reach Poona on me nth and that he would dve him posi- 
tive orders on the day of bis arrival to expedite all the arrange' 
menti which I had recotomended to hito. tie said he would not 
delay till the MmUtcr’s arrival if the presence of Appa Desai were 
not cascndal to any effectual measure; that the delay would not 
exceed two days and that His Highness was resolved to sec the 
treaty fully executed before he set out on the pilgrimage to Pandhar- 
porc (which occurs early in next month). 

3. As far as language can go. His Hiehnas's communication 
was entirely satisLctory and if he is not induced to alter his view? 
1 trust the present difficulties %vill be got over as soon as their nature 
permits. 

4. Baba Furkia who has been a Prisoner in the fort of Basseen 
since he was delivered up by Appa Sabib Patwardhan, died last 
Saturday. As soon as I ncaitl of this event, I recommended to the 
Pcih^va to allow the Patwardhans and Furlda's other relations 
access to Basseen and free intercourse with the Bramins who had 
attended Furkia, so that they might be satisfied that he h ad not been 
rigidly confined and that riis oath Avas entirely owing to disease 
and not accelerated by the treatment h; had received. 

5. The Peshwa replied that Furlda's attendants had already 
been allowed to go where they pleased, and that he should be glad 
to give the utmost publicity to the maimer of the Chiefs death. 

б. The Minister will arrive tomorrow and I hope to see the 

Peshwa or at least the minister on the next day. ’ ‘ 
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Letter No. 31. — The latter narrates at length the discussions between 
the Resident on the one hand, and the Peshwa and his 
Minister on the other regarding the transfer of three districts 
by Appa Desai and the alleged refractory conduct of the 
latter. 

Fkom-M. ELPHINSTONE. RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. H 0 N:BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. 

Poona, the 27th June 1813. 

The Mini.ster arrived here on the «2th and I waited for 2 days 
to give the Peshwa an opportunity of sending for me as he had 
promised Init finding at tlte end of that time that there was nothing 
said about my visit. I myself sent a mes.sage to remind His Plighncss 
of it. The Peshwa was by this time engaged in some manner 
which prevented liis seeing me and I was obliged to request to see 
the Mini.ster insfeatl of Ilis Highness. 

2. That per.^on was unluckily siezed with a fever which pre- 
vented his receiving me and every thing remained as it had been 
before the Peshwa’s arrival, till the 19th when I at last. obtained an 
interview with the Bhow. He soon entered on a long account of 
his proceedings mixed with complaints of the ill treatment he had 
received from Appa Desai. He repeatedly avowed that Appa Desai 
was not in obedience to him and more than once boasted that he 
could now convince me at the little ground there was for suspecting 
him of being in concert with that Chief. 

3. He however confined himself to this sort of discourse 
without suggesting any remedy for the evils of which he complain- 
ed ; when he had finished his speech which was a very long one, 
I stated all that had past since the Peshwa left Poona, nearly in the 
same terms with those of the note enclosed in my last dispatch ; 
but I introduced much more complaint of the Minister’s own con- 
duct and I concluded by saying that things must now be brought 
to some issue and that if Appa Desai was not in obedience to the 
Minister, I should be obliged to him if he would say so at once and 
leave the rest of the' arrangement to me. The Minister then said 
he had been thinking of a plan which would probably remove all 
difficulties, and this was that he should wait the result of a com- 
munication he has just made to Appa Desai, one of whose Vakeels 
was still in the house and that if it were unsuccessful he and I should 
send a friendly message to Appa Desai pointing out the bad con- 
sequence of his conduct and that if it failed of effect I should take 
the negotiation into my own hand and recover not only the Rajah 
of Kolhapore’s districts but those belonging to the Peshwa which 
Appa Desai held without authority. I objected to this proposal, 
observing that as I had already broken off all communication with 
Appa Desai, it would not be consistent with the dignity of the 

49 
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Bnnali Government for me to bwm agam by an application which 
if refused would lead to no further consequences , and that when 
His Highness the Peshwa was prepared to make over all negotia 
tions with Appa Desai to me, m the same manner as had been done 
with the other Jagirdars then and not till then I should be ready 
to send such a message as the Mimeter proposed* 

4. The Minister here mtcmiptcd me, to say that I had mis- 
undemood him, and that hia meaning was, that I should support 
my message m any maimer, I thought proper For added he, when 
a Chief has set the Government at defiance, why should I be an 
xious to make terms for biro, I then resumed my discourse and 
said that the Bntish Government was not boimd to assist the 
Peshwa m rctnevmg opportumaci of asserting his rights which had 
been lost by the mismanagement of his own miniEters and by their 
disrCT^ard of its advice, but that its first object was the promotion 
of Ihi Highness’s mtercsts and it would not therefore refuse to 
mterfere m his favour, but that if the Peshwa mtended to resume 
all the InnHi held by Dcsai, he ought to pay such expenses 

as that Sirdar had bona ndc incurred m recovering them from the 
Rajah of Kolhaporc, for whatever might have Appa Dcsai's 
conduct, It would not become the Government to treat him with 
mjusnee. The minister contested this argument and showed on 
anxiety for the recovery of the Peshwa s lands which made the 
Kolhapore affair appear to be m his eyes a very secondary consi 
deration I put an end to this, by saymg that we might duAua the 
subjea of Appa Desai’s and the Peshwa^ cl aims hereafter and ask 
mg whether I was to consider myself as authorized to negotiate 
with ^pa Dcsai in the same manner as with the other Jagirdars 
The Minister affected to hesitate and at last said that he should 
receive Appa Dcsai's final answer that mght or at latest next day 
when he would let me know the result and if it was not entirely 
fevourable, I might take the matter into my own handn. I said 
I should expect his final answer on the next day but one, at farthest, 
and left him almost persuaded that Appa Dcsai was really refractory 
and that the Bhow seeing the danger of his late procedmgs was dc 
sirous to guard against thwr effects before it ivas too late. 

c; I bad before heard that Appa Dcsai had begun to hold 
very high and threatemng language with the Mimstcr, and had de 
dared his mtenoon of qmtnng the Peshwa's service if the present 
demand# were persevered m and I soon learned that after I left 
the mimstcr he had really sent a peremptory message to Appa 
DesaL Great therefore was my suipnze, when I sent a naavc at 
the appomted time for the Bhow’s final answer, to rccavc a mes- 
sage from that minuter acquamting me that Appa Dcsai said he 
would give the orders of surrender for three r emainin g distncts 
which It had been settled m March that he was to give up, but that 
m the mean time he wished to leave Poona for the purpose of 
cclebraung another mamage m addition to the five which bad 10 
long detained him at Neepaimcc. I lost no time m replying that 
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I would not receive the orders of surrender nor admit of any com- 
promise short of the complete execution of all my demands and 
that if the Minister allowed Appa Desai to depart, I should con- 
sider it as an acknowledgement either of inability or of unwilling- 
ness to control him on the part of the Peshwa’s Government, and 
should proceed to act according to the orders I might receive from 
your Lordship without any reference to them. Immediately after 
dispatching this reply I learned that Appa Desai had actually mar- 
ched within eight or nine hours after my conference with the 
Minister and consequently at least six and thirty hours before the 
Bhow had sent his message to me. 

6. On receiving this account I sent immediately to acquaint 
His Higliness the Peshwa that I had received a letter from your 
Lordship to him on important business, and that I begged I might 
be allowed to deliver it at His Highness’s earliest convenience. 
I also sent to Anand Rao and Malhar Rao who had announced 
their intention to wait on me from the Bhow, begging that they 
might not give themselves the trouble as no benefit could now be 
expected except from direct communication with His Highness the 
Peshwa. The minister’s answer first arrived, he stated that Appa 
Desai had set off widiout his knowledge, that he was amazed to 
hear of it and that of course that Chief must be considered as being 
in open rebellion. The Peshwa’s answer was that a circumstance 
in his own family obliged him with the greatest reluctance to defer 
receiving your Lordship’s letter for three days. I sent an immediate 
answer to His Highness to say that I did not mean to put His High- 
ness to inconvenience but that if it were possible to get over the 
obstacle he alluded to, it was due to His friendship for your Lord- 
ship to receive your letter on so serious an occasion without any 
delay. In the evening Anand Rao and Malhar Rao came to me 
with further explanations from the Peshwa and with an earnest 
request that I would put off my visit till the 26th to which I im- 
mediately agreed. They also brought stronger assurance than ever 
from the Peshwa of his determination to enforce the execution of 
the treaty without delay and they stated His Highness to be much 
incensed at the contempt that was shown for him and they added 
a message from the Bhow full of indignation against Appa Desai 
who was treated as the worst of rebels and traitors but concluding 
with a promise couched in violent language, that if he did not 
return by Thursday I should be allowed to deal with him as I 
thought proper. I returned respectful and cordial answer to the 
Peshwa, but when the ministers asked me what they were to say to 
the Bhow, I said it would be an ample answer to repeat his own 
proposal. He had promised in the most solemn manner that un- 
less Appa Desai afforded fuU satisfaction in coiuse of the 20th the‘ 
negotiation should be made over to me ; that the period fixed was 
passed and that in consequence of an intermediate act of what he 
termed treachery and rebellion, the Bhow now proposed that every 
thing should lie over till the 25th when (in case Appa Desai did 
not return) he would consider about keeping his promise. 
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7 My audience of the Peshwa was fixed for yesterday and to 
save the time required for translating jour Lordship’s letter into 
Marathi after the Peshwa had received it, as well as to prevent the 
suppression of any passa^ which mieht be offensive to the Minis- 
ters I prepared a translation to be delivered with the letter There 
IS only one man about His Highness's Court who understands 
Persian and hts knowledge is very imperfecL In conrsc of the day 
1 learned that Appa Dc*ai was on hu return to Poona. I waited 
on the Peshwa yesterday evenmg as was settled. I found the 
Minifltcr at the place where His Highness did not arrive for near 
an hour The Minister however showed no disposition to mtroduce 
the affairs of Kolhapore and I was not desirous to speak on the 
subject with him, our conversaaon was therefore confined to other 
matters of business and to General topics, when His Highness arriv- 
ed I presented your Lordship’s letter and said that I ^d untrue 
Gons to make further commurucaDons to His Highness but that I 
had no doubt your Lordship would approve of my abstauung from 
them as I was persuaded Highness's wishes were the same ai 
your Lordship s I then proceeded to acquaint him with all that had 
passed amce my last visit without making it a personal complamt 
against the Minister but yet conccahng no part of bis conduct that 
was necessary to my nananve. I (included by reques tin g to know 
His Highness’s pleasure- Dunog this discourse the Peshwa appear" 
ed pcriectly at hxs ease but the Minuter appeared to be aptated 
by the greatest anxiety and alarm. 

8 The Peshwa replied by some observations m modeja^ 

language on the unpropnety ot Appa Dcsai’s conduct and announc- 
ed ^ rcsoluQon of adnenng to tnc arranCTment which had been 
made bctivecn the Minister and me and m itaymg at Poona nil 
every thmg was settled to my satisfiiaon, be then directed the 
Minuter to read the translanon of your Lordship's letter but 
other from an apprehension of some animadversions on hu own 
conduct or to rcuevc the Muustcr's evident confusion he stopped 
the readmg before the compUtnents at the bcginnmg had been 
finuhed and said that be would have it read to him adong with the 
Persian when he retired to hu own residence. I told Him 

briefly the contents of the letter and observed that the period 
fixed on by the Minuter had already passed and that if His High- 
ness meant to abide by that arrangement I concluded X was to con 
sidcr myself as empowered to begin a negonanon with Appa Desan 
The Peshwa repbed that he thought it would be proper to sec him 
first hims e l f, that I ivas always an advocate for the treatmg Sirdars 
with avibty and that he was sure I should agree that thu was due 
to a Sirdar The Mimstcr who had recovered hu spirits when he 
found no direct attack made on him, joined m this argument nnd 
SMkc for a long tune m defence of himself m reprobation of Appa 
Desai and m favour of giving that ducf some more nmc to decide. 
He also said the Peshwa was dcsiroiu to postpone all his own 
demands on Appa Desai and confine himself to the Ktticment of 
the claims of Kolhapore. 
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9. In rcjily 10 all this I said that I had no wish to hurry His 
Iliglincss'.s decision hut that I iKggal him to recollect that if Appa 
Desai agreed to all that was demanded of him (as I had no donhl 
he would) norhing would he gained. All liis present obstinacy 
was about three districts and some prisoners ; every other point 
either recjuired the production of accounts or a regular e.\amina- 
tion of treaties. I had before experienced the delays I should 
meet with in the eiuptiry aitd the disregard with which my deci- 
sions would be treated and after all. my proceedings would be 
remlered nugatory by the real or pretended insubordination of 
Appa Desai. I .^aid that it was only His Highness’s presence that 
gave me any hope of an adjustment at [tresent and that in whatever 
state the alfair was when he left Poona, there, I was persuaded, it 
woidd remain till he returned. His Highness having said the 
minister would remain I could not hut remark the little advantage 
I had as yet received from his presence and went on to state the 
neglect and disregard I had met with particularly in the instance 
of the Deshmukh’s refusal to abide by my decision. I requested 
His Highness to put himself in your Lordship's place or to imagine 
his receiving the treatment from the British Government which 
it had met with from his mini.sters and then repeated that nothing 
could secure the fullilment of the treaty but his making over all 
arrangements with A[)pa Desai to me. His Highness then ex- 
plained some plans by which he meant to secure Appa Desai’s 
obedience one of which was to keep him at Poona till every thing 
was settled and said he certainly should make him over to me if he 
did not readily engage to fulfd all demands against him. 

10. 1 then remarked on the light in which the delivering up of 

Appa Desai appeared to be regarded, declared that I had no orders 
and no wish to proceed to any extreme nreasure witli him, that I 
should adopt the same course I hatl done with the other Jagirdars, 
that I hoped all demands would be quietly agreed to, but that I 
would see tiiey were enforced. I said the British Government had 
shown by its conduct from the first introduction of Appa Desai into 
His Plighness’s service, that it had no enmity to him and on a recent 
occasion it had shown that it had no undue partiality for the Raja 
of Kolhaporc but that it was aware that obedience could never be 
secured but by decision, and I then reminded the minister that I had 
told him six months ago that however well he and Appa Desai 
might understand each other at that time, a perseverance in the 
system he adopted would soon lose him all authority over that 
chieftain. The Peshwa made some civil answer and repeated the 
promise he had made at first that I should have his answer on the 
day following Appa Desai’s arrival. In course of the conversation it 
appeared that His Highness had not been informed of my having 
declined to negotiate directly with Appa Desai for the last four 
months, and that he believed the Minister to have been all this time 
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acting in concert with me. I therefore acquainted him that ^ soon 
as I found the difference of opinion which existed respecting the 
affairs of Kolhapore, I had dropped all communication with Hia 
Highness’s Sirdar on that subject and formally consigned the entire 
conduct on the affsir to the Minister. 

II. I then told His Highness when he read your Lordship's 
letter to remember by bow much provocation it had been produced 
and that I was sure he would then be struck by the friendly and 
moderate terms in which it was expressed. The Peshwa admitted 
that your Lordship bpd great cause to be displeased and said he was 
ccnain there could be nothing in the letter which his conviction of 
your Lordship's frienship would not enable him to receive with 
good wilL 

ra- He then talked of Captain Ford's Brigade with a great deal 
of intcreit and soon after withdrew. Captain Ford paid His Higb^ 
nos a visit after I was gone to acquaint him with the progress made 
in raising his Bamllions and His Highness declared his intention of 
proceeding on the a8th or a9th to inspect the arms and stores that 
have been procured from Elombay- 

13. Appa Desai’s journey appears to have been merely an 
experiment to ascertain the lengths he would be permitted to go. 
It appears to me to have been concerted or at least connived at by 
the Minister, his assertion that he did not know of it till a day and 
a half after it had taken place, is too improbable to deserve any 
attention, while the insincerity of his whole discourse on the even- 
ing of the 19th and of his messa^ on the aist arc rendered to 
mmiifcst by his subsequent conduct to entitle hia word to any sort 
of rapecL I have taken an opportunity which offered today to 
enquiring into the meaning of his advice to the Peshwa so opposite 
to hia own propiositions first of waiting till the aist and then till 
the a5th and of acquainting him that no arrangement that mn now 
be made, short of committing all negoriarion to me, will give me 
the smallat confidence that the execution of the treaty is intended. 

14. His Highness the Peshtva some days ago sent me a letter 

from the Rajah of Berar expressing his wish to come to Jejoory 
and his hope that he would be received with the usual attentions on 
which he requested my advice. I advised him to give the Raja 
free permission and an honorable reception; since he b. Ts repeatedly 
expressed his wish that no interview betivccn the Raja and His 
Highneas's brother, Chininajec Appa, should be on, to 

which I replied that His Highness was the best judge, that I saw no 
necessity for such an interview but that it ought to be avoided in 
some m a nn er which would not excite any suspicion of distrust on 
His Highness’s pare towards his brother. 
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Letter No. 33. — This long dispatch a copy of which was sent to 
George Sotheby, Esquire, in-charge, Nagpur Residency during 
the absence of R. Jenkins, Esqr., conveys the discussions he 
had with the Peshwa on, — 

(i) the issue of territorial settlement in the case of Appa 

Desai and Raja of Kolhapur, 

(ii) the case of Patwardhan, the Chief of Sawantwari, 

(iii) the case of Rastia, and 

(iv) the procedure to be adopted in reaching a settlement in 

aU these cases in consultation with the Peshwa^s 
minister. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. 

Poona, the ist July 1813. 

My last dispatch to your Lordship was dated on the 27th. On 
the evening of that day the Parsee accountant to the Residency was 
sent for hy the Minister who proposed on the Peshwa’s part a new 
mode of settling all difficulties respecting Appa Desai, which was 
that he (the Minister) and I, should immediately begin on an enquiry 
into aU the Rajah of Kolhapore’s claims and conduct it so that it 
should he completely finished in course of three days. His High- 
ness could then issue orders for the surrender of the places adjudg- 
ed to the Rajah after which he would proceed on his pilgrimage. 
I was greatly surprized at so entire a change in the Peshwa’s councils 
so soon after I had seen him and previous to Appa Desai's arrival 
and I pointed out in answer to it the utter impossibility of finishing 
such an enquiry in a few days even if the Minister were zealous in 
promoting it and the case with which he might put off the conclu- 
sion of it for nine months longer if he were so disposed. I said I was 
ready to begin on the investigation immediately and to pursue it 
daily till it was concluded, but that the immediate commencement 
of it could not induce me to forego my demands of security for its 
being attended with some practical result. I therefore repeated 
my request that powers might be given to me to carry the decisions, 
winch the enquiry might produce, into effect. I concluded by 
requesting to see His Highness and observed that such a meeting 
was absolutely necessary whether he gave me powers or not, in the 
one case to learn his wish how they mould be exercised and in the 
other to ascertain what expedient His Highness proposed instead. 

2. In consequence of this message Malhar Rao and Anand 
Rao came to me on the same day to acquaint me that the Peshwa 
would leave me fuU powers to do ail that might be agreed to by the 
Minister, which was in fact leaving the Minister full powers to 
prevent ray doing any thing. In reply to this message I said to the 
Ministers that I would tell them candidly that I had no confidence 
in the Bhow who had thwarted all the measures I was instructe 
to carry, ever since the treaty with Kolhapur was concluded ; an 
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who had twice pledged his word for the adoption of a plan of his 
own proposing and afterwards had opposed it with all nis might. 
That the principal sarisfacrion I expects Hia Highness to give, was 
his putting me out of the Minister s power and I could not consent 
to his being associated with me in the execution of an arrangement 
which he liad all along done his utmost to retard. This declara- 
tion brought new assurances and still more solemn promises than 
before on the Bhow’s part, but it was now too late tor them to 
produce any effect. 

3. I then enquired whether any thing was fixed respecting my 
visit to His Highness and the Mimstcre replied that I should sec 
His Highness next day at the Arsenal; on my r e presenting that I 
wished to speak to His Highness on business ana not mciely to 
accompany him while he inspected the Arms, the Ministers said 
they were afraid it could not m managed as the Peshwa was to 
march on the norr day at sunrise. I could scarcely conceal my 
amazement at the entire disrcgaid of the Peshwa's promises which 
this intention disclosed, but I sent a respectful message to His 
Highness to say that I had no doubt as he was going to set off so 
soon, that he nad adopted some resolution whi^ would fulfil all 
the expectatioQS which the Language he had been good enough to 
hold, had cxdtcd. I also stated the absolute necessity of my sedng 
him before he went, on which the Mmisterapromisca that I should 
be received on the evening of the 30th. The day on which His 
Highness was to have marched 

4. Next day I received a visit from the Kolhapur Vakeels who 
icquaintcd me mat th^ had reason to believe that the Peshwa had 
hem persuaded that if he would leave the management of the nego- 
tiations >?ith me to the Bhow, that Mimslcr would contrive to 
amuse me and to allow His Highness to depart without further 
trouble. 

5. On the morning of the 30th Anand Rao rame; with the 
Vlncioor Jagirdar to d^ver a complimentary message on an occa- 
sion of rejoidng in the Peshwa's family. I de tain ed him after the 
other was gone, to enquire the result of a meeting which the Peshwa 
had on the preceding evening with Appa Desm, that nhieftam 
having arrive on the a8th. He informed me that the Peshwa had 
points out the consequences of hia disobedience and had referred 
nim to the MinUtcr and me for all future orders. I then told 
Anand Rao that I did not consider this as making any alteration 
whatever in the posture of affairs of which I hnd so often complain- 
ed, and that if Hia Highness marched without taking any further 
step I should be obliged reluctantly to believe that His Kghness had 
no real intention of fulfilling the Treaty. 

6. On the evening of the 30th I attended the Peshwa at the 
palace and introduced Mr. Malct to His Highness, As soon as that 
gentleman withdrew, I acquainted His Hi^ncss that I understood 
he was determined to set off for Pandharporc in one day and that 
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L trusted His Higlmess intended before he went, to make some 
satisfactory arrangement for the settlement of the disputes with 
Kolhapur and not to allow them to be again neglected as they had 
been during his last absence. His Hig^ess in answer gave an 
account of his conversation with Appa Desai and said he had order- 
ed him to obey every thing which the Bhow and I might say to 
him. I said His Highness had done exactly the same before his 
last journey, but that it had been productive of little effect and I 
begged to Imow what measures he mtended taking to secure its 
superior efficacy on this occasion. His Highness stated that his 
orders were more positive than ever and that Appa Desai must now 
be aware that if he again neglected them, he would be preparing 
his own ruin. 

7. I observed that the same threats had been held out to Appa 
Desai before and that he had nevertheless repeatedly disobeyed His 
Highness’s orders, and I added that nothing short of giving 
me powers to enforce them, would secure their execution hereafter. 
His Highness answered that from the time of the Treaty of 
Basseen he had always meant the British Government to have full 
power to conduct his affairs; that he had never objected to any 
thing; that it had done with Sindliia, Holkar or the Bhonsla; and 
that he would not do so on the present occasion ; he also spoke with 
some impatience of my doubts and repeated questions when he was 
so unreserved. I begged His Highness not to attribute my ques- 
tions to doubts of his friendship for the British Government, but 
that in matters of business it was necessary to be quite clear and 
distinct that although as His Highness said, we often acted on the 
part of the allies in transactions with foreign states, yet it was a 
matter of much greater delicacy interfering in the domestic con- 
cerns of his Government and it was particularly necessary to know 
his own wishes distinctly regarding those affairs before we proceed- 
ed to act on them on His Highness’s behalf. The Peshwa seemed 
pleased with the first part of this explanation and answered that 
he would express no wish on the subject but would be perfectly 
satisfied with anything that might be settled between the Minister 
and me. 


8. Perceiving that in the midst of all his professions His 
Highness was still determined to leave every thing to be settled 
hereafter with the Bhow and convinced that the Imnister would 
not fail to protract the adjustment till His Highness’s return if not 
longer, I thought it necessary to drop all ceremony and replied that 
His Highness had before referred me to the Mmister and that 
during a long period I had met with nothing but disappointment 
and sught at his hands; that he had broken his word with me 
tlirice during the last week, and that I could therefore have no 
confidence in his sincerity and that if His Highness threw me off 
upon him after all that had past, I should be obliged to conclude 
that His Highness did not tvish the adjustment to take place. 

50 
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9, A long convcreaaon tlicn ensued between the Peshwa and 
the Bhow at the conclusion of which, His Highness recapitulated 
all the ill usage he had received from Appa Dcsai, particularly his 
contempt of A orders respectmg the rcantuuon of the Kolhapore 
lands, and declared that he now rave him up and that I might do 
as I pleased with him, but he added that he considered this as no 
new power vested m me but as the same he had always meant me 
to piMsesa. 

10, Notwithstandmg the ambigmty of this last expression I 
maHp a reply ci^rcssive of the rcamness with which I undertook 
the affair and said, I should be happy to know what His Hi^mess 
wished me to do respectmg his own lands which were held without 
authority by Appa Desai, to which His Highness answered that he 
wished me to resume them all and to settle Appa Dcsai’s affairs 
entirely and at once. I said that was undoubtedly desirable but 
that there were three ways of setthng the question about the lands 
held by Appa Desai without authority, and 1 should be glad to know 
which His Highness wished to be adopted- iit His Higoncss might 
grant sunnuds to Appa Desai for those lands and allow no mention 
of his pecuniary clnirns on His Highness, or and he might assign 
the whole or a part of them to Appa Desai for such a period as 
would suffice for the discharge of those claims out of the coUecuoni 
from the land so assigned and 3nl His Highness might pay Appa 
Desai the money which should really appear to be due to mm and 
resume the whole of the lands at once. His Highness answered 
that if Appa Desai had made any expenditure on his account he 
would be able to show some authomj for domg so, and tbat^he 
did. His Highness would of course reimburse him. Bcmg of 

the drift of this speech I observed that the dehvery of -the con- 
quered coxmtnes to His Highness was a suffiaent pro©/ of the 
expense of the conquest being incurred m His Highness’s service, 
and that all that remamed to be done was to ascertam what that 
expense really amounted to 

II His Highness then went fully mto Appa Dcsai’s history 
and stated that he had earned on his wars m Kolhapore without 
any reference to His Highness, he had made treaties stipulatmg 
for his mamaTC mto the Rajah’s family; and sccunng Tagirs and 
other objects for himself, he had Icviea large contnbutioiis on the 
Raja’s country for his own use, he had withheld the Govcmincnt’s 
sh^ of the booty taken m battle and even the lands which he had 
occupied m the Pcahiva’s name he had retamed and still did rctam 
for ^ own benefit In short said the Peshwa, he made irar for 
himself and now calls on me to pay the expenses of iL 

la. Before I answered this, I said it was whimsical enough 
that I should now be arguing on Appa Dcaai’s part against His 
Highness, but that however Ul he may have behaved to the Bntisb 
Government, I had never entertamed any wish but to obtam what 
was m justice due to ourselves and our alucs and that I still thought 
It as necessary as ever that full justice should be done to him. I 
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then observed that Appa Desai would probably urge in opposition 
to the argument His Highness bad stated, that if he had been mak- 
ing war on his own account, he alone ought to profit by his con- 
quests; and that if he was fighting to recover the Peshwa’s terri- 
tories, His Highness ought to defray the expense he had thus in- 
curred, The Veshwa said that after all the insolence he had ex- 
perienced from Appa Desai, he could not reconcile himself to the 
idea of at last obtaming his just rights by the payment of a sum 
of money to a refractory subject. 

13. I was somewhat embarrassed by the view in which the 
Peshwa now put the question. If His flighness’s Government had 
been sincere in its endeavours to oblige Appa Desai to fulfil the 
treaty, his disobedience had no doubt entitled it not only to with- 
hold the sum under discussion but to confiscate his Jagir; on the 
other hand although I was unwilling to revive the mention of the 
insincerity of His Highness’s Government, I could not but remem- 
ber that "Appa Desai's misconduct in certain points at least, was 
permitted by the Minister and I was desirous before I decided 
against listening to his claims, to ascertain the real extent of his 
disobedience, and also the amount of the loss which he was likely 
to sustain by such a decision. I therefore avoided replying to 
what the Peshwa stated and proceeded to submit to His Highness 
the plan I projiused to adopt. I told him I should immediately 
address a letter to Appa Desai acquainting him that His Plighness 
had invested me with powers to settle his affairs; should require 
him to give up all lands which he unjustly withheld either from 
the Peshwa or the Rajah of Kolhapore. That at the same time I 
should inform him that His Highness the Peshwa was willing to 
pay him any money that might be due to him on a fair balance of 
accounts, but that unless he immediately complied with my other 
demands this offer would be withdrawn. If Appa Desai did not 
instantly comply with this demand, I said, it would be necessary 
to move troops against him, and to consider his pecuniary claims 
as forfeited if not to subject him to some further privation, for the 
sake of example, and that if Appa Desai went to war he must take 
the chances of war and submit to be put on such a footing as the 
allied Governments might think best; His Highness said he highly 
approved of this plan but that he knew the Marrattas better than I 
did and that he was certain if I allowed a settlement of accounts to 
be mentioned it would furnish Appa Desai with a pretence for keep- 
ing me in uncertainty for six months. To obviate this objection 
I said I should not allow the surrender of the lands to depend on 
the adjustment of accounts but should require the one to be made 
immediately while I promised the other at a subsequent period, 

, 14. The Peshwa then again expressed his concurrence in my 
plan but still objected to admitting Appa Desai’s pecuniary claims 
and proposed if I thought he really had such claims to settle them 
by excusing Appa Desai from maintaining his contingent for a 
year or two or by some other expedient, declaring that his wish 
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was that the objects of our Government and his own should be 
attamed* without givmg him any trouble, and without impoemg 
any burden upon hSi state, and that he trusted to me for accompliah- 
ing his desire now that I was acquamted with it. 

1 5 Though His Highness had now very plainly expressed his 
consent to all essential parts of the plan which I proposal, I stdl 
thought prudent to remove all douot from the terms m which 
he empowered me to act for htm, and I therefore stated to him that 
I cooBidcrcd His Highness to have given me full power to act m 
Appa Dcsai's affairs without any pamapaaon and control, in the 
tnmff mannfT as I ba/l done m the Settlement at Pandbarpore but 
that there remamed another branch of the adjustment m which I 
should require the informanon and assistance of His Highness’s 
ministers. Thu was the enquiry mto the limits of Chickory and 
Manowly m which I hoped he would instruct hu Miniitcri to 
afford me information with prompamde and to abide by any 
decisions I might pass m your Lordship’s name on the quesDons 
that might arise. His Highness noiv said he would tell me frankly 
all that was passmg m hu min d. He said he never had felt the 
smallest reluctance to encrust me with the powers I required, which 
were no more than he had before given of nu own accord, but that 
after all that had passed he was amid that hu Government might 
be exposed to sh^t and hu minuter to dugrace and that all he 
ivantra of me was to have a re^rd to hu di^cy and to treat the 
minuter as if no dispute had taken place and let the world see that 
he was consulted and trusted as before. With respect to the con 
duct of the affairs m question, my powers were full and unreserved. 
In answer to the second part of what I had said regardmg the 
enquiry he talked of the most suitable place for holdmg it and 
of the best mann er of carrpng it on, and here he to fake 

ir for granted that I shoula consult with the Bhow on the awards 
which were to be passed, and to overlook the distinction between 
hcarmg that Mimitcr’s picadmgs on hu master’s side, an^ beuig 
guided by hu opimon m the dccuioa of the I first took 

notice of what he said of the minuter, assured him that the honour 
of hu Government would be exposed to no detriment as I should 
act m Its name and on its behalf, and should proceed on the 
pnnapics which I had just settled with His Higlmess, that as far 
as depended on me the Mimstcr should suffer no dugrace, that u 
was my duty to promote the affiuiB of my own Government and to 
encounter any person who reauted its just demands, but that such 
duputca did not occasion the sbgbtest personal enmity and when 1 
saw the Minuter concumng m the measures which I bad to execute. 
I should treat him with perfect cordiahty and be happy to show him 
every mark of consideration and rcspccL But I had to beg Hu* 
Highness’s attention to the mconustency of my consulting him on 
the decuion of a case m whidi His Highness was a party and which 
the Bntish Government ivas bound to arbitrate without favour 1 
remmded His Highness of the terms of the lath article of the 
treaty of Bassecn, alluded to the Deshmukh's refusal to abide by my 
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award; and claimed the right of final decision which was vested in 
the British Government by a formal engagement on His Highness's 
part. His Highness admitted the right of the British Government 
to pronounce on any cjucstion that might arise; he requested that 
when any diificulty occurred, I would consult with the Minister 
but said that if after discussing the subject, we continued to diSer, 
my decision should be final. He exculpated the Deshmukh by 
alleging that although the district of Caugal had originally be- 
longed to Kolhapore, it had long ago been taken by His Highness 
and that the object of the present enquiry was not to recover for 
the Raja all the possessions he had ever lost, but to restore those 
which had been taken within the last four years. It might have 
been shown that this argument was inapplicable, for though Caugal 
may have been at some period in the Peshwa’s hands it originally 
belonged to the Rajah, was held by him without any considerable 
intermission from the first division of the Maratha Empire, and 
was actually taken from him the last time within these four years; 
but as it was already dark I was unwilling to lose the little time 
that remained, in a discussion foreign to the great object of the 
meeting. I therefore acquiesced in the Peshwa’s proposal respect- 
ing the Minister and said that if tiis Highness had any doubt of 
the propriety of my award it would be perfectly regular to refer to 
your Lordship but that his IVIinister ought not to put a slight on 
the British Government by publicly refusing to abide by its 
authorised decisions. His Highness then very earnestly disclaimed 
aU intention of throwing any reflection on my conduct, and 
that he had perfect confidence that what I decided would be 
strictly conformable to justice, but said that a great deal of manage- 
ment and forbearance was requisite in these matters; that many 
things ought to be overlooked and all discussions avoided that 
were not absolutely necessary, that this had been done by Sir 
B. Close, Captain Sydenham and other Residents at this Court; 
that I had also done so hitherto and he hoped, I would continue 
mistakes into which they might happen to fall. 


1 6. If it had been necessary to remove any bad impressions of 
the present measures from His Highness's mind, it would have been 
easy to show the extreme forbearance which has been observed in 
the negotiations relating to the Treaty with Kolhapore (especially 
on the very occasion now alluded to) and to have called to His 
Highness’s recollection many occurrences which had drawn down 
severe animadversion on his minister, ptirticularly during the ad- 
ministration of the two officers whose names have been mentioned; 
but as his observation was by no means made in the tone of com- 
plaint and none of the facts I might have mentioned could really 
have escaped His Highness, I thought it best to reply to the first 
part of his speech alone, which I did by saying that I was too 
sensible of His Highness’s goodness to have supposed that he meant 
to reflect on my conduct but that as it was by no means unlikely 
that I might fall into mistakes, I had put His Highness in mind 
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of the rcguLir mode of rec&fymg them , and with regard to the 
behaviour which he desired towards His Highness's ministcn 
I assured him that I should proceed with them exactly as I had 
done while at Pandharporc, With thia His Highness showed him- 
self highly satisfied and the subject of the Komaporc Treaty con 
eluded. 

17 I next mentioned the request of the Patwardhans that they 
might be allowed to dismiss their (xmtmgents durmg the rams, to 
which after some discussion His Highness consented. The facts 
which led to the discussion arc cunous (as showmg the probable 
source of most of the difficulnes which arc experienced m the 
management of the affairs of the Jagirdars), and may be worth 
your Lordship's attention if they have any further consequences, 
but I shall not add to the length of this dispatch by rclatmg them 
at present 

18 The Peshwa next complamed of Rasda’s conduct and said 

he should no longer consider him as m his service, but I had nothmg 
to say m Rasuaa defence and His Highness did not speak of 
adoptmg any measures regardmg him. I made no reply Rasna's 
condua has oertamly been unjustifiable. He was called on along 
inth the other Jagirdars to serve with bis contingent but as he u 
known to be under great peamiaiy difficulnes he was allowed a long 
period to prepare his troops for tne field. He re pr esented that the 
most productive part of his Jagir was m the hands of another Sirdar 
to whom he had mongaged it for a rum of money and who re- 
tained It after the money was discharged m consequence of some 
dispute about accounts. As soon as this affair was settled he said 
he was ready to take the field. With a view to forward this object 
I agreed with the consent of both parties to mvestigatc the dispute 
and ivas employed together with Holkar s Vekeel for the greater part 
of four months in this investigation. Rastrn all the tunc assunng 
me that he would send off his troops as soon as his cause was deaa 
cd which assurances I repeated to the Peshwa’s Mmistcrs, great 
mduJgcncc was shown to mm m the muster of his troops, wmch 
took place m February or March and as he represented that the 
assertion of certain claims of the Minister s on the mortgaged part 
of hii Jagir would dcpnvc him of the means of paymg nis troops, 
the -m a manner which did him great cr^t consent 

ed not to urge his claims. At length m the end of April his cause 
was detenmned m a manner particularly fevourablc to him , his 
lands were restored and a large sum paid to him on account of 
arrears, but although he has been repeatedly urged to fulfil his 
promises he has made no show of preparing nis troops exc^t pitch- 
ing five or SIX tents m the direction of the place to which he is 
ordered to inarch I shall take an opportumty of proposmg that 
some notice should be taken of his conduct, but if it had bcoi dis- 
cussed m the disposition which the Peshwa showed towards him, 
His Highness would probably have insisted on rcsuimng the whole 
of his Jagir lands 
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Letter No. 33. — ^The dispatch gives a detailed account of the efforts 
made by Elphinstone to effect an adjustment of all the points 
at issue between Appa Desai on the one hand and the 
Peshwa and the Raja of Kolhapore on the other. An army 
had been ordered to stand by to attack Appa Desai if he did 
not agree to the demands of Elphinstone chosen as the 
arbiter by the Peshwa. On the threat of employment of 
force, Appa Desai agreed to surrender the places that were 
required of him. 

The enclosures are also important. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT. HON'BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. 


Poona, the 15th July 1813, 

In my last dispatch I had the honour to acquaint your Lord- 
ship with the Peshwa’s consent to my undertaking the adjustment 
of all the points to be settled with Appa Desai. I have now the 
honour to report my proceedings in consequence of that arrange- 
ment. 

2 . The first point to be attended to was to secure the means 
of enforcing the demands which it was necessary to bring for- 
ward against Appa Desai. The force under Lieutenant Colonel 
Dowse which was encamped Avithin 30 miles of Neepaunee would 
have been amply sufficient in other circumstances, but as Appa 
Desai Avas himself near this Capital with a force of 2000 horse, looo 
foot and 5 guns, it became requisite to take measures to protect the 
tOAvn in case of any rupture Avith him, to prevent his escape if 
possible, and at all events to prevent his marching off in open 
enmity to the Government and plundering the country as he went. 
The Peshwa’s departure and the permission which had been grant- 
ed to most of the Jagirdars to return to their lands, had left the 
place destitute of any sufficient force of His Highness’s OAvn, and 
though the Brigade at this place could easily have defeated Appa 
Desai’s troops and taken his guns and baggage, it could not have 
spared a detachment sufficient to secure the cantonments from his 
horse during an attack on his Camp and still less could it have pro- 
tected the toAvn or have prevented his plundering the neighbouring 
country till a body of cavalry could be assembled to act against him. 
I therefore addressed a letter to Colonel Montresor requesting his 
opinion on the measures to be adopted and informing him of my 
wish that a Battalion of infantry should be kept ready to move at 
the shortest warning. Colonel Montresor Avith a Anew to furnishing 
a detachment sufficient to pursue Appa Desai Avithout weakening 
the Brigade at Poona ordered two battalions to be held in readiness 
and recommended that the first movement on Appa Desai’s part 
should be the signal for an attack on his camp. 
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3. After these arrangemcntB had been concerted, X addressed 
the latter of which enclosed (No i) is a translation to Appa Dcsai 
and at the gimr ome dispatched the enclosed letter No a to Colonel 
Montresor 

4- Before I sent my letter to Appa Dcsai I waited on the 
Mimster to show him the draft I had made out , he entirely con 
cuTTcd m the greater pan of it which he said contamed the very 
demands which he had so long been urgmg but he objected to the 
last paragraph which originally contamed a promise that the 
Peshwa would satisfy any demands of Appa Dcsai which should 
appear to be well founded on an examination of his accounts, 
I stated that the Peshwa had mven his content to this promise, 
but the Mims ter cxplamed what His Highness had said m a mann er 
which took away that meaning from hii ctprcsaiona I afterwards 
aicertamed by enquiry from the persons who were wimcases to the 
Peshwa's conversation with me, the sense which the minister 
put on His IXighness’a language was correct , but as I was not aware 
of that circumstance at the tunc, I merely said that whatever irnght 
have been liis Highnets't mtenooo, I saould certainly not pledge 
myself to any thing which depended on him as Jong as I had any 
doubt of the disposmoD of his Government to cany it mto effect, 
but that I shoula concave the Bnnsh Government to be at hberty 
to withdraw from all share m the transaction unless it could he 
satisfied of the justice of the pnnaples on which it was to be con 
duaed. In that case I said the Bnnsh Government would confine 
itself to enforong the demands on Appa Desai which were connea 
cd with the Treaty wth Kolhaporc. The pnnapal arguments 
employed by the Minister to prove the mjusnee of anmittmg Appa 
Dew 8 pecuniary claims without more lumtation were that the ex 
penses he \mhcd to charge were made without authonty , that he 
nad once applied for leave to incur some expense by entertammg 
more troops but his request ^vas rejected and a rcmiorccmcnt was 
sent to mm , that his \var8, thou^ earned on inth the Peshwa’s 
resources, were not conducted according to XCs XXighncsi’s instruc 
00ns , Appa Dcsai havmg taken it upon him to make war and peace 
at his own discretion anef even to make a peace on conditions which 
merely referred to himself personally without the Peshwa's previous 
permission and without appnzmg His Highness of the terms afr^r 
the peace was concluded , that he had appropriated all the contribu- 
tions levied on the Rajah’s country, the plunder obtamed m Battle 
or m ravagmg the country and the Revenue of all the conquered 
distncts to his own use, and ought therefore to hold himself com 
plctcly mdemnified for all the expense* of his wars. But the stron- 
gest argument the Miniitcr made use of was, that from Appa 
Dcsai’s neglea of the Government, the measure* usually when 
a Sirdar was authorized to expend money on the part of the state, 
had been omitted , the Government had no officer* to mu*tcr hi* 
troops, to inspect his account*, or to ascertam the amount other of 
his disbursement* or of his acquuitions and that m consequence, 
It had now no check on hi* impositionj, ann, if it once consented 
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to it would be bound to pay any sum he might 

think proper to demand as it had not the means of disproving any 
of his statements. 

5. These arguments appeared to me to have ^eat weight, but 
I declined giving any decision on the question to which they related 
and proceeded to discuss the measures to be adopted for supporting 
the demands of the Government. The Minister agreed in all my 
views on the subject, and as there appeared to be scarcely any- troops 
in Poona, he was easily persuaded to retain 1000 horse of Gokhla’s 
and 500 other troops that were to have followed the Peshwa and to 
send them to a position in the rear of Appa Desai’s Gamp and con- 
sequently between that Chief and the Southern Ghats. 

6. Next day I made all the enquiry I could, into the grounds 
of Appa Desai’s pecuniary claims, and, having satisfied myself of 
the general accuracy of the Minister’s statement I made altern^ 
don which he proposed in my letter and sent it to Appa Desai. 
I received an answer from him next morning saying that he would 
send his Vakeel to me. The Vakeel not making his appearance 
I wrote the enclosed letter No. 3 to Appa Desai to prevent his being 
alarmed by the approach of the troops from Seroor. 

7. On the 8th the troops arrived, and those of the Poona 
Brigade moving out at the same time, they took up ground close 
to Appa Desai’s Camp on two different faces, so as completely to 
enclose his troops. A body of horse might still escape from bet- 
ween the Corps, but no general movement is any longer practicable. 
The troops took up their positions without any appearance either 
of opposition or alarm on Appa Desai’s part. 

8. On the evening before the arrival of the troops, Appa 
Desai’s Vakeel came to me and professed entire submission on the 
master’s part. I then read the list of places demanded by the 
Peshwa and requested the principal Vakeel to state whatever he had 
to offer on each head. He brought forward claims to almost every 
place demanded and I concluded by desiring him to bring me 
orders of surrender for the whole, and promised that after I had 
received them he should have an opportunity of pleading his own 
cause to the Peshwa’s ministers in my presence. It was too late to 
enter on the Kolhapore affair, but before the Vakeel went he 
remonstrated against bringing troops against Appa Desai ; protest- 
ed that his master had never entertained a thought but what was 
consistent with the orders of the Peshwa and the -wishes of the 
British Government, and concluded by an offer on his master’s part 
to go -with 200 horse to any place, I should appoint. I told him 
these were exactly the professions he had always made, that they 
had never hitherto been remembered when any thing was required 
to be performed ; and therefore he must now allow me to take such 
measures as I thought more likely to secure the fulfilment of his 
promises and to wait for some solid proofs of the Appa Desai’s 
sincerity before I trusted to his declarations alone for the accomp- 
lishment of the -wishes of the Peshwa and the British Government. 
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‘ 9, Notwithstanding all these professions the Vakeels- showed 

as much desire as ever to procrastinate the scrtlemeilt of all ques- 
tions between Appa Desai and the Government ; they have always 
found pretences for coming to me late in the evening as to prevent 
a full dist^ussion of their affairs from taking place at one meeting ; 
and on the day succeeding the conference I nave mentioned, they 
brought the orders of surrender without Appa Dcaai’s signature for 
my approval but on my remonstrating on these evasions and delay 
they on the next day produced the orders executed in due form, 
and promised that no delay would be made in the surrender of the 
places when the orders were presented- I then proceeded to the 
Kolhaporc claims, the principal of which were for the fort and 
district of Hooprcc and for lands valued at 35,000 Rupees which 
Appa Desai ohhged the Rajah to confer on him as a personal Jagir 
on condition of Military service. There could be no dispute about 
Hooprcc, the Rajah’s right to it having been admitted and an order 
of surrender promised as long ago as last February, but the 
principal Vakeel brought forward every argument that could be 
devised in favotir of his Master’s right to the Jagir. My only argu- 
ment was the same which I employed in February, that the Jagir 
must either have been ceded to the Pcahwa or granted to Appa 
Desai ; that in the first ease it came within the description of places 
to be restored, having been taken mihin four years, and that m the 
second the Rajah’s nght to resume the Jagir could not be disputed, 
Kirdcularly as he had so little reason to he pleased with Appa 
Desai’i service. The Vakeel's principal argument was foxmdcd on 
the custom of the Maratra naoon which he said constantly admit- 
ted of grants of this kind by which lands were transferrea by one 
state to the servants of another, and were afterwards held by them 
under the Government to whose service they belonged ; such lands 
were neither purely cessions to the state not grants to the individual 
but something of a different nature which it was reckoned gross 
perfidy to resume under my circumstances. He moreover stated 
that tnc lands in question were situated in the district of Chickory 
and belonged to the Peahwa, and that His Highness would certain- 
ly never deprive Appa Desai of the advantages which he had acquir- 
^ by so many years of meritorious service. I said the last assertion 
affoidcd matter for enquiry, but that I must have the orders of 
•urrender in the first place and I added that the Peahwa would not 
in all probability be much pleased at one of his own servants who 
consented to hold part of His Highness's dominions of a foreign 
prince who had no title to them- 

la Next day I examined Appa Desai's claim to the Jagir and 
enquired into the custom which his Vakeel had alleged I found 
that the grant had been extorted from the Raja after Appa Desai 
]pvas in po»^on of the Jagir and that he had dctcnninctfto hold 
it on condition of service on purpose to defeat any Hnipi which the 
Peshwa might prefer to it, I also found the custom had been great- 
ly misrepresented and that it only referred to Jagirs stipulated for 
in treaties like the pensions which the British Government formerly 
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agreed to pay to Sindia’s NIinisters. The Vakeel came in the even- 
ing but as he did not bring the orders of surrender I refused to 
enter on business with him. I however promised to take him to 
the Minister on the next evening after he had delivered the orders 
and I appointed a meeting with the Minister for that purpose. 

11. The vakeel did not make his appearance next day. 
1 however went to the Minister and consulted with him on Appa 
Desai's affairs, he answered the claims brought forward by diat 
Chief on the lands demanded by the Government and he utterly 
denied all the Vakeel’s assertions respecting the Jagir, it was settled 
that some of the Ministers best acquainted with the subject, should 
be sent to the Residency on the next day to meet Appa Desai’s 
Vakeel and to answer his objections to the claims of the Govern- 
ment. 


, 12 . On the next day the Ministers came and soon after Appa 
Desai’s Vakeel made his appearance. I carried him into a separate 
room with the two principal ministers and told him that they were 
come to examine his claims but that he must previously deliver the 
orders of surrender which I had required. The Vakeel affected to 
have something important to communicate which could not be 
mentioned in the presence of the ministers and pressed me to finish 
the examination before I entered on the subject of the orders. 
I endeavoured to remove his reserve by telling him that I was acting 
in the present case on the Peshwa’s part and that he could have 
nothing to say which ought to be concealed from His Highness’s 
Ministers,' but he continued obstinate and left the room saying he 
would speak to me after I had done with the Ministers. When he 
was gone the Ministers expressed their opinion that his only object 
was to gain time and if possible to postpone the question about the 
orders, to the examination of Appa Desai’s claims. They then 
withdrew of their own accord and when the Vakeel returned ht 
began a discourse about his master’s claim to the Jagir which might 
have been held without the least impropriety in the presence of the 
Ministers. I at length told him that I had more than once heard 
all his arguments and had twice desired him to bring me the orders 
of surrender and that he must not expect that I would submit any 
longer to his trifling. He then produced what he called an order 
of surrender which stated, that Appa Desai possessed certain lands 
yielding 25,000 rupees annual revenue by enaum (a species of grant 
which the Government is not entitled to resume) that the British 
Government had now determined to sequestrate them with a view 
to examining whether the said Enaum lands should not be resumed 
by the Peshwa’s Government ; and that the person to whom the 
order was addressed was therefore to make them over tO' the 
Peshwa’s officers ; I objected to this paper on the ground not only 
of its misrepresenting the conduct of the British Government but 
of containing so false a description of the lands that the person in 
charge of them would' not be justified in giving them- up on such, 
authority; I then remonstrated on the spirit .of evasion in which 
■Appa Desai’s present measures were' adopted' ; assured' the Vakeel 
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tha t It would not be pcrmiucd, reminded him of the viamty of 
the Bntish troops to his, both here and at Neepaunee, adverts to 
the numerous acadents which might bring on hostihtic* even with 
out Appa Dcsai s mtcndmg it and told him it was his master s 
interest to avoid every proceedmg which had the least tendency to 
keepmg thmgs m a situauoa so aangcrous to himself. 

13. On the 13th the Vakeel brought the order of surrender 
made out m an unobjectionable form, and yesterday the Minister 
ngnin ramfi to the R^dency to enquire mto his claims, a great 
deal of discussion took place but as nothmg finnl mn be accom- 
plished until I have had another meeting with the Minister I shall 
not trouble your Lordship at present with an account which I shall 
soon be obhged to rcpcaL The mcenng was to have taken place 
today but was prevented by the mdisposiaon of the Minister who 
has had an attack of fever 

14. I hope your Lordship will approve the steps I have taken 
to enforce the demands of the Peshwa and the Rajah of Kolhaporc 
on Appa Desai It appeared to me that the advance of a body of 
troops to a position that commanded his own Camp would have 
as much effca as an attack on his Jagir by Lieutenant Colonel 
Dowse and that it was m all reipecu a more desuable course to 
pursue. \Vithout one or other of those operanons I am persuaded 
DO real progress could have been made m the adjustment which has 
so long oecn delayed, I have been careful ever smcc I received the 
full powers from the Peshwa, to consult the Minister on all subjects 
and to treat him with marked attennon, on his part I have met ivith 
every appearance of cordiahty 


Letter No. 34. — ^The letter discusses the clmmi of the Peshwa, the 
Raja of Kolhapur and Appa Desai to the cession of certam 
territories spedally with re&rence to Chickoii, Manowly, 
Raibag and KagaL The TOmt arose as a result of the 
arbitration undertaken fay Elphinstone. Elphinstone’s 
conclusions are set out in tw last paragraph of tbn I fttfi* 

FROii— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE RT HObTBLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL^ 


Poona, the 7th September 1813, 

Soon after the date of my letter of the 15th of July, I paid the 
Vint to the Minister which was alluded to m that dispatch. 

0, The proposed enquiry was however rendered unnecessary 
by an arrangement which had taken place between the Minuter 
and Appa IDesai. I had sent the Vakeel of the latter Chief to the 
Nriniitcr, to discua. his many's on the places demanded by 
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the Pcshwa previously to my visit, and the Minister had brought 
forward such proofs of the justice of the Peshwa’s title, diat the 
Vakeel was obliged to admit it. I had therefore only to hear an 
acknowledgment on die Vakeel’s part that his master had no 
claim to any of the places for which he had given me orders of 
surrender. He however added an expression of hope that the 
Peshwa would grant his master such of those places as should 
appear to belong to Plis Plighness. 

3. In consequence of this admission, I proceeded to distribute 
the orders of surrender according to the apparent circumstances 
of the places to which they applied. The Peshwa’s right to the 
following places not being disputed by the Raja, I gave the orders 
of surrender to the Minister: — 

Rs. 

The places in Mancu'ly beyond the watree valued at .. 45,967 

The district of Yekoondee valued at .. . .. .. 32,997 

The fort of Wulhibghur and its dependencies valued at . . 18,041 

The village of Inglee valued at .. .. .. .. .. 9,057 

The village of Siddapoor valued at .. .. .. .. 1,500 

The village of Suptsagar valued at . . • • . . . . 4,000 

Total .. 1,11,562 


4. Most of the places belonging to the Raja, which had not 
been already obtained from Appa Desai were claimed by the 
Peshwa. I however gave His tiighness’s Vakeel orders of surrender 
for Hoopree, Raindaul, Sirudwaur, Soolkoor and Tanklee and for 
the Jagir lands mentioned in my last, which though only rated by 
Appa Desai at 35,000 Rupees, the Raja considers to be worth 40,000 
and which he is very anxious to resume. Some of these lands are 
claimed by the Peshwa as being in Chickory but as Appa Desai 
had held them of the Raja, I thought they ought to remain in the 
hands of that prince until the investigation concerning them should 
be concluded. I apprized the KoUiapore Vakeels of the Peshwa’s 
claims to those lands, and acquainted them that the question re- 
garding the permanent possession of them was still imdecided. 

5. There were five other orders for places still in dispute 
between the Rajah and the Peshwa which I retained in my own 
hands, and one for a fort belonging to Rastia which the Minister 
begged might not be given to him during the Peshwa’s present dis- 
pleasure against him ; and which I therefore deposited with the 
Peshwa’s Government. I have since heard of the peaceable surren- 
der of all the places above alluded to. In the meantime I pro- 
ceeded to investigate as many more of the Rajah’s claims as it was 
in my power and early ascertained that there were still upwards of 
fifty villages in possession of Appa Desai which were neither 
included in the Peshwa’s list of the Pergunnah of Chickoree nor 
taken within the term fixed by the Treaty. Many communications 
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took place regarding these villages mth the Minuter A certain 
number of them have been proved to belong to the Peshwa and a 
more considerable n umb er to the Rajah while some have been 
reserved for further mvcstigatiom Others appeared to be already 
m possession of persons who held authentic grants for them or were 
now given up to claimants of that dcscnptiom and it only remained 
to detenrune whether they were held of the Peshwa or the Rajah 
of Kolhaporc. Thu has been suspended until the Sunnudi mn be 
produced and cxammctL Nine of the villages which have been 
renounced by the Munster have ncvcnheless been allowed to r emain 
in hu hands under the supposmon that they may belong to 
Chickorcc, of the villages of which District he h^ not yet been able 
CO fumuh a complcte^L 

6. After the demur which was made by the Peahwa’s Minis ter 
to my decision on the subject of the Jagir of Hindu Rao m Cauguh 
and the mention which 1 made of the subject to the Peshwa, 
I allowed it to he o?cr all I should be able to learn your Lordship’s 
commands regardmg it , on the receipt of Mr Adam’s letter, dated 
the 30th July, I conceived my proccedmg m that aflatr to be 
honoured with your Lordship's approbanon and I acquamted the 
Minuter with tnc cause of my su^cc and with your Lordship’s 
final decision. The Minuter soon consented to the arrangement 
which will be eSeaed by hu announcmg to Hindu Rao that he u 
not to consider himsglF as a subject of the Peabiva’s Hindu Rao 
u the son of the notorious Sem Rao Gbatkey Hu lands which 
cake up the whole dutnet of Caugul except the small pomon 
mcluded in Chickoree, were occupied by Appa Desai about 2 years 
ago and he was allowed to rctam them on condition of hu joinmg 
the Pcihwa’s standard to which he readily agrccdL 

7 The greater part of the Prisoners taken by Appa Dcaai m 
fus war with Kolhaporc, have been released, but some soil remain 
m Appa Desai’s hands The pnnapal of these u Dutba Caunwail 
kar a rclaaon of the Rajah’s who was taken m an attenmt to surpnze 
a fort of the Peshwa’s and who is alleged by Appa Dcsai to ^ a 
mere freebooter while he u avowed by the Kolhaporc Vakeels to 
be an officer of their Government. TTic Minuter proposed that 
thu person should be made over to the Peshwa’s Government and 
engaged to release him m case he proved to be m the Kolhaporc 
service. Considerable opposiQon was made to this anangement by 
Appa Dcsai but he has at last ^cn an order for the dehvcrmg bim 
up to the Pcshiva’s officers. TTic detenaoa of the next of these 
persons, Narhar Bapuji, u connected with a compheated pecuniary 
transacnon, the merits of which cannot at present be ascertamei 
An arrangement has however been made which ivill render the 
further confinement of Narhar Bapuji unnecessary 

8 Much greater difficulty has arisen regarding the release of 
the family of the Dcsai of Nairlec m whose affairs the 
Kolhaporc Government takes a great mterest although thar de- 
pendance on that Government remains doubtful as their lands are 
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alleged by the Peshwa’s (Government to be included in the district 
of Chickoree. The Desai of Nairlee was killed together with two 
hundred of his followers in an attempt to surprise the fort of 
Neepaunee and to cut olf the Surlashkar, the whole of the survi- 
vors of his family, including many women and children were imme- 
diately thrown into confinement by that Chieftain and although the 
Peshwa’s Minister readily agreed that they should be released, and 
gave orders for their being brought to Poona for that purpose, yet 
Appa Desai has hitherto objected to comply with these directions ; 
some reasonable apprehensions which he entertained for his own 
safety from the revenge of that family, have however been obviated 
and no pretext is left for his disobeying the Peshwa’s orders. 
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and by examining the Zammdais of the distncts. The first plan 
was dropt on account of the absolute mconflifltcncy of the two 
accounts, anaing from the different revenue divisions adopted by 
the two Governments , that of Kolhaporc still keepmg up the 
anaent Pergunnah of Hookaircc, of which the Taluk of Chickorce 
forms but a small part , and the other making use of the more 
recent division of Quckorcc, which mcludes the greater part if not 
the whole of the Pergunnah above mentioned. The second was 
objected to Iw the Kolhapore Vakeels on the ground that the evid 
ence of the iammdara as to the usual acceptation of the term 
Chickorce, would be influenced by the Peshwa’s authority while it 
was obvious that no object woula be attained by examining their 
records as thcttc seem certainly to proceed on the anaent system 
and to refer entirely to the Pergunnah of Hookaircc, 

13 No other plan remained after the failure of those above 
mentioned, but that of adoptmg the luma which were proved by 
the records of one or other of the pamc*, and the only question 
was to which the preference ought to be given. The Kolbaporc 
Vakeels at first made it appear that this was due to their records, 
for though they formerly ciemed that any transfer of territory had 
taken place in consequence of the Trca^ by which the Kajah 
ced ed, Chickorce under that name to the Peshwa, yet they now pro- 
duced several papers tendmg to prove that the district had actually 
been made over at that tune by the Rajah and received by the 
Peshwa and that the temtory transferred was that which was 
termed Chickorce m the Kolmporc records and not the more extal- 
Hve district included under that name by the Pcabwa. The first 
of those papers was an order from the Rajah to one of his officers 
to surrender the dutnet of Chickorce, according to a particular list, 
to the Peshwa , the next paper iras the hit, which purported to 
have been drawn out at the desue of Mahadajee Smdhia who at 
that tunc commanded the Peshwa’s troops near Kolhaporc and 
which stated Chickorce to consirt of 21 Villages, the numfer which 
It appears is that to which m stnetneas the pcrgimna is confined m 
the Rajah’s records This argument was however soon overset. 
The Peshwa's ministers denied that ever Smdhia had received the 
paper m question insisted on the improbability of his consentmg 
to accept of 21 villages as the whole contents of a district which 
when held by his own Government (five years before) had been 
reckoned to include 361 villages, and called for proof of SindMs 
havme seen the papers or agreed to the account which they con- 
tainen of the district of Chi^oree. This proof the Kolhapore 
Vakeels were unable to produce , but they argued that even ix the 
Pcshira I Government never had reojgnizcd their accoimt of the 
limits of Chickorce, that accoimt ought sail to be considered as the 
true one bang conformable to the anaent division of the coimtry 
which has been observed by all Governments since the nmft of the 
Audi! Shahs. This argument cannot hoivcvcr be raamtaincd for, 
although the Kolhaporc account of Chickorce is the most anaent 
and though it be still kept up m revenue papers, yet it certainly 
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long been disused in ordinary language and even in the language 
of treaties. The Rajah’s Vakeels have themselves admitted that for 
the last forty years the Peshwa’s usurpations (as they term them) 
on the KoUiapore frontier have been generally called Chickoree, by 
which name they acknowledge that the Peshwa almost invariably 
termed them. The Rajah himself has more tlian once applied the 
name of Chickoree in its extensive sense while on the other hand 
the Peshwa never appears to have used the term in the limited 
sense applied to it by the Rajah. 

.14. It seems therefore pretty certain that when the Rajah was 
required to sign the late Treaty ceding Chickoree to the Peshwa, he 
could not have imagined the demand to be limited to 21 villages 
even if he merely considered the sense usually attached to the word 
Chickoree ; and if he considered that the treaty was intended to be 
favourable to the Peshwa and not to bind PTis Highness to any 
cession it is impossible that he should have understood ?t in that 
sense. It surely was much more natural that he should have sup- 
posed that he was required to renounce the country which he had 
taken from the Peshwa’s officer Parashram Bhow, which has occa- 
sioned the frequent wars that have occurred, since that capture. 

15. Those lands consisted of a large part of the pergunna 
Hookairee and smaller portions of the pergunnas of Caugul and 
Ryebaugh and it can easily be proved that the same were the com- 
ponent parts of the district to which the Rajah has applied the 
name. of Chickoree. 

16. The first occasion on which the Rajah uses the term, is in 
the 5th article of the Treaty of 1178 Arabic, by which he cedes 
Chitiori Manowlee, Laut and Rangolee to the Peshwa. In the 
Arabic year 1181 a treaty was made by which those cessions were 
restored to the Raja and they are there described (in Article 1st) by 
the name of Hookairi, Manowlee, Caugul, and Ryebaugh, together 
with Cutcole and the independent villages. The places last named 
are therefore coextensive with Chickoree, Manowlee, Laut and 
Rangolee, but Manowli is mentioned in both of these articles and 
Cutcole is known to be a dependency on Manowlee. The term 
“independent villages” of the one Treaty may be applied to the 
Laut and Rangolee of the other, but cannot be meant to express 
the districts of Hookairee, Raybaugh and Caugul. Those Districts 
therefore must be included under the remaining term Chickoree. It 
may be objected that the Peshwa made further acquisitions subse- 
quent to the conclusion of the first treaty and that these as 
we^ as the regular cessions, are included in -the terms made use of 
in the second treaty, but this is disproved by the terms of the latter 
which contains a separate stipulation in Article 8th for the restora- 
tion of all places conquered in the interval between the dates of the 
two Treaties. The first article of the Treaty of 1181 which I have 
been explaining was drawn by the Raja. The Peshwa’s ratification 
qf it confirms the above interpretation ; it is thus worded, “The 
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Raja formerly gaic sunnuda for the Hookaiii and Manowlec-; these 

now be returned- Hookairee, Manowlee, Caugul and 
Ryebaugh arc therefore returned accordingly.” The next occasion 
on whidi the word Chickorce was used in a treaty was that of the 
Treaty which was dictated by the Rajah to the present Peahwa and 
which was designed to restore all the coimtry which had been occu- 
pied by Parasl^m Bhow. The Raja there confines his demands 
to Chickorec, Manowlee, the independent villages and the lands of 
Enaumdars and Scrinjamies, All the country which was held by 
Parashram Bhow and which cannot be included in Manowlee or in 
the lands of Enaumdars and Scrinjaumies, must therefore belong to 
Chickorec, and that country will dc found to contain the portions 
of Hookairee, Ryebaugh and Caugul which have already been 
alluded to. 

17. The late Rajah of Kolhapore always used the word 
.Chickorec in the above sense in the IctterB wnich he wrote to me 
about the time of the conclusion of the last Treaty and particularly 
in the Draft of a Treaty which he sent to me immediately before 
the conclusion of the negotiations. It is to be rcmcmbcied that 
the conquest which Appa Desai had made and which it was the 
Rajah’s objea to have restored, consisted of all the lands held ^ 
the Peshwa in Parashram Bhow’s time together with part of the dis- 
trict of Nool and many places in Ryebaugh which were never 
possessed by His Highness. Accordingly the Rajah after stating 
that the Bndsh Government bad engagra that the Talooks of the 
Siikar should be restored according to strict jusdee and impartiality 
goes on as follows. “Therefore send orders immediately for the 
surrender of the following Talooks, Chickorec, Manowlee, Rye- 
baugh, the lands in the district of Nook etc., together with 
Necpaunce. It is evident that this is meant to include all that the 
Peshwa possessed in Parashram Bhow's time at least, and as His 
Highness had at that time no lands in Nool and only 8 yillagcs in 
Ryebaugh, the rest of his possessions arc included under Chidcorce 
and Manowlee. It may be objected to all these arguments that the 
natives are al\ray8 inaccurate in their treaties and that the Raja 
ought not to be kept with too much strictness to the terms which 
he nas used in the above articles. It must be confessed the articles 
afford abundant examples of incorrect expression (as will appear 
hereafter) but supposing that a latitude is to be allowed In inter- 
preting Maratha treaties, the Peshwa is entitled to the benefit of it 
as wcU as the Raja ; and therefore panting that Chickorec in 
strictness only contains 20 villages, it is unreasonable to limit His 
Highness to the exact letter of his demand, when it is quite obvious 
that^owever inadequate the cxprcsiioa may be) the mtcntioif of 
the Treaty ^ras to secure all the territory in dispute to him. 

18. It seems therefore to be established that the Chickorec 
ceded by Treaty is the same which ^ras held by Parashram 
Bhow ; which was ta ken from him by the Raja in 1796 and which 
was the occasion of the late wars between him and the Peshwa. 
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But there is still some difficulty in fixing with accuracy the limits 
of the District possessed by Parashram Bhow, for that officer appears 
to have held many places of the Rajah by various tenures which he 
never reckoned in Chickoree or consider as belonging to the 
Peshwa and on the other hand, he included the whole Pergunnah 
of Hookairee in Chickori which was thus made to comprehend a 
great many villages of which neither Parashram nor the Peshwa 
ever had possession. The Peshwa now claims the whole of these 
villages alleging that they are included in Chickoree and ought to 
be given up to him, as the whole of that district has been ceded to 
him without reference to former possession. He supports this de- 
mand by alleging that Chickoree and Hookairee are synonymous 
and it is certain that the original pretensions of his state were to 
Hookairee and tliat they were not limited to Chickori till the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of 1178 Arabic. 

19. If the Peshwa’s Ministers can prove Hookairee and 
Chickoree to be synonymous, they are of course entitled to the 
whole of tiookairee though they must resign the portions of 
Ryebaugh and Caugul which I have supposed to form part of 
Chickoree, but they have brought no proof of the fact as yet and 
I think it very improbable they ever wiU. If they fail in establish- 
ing this fact they can found nothing on Parashram’s statement since 
the Rajah has never admitted that his porrion of Hookairee was 
included in Chickoree and though Parashram Bhow might give 
that name or any other name to his own district, he could have 
no right to extend his new appellations to the Raja’s possessions. 
The Peshwa might strengthen his claim by the expressions of the 
treaties of 1178 and ii 8 1 (already quoted) in which Chickoree is 
made to comprehend the whole of Hookairee, this argument proves 
too much since the same interpretation would include the whole of 
Ryebaugh and Caugul in Chickoree, which even the Peshwa has 
never pretended to have been the case. It seems therefore that the 
Peshwa’s present claim only extends in justice to that part of 
Parashram Show’s actual possessions which was included by him 
under the name of Chickoree. 

20. A decision on this principle would leave about 270 villages 
to the Peshwa and would restore about 90 to the Raja. I have 
already acquainted the Kolhapore Vakeels that this principle 
appeared to me to be the one on which the decision would ulti- 
mately be passed and after defending their own opinion of the 
extent of Chickoree for some time they acquiesced in its justice. 

I shall shortly give a similar intimation to the Peshwa’s Ministers 
and if he also should acquiesce in it, I shall proceed to act on the 
principle and deliver over the Rajah’s share to him by which I shall 
be able to render Colonel Dowse’s force disposable without further 
delay, but if the decision I propose should be obstinately disputed . 
by either party, I shall suspend my proceedings till I can be 
honoured with your Lordships orders on the subjects referred to in 
this dispatch. 
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No. 35. — ^The letter convcyi the opinion of the Governor 
General in regard to the condition on the basis of which an 
q rmmTrinHBdnn Can be arranged with the Ranee of 
Sawantwari. 

FfiOif— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 

To— THE HON^LE M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT 
POONA 


Fort William, a4th September 1813. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch of 
the X4th ultimo relative to the measures which it may be proper td 
pursue in Sawantwarce in the approaching season and to communi- 
cate to you the following ob^nrations and instructionfl of the 
Governor General in CounxdL 

a. His Lordship in Council approves of your having submitted 
to him the result or your own reflections on the subject derived 
from an rntimatc knowledge of the a&uis and intercstB of that state, 
which has enabled His Lordship in Council to prescribe with more 
prcciiion than might otherwise have been practicable without fur- 
ther communication, the conditions on which he is willing to con- 
clude an accommodation with the Government of Sawantwarrcc- 

3. It is, as you arc already apprized, the wish of His Lordship 
in Council to exact nothing from that state beyond what the secu- 
rity of our ^y the Rajah of Kolhapore, the prevention of the 
revival of piracy and the consolidation of our territory around 
Malwan combinfti with some security for the peaceable conduct of 
the Ranee, app^ to require. His Lordship in Council entirely con- 
airs with you in opinion that the condiaons which may dc de- 
manded from the Rani should be finally insisted on without relaxa- 
tion and it is on that account as well as on others highly desirable 
that they should be framed La i spirit of the utmost moderariom 
At the same time the British Government is entitled to expect that 
all the questions in dispute should be adjusted on a basis of per- 
manency and it will not be prudent to leave any opening fijr future 
claims and dinniBin pnt. 

^ The objects above stated trill be attained in the utmost 
practicable degree by a Treaty framed on the basis of the first six 
Articles of Lieut. Colonel Dowsc's Draft No. r, trith the exception 
of the 3rd Article whidi is not applicable to the present state of 
affairs, 

5. Under such an arrangement all rlaim< on the Raiah of 
Kolhapore would be barred in perpetuity our occupation of Vingorla 
and the jxnalty imposed by the terms of the treaty of Madoor 
would effectually prevent the revival of piracy, while the proposed 
e x c han ges of territory would reduce our possessions depending on 
Malwan to a compact form and put an end to the evils of a parti- 
dpodon of districts in that quarter. 
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6. These terms are greatly more advantageous to the Rani 
than she can fairly expect and if she is reasonable enough to con- 
sent to them it may be hoped that she will perceive the advantage 
of maintaining them and not attempt to disturb the settlement. 

7. It is however by no means improbable tliat she may reject 
them as she has already done terms not less advantageous. In that 
event His Lordship in Council is disposed to think that the opera- 
tions of our troops should be confined to the occupation of that 
territory which we desire to obtain by amicable negotiation and to 
any measures Avhich may appear to be necessary for their security 
or for the security of the Rajah of Kolhapore’s possessions against 
future aggressions. What these specific measures should be His 
Lordship in Council is not prepared to state since the question turns 
upon local considerations on which His Lordship in Council has 
not the means of forming a competent judgment. Your knowledge 
of the subject aided by the information which you will obtain from 
Lieutenant Colonel Dowse and the authorities at Malwaun will 
enable you to decide on these points if time shall not admit of 
a reference to Government. 

8. His Lordship in Council is not aware that the possession of 
any other post than Vingorla on the Sea Coast is necessary for the 
suppression of piracy, and would therefore not feel inclined to 
occupy the other forts unless it might be found expedient as a 
means of bringing the Rani to reason. 

9. His Lordship in Council is entirely satisfied that no views 
of conquering the country for the British Government should be 
entertained. It is evident from all the information which has been 
received that it is not worth the trouble of the conquest and the 
risk of the political embarrassments which the possession of it 
might create. If the Rani should fly from Waree and abandon the 
administration His Lordship in Council does not perceive any objec- 
tion to recognising the Government which may replace her autho- 
rity but it will not be expedient to engage in its support or to 
conclude any treaty %vith it unless it shall appear likely to main- 
tain itself. In the distracted state in which Sawantwarree is 
represented to be in the information transmitted by Major 
Schuyler the flight of the Rani from the capital might not 
improbably terminate in the overthrow of her power. 

10. Having thus stated the view which the Governor General 
in Council takes of this affair I am directed to desire that you will 
proceed to carry into execution the measures of which the outline 
is stated above in concert with the envoy at Goa to whom you will 
,be pleased to communicate your sentiments on the subject, 

11. You will of course also correspond with the Right HonTDle 
the Governor in Council of Bombay on this subject who will be 
prepared to co-operate in the execution of the measures now 
ordered. 
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12. A copy of this dispatch will be transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and to the Envoy. 


Letter No. 36. — The letter refers to the coii^letion of the icttle- 
ment between the Feshwa and Appa Desai effected by the 
Resident by a threat of emplo3dng force against the latter. 
The force that had been kept ready U now ordered back to 
their stations. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA, 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL^. 


Poona, 7th October 1813. 

1 have the honour to acquaint your Lordship that I have 
received the orders of surrender mentioned in nw last dispatch 
from Appa Desai and that a portion of that Ohiefs force has 
marthea to the frontier accor^g to the plan suggested by the 
Minister. 

a. After ascertaining that the Peshwn had no further demands 
on Appa Desai, I instructed Colonel Cooke to withdraw the troops 
which had been placed around bis camp. The ist Battalion, 3rd 
Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Roome, and the and 
Battalion, 4th Regiment commanded by Major FaHor, will accord- 
ingly commence tneir march for Scroor tomorrow under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Roome ; and the and Battalion, and 
Regiment Commanded by Major Imlach and the ist Battalion, 9th 
Raiment commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Boyc, will return into 
cantonments at this place. 

3, I cannot omit this opportunity of bringing to your Lord- 
ship’s notice the regularity and good conduct of the troops on this 
occasion. The necessity of invesdgadon previously to enforcing 
many of the demands on Appa Desai, the subterfuges to which that 
Chief had recourse and the delays so often occasioned by the 
Peshwa’s Government rendered it ne cessa ry to retain the tn>^ for 
a very long period in a poddon which ^ras only calculated for a 
particular emergency and to keep them in a standing camp for the 
greater part of a remarkably severe monsoon. I^twithstanding 
the nearness of the Cjmp to that of Appa Desai and the peculiar 
rcladon in which that Chief was placed towards the troops, no 
in s t a n ce of irritation or disorder took place during the whole 
period alluded to, a proof of good discipline which I trust tnur 
Lordship ^rill think creditable to Colonel Cooke and to the Officers 
and men under his command. 
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Letter No. 37. — ^The letter conveys the Governor General^s apprch 
bation of the Resident’s way of arriving at a settlement with 
the Peshwa’s Ministers, his concurrence with the Resident’s 
views that the Peshwa cannot be regjarded as sovereign over 
Sawantwari and his reluctance to intervene in the matter of 
succession of the Angria family. 

From— J, ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 

To— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

Fort William, the 22nd October 1813. 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
No. 54, dated the 25th ultimo, reporting the progress of the discus- 
sions with the Peshwa’s Ministers, relative to the limits of Chickory 
and adverting to several other questions which have been brought 
forward by the Ministers in conference with yourself and Mr. Close. 

2. The Governor General -in Council observes with great satis- 
faction your expectation of a speedy termination of the aflEairs of 
Chickory by the transfer to the Rajah of Kolhapore of the villages 
to which his title has been ascertained and of the early setdement 
of the several points remaining to be adjusted with Appa Desai. 

3. The tenor of your discourse to the Minister on the occa- 
sion of his renewal of the pretensions of the Peshwa to the 
Sovereignty of Sawantwarree is entirely approved by the Governor 
General in Council, who is satisfied from tiie information submitted 
in your former dispatches that the claim is untenable. It is 
evident indeed from the manner in which the Minister was obliged 
to shift his ground when pressed by you in the discussion reported 
in your dispatch now replied to, that he cannot maintain His High- 
ness’s pretensions on any just or even plausible foimdation. 

4. The Governor General in Council feels considerable diffi- 

culty in consenting to the proposition of the Peshwa’s ministers for 
the settlement of his affairs m Hindustan even in the less objec- 
tionable mode now proposed. The apparent impracticability of 
effecting that purpose without bringing on disputes and altercations 
with the Governments of Sindhia and Holkar, the unreasonable 
views which the Peshwa undoubtedly entertains on this subject and 
the intricate and boundless investigation to which it would lead, 
combined with the objections formerly stated and which although 
in some degree lessened are not removed to create a desire on the 
part of the Government to waive the discussion of the question. 
It would at aU events require more and deliberate con- 

sideration than His Excellency is at present able to give it before 
any resolution to accede to the proposition of the Peshwa s Govern- 
ment can be taken. 

5. His Lordship in Council also entertains considerable doubts 
whether this Government is bound by the Treaty of Bassein to 
gurantee to the Peshwa the recovery of Districts that had been 
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completely lost to liim long before the conclusion of that treaty. 
It might be useful howcycr to ascertain the particular districts in 
Hindustan to which the Peshwa lays claim. But in the enquiriet 
which you may make on that subject care should be taken not to 
indicate an absolute intention on the part of Government to con- 
cur in His Highness’s views with regard to the recovery of them. 

6. The manner in which Mr. Close received and replied to the 
Mmistcr’s communication on this subject is conaidcrea by His 
Excellency in Council to have been extremely judidous. 

7. The Governor General in Coundl directs me to express his 
approbation of your reply to the application from the Mirtisters of 
the late Baburao Angna for the interference of the Bridsh Govern- 
ment in the regulation of the succession to the Chirfahip of 
Kolabba. His Excellency in Council is desirous of abstaining nom 
any such interference, unless the distentions which may arise in 
the petty state of Kolabba shall have a tendency to disturb the 
tranquilUty of the British possessions under the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

8. I shall have the honour of addressing a separate letter to 
you on the subjea of the arbitration of the claoms of His Highness 
the Pcahwa on the Nizam. 


Letter No. 38^X116 letter conveys the nmgesdons of the Governor 
General in regard to the claims ofthe Rani of Savantwatl 
to certain territoties, and the manner of offering Rritiih 
arbitratloa in that matter. 

From— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERl-lMENT, 

To-M. ELPHINSTONE. RESIDENT AT POONA, 

Fort William, the 39th October 1813- 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
ist instant endoting the copy of a memorandum by Lieutenant 
CoL Do^vse reporting the mode of proceeding in wfiich he con- 
siders to be most proper to be adopted towards Sawantwari. 

3. The Governor General in Council has perused that docu- 
ment with the attention which is due to the sentiments of an officer 
nf Lieutenant CoL Dowsc's approved zeal, judgment and ability on 
a subject on whidi he possesses consideiablc local knowledge. 

3- The result of His Excellency in Council’s consideration of 
Lieutenant Colonel Dowsc's py>cr combined with the Yic\? of the 
subject already submitted to Government by Major Schuyler and 
yourself, has been confirmed in His ExccllcncyS judg men t the 
expediency generally of the course of proceeding prescribed by 
the instructions addressed to you on the oqth ultima 

4. There are two points adverted to, however in Lieutenant 
CoL Dowsc’s memorandum which have suggested to the Governor 
General in Council some considcratioiis whl 3 i I desired to state 
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fo you not in rhe form of positive instructions for your guidance 
but as suggestions to be acted on if it shall appear to you that they 
will contribute to facilitate a pacilic accomplishment of our views 
with relation to Sawantwari. 

5. "i'hese points are — 1st, the conviction which the Rani 
Durga Bai is stated to entertain that rhe claim of the state of 
Sawantwari to Bharaigarh and its dependancies is founded in 
justice and that the British Government believes it to be so, and 
her consetjuent reluctance to abaiulon it; end, the reference to 
Lieut. Col. Smith’s original recommendation that the British Gov- 
ernment shouUl obtain the whole of the district of Masina either 
by exchange or purchase and the further advantage pointed out by 
Lieutenant Colonel Dowse as resulting from this arrangement by 
interposing a barrier between the Kolhapore and Sawantwari 
territorv. 

6. Now it has occurred to the Governor General in Council 
that although the Rani might refuse to accede to conditions which 
would at once deprive her of all hope of receiving for Sawantwari 
a })ossession which she appetirs to value so highly, she might never- 
theless rather engage in a hopeless wtir with the British Govern- 
ment than agree to submit her claim to our arbitration. His 
Excellency is sensible of the objection to reviewing a proposition 
which the Rani has already rejected and it is only thrown our as a 
posit’ivc mode of avoiding hostilities with the Rani by offering an 
inducement to her to accept our terms. It is not in contemplation 
to extend the proffer of our arh.itration to any other objects than 
the fort of Bharatgarh and its dependant territory. 

7. Another mode of satisfying the Rani would be to obtain 
possession for ourselves of Bharatgarh and its dependencies in 
exchange for our share of the participated districts of Paut and 
Havelly. We might then cede Bharatgarh and its dependencies 
to the Rani in exchange for the Sawantwari share of Varada and 
Maloondy, which are necessary foi the consolidation of our terri 
tor}" around Malwaun. 

8. This appropriation of the Kolhapore share of Masura, if it 
shall be placed at our disposal, would it is true defeat the purpose 
for which that acquisition is recommended by Lieutenant Col. 
Dowse, and would be a considerable sacrifice on our part, but like 
the proposed arbitration it is communicated to you as it has 
occurred to Government, merely as a point which may be deserving 
of attention, in considering the details of an arrangement to be 
concluded with the Government of Sawantwari of a nature cal- 
culated to preclude the necessity of coercive measures. 

9. Recurring to your dispatch of the 24th of August the 
Governor General in Council observes that you reckon the value of 
Bharatgarh and Mersinghar among the sacrifices to be made by 
the Rani on the scheme of exchange there suggested, and admitting 
the propriety of giving her credit for that sum as a real loss, in her 
estimation, though not in point of fact, the balance against her 
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appears to be Rs, 8,io8 although the terms which we arc disposed 
to grant to the Ram arc so far beyond her juat and reasonable 
cxpectationa yet His Exccdlcncy m Council would not be mdis- 
posed to make her compensation for the pecuniary loss which 
under the proposed plan of exchange* would fall on her, and if you 
arc of opmion that such a concesamn would be desirable, you arc 
reeducated to tnVf mto consideration the best means of effcctmg the 
object and to shake the terms to be offered to the Ram accordingly 

lo The entire resutuoon of Vingorla is suggested by Lieut. 
CoL Doivbc imder a persuasion that the possession of that place is 
not essential to the suppression of piracy Under the deaded 
opimon however which has been delivers by the Government of 
!^mbay regardmg the unportance of Vingorla, and even the cipc 
dicncy of extending our authority on the coast, the Governor 
General m Council cannot until that education shall have undergone 
further dclibcratioa m c^mmumcaoon with that Government, 
aancuon the resumnon of the post it been determined to 

establish at Vmgorla, 

1 r On this pomt however some chan« may be produced m 
the opimou of the Governor m Council of Bombay by a rcconside 
ration of that queadon, with rcfcroicc to Lieutenant CoL Doivses 
sentiments and it is desirable that you should correspond inth the 
Governor in Council on the subject. If the result of that corres- 
pondence shall be an opimon that the retention of the original 
cession at Vmgorla is an object of hnle or no consideration os a 
means of checkmg piracy, the Governor General m Council iviU 
approve of an arrangement which shall render the retrocession of 
that post to Sawautwan, a part of the proposed compensation to 
that state. 

I a. You will be pleased to take mto your consideration the 
suggestions contamed m this dispatch and apply them to the actual 
and contingent state of affairs in Sawantivan, m such mann er as 
shall appear to your judgment to be most conduavc to the pubhc 
mtcrest*. 

13 A copy of these instructions will be transmitted to the 
Government 01 Bombay and to the Envoy at Goa with which 
authontie* you will of course correspond on the subject of than. 

Letter No 39. — ^The letter explains the motives of the Governor 
Generic for not interfering m the matter of snccenion of 
Angrla family after the death of Baboo Rao, onH requires 
the Resident to apprize the Peshwa about it 

From— J ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT 
To— THF HONBLE M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT 
POONA. 

Fort William, lath November 1813. 

I am directed to acknowledge the rccapt of your letter of the 
30 th ulumo commimicatmg a message which you have recaved 
from His Highness the Peshwa rclauvc to the appomtment of a 
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successor to Baboo Rao Angrea, the late Chief of Kolaba, and re- 
porting some particulars of the state of the succession as represented 
by the Vakeel of Baboo Rao. 

z. , It would be the inclination of the Governor General in 
Council in conformity with the general principles of policy which 
influence the British Government in abstaining from any interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of the Marhatta Chiefs to decline offer- 
ing his advice to the Peshwa relative to the line to be pursued by 
His tlighness in the present case. There are however some peculiar 
circumstances connected with the succession to the petty state of 
Kolaba which in the judment of this Government from such 
powerful reasons for desiring that the established order of succession 
should be maintained as to induce Plis Excellency in Council to 
avail himself of the spontaneous application of the Peshwa for our 
advice, to recommeml to His Highness the adoption of the only 
course of proceeding which appears likely to secure the tranquil 
settlement of the Government of Kolaba, and the satisfaction of 
the Chiefs who arc interested in the affairs of the family of Angrea. 

3. I proceed to communicate to you the view which the 
Governor General in Council has taken of this question and the 
instructions of His Excellency in Council founded on it. 

4. It may be proper in the first instance to state some obser- 
vations relative to the plan of succession proposed by the Peshwa 
whose declaration in favour of the descendants of Raghojee, the 
illegitimate son of Canoojec, is in the judgment of Plis Excellency 
in Council unsupported by any acknowledged rules of succession. 

5. Yasoojee appears to have succeeded to the principality by 
right after the death of the two legitimate sons of Kanojee without 
issue, and the succession under these circumstances should accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and the established practice of Indian 
States run in his lineal descendants. 

6. The exclusion of the family of Ragoojee from the power 
obtained by the atrocious act which accompanied his usurpation of 
the principality of Kolaba and the restoration of the branch of 
Yasojee appears from all the facts within the knowledge of this 
Government to have been acts of substantial justice, although they 
were effected by means of the illegal and unconstitutional authority 
exercised at the time by Dowlat Rao Sindhia over the Councils and 
actions of the Peshwa, 

7. The acquisition of the Government by Ragojee was an 
event of too recent occurrence to give to his family the prescriptive 
right which successful usurpation acquires by time. 

8. The elevation of Baboo Rao to the prejudice of his elder 
brother may have been founded on considerations which will divest 
it of the character of injustice which it at present bears, but under 
any view of this branch of the question the succession of Sambhaji, 
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the 5oa of Baboo Rao's elder brother (Baboorao himself having as 
18 understood died without issucj will both fulfil the ends of justice, 
and as being the arrangement aesired by the family of Babro Rao 
and by Do\mt Rao Smdbia whose near connection makes him take 
a direct personal mi crest m the affairs of Kolaba, conduce more 
tbnn any Other settlement to the tranquilhty of that petty state. 

9, Our convictioo of the justice of Sambhajec s claim to the 
succession would form no good guard for the exercise of mterfer 
cnee on the part of the Bnash Government , because our persua 
Sion on that head bemg at absolute variance with the opmion 
possessed by the Peahwa whose view of the recognized prmaplea 
on which that justice (entirely convenDonal) must rest among the 
Marhattas, we cannot hut feel the pomt to be still doubtful, when, 
however, we can support our own nooons of the justice of the case 
by a consideration or clear expediency, our procedure is decided for 
us. 


la You are apprized by Mr Stracheys dispatch of the 20th 
October that Sambajec was about to commence his march from 
Sindhia s Camp to succeed to the cstarca of the late Baboo Rao 
I fancy if opposition should be offered to his succession it is pro- 
bable that the British Government iviU receive an appbeaDon from 
Smdhia on the subject, and it is nor easy to discern the grounds on 
which we can refuse to comply with such an appbeanon, under 
the circumstance of the Peshwa naving actually mviicd us to afford 
him our advice. Any aenve proccedmg on our part or that of His 
Highness the Peshwa m order to place m the Chiefship of Cobiba 
the descendant! of a person who deposed and treated ivith such 
cruelty the grand father of Dowlat Rao Smdhia must ncccssanly 
give 1 high degree of disgust to that prmcc and would probably 
estrange him from the Bntish Govcmratni and produce dissension 
between him and the Peshwa which cannot fail to produce consider- 
able embarrassment and will probably demand the mtcrposiUon o£ 
the Bnnsh Government 

1 1 On these combined grounds it appears to the Governor 
General m Council that the Bnosh Government possess pouerful 
motives for endeavounng to obtain tbc Peshwa’s consent to the 
tranquil establishment of Sambhaji Angrea m the possessions of his 
uncle, and His Excellency m Council authonzes you to convey a 
rcpresenraiion to His Hignncss to the effect of the foregoing obscr 
i-ations and to endeavour to prevail on him to acknowledge as the 
Chief of Kolaba the mdividual whose nomination is desired by the 
family and whose claim from descent appears to be superior to 
tliat of any competitor Although His Excellency m Council is 
desirous that you should urge the Peshwa as strongly as possible to 
adopt this advice it is by no means the ivish of Government to 
require him to do so, or to mterpose the power of the British 
Government for the purpose of guarantcemg the succession to the 
family of Baboo Rao 
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12. If your efforts should not succeed it wiU be necessary to 
secure the regular payment by the actual Government of Kolaba of 
the stipend to Morari Rao residing at Bombay, whose maintenance 
will otherwise become a burthen on the Hon’ble Company. 

13. It is proper to observe, referring to a remark in the 5th 
paragraph of your letter, that the interference of the British Gov- 
ernment in favour of Baboo Rao Angrea to which you have 
adverted was limited to the counteraction of the schemes of Morari 
Rao against Colaba while that person was residing under the pro- 
tection of the British Government, and that it was adopted prin- 
cipally with a view to secure the tranquillity of that settlement 
against the interruption to which it was exposed by the designs and 
preparations of Morari Rao. 

14. A copy of this letter will be transmitted to the Resident 
at the Court of Dowlat Rao Sindhia. 


Letter No. 40. — The enclosure to this letter which is a copy of the 
dispatch from Elphinstone to the Governor-General contains 
information on important affairs. Elphinstone refers to the 
negotiations between the Agents of the Gaikwar and the 
Peshwa, to the claims of Holkar to certain territories in the 
possession of the Nizam, to the release of Karim Khan, the 
Pindari leader, and many other affiairs of importance. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Poona, 8th April 1814. 

I have tlie honour to transmit to you a copy of my address 
No. 4 of the 24th ultimo, to His Excellency the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General. 


My Lord, 

I was about to report to your Excellency on the current affairs 
of this place, when I had the honour to receive your instructions 
conveyed in Mr. Adam’s dispatch, dated the 26th ultimo. I shall 
therefore proceed with that report before I refer to the subjects 
connected with your commands. 

Gangadhar Shastry (the minister from His Highness the 
Guickwar) arrived here some time since, but the Paishwa’s minister 
was prevented receiving him by indisposition, and Ebs Highness 
himself was absent on a pilgrimage. As soon as the minister was 
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recovered a mecnng took place, at which I was present m coi>- 
sequcncc of the Shastry s earnest rcquesl I pa8sed(?) to the satis- 
faction of both parties, and they muncdiatcly after op^cd the busi- 
ness of the negotiation. 

I have had constant intercouTsc with the Shastry since the day 
of his amval and have more than once discussed vrith him the 
plans he wished to pursue. He early declared that no adnistment 
of the disputes between the GovemmentB could be brouent about 
without our interposition, unless he were to bnbe the Paishwa s 
mimsterB and favourites a course which he was not disposed to 
adopt even if it were m his power That he therefore considered 
It as a thing settled that the disputes would ultimately be referred 
to Bntiali ^vemment but that he nevertheless thought it requi- 
site that the Gaickwar should make such proposals to Paiahiva as 
might give him the choice of adjusting matters without a reference 
to arbitration He would, thcr^ore, he said, communicate with 
the minister and would not require my mterfcrcncc till his 
attempts to negooate should have faded. He, however, wished me 
to examine hia arguments and those of the Paishwa, and to concert 
with him the best means of pleading the Gaikwar’s cause when 
the matter should come to an arbitration. This I declined as 
bemc obviously mconsistant with the character of arbitrator 
which belonged to the Government I represented At the same 
time I cxplamed ihar I admitted no such proposals from the 
Paishwa 8 ministers. 

The next topic divnisscd was the rcncival of the farm of Alt 
medabad, which the Shastry said, he considered as the pnnapal 
o^ea of his mission I argued the necessity of speedily bnngmg the 
anair to a settlement as the cxpirauon of the lease ivas so near 
at band and as tlic Paishwa would certainly insist on the place beme 
made oicr to him if the lease w'aa not renewed before that penod 
arrived but the Shastry contended that it ivaa irapoUnc to show 
anv anxiety for the renewal of the lease nnH did not agree with 
me respeefme the neressiry of making o\cr the country to the 
Paishwa at inc expiration of the terra He defended hia opinion 
on the ground of some ambiguity in that article of the last lease by 
which the Bntish Goicmracnt engages for the restoration of 
Ahmedabad at the end of the prescribed period, and on the fact 
that mthout the assistance of the British Government the Paishwa 
could never have recovered it at all I soil mamtamed that the 
country must be given up (if the Paishwa demanded it) on tht 
day of the cxpiranon of the lease, the Shastry said if that was the 
case, he might give up all hopes of success m the negooanon, for 
that all depended on the British Govemment telJmg the Paishwa 
m a firm tone that the renewal of the lease was for his good and 
must be granted and that I ivas much mistaken if I thought the 
Paishwa to be prevailed on to renew the lease by avil ipccchc*. I 
said that I was aware of the dilHcuIty of procuring the object in 
view but that if it could not be attained by fair persuasion it must 
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be abandoiiecl. The Shascry then insisted on the hn[)ortanee of 
the point anti on the conse([ucncc attached to it by the court of 
Directors and earnestly rec[uestet{ me to write to your Lordship for 
iresh ins'.iuciioas which i declined, saying 1 was well aware of 
your Lordship’s wish for ihe renewal of the lease and of youj 
conviction chat it would be equally benelicial to the Guikwar, the 
British Government and the Laishwa; but that I was also certain 
tliat your Lordship woukl tiever sam.'titei any language tow'ards 
the Paishwa which bore the least appearance of intimidation. Tlu- 
Shasiry on this, professed to consider the question of Ahincdabafi 
as lost, i)ut he has since appcartl more sanguine. Plis plan now 
is to combine the renewal of the lease wdih the payment, of a 
certain sum on the score of the Paishwa’.-i demands, and all he 
asks of me is to endeavour to show the Paishwa the advantages (d 
the course proposetl. 1 am afraid he will meet with considerable 
diiliculiies, but he possesses much acuteness :mtl ability and he shall 
want no assistance which I can with propriety afford him. 

The Paishw'ti having shown me disposition to comply with the 
comlitions on which I was amiiorizetl to employ Lieut. Colonel 
Dowso's force tigalti.u Sojidoor and tliere being no longer any 
other occasion for the services of that force in the Maratta couutrv, 
1 sent a message to the minister lo say, thtit the tinny to the south- 
waril would soon break up, and chat, unless the Paishwa should 
consent to the proposed conditions Sondoor woultl be left in it pre- 
sent' state as in such circumstances. I had no orders to employ our 
troops against it. The minister in reply desired to see Captain 
Close and I have the honour to enclose that gentleman’s report of 
the conver.sation which took place. I shall mention the limitations 
under which I am authorized to afford assistance to the Paishwa, 
once more before Lieut. Colonel Dowse’s force breaks up, but 1 
do not think myself at liberty to depart in the least from the line 
which has been taken. Considering the question singly, it is desir- 
able to taken Sondoor for the Paishw'a, and run the risk of incur- 
ring expense in doing to, but if His Highness’s interpretation of tlie 
treaty of Basscen be admitted in this instance it becomes incumbent 
on us to reduce Mulhargurh in Malwa (now held by Suwur Khan) 
and all the rest of the Peshwa’s detached possessions of which he 
■has been deprived since the formation of alliance. 

Captain Colose’s report also contains some fresh complaints 
of the minister’s respecting our conduct is Sawunt Waree. I have 
nothing to add to Captain Close’s replies, and if the matter is 
again mentioned to me, I shall offer to submit the minister’s 
observations to your Excellency, apprizing him at the same dme, 
that they will probably be thought unreasonable. 

I have for some time past been much pressed by Holkar’s 
Vakeel to procure the assistance of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Government in the supression of an insurrection in Amber a dis- 
trict of Holkar’s, situated, the midst of the Nizam’s territories. As 
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ahstaining from it aa before reported. I am inclined to think the 
minis ter R itatcment in a great degree correct for though L have 
long since heard of VakcclB having a^vaited on Trinbui Dangalia 
who lately commanded the Paiahwa’a force on the frontier. I have 
not heard that they received any sort of encouragement from the 
GoTcmmcnL The miniatcr next spoke of communicationa which 
be had received from Smdia and Holkar, in answer to His High- 
ness’s letters about the Pindarrics and also of a letter or message 
from the Raja of Bcrar on the same subject Holkar ciecuifcd 
himself and said nothing sadafaciory ana the Rajah merely 
solicited assistance, but Smdia spoke in the most serious terms of 
his designs against the Pindamca and Mecr Khan also, if he 
afforded any support to these freebooters. The minister said 
some reply would be necessary to these communications and 
desired and my opinion on that most suitable. I said I thought 
the most general recommendation to discourage and repress the 
rile of the Pmdarries would be sufficient for Smdia and Holkar, 
and that I thought h* ought to be cautious bow he addressed the 
Rajah of Berar on th_e present subejet, less he should inspire hopes 
of assistance from the allies against Mecr Khan or the i^darrics 
which in the present circumstances I thought exceedingly unlikely 
to be realized. The minister said he would send me drafts of his 
letters he proposed to submit to the Paishwa and that I should 
again see those adopted by His Highness before they were dis- 
patched. ^ , I 

On receiving the hte. happy intelligence from Europe, I 
directed a Royal salute to be and sent to acquaint the minia- 
tcr ivith the news. The minister showed the highest satisfaction 
at the success of the British arms and cause, bestowed a dress of 
honour on the messenger, and sent Anandrao to congratulate me 
on the event. 


I have the honour to report to your Excellency that Colonel 
Smith arrived at this station on the 15th instant and took the 
command of the subsidary force which had been held for the time 
by Lieut- Colonel East. CoL Smith had, till now remained with 
my cnncuTTcncc at Bombay where he ^vai detained by a severe 
domestic affliction, since the date of my last dispatch the ist 
battalion 4th regiment Bombay No. 9 hm joint tne subsidiary 
iorcc, and relieved the and battalion and regiment Bombay N. L 
which has proceeded on its march to Baroda. 


Poona : 

a6ih March 1814. 


I have the honour m be, 
Sir, 

(Sd.) M. ELPHJNSTONE. 
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Letter No. 41. — ^The enclosure to the letter which is a copy of 
Elphinstone’s address to the Governor-General, dated ist May, 
touches on several points. The lease of Ahmedabad, the 
action to be taken against Rastia and Gokla, the adjustment 
of Gaikwar dispute, and the Peshwa's claims on the Nizam 
are the most important ones. > 

From— M. ELPHIN STONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Poona, 2 1 St May 1814. 

I have the honour to forward for your information the en- 
closed copy of my dispatch No. 6, dated 1 1 th instant, to His 
Excellency the Governor-General. 

My Lord, 

Plis liighness the Peshwa arrived on the ^nd instant and was 
receivetl with the usual honours. His Highness's own Brigade 
was drawn out on this occasion, and its appearance was very 
satisfactory and very creditable to Captain Lord and the officers 
under his command. 

On the 5th I accompanied Gungadhur Shastry on his visit to 
the Peshwa ; no business was done at this interview, except that I 
said a few words to open the Shastry’s negotiations and to dispose 
die Peshwa to regard him favourably. I however took occasion to 
request to sec Plis Highness on business, tiis Highness fixed the 
next day but one for that purpose, but he was afterwards obliged 
to excuse himself in consequence of the death of his father-in-law, 
and at length fixed yesterday evening when I attended him at his 
palace. 

The principal object I had in view was to endeavour to persuade 
His Highness to renew the lease of Ahmedabad which expires 
early in next month. For this purpose, after several consultations 
with the Shastry 1 drew up a paper of which the enclosed is a 
translation containing the principal arguments for continuing the 
lease and after some preliminary observations I begged the Paishwa 
to hear it read. His Highness was evidently reluctant to listen to 
any arguments on the subject and uneasy at the pro,spect of its 
being discussed, and accordingly instead of reading the paper he 
said that he had the most perfect dependence on the good faith 
of the British Government and was confident it would never 
wish to avoid the fulfilment of its engagement for the evacuation’ 
of Ahmedabad at the end of the lease. I told His Highness that' 
the British Government had not the least hesitation about per- 
forming the engagement His Highness alluded to, which I admit- 
ted in the most unqualified terms, but that it was for His Highness' 
to consider whether he would find most advantage in resuming the 
farm or in continuing it to the Guickwar. I then brought forward 
some of the arguments contained in the paper, to all which His 
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Highneo gaTC the tame amwcr that it was a reproach to him to 
give up the managciriait of his own territories and that he had 
given a lease of Amnadabad for ten years to oblige us and hoped 
we would now oblige him by allowing him to resume it. I at last 
prevailed on him to hear the paper read by the minister when he 
rame to the part where an increase of the rent is mentioned among 
the inducements to a resumption. He said that consideration had 
DO weight at all with him, and when the minister bad a little 
further he stopped htni, began to answer the arguments mat he had 
been read, and mterrupted the further perusal of the paper. He was 
very animated and earnest throughout and said he was convinced I 
ban his interests in vkw in what I said but that he was ixuprised I 
could not enter into his motive. Finding that I could m^e nb> 
Imprcssian on him I did not run the risk of irritating him by 
continuing the discussion but bcg«d His Highness to give my 
paper a careful and candid peni^ before he went any' further 
in the matter which.be repeatedly promised he would (£3. 

The adjustment of die Guidkwar’s disputes being mentioned 
I took the opportunity of telling the Paishwa how agreeable it 
would be to your Lordship if the two Governments could settle 
them among themselves. 

I am not at all suiprised at the Peshwa’i obstinacy regarding 
Ahmedabad. By the dispatches of the late Sir Barry Doee he 
seems to have evinced the almost reluctance to the arrangement 
when first proposed and he had never since mentioned it out in 
terms of strong dislike. The Shastry is to sec His Highncai this 
evening and will have opportunities of pleading the cause of his- 
Government but unless he can find some way of greatly altering 
His Highness’s scntimcnti, I do not think the lease will be 
renewed. The old Maratta practice of bribing the ministers would 
probably be of no avaU. 

After this subject was condtided, the Peahwa began upon his" 
own affain. He said be supposed I bad heard bow GokU bad 
behaved to him, that he had refused to allow his troops to be 
mustered unless every facility was given to hia imposing a 'false 
muster on the Government and that when this was prevented, he 
could only muster 800 horse out of 3,000 that were due. His High-' 
ness enumerated the favours he had conferred on Gokla who, ne 
said, had appropriated the Prittcc Nccdec’s treasures and exaaed 
great of sums from his coim^ annually for five years ; that at the 
end he had received an addition to his serinjaumy lands and had 
been grated a further sum of 16 lakhs of rupees as a gratuity for 
the services, and ^ct when called on to serve he did not produce 
a third of his contingent. As oU bis kindnrM hnH failed His High* 
ness said, he would now try severity and was resolved to resume 
one-half of Gokla’s iageer as a warning to his other subjects. He 
then thievT some reflections on the Patwardbans, rcncivcd his com-' 
plaints against B asu a, and ended by saying that these people bad- 
fed on lum for years and made him no return, except by insulting 
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his authority. I replied to this by observing that ' the British 
Government took an interest in the efficiency of his army not 
inferior to what he felt himself, that it was highly desirable to make 
an example of such sirdars as failed to furnish their contingents 
but that moderation ought to be observed in all punishment. 
It ought first to be ascertained whether the conduct complained of 
was a departure from ancient practice, and next the punishment 
ought to be proportioned to the offence, and ought not to go the 
length of destroying the offender in a case where there was no 
appearance of disaffection to the Government. I then mentioned 
the case of Rastia, communicated the substance of your Lord- 
ship's instructions to me, and again endeavoured to prevail on His 
Highness to mitigate the punishment he had intended and con- 
tent himself with sequestrating one-half of Rastia’s Jageer, but 
His Bfighness was inflexible. He said he thought it no smaU 
proof of moderation to leave him his personal allowances and 
but for the British Government, he would not have left him a foot 
of land. He then returned to Gokla and said that he would cer- 
tainly seize half his Jageer, give part to his relation Esajee Punt 
Gokla, and apply the rest to maintaining troops in ' his own im- 
mediate establishment. I gave no decided answer about Rastia 
from a faint hope that His Highness if he took more time to con- 
sider, might yet relax in his determination about Gokla. I said, 
that his conduct appeared unjustificable but as his lands were 
guaranteed by the British Government, I must first enquire into 
the circumstances and then refer to your Excellency for orders to 
which the Peshwa agreed. 

It is necessary to mention (with reference to a passage in Mr. 
Adam’s letter regarding Rastia) that that chieftain has long ex- 
pressed his readiness to furnish his contingent, but as the Peshwa 
had previously declared and steadily adhered to a resolution not to 
accept its services, there was no opportunity of judging of Rastia’s 
sincerety. If however, is probable that he was sincere, as he' was 
well aware of the danger to which he was exposed. 

Gokla’s affair, I understand, is as follows. In consequence 
of my applications when the subsidiary force was ordered to be put 
on tlie field establishment, the Peshwa had ordered musters to be 
taken of all the troops on the frontier and sent a person to muster 
those belonging to Gokla which had remained at Poona. The per- 
son sent was Trimbukji Danglia one of those low men (generally 
menial servants) who rise into consequence at all native courts, by 
turning informers on pretence of zeal and attachment tp the 
Prince’s person. He appears to have . received no gratification 
from Gokla, and either to punish that omission or to show his 
zeal, he seems to have determined to conduct the minister with 
^eat vigour. Gokla, however, having an understanding with the 
minister, was imder no apprehension, but completed his contigent 
by borrowing and hiring troops for the occasion in Poona and its 
vicinity. This practice is the prevailing abuse of irregular 
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armies, and most of muster regulations an' 

desingcd to prevent its occurrtncc. For this purpose, an 
accurate description is down of every man and horse, with, 

the age and time of entertaining, and any alteration that takes 
place between musters must be carefully noted down for the inspec 
tion of the Government officers. Trimbuckjee availed himself ot 
thia practice in his affair with Gokla, and declared his intention ol 
seizing every horse for the Pcahwa's benefit if the appearance of 
which did not correspond to the description rolls. On the Gokla 
refusing to allow the muster, the miitister interposed in his favour, 
but Trimbuckjee adhered to his resolution, and discovered that 
many of the horses in his own service had contributed to Gokla's 
false muster, with a view of detecting and proving his intended 
fraud. If the above statement be correct, there can be no excuse 
for Gokla, who has been treated with extraordinary indulgence, 
and is reckoned the richest individual in the Pcahwa's service. I 
shall however learn what he haa to say in his defence , before I 
make my final report to your Excellency. 

At the end of my interview with the Peshwa, His Highness 
adverted to his dairm on the Nucam, noticed the length of rime 
\hat had elapsed, and said he hoped your Excellency would now 
direct them to be enouired into. I replied to this by alluding to 
the many causes that nai contributed to obstrua this investiration^ 
since its first commencements by assuring him of your Lordship’s 
determination to do him Justice and by adverting to the progress 
now making in the exommation of his claims on the Guickwar 
which had iWi over for an equal period of time. I would however 
beg leave to suggest to your ExccUcncy tbe expediency of a speedy 
enquiry into the claims in question. The difficulty of, adjusting 
them must be increased by every day’s delay and although the 
Peshwa has had too many proofe of the friendship of the. British 
to allow of his suspecting us of indifficrcnce to his interests in thia 
particular, yet his attention is constantly drawn to it hj .petty 
disputes wim the Nizam's GovemmenL I find it almost impossi-, 
blc to offer any explanation that shall be entirely satisfactory of 
the long delay that has taken place since his proofs were first 
called for in the administration of Sir George B^low. i 

I have lately received another visit from Holkar's Vakeel who 
came to read letters from his court, claiming the merit of the latci 
dessensions among the Pindarries, desiring mat Sindia might be 
directed to coHDperate aga^t those freebooters, asking the aavicc of 
the Peshwa and the British Government with respect to the pirn 
pricty of pursuing the remains of Scctoo's force and denying all 
mtention of attacking Nagpur. The Vakeel also showed a desire 
to discover our intentions m respect to the Rajah of Bcrar. ' I 
replied to the Vakeel by stating mat the Resident with Sindia had 
already used his influence to induce that Government to co-operate 
against the Pindarries, that with respect of pursuing those freeboo- 
ters as the Vakeel stated them to have retired into Sindia’s 
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territories and not into ours or those of the allies, I had no opinion 
to offer on the subject in answer to the professions about Nagpur. 
I said I had never called for explanations on that head but was 
happy to hear that the tranquillity to the Deckan was not likely to 
be disturbed and I added that I had no intention regarding the 
Rajah of Berar’s affairs the conduct of which as far as regarded 
the British Government, belonged' to Mr. Jenkins. 

Poona : 

The ist May 1814. (Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE. 


Letter No. 42. — ^The enclosure to this letter, which is a copy of 
Elphinstone’s address to the Governor General, dated the 
28th May 1814, refers to the Peshwa^s intention to recall 
Balaji Koonjur from the service of the Sindhia, the resump- 
tion of Ahmedabad and some other minor points. 

From— M. ELPtllNSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Poona, 3rd June 1914. 

I have the honour to transmit to you a copy of my address 
No. 7, dated the 28th ultimo, to His Excellency the Governor- 
General. 


My Lord, 

Since I had last the honour of adressing your Excellency 
I have received notice from His Highness the Paishwa of his inten- 
tion to recall Ballajee Koonjur who was formerly his Prime Minister 
but who has resided since the treaty of Basseen at the court of 
Dowlat Rao Sindia. The motive assigned for this measure is the 
advanced age and declining health of Ballajee Koonjur which made 
him anxious to visit his native country but the general report is 
that he is to be appointed minister in the place of Seddasheo 
Maimkausur and such I have some reason to think is the case. 
Maunkaisur however affects to entertain no alarm from his rival’s 
return and gives out that the Paishwa’s present resolution has been 
brought about by his persuasion. 

Ballajee Koonjur was formerly distrusted by the British Gov- 
ernment and his return to Poona was on one occasion discouraged as 
likely to "produce effects unfavourable to the alliance. The state of 
affairs is greatly altered since that period and his presence or even 
his restoration to power is now more likely to produce inconveni- 
ence than danger but still it seemed to be improper to treat his recall 
as a mere matter of course and I thought it expedient to have some 
explanation on the subject with the Paishwa. 

■ For this purpose I solicited a private interview "with His High- 
ness, a mode of communication of which I was desirous to intro- 
duce the occasional practice. His Highness retired iuto a separate 
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apartment with me as I dcaired but he evidently was uneasy at the 
proposal and I soon found him entirely disinclined to departing 
from the former method of communicatiom He spoke to me in the 
Maratta language and made many professions of regard and of 
anxiety to keep up a direct personal intercourse, but he excused 
on the ground of hia entire ignorance of the Hindoni ta nee 
from entering on business, and after many attempts to soothe him 
and to engage him in conversation I was obligra to agree to his 
calling in the minister and Anund Rao, in admtion to one of his 
favourable personal attendants who had been all the time standing 
in the room. When the ministers came in, I repeated what I had 
said rcspccring my with to sec His Highness occasionally alone and 
His Highness replied by many handsome speeches, but still showed 
the same attachment to established customs and fear of innovation 
even in so, trifling a matter. I then proceeded to sav that His 
Highness's intentions regarding, Ballajec Koonjur haa been com- 
municated to me and that I did not mtend to start any objection 
to their cxecudon, but that Hia Highness must remember the 
opinion of Kooniur’s disinclinatioii to the alliance that bad been 
entertained as well bv His Highness as the British Govemmenr, and 
that in the event of his return your Lordship would rely on His 
Highness for preventing any attempts of his to lesson the niendihip 
betw een the states if he should stUl be mclined to make any. To 
this the Paishwa replied by saying that the opinions which had 
been entertnined of fiallajee Koonjur were entirely unfounded, that 
it was in fact that minister who had principal^ contributed to 
bring about the alliance between him and the British Govertunent. 
He tncu recounted the history of the secret interview between His 
Highness and Colonel Qosc which led to the preliminary tre^ 
and said that the whole transaction had been arranged by Koonjur 
and that he was certain that minister would never attempt to shake 
the alliance. I replied to thin by saying that I was unacquainted 
with Koonjer's service* in the beginning of the negotiation, that His 
Highness must remember the subseauent doubts regarding him, 
but that if His Highness was satisfied of his good intentions, I had 
no longer any doubt as I knew His Highness to be as anxious for 
the preservation of the alliance as your Lordship. His Highness 
replied that I only did his justice in relying on his attachment to 
an a lli a n ce to which he owed so many blessings, and that be could 
assure me nothing was to be apprehended from lixmjur, for whose 
^nduct he xrould him se l f be responsible. The minister also spoke 
m favour of Koonjur's return but less on the ground of. his gc^ 
intentions tii an of his insignificance. He was, he said, scanxly olive 
and the Paishwa only wished lo permit Viitti to die in his o^TO 
county. ^ At last I repeated that I never intended to object to 
Koonjur s return, and that if I had, I should have been entirely 
satisfied by what His Highness had said. 

I then begged to know if the Paishwa had read my paper on 
the Guickirar s a ffa irs, but His Highness entreated me to excuse 
him on that subject, saying that he ivas always unwilling to engage 
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personally in discussion that might lead to altercation with his 
best friends, and that he begged me to receive his answer from 
tlie minister. 

I afterwards mentioned the subjects of Gokla and Rastia on 
both of which I found the Paishwa inexorable. Previous to this 
interview I had called on Gokla to account for the deficiency in his 
musters. He sent his uncle to endeavour to extenuate his mis- 
conduct but offered nothing in his own defence; he said that there 
were really 1,200 horse present instead of 800 as the Paishwa had 
said but the acknowledged that the condidtion on which he received 
die late addition to his lands was that he should submit to frequent 
and strict musters and that he had no further excuse to make. 
The Paishwa has lately called on Rastia to give orders of surrender 
for all his lands except those granted for his personal support, 
amounting as I hear to about one lack of Rs. annual revenue. 
Rastia made a reference to me but I repeated as had often done 
before that his departure from the terms on which the Paishwa 
agreed to the guarantee of the British Government put it out of 
my power to interpose in his favour. 

Two days ago the minister sent a message to beg Captain Close 
might pay him a visit and I have the honour to enclose a copy of 
the officer's report of what passed on the occasion. Your Lordship 
will observe that the Paishwa insists on resuming Ahmedabad and 
is particularly dissatisfied with the protraction of his disputes with 
the Nizam. 

Colonel Smith having been at Poona since His Highness the 
Paishwa’s return, I took an opportunity of introducing mm to His 
Highness. The Paishwa received him with much civility and pre- 
sented him with the dresses usually given on such occasions. 

J have also at the Paishwa's own request, accompanied Major 
Kennedy of the 2nd Battalion 3rd Regiment to visit flis Highness; 
Major Kennedy had been sent from Fort Victoria to the Paishwa 
during his flight into the Cocan while Holkar was in possession of 
Poona in 1802-3. He was of great use to His Highness on that 
occasion and His Highness never fails to express a strong recollec- 
tion of his exertions and services. 

I have the honour to report to your Lordship that the 2nd 
Battalion 9th Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry has arrived in 
the Deccan and relieved the- 2nd Battalion 3rd Regiment which has 
proceeded on its march to Bombay. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Poona :• Your most obedient humble servant 

'Fhe 28th May 1814. (Sd.) M. ELPHTNSTO 

Resident at P 
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l >ttfT No. 43. — ^The caclofure to this letter ii important It 
contains information about the engagements entered into 
with the Nawab of Bhopal and the manner in which the 
of Dhaiwar and indoor defied the aothori^ of the 
Feshwa. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA, 

To— K JENKINS, RF>SIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Poona, the aoth December 1814. 
I have the honour to forward for your information a copy of 
my address No. la of the 17th instant to His EzccUcncy the 
Governor GeneraL 


Mt Lord, 

Having yesterday learned from a copy of Mr. Strachey’s dis- 
patch of the 30th November to your Excellency that the conclusion 
of engagements with the state of Bhopal and the intended opera- 
tions against the Pindarics had been communicated to Dowlat Rao 
Sindia I thought it advisable to lose no time in acquainting the 
P fliib wa with those measures. His Highness would otherwise have 
received his fint intelligence on the subject from Sindhia’s camp 
probably misrepresentea so as to suit the views of that court and 
would at all events have been dissatisfied at not having been earlier 
apprized of the designs of the allies. 

I therefore waited on the minister yesterday evening and after 
converting for some time about the outrages of the Pindaries in the 
neighbouroood of Poona and showing now little the Subsidiary 
Force could do against an enemy of Uiat description I told him 
that the British G^cmment had been unremitting in its attention 
to the means of cocrdng those Banditte that it had constantly 
pressed His Highness the PaUhwa and its other allies to exert them- 
selves for the defence of their territories and hnd at the same time 
earnestly and repeatedly urged Sindia and HoUtar to restrain those 
Pindarics who were considered as imdcr their authority. AH this 
I said be already knew and it was plain enough that notwithstanding 
all these measure* the Pindarics yearly increased in numbers and 
audadty, and he could not say he was confident that their next 
attack would not be on Poona itself. From all this it was obvious 
to your Excellency that nothing could save the territories of the 
allies from dcvaitation or our own from insult, but a vigorous 
anault on the retreats of the Pindarics and a rcaohition to drive 
them to a distance from the fronticn of the combined powers. 
With this view you had entered on negotiations vrith the Nawab of 
Bhopaul whose concurrence ^vas necessary to the prosecution of 
your design, and had been unable to communicate your plans to 
His Hig hness till this point on which so much turned should be 
set at resr ; that the Nabob had now agreed to your terms and was 
taken under the protection of the British Government and that 
I lost no time in acquainting His Highness with an event so inv 
portant to the whole of the allies. 
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The Bhow received this intelligence with great satisfaction. : 
said he had always maintained that nothing else would be effectual^ 
and insisted that we ought both in justice and policy to compel 
Sindia and Holkar to join in our operations and utterly to extirpate 
the whole tribe of the Pindarries. He then talked of the Paishwa’s 
armies advancing along with ours and promised that they should 
immediately he prepared for the field. 

I did not fail to take this opportunity of renewing my instances 
for the advance of a large body of troops to the frontier and of 
earnestly retjuesting the minister to point out in the strongest 
language to Ills Highness the necessity of taking immediate mea- 
sures to protect his subjects and to retrieve the reputation of his 
Government. 

At a former interview the minister had acquainted me with 
two incidents which took place on the Paishwa’s journey to the 
Southward. The Killahdar of Darwar had come to wait on His 
Highness and had consented to his visiting the fort which belongs 
to His idighness but when the Paishwa’s escort approached the 
gates those within objected to their numbers and refused them 
admittance. His Highness on this removed the Killahdar from his 
command and ordered a guard of horsemen to look after him till 
the place should be delivered over. This man Baupoojee Sindia 
was appointed Governor of Darwar by Nana Furnavees during the 
independence of tiic Southern countries ; he was only in nominal 
obedience to the Paishwa and the Duke of Wellington was requested 
while on his advance in 1S03 to make over the fort to another 
person ; that person however did not appear in time and His grace 
determined to leave Baupoojee Sindia in possession on condition of 
his giving hostages for his good behaviour during the war. 
Baupoojee Sindia gave his son as a hostage and conducted himself 
ever after to the Duke’s entire satisfaction. At the end of the war 
his son was restored and our connection with him ceased. The 
Paishwa’s design was probably from the first to take the fort into 
his own hands but as the Killahdar holds his office during pleasure 
his suspicions did not justify his shutting the gates against His 
Highness. 

The other circumstances occurred at Sondoor where Gorepurry 
fortified the usual route to Kartik Swamy and refused to allow the 
Paishwa to pass by it and even when His Highness had made a 
circuit of 20 or 30 miles to a passage less obnoxious to the jealousy 
of the chief of Sondoor, his approach was opposed by a guard of 
matchlockmen and he was obliged to secure a passage by force of 
arms. The minister now renewed this last subject and explained 
at great length the Paishwa’s reasons for not reducing Sondoor. 
The object of the whole discourse appeared to be to let me know 
that the. Paishwa still entertained hopes that the British Govern- 
ment would take the place for him. 

The minister afterwards produced, and read a paper extracted 
from the records of the Paishwa’s Government which seemed to 
show that the ancestor of the person often called the Nana of 
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Calpcc had oricinally bcea invested with, no higher character than 
that of a Mauimutdar or farmer of the revenue; that the immediate 
predecessor of the present chief stood on no other footing, I transla- 
to receive a copy of this paper today and shall transmit a transla- 
tion of it for your Excellency’s information. The Minister then 
pressed me to consent to his granting the solicited investiture to 
the chief of Calpcc without any further reference to your Excellency 
nnH on my stating thin to be impossible he showed anxiety 

about receiving a speedy answer, urging that the Paishwa lost 
revenue by every delay, but probably in reality afraid that the chief 
of Calpcc might change hia views if he were allowed long to consi- 
der. Many other subjects were discussed relating to Ahmedabad, 
to the exchange of territory near Saulscc and other pointB of small 
or local interest with which it is unnecessary to trouble your 
Excellency. 

The Pindarics were last heard of at Phultan about 70 miles 
south-east of Poona and within 40 miles of Punderpoor to which 
town they appear to be directing thor course. The Minister has 
sent out 500 horse in persuit of them who bad marched 15 miles 
before last nighr. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Poona ; Your most obedient servant, 

The aoth December 1814. (Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE, 

Resident at Poona. 


P.S. 

I have the honour to report to your Excellency that I have this 
day received informatiem from Colonel Smith or his having with 
the force under his command taken up the position be was directed 
to occupy at Ja&rabad. 

Pcxina. 

The 17th December 1814. (Sd.) M. ELPHINSTONE. 

(A True Copy) 

To— His Excellency the Earl J. Moira, K-G., Governor Gencral- 

(Sd.) RUSSELL. 


Letter No. 44. — ^The letter refers to the negotiations between the 
British and the Nawab of Bhopal who sought the British 
protection, dispatch of a force by the Feshwa to guard the 
irontier, Nepal war and other anain of general interest. 
From— \L ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA, 

To— THE EARL OF MOIRA. GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Poona, the i8th January 1815. 
I waited on the Peshwa yesterday and after an interchange of 
compliments and congratulations natural on meeting after a long 
interval, I recapitulated in a few words your Lordsbio's intentions 
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regarding Bhopal, introducing the alterations suggested by my 
instructions. I noticed that in adopting the present measures your 
Lordship had had in view the means which they would afford of 
extending your protection in a greater degree to the Vinchoorkur, 
and other feudatories of this Government ; as well as the effect 
which they would have in preventing the Pindarics from crossing 
the Nerbudda. I said the Nabob of Bhopal had long been seek- 
ing the protection of the British Government, that your Lordship 
had acquainted him with tlie terms on which he might obtain it, 
that he seemed satisfied with the conditions, and the negotiation 
was in progress though not yet concluded. 

2. His Highness replied to this communication in terms of 
great zeal and cordiality, expressed his sense of your Excellency’s 
attention to his interests, and declared his anxiety to support your 
measures by all the means in his power. He said he should in 
four days send off 4,000 of his own horse and 1,000 of those belong- 
ing to Jagirdars to join Colonel Smith, that he should send the rest 
of the Jagirdars to the point on the frontier which had already 
been agreed on, and should spare no exertion to bring the greatest 
force he could collect into the field. Before His Highness delivered 
this reply, the minister slightly suggested to him his own claims on 
Bhopal, but as His Highness did not notice the subject to me, 
I thought it unnecessary to remark on it. The Ministers’ sugges- 
tion was perhaps preconcerted, and in all likelihood was only one 
of those expedients by which the Marattas always contrive to evade 
the entire renunciation of any of their pretensions. 

3. The Peshwa further mentioned, that he had appointed 
Trimbakji Danglia to command his troops wth Colonel Smith, and 
intended to give him a general control over all those on the 
frontier. On my pressing him for a detailed statement of his force, 
and urging the necessity of promptitude in sending them forward, 
he referred me to a future communication from the Minister, with 
whom he said he would, that night arrange all the movements 
I referred to. 

4. Some conversation followed relating to the Gaikwar's 
affairs, which I shall communicate to the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor of Bombay, and I afterwards made strong instances with 
the Peshwa, to carry into effect some subordinate branches of the 
treaty with Kolhapore, as well as some points arising from the 
agreements with His Highness, Amrut Rao and 'with the KrUahdar 
of Lohgar, which are not yet fulfilled though the treaties were 
concluded upwards of eleven years ago. 

5. The Peshwa next asked whether he might yet comply with 
the application of Nana Govind Rao for a settlement of the accounts- 
and for an investiture, to which I replied that I had forwarded the 
paper the minister had given me to your Lordship, but that there 
had not been time for me to receive an answer. I then acquainted 
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the Pcshwa mth the substance of declaration of war with Nepal, 
and the progress of operations on that quarter, at which His High* 
ness express^ grcJil satufacoon 

6 When His Highness was gone, I remained to discuss with 
the Minister, the steps best calculated for the early and effectual 
protection of His Highness's frontier I received strong promises 
that the steps I recommended should be adopted without d^y, and 
Tnmbakji Dangba, who also remamed after the Pcshwa was gone, 
assured me that he should exert himaflf to march immediately and 
that I might depend on his paying impliat attention to all the 
wishes of the British authonties. 

7 This person was ongmally a common attendant of the 
Pcahwa’a (of me rlaw called Hoojras) He got mto favour durmg 
the Peshwa’s cxpulsioa from Poona, and has smee nsen to offices 
of great trust and importance. His low ongm will render his 
command disagreeable to the Jagirdars, and his character for 
rapaaty may be productive of other mconvcmenccs but his eleva- 
tion IS not a new thmg among the Maxartas, the foundation of the 
house of Sindhia havmg risen ^om the same office (the most menial 
dunes of which are soil discharged by his descendant when he 
meets the Pcshwa). He has the advanare of possessing the 
Peshwa’a confidence to a greater extent than any person m the 
Country, and as his future views of ambinon must be greatly for 
wardea by a good understandmg with the Bnnah Grovemment. 
I thmh he will be zealous m promoimg the common sexvice. 

8 No endeavour on my part shall be wantmjg to bnng about 
the early excainon of the arrangements, of which the i^hwa 
speaks so confidently I do not however expect that they will 
ever be realized to the extent held out by His Highness. 


Letter No. 45. — ^The Letter, a copy of which is sent to R. Jenkins, 
Resident at Nagpur under date 3rd April 1815, refers to the 
activities of Tnmbakn Dangba, commanding the Peahwa^s 
force, the seige of Dnarwar, fordhle removal of Appa Rao 
Nimhalkar from Poona by the men of the Sachiv, Peihwa’i 
claims to a fort ceded by the Gond Raja of Bear, and 
certam other affairs 

bROJi— M. ELPHINSrONE, RESIDENT AT POONA, 

To— THE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Poona, the 3i8t March 1815 

The Peshwa's force, which was to have been commended by 
Tnmbakii Damglia, has at length crowed the Godavery and has 
remamen for three weeks halted in the Nizam’s country A 
thousand horse have been sent to jom Colonel South, and I have 
dupensed witli the attendance of any larger body, comadmg m 
opimon ivith that officer, that they would he of no use and would 
outress the British troops by their consumption of provisions and 
forage. The strength of the remainmg body is about a,ooo men. 
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2. I hear noticing more of the formation of the intended force 
under Gokhla and Appa Desai, the former is allowed to remain at, 
Poona though I have often pressed his departure ; it is even said 
that part of his contingent is about to he employed to the South- 
ward. Appa Desai also is still left at Neepaunee in spite of my 
constant remonstrances. He has sent in 600 or 700 men who are 
encamped in the neighbourhood of this place. The Patwardhans 
alone took the field in November last, and have been ever since 
encamped at Phooltaumba on the Godavery. People have lately 
gone on the Peshwa’s part to muster them, and I expect to have 
loud complaints from the Durbar of their deficiencies. In the 
mean time the Patwardhans frequently complain of the disturbance 
created in the Jagirs by die Agent of Trimbakjee Danglia who is 
Soobehdar of Savanore. Trimbakjee has given several orders to 
liim to forbear but these are not attended to, and their complaints, 
as is uniformly the case, are entirely neglected by the Durbar. 

3. A circumstance reladng to the settlement with Kolhapore 
is illustrative, of His Highness’s disposition towards this family. 
Two villages, Bhoze and Yekshumba, which formed part of the 
Jagir of the Patwardhans were recovered by Appa Desai from the 
Raja and on investigation were proved to be the Peshwa’s. On this 
I assured die Patwardhans diat the villages should be restored to 
them, agreeably to the engagements entered into at Pandharpore, 
but I did not give them the orders of surrender, which were in my 
possession, until I should have paid the Peshwa the compliment of 
receiving authority from him. Before I could do this His EQghness 
came forward with a request that I would make over the villages to 
him as the Patwardhans did not deserve them. To this I, of 
course, would not listen, but I am still prevented from making 
the restoration that is due, by His Highness's insisting on his 
claim. 

* 

4. The siege of Darwar has made no progress. I have re- 
peatedly advised the Ministers, especially Trimbakjee to whom the 
conduct of the siege is entrusted to grant terms to the Killadar on 
condition of the fort being surrendered, but I do not hear of any 
ofEers being made of the nature referred to. 

5. A circumstance lately took place in Poona which has 
excited a good deal of surprise and alarm among the inhabitants. 
This was the seizure of Appajee Rao Nimbalkar, a Sirdar of great 
rank and probably the richest man in the whole Maratta Empire, 
who was carried oflE by 200 armed men from the heart of Poona in 
real, or apparent, defiance of the Peshwa’s authority. Appajee Rao 
employed a great part of his wealth in lending money at interest, 
and was owed a large sum by the Punt Suchev, one of the eight 
•Purdhauns who holds a tract of country and many strong forts 
as a fief of the Sahoo Rajah’s. On pretence of realizing this debt, 
Nimbalkar seized the person of the Suchev and threw him into 
close confinement. He also laid siege to several of the Suchev’s 
forts, plimdered his villages, and threw aU that part of the country 
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into disorder. These proceedings, especially the confincmeiit oi 
the Suchev, were generally viewetf with great disgust, but appear to 
have met with the approDarion of HU Highness the Peshwa, who 
was probably pursuing the policy of hU ancestors in depressing, 
and endcavourmg to annihilate, tne great feudatories of the Sahoo 
Raja, and who, it was said, was further conciliated by a promise of 
the fort of Toma belonging to the Suchev, which was to be taken 
by Nimbalkar. That Cmicf however failed in all hU attempts, and 
it became evident that nothing but odium was to be gained by 
supporting him. His Highness the Pcsh^va nevertheless continued 
to afford him apparent support and had given him a favourable 
audience on the day of his seizure. The party who committed thU 
outrage belonged to the Punt Suchev, in one of whose forts they 
lodged Nimbalkar. The Suchev baa since been released by His 
Higimess'i means, and U to enter Poona today or tomorrow. 
Nimbalkar’a two sons fled on their father’s seizure to the family 
Fort of Wattaur, about 6o miles south-west of Poona. It U said 
that Gokhla’s Detachment, though nominally proceeding to quell 
an inmrrection in hU own Jagir, is designed against thU place. 

6. My communications with thp Durbar continue to turn 
chiefly on the affairs of Guzerac and Katteewar, on which much 
discussion has taken place, but I shall suspend my reports, both to 
the Government of Bombay and to the Secretary in the Political 
Department until those affairs shall be brought to some termination. 

7. I btely received a letter from the Resident at Nagpur, 
stating that a fort in Gondwana, called Dha'flghat, which Md 
been msputed between the Rajah of Bcrar and the Nizam, had 
been seized by the former; that on the Resident’s remonstrating the 
Rajah had consented to restore it, but that when the Deputies of 
the two states went to the place to execute his agreement a part 
of Trimbakjcc Danglia’s force at Mulharra suddenly advanced 
and occupi^ the place in the Peshwa’s name. When I remon- 
strated with Trimbakjec on this outrageous conduct, he told me 
that the Gond Raja, to whom this place belonged, had been a 
partizan of Sheikh Dulla, the freebooter whom he had pursued inro 
Gondivana; that in consequence of this circumstance he had invad- 
ed the Rajah’s country, but afterwards concluded a peace, through 
the mediation of Sindhia’s officer in charcc of Assergarh, and had 
received this among other cessions. I did not fail to demand an 
explanation of this gross violation of the 17th article of the Treaty 
of Basscen and Trimbakji endeavoured at the time to explain it 
away, but he afterwards sent his treaty with the Raja for my inspec- 
tion. The preamble stated, that the Raj^ being exposed to great 
oppression trom their Highnesses the Nizam and the Rajah of 
Bcrar, had a g r eed to cede a fourth of his principality to the 
Peshwa on condition of his defending the rest. It was therefore a 
defensive alliance against the Nizam and the Rajah of Bcrar. I 
only heard this treaty hastily read, and may have mistaken its 
object, but I shall immediately apply for a copy and shall acquaint 
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your Excellency ivith the result of my enquiries into this extra- 
ordinary transaction. In the meantime I shall continue to urge 
the immediate restoration of the fort of Dhoolghat to the Nizam. 

8. In a similar spirit is the recent conduct of the Durbar 
regarding Mandavee. The Peshwa’s tribute from this place was 
ceded to the British Government by the Treaty of Basseen, and it 
was decided, after a very careful investigation, that His Highness 
retained no right over it. His Highness’s Sirsoobahdar of Basseen 
has nevertheless, lately summoned the Rajah to pay a fine on his 
succession, . and acknowledge the Peshwa’s sovereignty, and my 
attempts to obtain a counter order have been utterly unavailing. 

9. The Peshwa’s Durbar has lately maintained an absolute 
silence on the subject of its claims on the Nizam, regarding which 
it used to be so clamorous. I have not yet obtained the list of the 
places claimed by the Peshwa in Hindustan, which has been so 
often applied for and so often promised. The Minister however 
occasionmly complains with great bitterness of my opposition to 
their adjustment with the Chief of Kalpee and of the conduct of 
the British Government towards their other dependants in that 
quarter. 


Letter No. 46. — ^In this personal letter Jenkins, at the earnest 
request of Raghoji Bhonsla pleads with Elphinstone to exert 
his influence for the release of Nimbalkar and for a settle- 
ment of his affairs. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR, 

To— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

Nagpur, the 22nd May 1815. 

My Dear Elphinstone, 

I am almost ashamed to trouble you again on the subject of 
Nimbalkar’s affairs, knowing how iU he formerly behaved when 
you interfered yourseff in his favour, but the repeated requests 
I have received from the Rajah, repeated personally at my last 
visit to the Durbar, induce me once more to trouble you. The 
Rajah knows fuUy the ground of dissatisfaction Nimbalkar for- 
merly gave you, and is well informed that even should that objec- 
tion have no weight you vtill not do any thing contrary to your 
ideas of the Peshwa’s rights on the occasion, if they are concerned 
in the question of interference or non-interference. 

After this preface I will mention, that the release of Nimbal- 
kar from his confinement is one request, the settlement of aU his 
affairs the second, and the third that he may be permitted to take^ 
up his abode in the Company’s provinces. How far the last of 
these requests is seriously preferred I do not know and it is of little 
consequence, but vtith regard to the first the Rajah has been very 
urgent and would admit of no objection, at least to my making one 
effort to induce you to use your influence for that purpose. 

56 
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Letter No. 47. — ^The letter a copy of which* dated the and June 
1815, ii lent to R. Jenkini, Rciident at Naepur, ii ve^ 
Important It drawi the attention of the Feuwa to a lerief 
of breaches of the treaW conditions and refers to a com- 
munication sent by Raghoji Bhonila to the Peshwa* about a 
conspiracy against the life of the latter. The enclosures 
rnen ti»n the details of the mfring^ment of Treaty conditioni. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

To— THE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Nasik, the a7th May 1815. 

I have the honour to report to your Excellency that His High 
n rw the Peshwa arrived here yestwriay. It is supposed he wiU 
remain till the end of next month when he will proceed to Pandhar- 
pore. The Minister Sadashiv Manieshwar, came part of the way 
out has returned to Poona ; I have now no intcrcourBc with bim, 
all business being transaatti by Trimbak^ Danglia to whom the 
Minister refers every application. 

a. Your Lordship may have heard from the Government of 
Bombay and from the Resident at Nagpur and Hyderabad, of the 
exce s s es committed or countenanced by the Peshwa's officers In the 
British and Gaikwai territories in Guzerat. as well as In Kathiawar, 
Berar and Gondwana. I am disposed to attribute these acts of 
violence more to the inexperience and Maiatba habits of the new 
Mmistex than to any deliberate departure from the trtaw of 
Basscen, It is however a bad sign that some of the worst of the 
acts complained of, have been aimmitted subsequently to re- 
monstrances on my part and promises of amendment on tbeiis. 
Whatever may be the dcsim of the Durbar, it is obvious that such 
proceedings must soon lead to serious disturbances. I have there- 
tore this day addressed a remonstrance to the Minister of which 
the enclosed contains the substance. 

5. In conformity to your Lordship’s commands I entered into 
correspondence with the authorities referred to, on the subject of 
the stiqa to be taken regarding the Poona Subsidiary Force, It 
appeared desirable to re tarn the extra troops, to canton the force at 
Ja^ and to keep up a suffideot number of cattle to enable it to 
move within the Pcahwa's frontier, but to reduce such parts of its 
establishments as were entertained with a view to more remote 
cxpcdirioni. The Europeans have marched into Jalna and will be 
followed by the natives as soon as the famili es of the Hyderabad 
force are removed and the reductions ore in progress. 

4, I have acquainted the Peshwa with your Excellency’s reso- 
lution respecting the Chief of Sagur, accompanying my com- 
munication with a copy of our treaty with that Chief and a state- 
ment of your Excellency's opcctadons. His Highness granted a 
Khillat of investiture to the Chief in question, on the same day on 
which I announced your Excellency’s consent to it. 
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5. I hear of no progress being made in the seige of Dharwar. 

6. I have lately received intelligence from Mr. Jenkins of the 
Rajah of Berar’s intention to send a Mission to Poona for the pur- 
pose of acq^uainting the Peshwa with a design which has been 
formed against his life by some Pathans in .the Company’s southern 
possessions, and to instruct him in the best way of securing his 
o\vn safety. I shall use my best endeavours to discover the real 
motive of this mission, which is the more extraordinary as the 
Peshwa, so far from needing to be warned of this supposed con- 
spiracy has long taken the most public measures to guard his per- 
son against it. 


Substance of a paper presented to the Peshwa* s Ministers 
on the I'jth of May 1815 

Numerous and important infringements of the treaty of 
Bassien (especially in the 12th, 13th and 17th articles) having 
lately taken place, and His Highness the Peshwa’s officers having 
shown a strong disposition to revive the violent system of proceed- 
ing which it was the object of that treaty to abolish, it has been 
thought expedient to exhibit the principal of these breaches of 
treaty in one view, in the idea that His Highness is not at all 
apprized of the transactions that have taken place, and that even 
the ministers who have given rise to them, are not aware of the 
manner in which their conduct has effected the engagements 
between His Highness and the British Government. It is hoped 
that a stop will now be put to these proceedings which must other- 
wise lead to serious embarrassment. 

At the time of the pursuit of Sheikh Dulla, the Peshwa’s 
Officers claimed the post of Dhoolghat then held by the Nizam. 
Their claim was fully stated by His Highness’s Vakeel at Hydera- 
bad (Bunnajee Pant) to the Nizam’s Mimsters, but was ascertained 
to be unfounded and the post remained with the Nizam. The 
post having afterwards been occupied by His Highness the Rajah 
of Berar, the British Government interfered agreeably to the treaty 
of Hyderabad and after ascertaining the right of immediate 
possession to belong to the Nizam, prevailed on the Rajah of 
Berar to deliver it up to the Nizam’s Officers. Commissioners on 
the part of both Governments accomp’anied by an Agent of the 
Resident at Nagpur proceeded to Dhoolghat for that purpose, and 
had nearly reached the spot when the Rajah’s Officer a Gosain, 
having moved out, (on the 9th of February or thereabout) the 
post was occupied by an officer of His Highness the Peshwa’s 
whose obvious design was to anticipate the arrangement settled 
by the three powers, and who refused to deliver up the post to any 
of the said powers whose commissioners were before it. This 
conduct was represented at Poona as an affront to the three states 
concerned, and especially as an act of contempt for the arbitration 
of the British Government, and the immediate surrender of the 
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post to the Nizam was demanded but no redress was afforded. 
Tins conduct is a breach of the lath article of the treaty of Bassem 
which bmda the Peahwa “never to commit any act of hostihty or 
aggression ag ains t Hii Highness the Nabob Asoph Jah Bahadur 
or any of the pnnapal branches of the Maratha Empire”, but m 
the event of any difference ansmg with those powers to refer it to 
the decision of the Bntiah Government. The fort ought to be 
immedia tely evacuated by the Pcahwa's troops. 

a Wl^n remonstrances on the subject of the above aggres- 
sion were addressed to His Highness’s Mmistcrs, they vmdicatcd 
their proceedmgs by produong a treaty concluded between them 
and Rajah Rannoojee Gond, the conclusion of which treaty is a 
breach of the 17th article of the treaty of Basscen, whereby the 
Peahwa is bound “neither to commence nor to pursue m future 
any negotiationa with any other power whatever, without givmg 
previous nonce and entering mto rouniaJ consultation with the 
Bnnsh Government.” The above breach of engagement u aggra 
vated by the nature of the Treaty concluded the design of wmeh 
is expressly directed against the Nizam the dose ally of the Peahwa 
and the Bnnsh Government, as well as against His Highness the 
Rajah of Berar, and is therefore a breach of the lath and 13th 
aitides as well as of the 17th of the Treaty of Basscen. The treaty 
with Raja Rannoojee ought to be done away and the cewions 
obtamed m consequence to be restored. If ne shall refuse hit 
consent, the Nizam’s and Rajah of Berax’s nghts must anil be 
respea^ 

3 After the refusal of the I^ahwa’s officers to give up the 
fort of Dhoolghat to the Nizam’s commissioner that person retired 
with his troops to Hewarkhed m the Rajah of Berar’s dominions, 
and remamed there together with the Agent of the Resident at 
Nagpur, m cxpcctanon of an ans\^ to the reference maHe to 
Poona on the subject of Dhoolghat. On the 3rd of May while the 
disoisaions regardmg the affair of Dhoolghat ivcrc daily gomg on 
at Poona, Ramkoo Pant and Narsmg Kao Daismook mme to 
Hewarkhed and had an mtcrvicw with Mr Jenkins’ Agent at 
which they peremptorily refused to give up the post, and desired 
that the Nizam's troops might be mthdrawn from Hewarkhed. 
On the 7th they sent a Karkoon and a Burkundauzes to say rbar 
they were expressly commanded by His Highness the Pcshira to 
insut on the Nizam's tro6ps quitting HcivawJied, and to threaten 
to attack them if they did not immediately mthdraw On the 
Nizam’s officers rcprcscotmg that they were m the Rajah of 
Berar’s country and not m the Peshwa’s, they said the Rajah and 
the Pc8h^va were one and that the Nizam's troops must retire. 
The threatemng messages of the Pcahwa’s officers arc contrary to 
the 13 th and 13th amdes of the treaty of Basscen and the asset 
uon of umon bctiireca the Raiah and the Peahwa, is at vanana 
with the 17th arodc as it impliei a dose connection of His High- 
ness with another state unknown to the British Govemment. 
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4. 'ilie origin of all these disturbances is to be found in the 
neglect of the obbgations of the treaty of Basseen shown by the 
Peshwa's Ministers at the time of their pursuit of Sheikh DuUa. 
At that time the fort of Mailghat having been taken by them 
from Sheikh Dulla, they refused to restore it to the proprietor 
Buggoo Gond, though the Nizam’s ofibcers who were co-operating 
against Sheikh Dulla announced that the said Gond was a tributary 
of the Nizam’s and they proceeded to occupy Malharra, a village 
which the Nizam’s officer informed them was within the Nizam’s 
dominions, for no reason that appears except that it was held of 
His Highness by Buggoo Gond the proprietor of Malharra. These 
transactions have been a subject of remonstrance for the two or 
three years and are contrary to the lath and 13th articles of the 
treaty of Basseen. 

5. The Peshwa’s officers lately seized on the Nizam’s share of 
Babree, which had long been in his undisputed possession. This 
is a breach of the 12th and 13th articles of the treaty, and is aggra- 
vated by the circumstance that a commission has actually been 
appointed to settle His Highqess’s disputes with the Nizam in an 
amicable manner according to the treaty of Basseen. A promise 
has been given that Babree will be restored, but as that has not 
yet taken place it is necessary to insert it here, especially as it 
shows the ^hit of violence which actuated His Highness the 
Peshwa’s officers. The Nizam’s share of the village ought imme- 
diately to he restored. 

6. By the 12th article of the treaty of Basseen His Highness 
the Peshwa engages that in the event of any difEerence arising be- 
tween him and any of the great branches of the Maratta Empire 
or any power whatever His Highness shall fully approve and 
acquiesce in any adjustment which the Company’s Government 
shall determine, and moreover His Highness ffid m the month of 
June 1812, expressly agree to abide by any adjustment of his dis- 
putes with the Rajah of Kolhapore that the British Government 
might determine ; yet nevertheless every obstruction was thrown 
in the way of the said adjustment and great reluctance evinced to 
fulfilling it, where-by the execution of the said adjustment was 
entirely obstructed for one year, and several articles are still un- 
executed notwithstandmg the daily remonstrances of the British 
Government, aU which is at variance with the 12th article of the 
treaty of Basseen, and with Efis Highness’s promise. The seven 
villages of Caugul ought immediately to be given up, the village 
of Singnoor ought to he given up ; Sooltaun Rao Kadam to' be 
released and any other points of the treaty still unexecuted to be 
fulfilled. 

7. Complaints have been repeatedly made against the Sir- 
soobahdar of Ahmedabad for givmg an asylum to Jhuts and 
other robbers who plunder the territories of the Hon’ble Company 
and the Gaikwar especially for permitting certain persons of this 
description to reside in the Pergunnah of Beerumgaum and thence 
carry on their depredations. This evil has greatly increased since 
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it was fiiBt complained of, and has now got to such a pitch, that 
the common bchef in Guzcrat is that the slrsoobchdar has entered 
into a treaty with the robbers, promising to give them a safe 
retreat from whence to carry on their depredations in the neigh- 
bouring countries. The sirsoobchdar m particular permitted 
Oomeer Khan Jat to reside at Patrec in the Peshwa's dominion, 
has lately received him with honour and given him a Khillat 
when it is well known that he is a common freebooter who has 
repeatedly plundered the Company’s territories and who lately set 
out from Patrcc in the Peahwa’s dominions, sacked the Gaikwar's 
fort of Withalgarh, killing a Karkoon and 17 men, wounding sixty 
men and taking forty prisoners with 64 cart loads of plunder, not- 
withstanding wHch acts of atrocity, he is believed to be still in the 
Peshwa’s territory. Further news of him has been received since 
the above was written to the following effect. Oomeer Khan has 
entered into a close connecrion with the people of Wagur on the 
frontier of Cutch, who for this last year nave been committing 
great ravages in the Company’s and the Gaikwar territories. Seven 
hundred <3 that tribe entered Gurerat at his invitation as days 
ago, and on being pursued by the British officer employed on that 
frontier, they to<3iL refuge in His Highness the Peanwa’s fort and 
village of Geria. The TiUagcrs armed to support them and Amir 
Khan himself joined them with aoo horse after which they precced- 
ed on the road to Patree. This proceeding is utterly inconsistent 
with common amity, is totally subversive of the peace of Guzcrat 
and being an act or open aggression against the uompany and the 
Galkirar, Is a breach of the 1 st article of the treaty of Bassccn. 
Amir K han and other plunderers ought to be given up, His Hig^ 
ness the Peshwa ought to allow the British troops to enter His 
Haghneo’s coimtry m pursuit of robbers, and ought to enjoin his 
subjects to asrist them to the utmost. 

8 . The khowasecs of Joorm a place with which the Peahwa 
has no connection whatever, have rebelled against their master 
the Jaura of Nawanagar, have broken their engagements with the 
British Government and the Gaikwar, and have finall y gone to 
war with the said powers. The Peshwa's Sirsoobehdar h^ from 
the first cncouragca them to rebel, has kept an agent with them 
till this time, and has continued to afford them open countenance 
and assistance after they were engaj^ in open hostilities with His 
Highness the Peshiva's allies, the British Government and the 
Gaikwar. He has therefore in fact placed fiinwlf in the sitaation 
of a public enemy to the allies. Kemonstranccs were formerly 
addressed to the Peshwa on the subject of the Sirsoobchdar’s inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Nawanagar, and solemn assurances 
^vcre given that all such interference mould be discontinued, since 
which time it has been increased tenfold. 

The Siraoobahdar ought to be dismissed and his proceedings 
disavowed, that it may be made apparent that His Highness h^ 
no share in his intrigues. The proofs of the above are contained 
in an annexed paper. 
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The territories of Jooria, Balumba and Amnm some time ago 
formed part of the possession of the Chief of Nawanagar, but after- 
wards in consequence of a rebellion among his subjects he ceded 
those places to Suggaram and other khowassees on certain condi- 
tions. Those conations were for a long time punctually fulfilled 
but of late many of the petty Chiefs in Katiawar have shown dis- 
afltection to the ruling authorities in the country and among the 
rest the Chief of Jooria who has openly rebelled against his 
superior the Chief of Nawanagar has siezed two of his forts, 
Kundorna and Purdhuree and laid waste his country. When the 
settlement of Kathiawar was effected in the year 1807 British 
Government undertook to secure the Chief of Jooria in the quiet 
possession of his lands as long as he conducted himself peaceably 
and observed his engagements and at the same time a resolution 
was formed in conjunction with the Chief of Nawanagar, to dis- 
possess him of his coimtry if ever he should fail in his engage- 
ments and to reannex it to the territory of Nawanagar. In con- 
formity with these principles every means has been taken by the 
English and the Gaikwar authorities to restore order by inducing 
the Jooria Chief to come to some friendly accommodation but as 
he rejected every effort of this nature, it became necessary to 
reduce him by force and the Gaikwar sent troops to the assistance 
of the Nawanugar Chief to act against him. During these trans- 
actions many reports were spread, that the disturbances in question 
were excited by the Peshwa’s Sirsoobehdar of Ahmedabad, but at 
length the fact has been ascertained with astonishment beyond all 
manner of doubt. It now appears that the Peshwa’s officers have 
employed an agent with the revolted IQiowassees and by all 
possible means have encouraged them in their resistance, in this 
manner not only throwing the whole country into disorder and 
confusion but cherishing a spirit of open hostility to the English 
authorities and to the Gaikwar, thereby committing an open 
Breach of the treaty of Basseen and pursuing a line of conduct 
which could only be justified against a declared enemy. The fol- 
lowing circmnstances will sufl&ciently establish the ground of the 
preceding observations. The Officers of the Gaikwar employed 
against ffie Khowassees, have intercepted a letter written by 
Naryne Patail Takty to a Karkoon whom he had dispatched to 
Jooria named Sunerajee Pant, in which he desires him to give 
him an account of the affairs of the Khowassies and Sunerajee 
Pant in a letter which was also intercepted distinctly avows his 
being concerned in conducting negotiations between the Sirsoobeh- 
dar of Ahmedabad and the Arab Jemadars in Jooria. He also 
states the consultations he had with the principal Jemadar about 
the best means of attacking the Gaikwar troops, and requests that 
the Sirsoobehdar of Ahmedabad will send him orders for his 
guidance. In another intercepted letter from the same Karkoon to 
the Sirsoobed’ar he mentions the progress made by the Gaikwar 
troops in their operations against the Khowassees, desires that 
assistance may be sent from Ahmedabad and again earnestly 
requests that orders may be sent to attack the Gaikwar force. One 
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of the Karlcoon’s letters contained a Jetter written' by the Arab 
Jemadar in. Kundoma to the Arabs in Jooria describing the opera- 
tiona of the Gaikwar troops at the former fort, and this letter 
Sunerjee Pant sent to Narayan Rao Takty that he might know the 
state of afiEairs and take hia meastirc* accordingly. At this time it 
was well known to Sunerajec Pant that the English were acring 
with the officers of the Gaikwar, as the letter from the Arab 
Jemadar distinctly states that Captain Balhmtync who was there 
on the part of the Resident at Baroda, assisted in superintending 
the Batteries erected against Kundoma. A third letter likewise 
has been intercepted from the Arab Jemadar in Purdhurrec to 
Sancrajee Pant, it contains litdc bat serves to show the coirca- 
pondence maintained by the Pcahwa’s officers in all quarters with 
the rebels. It can have been with no other view that a Karkoon 
was sent to Joora as the Peshwa possesses no rJaim or right of any 
description over the Khowasecs in question. Suncrajee Pant was ^ 
received at Jooria by the Khowaa* Chief, in the most public 
mannet* with a view no doubt of declaring to the whole country 
the support which he derived from the I^ahwa’s officers in 
Ahmedabad. The Karkoon soon after procured a confidential 
person in the Khowasa’a employ to be sent to Ahmedabad with 
20,000 Rupees, for what purpose remains to be conjccnirecL 

(SdL) M. ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at Poona. 


Letter No. 4S. — ^The letter, a co^ of which dated 3rd July 1815, 
was sent to R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur, throws light 
on the pretensions of the Feshwa to territorial and offiei 
claims in Hindostan and Deccan between Mysore and 
Attock. The Peshwa also desired that the British according 
to the Treaty thoold enter into no negotiations with forei^ 
powers without consulting the Peshwa”. This is a pomt 
which for the ffiat time is made against the British. 

From— M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA 

To— THE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Poona, the 29th Jimc 1815. 

Since the date of my last dispatch to your Excellency His 
Highness the Peshwa unexpectedly left Nasik for this pbcc after 
a stay of less than a montm 

2. No pn^Tss was made in the settlement of the Gaikwar'* 
affairs during His Highness's stay at Nasik, and the negotiation 
rcgtirding them is still suspended until the decision of the Govern- 
ment otBaroda shall be known. Your Excellency ivilJ have 
observed the issue of the remonstrance which I delivered at Nasik 
by the different letters I addressed on the subject of it to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, and to the Resident at 
Nagpur. 
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3. The confirmation of the engagements concluded with the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar is still a subject of constant discussion. The 
Peshwa’s ministers now declare that His Highness consents to 
.confirm the engagements verbally but is averse to executing any 
.written agreement. As this arrangement, even if entered into 
with sincerity, would not satisfy the Boomeeas 


acquainted the ministers that unless we are assure 

those Chiefs of the observance of the present ■ on 


His Highness’s part we shall be compelled to do so on our own, 
and thus to guarantee the Boomeeas against any unjust demands 
from. His Highness. 

4. I have communicated Your Excellency’s sentiments on 
the subject of the duties levied by the Killahdar of Severndroog 
and have received assurances that strict orders shall be issued 
against the practice. 

5. The Peshwa’s Ministers have lately ’ applied to me more 
than once for an account of the Peshwa’s territory in Bundelkhand 
that remained after the cession of a country producing 36 lakhs to 
the Company. I shall address a separate dispatch on this subject 
to Mr. Adam. 

6. They have also renewed the mention of a settlement of 
their claims on His Highness the Nizam and promised to appoint 
commissioners without delay to accompany ' Captain Close to 
Hyderabad. 

7. The Ministers are urgent respecting the Peshwa’s claims 
in Hindustan, and have applied in express terms for our consent 
to His Highness’s grandng sunnuds for his possessions of Dhar, 
Deori and Malhargarh. I have replied by reminding the Ministers 
that I had been for three years applying for a statem^t of the 
Peshwa’s claims in Hindustan without obtaining it, 'that your 
Excellency- was sincerely disposed to maintain His KQghness’s just 
rights -as far as might be practicable, but that many arrangements 
were necessary to enable the persons charged with those lands 
dther to obtain or to hold possession of them, and that His High- 
ness instead of making sacrifices for the removal of those difficulties, 
clogged all, his best founded claims with such linreasonable pre- 
tensions as made it impossible for us to support them. With 
respect to the particular cases in. point I said, I was not satisfied 
of the Peshwa’s claims to Dhar, that' Malhargbar and Dewree 
certainly belonged to His Highness but that the former was held 
by a freebooter who would entirely disregard His Highness’s 
suimud, and Sindhia had lately granted investiture on his own 
account to one of the claimants to the other; I said I did not mean 
to defend this usurpation of Sindhia’s but to show that His High- 
ness’s sending any person to that quarter might lead to important 
consequences, and ought not to be done without first ascertaining 
your Lordship’s sentiments for which I should apply. The 
Ministers consented to this and afterwards promised to send me a 
statement of the Peshwa’s other claims in Hindustan. 

57 • 
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8. I have only noticed such of the Pcahwa's claimi ’ai appear 
to' be worthy of serious attention, but the Ministers have at 
different times within this last month complamcd of our not 
restoring to the Pcahwa his territories in the Doab of the Jamuna 


have strenuously asserted His Highness's title to Choute in most 
parts of Tpflifl, to a share of the oinqucsts made in last war with 
Tippoo, and to tribute from the whole of Mysore, to sovereignty 


famihes of those prmcc* should become extinct. ihey even con- 
tended for some tune that by the treaty of Basscen tne British 
Government was bound to enter into no negotiations with foreign 
powers without consulting the Pcahwa. 

’ 9. Notwithstanding these extravagancies the new Ministers 
are anxious tq show a dispoairion to act cordially with the British 
Govemmcnti but they arc often involved in dilutes and difficulties 
with the Bridah auihoridcs and the allies. This is owing to the 
grttt extent of the county farmed by tV»rm from the Peshwa which 
brings them into immediace conact with us on all aides; and also 
to their eagerness for realizine all the Peabwa's does and the hasty 
and inconsideiate way in wmeh they set about it It is to be 
hoped they will in rime see the bad consequences of these proceed- 
ings. 


10. The discusaions I have had with these Ministcri respecting 
pecuniary riaim» of the Peshwa’s on the heirs of the late Khurshidji 
&th ran to such a length as to deserve noridng to you^ Lordship. 
Those claims were stated to have arisen in the Seth's having farm- 
ed portions of the Peshwa's revenue; and, if that fact had been 
dear, I should not have thought myself called on to interfere, 
but Peshwa’s officers had allowra all proceedings to be carried on 
in false names and under cover of fictitious transactions to deceive 
the different Residents at rhi« place, and had involved the state of 
things in such obscurity that they could not make it apparent when 
they desired it. They however agr eed to submit thm rlaimi to 
the decision of arbitration from among the Vakeels and others 

little under the, influence. This course has been 

adopted, and has I hope relieved me from all further concern in 
the affair. 

1 1 . Vakeel from the Rajah of Berar mentioned by 
Mr. Jenkins has not yet readied this Court. I mentioned to the 
Ministers the strangeness of the pretence on which he was coming, 
and my confidence that the Pcanwa would communicate the real 
object of his mission. 

The 8ie« of Dharwar goes on as usual. I have lately 
had applications nom the Peshwaa Ministers to procure the seizure 
of the wife and children of the Killadnr who arc In the district 
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of Soonda and those of some adventurers who have joined the 
garrison from the same district ; they also desired that many 
Ryots who had fled from Savanore to the Company’s territories 
might be compelled to return. I was obliged to decline comply- 
ing with these applications, but I agreed to write to the Magistrate 
of the district to beg that he would do aU in his power to prevent 
assistance being afforded to the rebels by the subjects of the 
British Government, and that he would not encourage those per- 
sons by showing any particular favour to their famihes. 

13. A predatory force has lately assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Malegaon in Khandesh under a freebooter named Soop- 
kuran whose party was once before dispersed by a British detach- 
ment. He has proceeded Eastward in the direction of Burhan- 
pore, and news has been received that his party has increased to 
1,500 men and, that after levying contribution on the Peshwa’s 
villages, he has been defeated and desperately wounded by the 
Vincnoor Jagirdar. 

14. The Patwardhans except Chintaman Rao remain en- 
camped on the Godavery. Part of Trimbakjee’s force is lower 
down the same river and part to the North-east of Aurangabad. 
The Nizam’s officers complain much of the irregularities of this 
detachment. Gokla is still here, and Appa Desai at his Jagir, the 
Peshwa’s positive and repeated orders for his repairing to the 
frontier having probably been collusive. 

15. Your Lordship will have observed by Major Schuyler’s 
reports and my letter to the Secretary in the Political Department 
that the Ranee of Sawant Wari has endeavoured to elude your 
Lordship’s demands by partially enlarging the agents confined by 
her while she publicly attributed that act to the intercession' of the 
Desai of Narsee and taken no notice of the apology she is required 
to make to the British envoy at Goa. I shall shortly do myself the 
honour of submitting to your Lordship the further measures which 
I propose to adopt in pursuance of your Lordship’s instructions. 

1 6. His Highness the Peshwa intends to leave this for Pandhar- 
pur early in next month, and his departure will be followed as 
usual by an entire suspension of public business for a month. I 
propose taking that opportunity of making an excursion as far as 
Colonel Smith’s Camp which I was prevented doing from Nasik by 
the necessity of my returning to this place with the Peshwa; this 
journey however will involve no extra expense to the Public. 
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that I begged to know whether he would wish me to deduct the 
amount in question from that of the instalment. 1 desired Him 
to intimate to RinHhifl the positive necessity of paying the sum with- 
out more delay and I add^ that I could not coneiatcntly with mj 
orders from the Right Hon^ble the Governor-General relax on thw 
point. Atmaram seemed aurpriicd at my declaration, and said 
that the stipend account and tluc of a demand founded on damage 
done by troops were quite distinct and ought not to be mixed, to 
which 1 replied that the Maharajah had a deman d on me for one 
f -aVh, that 1 bad one upon him for the sum of the account with 
which I had furnished him, which of course reduced His Highness's 
demand in a sum equal to my demand. 


4 - Atmaram then informed me that he had a paper to pre-’^ 
sent to me containing an account of injury done in the Maharajah's 
district of Bhanderc by the Rajah of Chergaon, a chief dependent 
on 'rehree, and a memorandum of certain villages seized by the 
Bhow of Jhansi from Durj^an Saul's territory. It is proper to in- 
form you that the former is the Chief against whom Government 
is already informed that Sindhia was about to detach Ram Chandra 
Phaulkeah a few months ago. Atmaram asserted the paper he 
alluded to, to rnnram a statement of the loss, occasioned by an ixh 
cursion of that Chigf into Bhandarc, in conBcqucnce of which it 
had been intended to send Phaulkeah against bilk Atmaram after- 
wards brought me the paper when I said, that everr attention should 
be paid to and the damage if proved satisfaaoriiy would be made 
good by that Chief, but that it could not be confounded with the 
other business. Having little communication with the Rajah of 
Tehrcc, and as I apprehend there is a regular correspondence 
between that Chiu and the Agent in Bunoelkhand, with which 
officer, I understand the Rajah has a Vakeel, I shall transmit the 
MDcr to him. I have in the mean time communicated it to the 
vAecl of the Bhow of Jhansi whose name is also introduced on the 
'■y occasion, and through him to the Rajah of Tchrec. 

5 . With respect to the claim for the villages in the territory 
of Doorjan Saul said to hpvc been seized by Sheoram Bhow, I 
have no doubt that it is entirely founded on information received 
by the Durbar from Baptiste the aurcctncss of the Show's expla- 
nation on which subject from the enquiries 1 have made, seems 
to be correct, and shows that Sindhia can have no right to them/ 
His appears to be asserted on the inadmiaaiblc ground of the 
right to every part of Durjan Saul's territory, whether in the pos- 
session of that Chief or not, at the period of his late emulsion by 
Baptiste, which I have of course resisted, admitting his right to 
any which might have been seized by Sheoram Bhow subsequently 
to the ffight of Durian Saul and the capture of his capitm; and 
which 1 said should be given up on its being estnblishea that the 
Bhow of Jhansi had any m his posseuion un£r such circumstances. 
The discussion mentioned in this and the two preceding para- 
graphs occurred during Sindhia's late excursion to Ijcogarh. ,,, 
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6. On the day of our return to Gwalior the receipt for the 
instalment of the stipend and the pensions by the officers of this 
Government were presented by the Bankers to whom they had been 
assigned. I granted bills for the latter, on the Resident at Delhi, 
and I informed the persons who brought the receipts, that I had 
made a reference to the Maharajah on the subject of the present 
instalment of His Highness’s stipend, and that I waited his reply 
before I granted the usual bill for its amount. I then communi- 
cated what had passed to Sindhia, through Atmaram, saying tliat 
in acting as I had done I was influenced by a wish to prevent 
His Highness’s credit from suffering, but that if he did not now 
discharge the amount I should deduct it from the instalment and 
pay the balance to the persons to whom the bills had been assigned, 
in the event of their applying to me again. I added that His High- 
ness’s delay, in this affair and the assertion of one of the identical 
arguments brought forward by Jean Baptiste in his frivolous reasons 
to invading the territory of Jhansi had the appearance of His 
Highness’s countenancing the unjustifiable proceedings of that, 
officer. Atmaram having communicated this to Sindhia came to 
me again and said that the Maharajah agreed to pay the sum in 
cash tf on a settlement of accounts, adverting to the abovementioned 
demands, so much should appear to be due, and that the Banker 
would attend me for the purpose of receiving a Draft for the lakh 
which was due on account of the stipend. I repeated in effect what 
I had before told him, and on his asking me whether the Banker 
should attend me, I said that I was ready to pay him the balance 
immediately. 

7. Atmaram then said that stopping the stipend was intro- 
ducing a new order of things hitherto unheard of. The Maharajah 
he said might make out a very long account of injury sustained on 
different occasions in his territories by our allies and that if the 
accounts were always to be kept in this manner he could have no 
objection. Atmaram said that no complaints had been made of the 
loss sustained by the march of General Close’s army in pursuit of 
Amir Khan through the Maharajah’s districts. I observed that I 
never before heard that His Highness’s territory had at all suffered 
from General Close’s army, and that it was not customary with our 
troops even to lay waste the country of an enemy much less that of 
S' power in amity with us. I said that the demur of the Maharajah 
on the present occasion had a very bad appearance and that he had 
no good cause to use a tone of complaint the proceedings of his 
own troops having led to the present discussion. I said that His 
Highness would act as he thought most expedient, but that I could 
not swerve from what I before said respecting the necessity of a 
compensation to Bhow of Jhansi. 

8. Atmaram at length came to me with a consent on the part 
of Sindhia to pay the amotmt required, I accordingly granted a bill 
on the Collector of Benares for the instalment of a Lcddi of Rupees 
on account of His Highness’s stipend, and I received from EQs 
Highness a draft on Banking House at Jhansi for 7,761 Rupees 
which I transmitted on the same day to Sheoram Bhow. 
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To— J RICHARDSON. ESQUIRE, ACTING AGENT TO 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, BUNDELKHAND 
Sm, ^ 

Smdhia’9 Camp, 25th August 1812, 
From my daspatch of the 24th ultiino to the address of the 
Chief Secretary to Govcmmciit you will have learnt that I haH 
adopted measures with a view to a reimbursement of the loss bus- 
tamed m the country of Jhann by the late attack of the divuipn 
of Jean Baptiste a troops. 

My Daroga, the person whom I deputed for that purpose, ban 
return^ to me \7ith detailed accounts of the losses stated to have 
been meuned. They were made out m hia presence, and m that 
of a person on the part of Sbeoram Bhow, of two persons m the 
service of Jean Baptiste, and of the Aumils and other local oflBccrs 
of the BhoVs Government, and the papers were subsequently sub- 
mitted to the Bhow himself. The followmg is an abstract of the 
account — 
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The amount of the damage is much less than what I expected, 
which IS perhaps to be attributed to the early nonce which was 
taken of the busmess and the consequence return of numerous 
bonds payable at short penods which nad been extorted from in 
dividuals and the rcsntuaoa of much property of different kmds 
which had been seized. The present accoimt merely gives what 
remained with the Marhattaa artcr those rcstitunons. 

3 I see no disposinon whatever on the part of the Bhow or 
his subjects to exaggerate. There arc several places In which I 
know Baptiste’s troops to have been which arc not even mennoned 
parncularly Burdivan, at which place Hantoonc’s detachment was 
encamped for several days, also Khunneah Dbana. The Bhow 
declares the present statement to contam the whole of the loa, and 
seems anxious that its recovery should be urged for sake of future 
security only It appears to have been prepared m as impartial a 
manner as was practicable. Yet, as it is extremely requisite to be 
as near the trutn as possible I am mduced to trouble you on the 
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subject, and I request, under the possible event of your more inti- 
mate intercourse witli the Sheoram Bhow and of your actual ex- 
perience in all matters connected with the state of Jhansi having 
placed you in possession of further information on this subject, that 
you ^vill be pleased to favour me with it. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. STRACHEY, 

Resident. 

P.S. For your further information I enclose the original papers 
ivhich I received from Jhansi, each of which you will observe to have 
been attested on the spot. I beg to request that you will have the 
goodness to return them to me. 

R. STRACHEY. 


To— RICHARD STRACHEY, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT WITH 
DOWLAT RAO SINDHIA’S COURT. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 25th instant, enclosing four detailed statements of the amount 
of the losses sustained by the Bhow of Jhansi, from the conduct 
of Jean Baptiste and one collective statement, including the amount 
of the four detailed ones above noticed. 

2. A statement similar, except in amount has been presented 
to me by the Vakeel of the Bhow as communicated to you in my 
address of the 25th instant with the most positive assurances of its 
correctness. You will observe that in the statement transmitted in 
my letter of the 25th instant, the sum total is stated 7,228-4 and 
that the amount of the statements enclosed in your address to me 
of the same date is stated 7,761-13. 

3. " This obvious difference having attracted my attention, I 
discovered, that in the addition of the statement delivered to me 
by the Bhow of Jhansi’s Vakeel, and transmitted to you in my 
letter of the 25th instant, there has been an error. The total 
amount being correctly 7,758-13. The same error of three rupees 
that is corrected in the statements transmitted by you exists in that 
given to me by the Vakeel; which when corrected, makes the 
amount of the stated losses, as ascerained by you, and as presented 
to me the same. 

4. The smallness of the amount, as I have before observed, is 
a strong presumption of its truth, but all doubts of the justice of 
the amount stated, is precluded by the early, and judicious measures 
adopted, by you, to ascertain the unexaggerated loss; which has been 
verified before the parties, by the person deputed by you, on the 
occasion, in the capacity of an umpire. 

58 
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5. It \a not in my power to add authenticity to statement! 
taken under such particular and judidous precautions, and on 
prindplcs of such impartiality, as those adopted, and practised by 
you on the present occasion; nor do I conceive it possible, to aiccr- 
tnin a point of this nature, and under the same drcumitancc! with 
more precision, and exacmess, than the statements in question 
exhibit. 

6. The amount of the loss stated is greatly below what I also 
expected and I am satisfied that its smallness arises from the reasons 
you state, namely the early notice that was taken of the business, 
and the consequent return of numcroui bond, etc., as observed in 
the later part of the and para, of your letter now replied to. 

7. I have the honour to return the original statements accord- 
ing to your desire, and to state that should ajw further measures 
on my part to add authenticity to the demand of the Bhow of Jhansi 
with respect to his losses, suggest itself to you, I shall with great 
pleasure comply with your desire. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R RICHABDSON, 
Agent to the Govemor-GencraL 

3i8t August 181X. 

FfiaM— MIL STRACHEY. 

To— MAHARAJA DOWLAT RAO SINDHIA. 

Written loth September i8ia. 

Having finished the investi^rion of the damage committed in 
tho late Aggression on the temtory of Jhansi by your H^hness's 
troops bcloDgine the BritUh Bngade of Colonel Jean Baptiste, 
I have now the honour to transmit enclosed a statement or the 
same. The detailed accoimt I have put into the hands of Munihi 
Aezoodeen, who is prepared to communicate it to your Highness. 
The amount is rupees 7,761-13. 

Your Highness will perceive that your early recall of the detach- 
ment, while busily occupied in collecting cash and bonds, and in 
otherwise plundenne the iuhabitanu, has proved very advantagwus 
to your Haghness's mtcrcsts. I have now to submit to your High- 
ncsi that you will be pleased to discharge the above sum in me 
way most convenient to you. It is unnecessary to add that iti 
immediate payment will be merely an act of common justice. 

(A true copy) 

RICHARD STRACHEY, 

ResidcDt. 
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Letter No. 2.— The intimates that 12,000 Pindaries of Dost 

Mohammed marched in the direction of Bhopal with 
the intention of taking service with Doulat Rao Sindhia. 

The enclosure ^ important. 

From— J. WAI^CHOPE, AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAP* BANDA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Banda, the 31st October 1812. 


I have the hon®^ to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 23rd instant c<^tiveying intelligence respecting the movements 
of the Pindaries. 

2. From the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain White- 
head, Commanding the Port of Lohargaon, you will observe that 
the whole Pindar^ force under Dost Mohammed amounting to 
12 000 men have actually marched in the direction of Bhopal, with 
the reported interttion of entering the service of Dowlat Rao 

Sindhia. 


3. My own intelligence mentions a conference haviug taken 
place some^ days pfeviously to the date of Captain Whitehead's in- 
telligence between B)ost Mohammed and Kadir Bux, the latter 
having come fronl^ cantonment at Jubbulpore on purpose, in 

which Kadir Bux, : heud to observe that they 

should make projected mcursion m concert; that 

pross the Nerbudda at the Ghat of 

Maiwanee, 'where's' P«r“ri of the name of. .... ... ..S^ib, 

apparently a parti?^’^ posted, and plunder the Berar 

Co^try on the ^Bey should also make incursion 

into Jubbulpore ad^ Gurrah Mandla. 

I bee to informed of further proceedings of these 

marauders that co®^ to your knowledge. 


To— T wAuCHOPE, esquire, AGENT TO THE RT. 
HON’BLE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Sir, 

I have the acknowledge the receipt of your two 

Iprfprq iinrler date and 26th instant, and have to acquaint 

xrrxii mv Hin'uarrah who was sent to reside with his relations 

y OU LiltiL Lliy AiLXV *1*1 

in the Pindari CaPP* returned to me with information that the. 
whole of the Pindaries under Dost Mohammed amounting to 
I-’ 000 Horsemen, quitted Bagroade and proceeded towards 

Bhopal and that'^^^ currently reported, and believed that Sindhia 
has engaged these marauders in his service. 
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a The mteUigcncc brought bv this opportunity has been taken 
m Hindoovi, m my presence, and a copy is cranBnntted herewith 
for your mfonnation 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS WHITEHEAD, CapL, 

Commanding at Lohargaon. 

Lohargaon 
20th October i8ia 


It may be necessary to inform you that substance of all 
mtelUgcnce on thia suluect is regularly forwarded to Colonel Martm- 
dell Commanding at Bundelkband, by the same dawk which con 
veys the letters to the Agent to the Right HonTilc the Governor 
GcneraL 

(A true copy) 

J WAUCHOPE, 
Agent to the Govcmor'GcneraL 


Letter Ko 5. — ^The letter convm information about the efforts 
between Slndhla and Holaar to adjust their tenritonal and 
other mterests by means of negotiation. Bapoo Slnribta had 
entered the territory of Btmdi to demand arTfars of tribute. 
Jean Baptiste was collecting a strong detachment on the 
frontier towards Jaipur. 

From— RICHARD STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT HObrSLE LORD MDSTTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Sindhia's Camp, the 8th January 1813. 

For the past fciv weeks there has been much confusion m the 
affairs of this Durbar owme pniiapolly to the decline of Gokul 
Panik’s influence m Smdhias Councils which may be chiefly attn 
buted to the dcfiacncy of Funds for the payment of the Army, but 
he still preserves his situation to which a considerable party is 
looking m the hope of its bemg filled by Anajec , and this pomt, 
apparently of so much importance to the Government, remains m a 
state of uncertamty 

1 Little progress has lately been made m the siege of Bhopal, 
before which Juggoo Bapoo and Sadik Ah Khan still contmue. 
Notwithstanding what was stated in my last dispatch to your 
Lordship I have been obhg^ to call upon Smdhia again for the 
enforcement of his orders respectmg the condua of Juggoo Bapoo'f 
Army towards the possessions of the Vinchoor Ja^dar The 
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Maharajah a few days ago in a personal conference promised me 
that he would dispatch a Huzooreah expressly for the purpose, but 
I fear that those Districts have already suflEered much from the 
extortions of that Army, 

3. The Durbar has frequently been engaged of late in dis- 
cussions with Holkar’s Vakeels. The latter are anxious to depart 
having experienced the usual delays of this Government and they 
find that they are not likely to effect any thing to real advantage 
to the interests of Holkar by postponing their departure ; they have 
received their Khelats of Leave and their negotiation is little more 
advanced than it was a week after their arrival. Having received 
orders from Holkar to expedite their return they have moved from 
the ground which they hitherto occupied as a sign of the com- 
mencement of their march. As far as I am informed the principal 
points agitated by the Vakeels were the following. 

I St. A settlement of the territories in which both states are 
concerned. Regulations providing against the officers of one state 
uiterfering with the operations of those of the other, chiefly with 
reference to the Soobahdars of their respective possessions in Malwa 
and Mewar and that both states should abstain from aggressions 
on the territory of each other. 

and. A settlement of Holkar’s claims on certain countries 
which have been conquered by Sindhia. 

3rd. An arrangement regarding the Pindaries, either by an 
amicable adjustment of Jaidad, or by their punishment by force of 
arms, taking into consideration the possibility of their being of 
service to both parties. 

4th. The burden of Amir Khan being very heavy an aid in 
money from Sindhia, or effectual support in accomplishing his dis- 
missal. 

5th, A general defensive alliance and an acknowledgement 
of union of interests in the houses of Sindhia and Holkar, and 
Sindhia’s aid in endeavouring to obtain a Khelat of investiture 
from the Peshwa for Malhar Rao. 

4. In the discussion of the last proposition I have been , 
informed that allusions were made by the Vakeels to the possibility 
of opposition to the British Power with a view of sounding the 
temper of Sindhia, to which the Maharajah appears to have given 
little attention and evasive replies. Sindhia is desirous that the 
Vakeels should not return dissatisfied, and promises to agree to 
their proposals generally, but he continues, according to the. prac- 
tice of this Durbar to take every opportunity of postponing dis- 
cussion. It is probable that Atmaram Baunkra, the Mission of 
whom to Holkar has been long in contemplation, will accompany 
the Vakeels on their return to Holkar’s Camp. 

5. Bapoo Sindhia has entered the territory of Bundi. Arrears 
of tribute are demanded from Rajah Bishan Singh the Chief of 
that petty state, near whose capital Bapoo Sindhia is now encamp- 
ed. 
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6. Colonel Jean Baptiste remams at Soopoor A detachment 
of his troops IS again hairassing Saugur Durjan Saul Grasscah died 
about a month ago, m the tcmtoiy of Raghogarh. 

7 Baptiste is coUectmg a strong Detachment on the frontier 
towards Ja^re. He has made a demand on the Raj^ of Kcrowly 
who has deputed a Vakeel to Smdhia as well as to mpQstc m the 
hope of avertmg the menaced attack of the latter Baptiste's pre 
sent situation together with the circumstance of Bapoo Smdhia’s 
advance to Bundi have much the appearance of a design against 
Jaiporc, and by the Jaiporc papciB Batiste’s prcpaiatioiis have 
attracted the attentioa of that Lkiurt. ^ould they mvadc Jaiporc, 
the unfortunate situation of that state will have arrived at a 
deplorable extremity, and its annihilaoon as a power, by the 
dmcrent Bands of plundermg troops which arc bnngmg destruction 
upon It m every direcaon may contemplated. It is almost 
superfluous to add that Bapoo Smdhia and Baptiste cannot be 
rc^oned inferior m acta of unwarrantable violence, to Amir Khan 
and the other Bandittcc who mfest the dommions of that state. 

8 Mr Wellesley rejomed the Residency on the 33rd ultimo. 


Letter No, 4. — The letter conv^ the infonnation that Gokal 
Parakh was quitting the ^t place m the Sindhians Copndl 
and that Anna)! was going to take his place. Ba;pu Smdhia 
had levied contdbntioiui Bondi am had reared. Amir 
Khan with bands of predate^ armies are m the tendtoiy of 
Jaipur Her Highnen Bala Bal had started on a pilgrimage 
to AUahabad, Benares and Gaya. 

From— RICHARD STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH 
SINDHIA 

To— THE RT HON'BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL 


Smdhia's Camp, the i8th J anuar y 1813- 

In my last dispatch to your Lordship I adverted to the proba 
bibty of a change m the iCCmstry of Maharajah Dowlat Rao 
Smdlua, It now seems settled that Gokul Paruk shall retire and 
that the first place m His Highness's Councils shall be occupied by 
AniuyL Gokul Paruk has received his KhMar of leave from Dowlat 
Rao Smdhia preparatory to a pilgnraagc to Allahabad and Muttra, 
on which occasion the Maharajah treated him with much apparent 
favour and distmcaon. The condua of Smdhia towards Gokul 
Paruk shows a disposiaon eventually to reinstate that Minis ter, 
whose absence from court is given out as intended to be merely 
temporary 

3 Bapoo Sindhia havmg levied a contnbuaon from the Rajah 
of Bundi retired from his temtory A detachment of Baptiste’i 
troops which for some a me opoily threatened an attack on 
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Kerowly have entered the Jaipore territory and are now in the dis- 
trict of Ooneara. They lately made an incursion into Bundi and 
plundered some villages belonging to that state. Baptiste himself 
remains at Soopoor. 

3. . Amir Khan and the predatory armies which co-operate with 
him continue in the territory of Jaipore, the Government of which 
lately agreed to pay him a contribution, the terms of which are as 
yet unadjusted, and they persist in their harrassing warfare in that 
country. Lai Singh is besieging Madhoorajepore to the south-west 
ward of Jaipore, and Amir Klian is within two marches of that 
city to the West of it. 

4. Bala Bai has announced to me her intention of proceeding 
on a pilgrimage to Allahabad, Benares, and Gaya, and Her High- 
ness has pitched her tents out of Camp in commencement of her 
journey. I shall consider it my duty to address the Agents at 
Benares and in Bundelkhand, the Magistrates of Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, and the Commanding Officers at Kalpee and Allahabad 
suggesting to them the propriety of every attention being paid by 
them to Her Highness in her progress through their respective 
districts. 

5. The Division of the Troops of this Army, which have for 
some time been attacked to the Soobahdar of Gwalior, have during 
the last few weeks been employed against the Banditti who infest 
this province, and their operations have been attended with con- 
siderable success. 


Letter No. 5. — ^The letter contains a variety of information regard- 
ing the movements and activities of the Sindhians officers 
Lai Khan and Baptiste, of Amir Khan and of Holkar. 

From— RICHARD STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Sindhia’s Camp, i8th February 1813. 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia crossed the Chumbul yesterday, and entered his own terri- 
tory. His Highness proceeded to Bhind this day. Since leaving 
Singeerampur the Maharajah has taken every opportunity of con- 
veymg to me both by message and personally, with repeated 
expressions of satisfaction at his late pilgrimage, his acknowledge- 
ment of the friendship of the British Government, in the comfort 
and facility which he experienced during the journey. 

2 . I have received an account by Hircarrahs from Dost 
Mohammed’s Camp stating that the M^arajah’s officer Lai Khan, 
who was attached against Appakuindra, suddenly attacked that 
Pindarrah, who it is said made an indifferent resistance, and that 
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hi8 baigaw and Guns fell into thp hands of Khan. It is added 
that the immediate consequence of this affair was the capture of 
Dost Mohammed s pnnap^ posts, the latter is stated to haYe lost 
not above 25 men m the actiqn, after which he fled to Pittharec 
a place about fifteen miles to the Northward of Rahatgarh. 

3 The attack of Bhopal contmucs to be earned on by Jurcoo 
Bapu and Sadik All Khan. The sicgs has slackened smee the l^e 
repulse which was sustamed by the Bcaiegcrs, who are said to be 
waitmg for remforcements which arc expected to jom them from 
Hoshangabai 

4. Baptiste* officer Harrtoonc remains in the Jaipore tern 
tory He has now invested Sowar, having moved thither from 
Esurda, after Icvymg a contnbuoon on the Chief of that place. 

5 Amir Khan has moved »from the position which he occu 
pied near the aty of Jaipore and is harrassing the coimtry with 
exactions. By the last accounts he was at AtchciowL No final 
arrangement of the contnbunon, which is «till under discussion 
through the Agency of Buiram Bcas, the Jodhporc V^cel at the 
C-ourt of Jaipore has been concluded 

6, Holkar remain on the same ground which he has occupied 
many months. Hk Vakeels returned to him from Gw^or, 
accompamed by Atmaram Baunlcra on Smdhia’s part, before the 
Maharajah commenced his march from that Camp on hu 
pilgrimage, 

7 It seems likely that Dowbt Rao Smdhia will halt at this 
place for some day*. 


Letter No 6. — The letter mentions the whereabouts of the troops 
of Baptiste and of the Pindarics. It also intimates that 
Annajl Bhoskar who had been appomted Prime Mmistei 
to Sindhia had not been confirmed in his appomtment. 

Trom— RICHARD STRACHEY. RESIDENT WITH SINDHIA. 
To— THE RT HON^LE LORD MINTO GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. 

Smdtua's Camp, Gwahor, the 7th March 1813. 
Dowlat Rao Smdhia returned to his camp near Gwahor the 
day before yesterday After the Maharajah had left Gohud, the 
pnnapal reason of hu not proceeding hither direct, was hu vnsh 
to enter hu camp on what nc was informed to be a lucky hour. 

a An attack was lately made by the sons of the late Ramh 
of Gairah Kota on Baptute's troops which were statio^ied at that 
Fortress, m which the latter suffered some loss. The news of this 
aff ai r reached Baptutc at Subbulgarh, which he immediately left 
and proceeded rapidly towards Ganah Kota, having orderro to 
that quarter part of the force mth which he was tnieatcmng an 
attack near which bis officer Harrtoonc remains with 

a considerable detachment. The latter lately had a meeting in 
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the Jaipore terfitory with Mohammed Shah Khan from whom 
he obtained a promise of support in the event of his finding it 
necessary to enforce his demands on Kerowly. The departure of 
Baptiste renders the realization of a contribution from that state 
less likely than before. Whether Mohammed Shah Khan .will 
adhere to his promise of co-operation with Baptiste’s officer is very 
uncertain. 

3. The Pindaries have lately been very active. Two con- 
siderable bodies appear now to be south of the Nerbudda, one 
of which has done much mischief in some of Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s 
possessions in the Deccan. The other is said to be iu the Nagpur 
territories. 

4. Lai Khan was deterred from proceeding on the object of 
his march to the district of Rahatgarh by the formidable appear- 
ance of Dost Mohammed Pindarrah who was seeking an opportu- 
nity to attack him, and Lai Khan has now joined juggoo Bapu 
before Bhopal. The defence of that place seems to be well con- 
ducted by Vazeer Mohammed Khan and although the besieging 
Army have been before it several months, and it is not considered 
to be a place of great strength, little impression has been made. By 
the last accounts preparations were making for another efEort to 
assault it. 

5. Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s Ministry is at present in a very un- 
settled state. Anajee Bhaskar is the nominal head, but although 
the Maharajah treats him with much favour, he has not positively 
fixed on him as permanent minister; consequently, Anajee does not 
possess that weight and power in the state necessary to the general 
control of the administration, and it seems not unlikely that 
Sindhia will recall Gokul Paruk. The latter who intended to go 
no further than Allahabad has prolonged his pilgrimage to 
Benares and it is probable that he will also extend it to Gaya. 


Letter No. 7. — ^The letter reports that Baptiste’s troops had failed 
to take Garha Kotah and therefore Baptiste was preparing 
for another attack. Holkar is reported to have agreed to 
help Wazir Mohammed Kihan of Bhopal in warding off the 
attacks on Bhopal. The Rajah of Jaipur had agreed to pay 
Rupees twelve lakhs to Amir Khan if he completely with- 
drew from his territories. 

From— RICHARD STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH SINDHIA. 

■ To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAI. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 23rd March 1813. 

Since I had last the honour to address Your Lordship the 
fortress of Garrah Kota has been occupied by the sons of the late 
Rajah. Baptiste’s troops who were stationed there found them- 
selves unable to resist the attack, and their provisions being nearly. 
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exhausted they surraidcrcd the place and were allowed to depart. 
They then prcx^ccded to join Bapdste who at the tunc on hi* 
marrh to thcir rcUcf. , 

0. Baptiitc is now ne^ Sau^ where he i* collecting hi* 
Army avowedly for the purpose or recovering Ganah Kota. He 
has ordered his detachment m Kerowly to jom him. The contri- 
bution from the Chief of that place is said to have been settled at 
65,000 Rupee*. 

3. HoQcar seems to have agreed to the request of ' Vazir 
Mohammed Khnn for aid against the formidable attack which is 

now carrying agrunst him, oome dme has elapsed *incc 

were made to &idhia in favour of that Chief by Holkar but they 
received little attention and the latter shows every disposition to 
^po»c even by force the conquest of BhopaL Vazir Mohammed 
E_han has given out his intention of shortly erecting the standard 
of Holkar, a force belonging to whom has moved towards Bhopal, 
and it is said that his officers have received orders to take every 
opportunity of laying waste Sindhia's territory. 

4. Amir Khan i* urgent for the support of Vazir Mohammed 
Khan. He is using his mflucnce at t^ Durbar of Holkar with 
that view and such of the Pindaric* as arc believed to be at all 
attached to the intcretts of Holkar have at his suggestion, been 
called on to co-operate in his force. 

5. Atmaram Baunkara, Slndhia's envoy who accompanied the 
late mission to this Court on their return to Holkar's Camp, seems 
about to leave it Slndhia wished to retain him at that Durbar 
and to awodatc him in Holkar’* Ministry but he has been dis- 
tinctly told that his services and advice arc not required and hi* 
early return hither has been recommended. Accounts just received 
from Holkar’* Camp state his having taken leave. 

6. Holkar’s apparent disposition vto support the cause of 
Vazir Mohammed Khan perhaps originate* m the apprehension 
that Bhopal might fall into Slndhia’s or the Bhonsla’s han di, and in 
a wish td obtain for himself. It would be difficult to view the con- 
duct of that court as founded on a disinterested modvc of relief 
to the state of BhopaL 

7. Several of the Chi^ of Jaiporc have lately associated for 
the purpose, it is said, of taking upon themselves the settlement 
of Amir Khan’s rlaima, and havmg got rid of him, of cndcavour- 

to effect an arrangement of the distracted state of that cotmtry. 
The Rajah declares them to be Rebels protesting against their 
illegal assumption of authority in affairs which depend on him 
alone. He appears to have agreed to pay a contribution of la lakbi 
of Rupees to Amir Khan on the condition that he shall withdraw 
from his dominion*, the latter at the same time is in corres- 
pondence with the confederated Chiefs who arc assembled one 
manffi from Jaiporc. 
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' 8. The Jaipore newspapers state the Rajah to have dis- 
patched Vakeels to Dowlat Rao Sindhia and to the Rajah of Jodh- 
pore. His distresses must be urgent indeed if they have obliged 
him 'to seek a connection with tms state. Should the pressure' of 
difficulties or the effects of a shortsighted policy lead him to an 
overture of the kind, and it were corcfially accepted by Sindhia, no 
step would in my opinion be more likely to lay the foundation of 
the exclusive aggrandizement of his new auxiliary, and the ruin of 
himself. 

9. A large body of Pindaries who made an incursion into the 
Deccan to the southward of the Tapti lately recrossed the Ner- 
budda. Part of them have arrived at Sutwass, reports from whence 
represent them to have obtained a considerable booty in their 
expedition. A body of Pindaries, under Wausil Khan, a few days 
ago rejoined Dost Mohammed from a similar inroad to the terri- 
tory of Nagpur. 

Letter No. 8. — ^The letter refers to the possibility of Hindu Rao 
Ghatgay, the son of the late Sarji Rao Ghatgay, and brother 
of Rani Baija Bai being appointed as Prime Minister to 
Sindhia. The siege of Bhopal was going on and the so was 
the siege of Garha Kota. Lai Khan was ravaging Jaipur 
territory. 

From— RICHARD STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Sindhia’s Camp, Gwalior, 14th April ,1813. 

, Dowlat Rao Sindhia has of late been rather embarrassed in 
his choice of a person for the office of his Prime Minister. Anajee 
was for some time before as weU as subsequently ^to Gokul Parauk’s 
departure was looked upon as the most likely person to fill that 
station, but he has disappointed the Maharaja’s expectations and 
Sindhia has now written to Gokul _Paruk desiring him to return. 
Sindhia has also invited from Poona Hindu Rao Ghatka, the son 
of the late Surjee Rao and brother of Her Highness Baeza Bai, 
making him offers of Jagirs, and in the intention, it is supposed by 
some, of nominating him to that situation. 

3. Of the general irregularity in the of this Gov- 

ernment, Your Lordship is already aware of the present defect in 

the adrninistration, the is naturally increased. This 

circumstance and control in every Department of the 

Government cannot fail to render this power a turbulent neighbour 
to those states, who from their situation must occasionally be liable 
to feel the effects of evils found in Sindhia’s contiguous districts, 
the management, of which is so deficient in system, both in con- 
cerns of a Military and a Ci^ nature. I feel it my duty to adven 
to this point because in its continuance and in what I conceive to 
be possible, the progressive increase of disorder, considerable incon- 
venience might eventually be felt by the British Government in 


the necessary interference against the licentious cncroachmcntB of 
the officers of this state, who though they act no minall y under 
the orders of Sindhia, arc gtiilty of various unwarrantable acts in 
spite of his injtinctions to the contrary. And when the affair has 
passed, Sindhia thinks it of a matter of little moment whether his 
officer has conducted the service according to the rules of justice, 
or otherwise; whether towards his own subjects, or those of his 
pdghbours. 

3. The siege of Bhopal still continues. The town seems much 
distressed for provisions, hut Vazir Mohammed TThan shows every 
disposition of holding out as long as possible. The hostile measure 
thratened by Holkar against Sindhia with a view to the relief of 
that place have been relaxed, and the orders which were issued 
to his principal chiefs have been revoked- But a force of Holkar'9 
levied a contribution m Mundcssorc, and a body of his troops 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Shoojawalporc, having com- 
mitted some ravages in Sindhians districts near Ujjain. friendly 
communications have since passed between Sindhia and Holkar, 
and it now seems likely that the latter will not act openly in favour 
of Vazir Mohammed Khan. 

4. While Baptiste is besieging Garrah Kota some relations of 
the Rajah of ChaDderee have taken the opportunity to raise dis- 
ruibanccs in the coimcry which was conquered by Baptiste last 
year from that chief, and from Duijan SauL The Chiett of Gar- 

rih Kota are making great exertions to Baptiste who 

has hitherto made little pro gr e ss in the siege of that fo r tr ess . 

5. Row Chand Singh, the Rajah of Jaipore's GeneraL 
bad lately some lucceufui skirmishes with Lai Singh- Amir Khan 
seemed to think the situatioa of the latter so precarious, that 
he made a rapid march to succour him; in the meantime how- 
ever Row Chand Singh was ordered by the Rajah to return- Amir 
Khan and Mohammed Shah Khan arc now b«ieging Dhoodoo, a 
fon about 35 miles south-west of Jaiporc. 


Letter No. 9. — ^The letter enumerates the nnwaizantable proceed- 
ings of the troops and officsri of the Sindhia in Jbansi snd 
Duttea territories. It also adverts to the intention of Bhag- 
want Rao, an officer of Sindhia, to support Shripat Raers 
designs on the jagir of the Nawab Nnseeoud-Doula. The 
Resment remonstrated with the SlnHhfa against th es e pro- 
ceedings and intended to demand reparations with the 
approi^ of the Govenmr-GeneraL 
From— RICHARD STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH SINDHIA- 
To— THE RT. HON^LE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 


ffindhia't Camp, Gwalior, 6th May 1813. 
A short time ago I received a heavy complaint from the Bhow 
of Jhami against a Detachment of Dowbt Rao Sindhia’i troops, 
which arc attached to the Soobhohdar of Gwalior, stating that 
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officer’s Deputy, Bhagwant Rao, to have entered his territory where 
he was engaged in committing outrages of a variety of kinds. 


2 . On my representing to the Maharajah the improper con- 
duct of his officer, His Highness issued an order directmg him to 
desist from further violence, and to retire within his own frontier. 
During the few days, hov^ever, which the operation of the order 
required, a sum of had been extorted, under the pre- 
tence of a up by one of Sindhia’s neighbouring 

Aumils foundation of that plea is entirely denied 

on the part of the Bhow of Jhansi. At all events Bhagwant Rao’s 
attack was very ■ unjustifiable, setting aside the circumstances of 
violence and oppression by which it was accompanied. ■ 


3. The same Detachment, was afterwards guilty of excesses 
of a perhaps more aggravated nature in the territory of the Nana 
of Kalpee, many of whose villages were plundered and various 
other shameful depredations committed. I obtained from Sindhia 
an order to Bhagwant Rao prohibiting all aggression on the Nana’s 
country, which had the effect of checking his ravages. But ' in 
addition to the aggressions of the troops under Bhagwant Rao’s 
immediate command, others of a similar nature have lately been 
committed in the Nana’s country by a Detachment which was sent 
against a place belonging to the Rajah of Sumter by the Maha- 
rajah’s Komausdar or Bhandere. 


4. Being informed by the Nana’s Vakeel of an intention on 
the part of Bhagwant Rao to support Sireepat Rao’s designs on the 
Jagir of the Nabob Nusseeroo Dowlah, I took care that the last- 
mentioned order should contain a prohibition against his , inter- 
ference in that quarter. .The report of his intention to support 
Sireepat Rao was afterwards confirmed by communications which 
I received from the Agent in Bundelkhand. 

5. A similar outrage was at this time complained of 
by the Rajah of Dutteeah which was committed by Bhagwant Rao’s 
detachment in some villages belonging to the Rajah, within one 
march of Koonch. 

6. I now requested Sindhia to furnish me with orders address- 
ed to the Soobahdar’s Naib directing him to make amends for the 
mischief of which he* had been g^ty in the different quar- 
ters, and I distinctly informed. the Maharajah that he would be 
held responsible for the amount of the damage. No satisfactory 
reply bemg given, I continued to press this pomf on the attention 
of the Durbar, till the Maharajah sent for my Munshi, who accord- 
ingly attended him. 


7. No Minister but Moroba Hari was present. Sindhia 
mformed Munshi Aezoodin that, with regard to what I had com-' 
municated through Atmaram respecting the loss which had been 
occasioned by his troops, the matter should be investigated. He 
then said that the Nana of Kalpee had allowed a rebel whose fort' 



tic Soobahdar^i Detachment were then attacking, to escape from' 
Jaloan to which he had been traced, although he had desired the 
Nana to seize hirtL 

My reply to this was, that I knew nothing of Maharaja’s appli- 
cation to the Nana, but that I had myself, at His Highness’s re- 
quest, desired the Vakeel of that Chi« to request his master to 
cndeaTOur to apprehend the rebel, in answer to which I had heard 
from the Nana that the man was not at Jaloan/ through which 
place he had passed before he received my communication. 

8. The next subject on which the Maharajah spoke to the 
Munshi was his anjacty for the recovery of the loss sustained 
by a Robbery in the town of Gwalior, it being asserted that the 
robbers were ^traced across the Chumbul to the territory of Rana 
Kirat Singh, who, as well as his officers, was reported to have 
received a share of the stolen property. 

My reply to this was that no proof of the assertions had been 
adduct; and I have transmitted to Sindhia a detailed answer 
which I lately received from the on the subject. 

9. The next point brought forward Sindhia was a revival 

of his against Duttc^ but the Maharajah asserted them, 

in so crtraordinaiy a way that T could not avoid noticing it in a. 
particular manner. 

10. Sin rfhbi said that if his troops bad foraged at Nuddee £» 
Gaon he was aware of nothing that gave us a right to complain. 
Moraba Hari observed there was no great harm in collecting vrood, 
leaves, and grass, etc The Munshi replied that what I had com- 
plained of was indiscriminate plunder under the name of foragings 

which also I had required they should desist. Sindhia said 
that the place which was now in the hands of the Rajah of Duttcah, 
where the Soobahdar’s troops had foraged, bclongra to him, and 
that he had of course a right to permit his troops to supply them- 
selves in his own territory. That all Kutchwaghaur (a Division 
of this province) was his, and that Nuddee Ka Gaon was by rights 
indndea in it. 

1 1. On the Munshi'a return from the Durbar I sent for Atma- 
ram and gave him my replies to .Sindhia’s communications as I 
have stated; but with respect to his declaration regarding the Dut- 
tcah territory I desired him to inform the Maharajah tnat I had 
hoped HU fCghncss had by this time seen the fallacy of his claims 
in that quarter and had accordingly dropped them, instead of 
whldt, I had now, vrith infinite surprise, received an intimation 
from him from the tenor of which I cotild only understand that he 
had ;m intention of authoriang further aggression on Dutteah and 
I desired him to acquaint the Maharajah^ that I wished it to be 
dearly understood that no outrage of the kind could possibly be 
submitted to by the British Government. 
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12. Many of the old arguments of the Durbar were mged by 
Atmaram in favour of the claim, I replied in terms to detail which 
would be a repetition of what has aheady been submitted to Your 
Lordship. I pardcularly reminded him that what was settled at 
the date of the Treaty would remain so, that at that period Nuddee 
Ka Gaon did not belong to Gwalior, and that the place was never 
in the possession of the Maharajah. I said it appeared to me that 
His Highness’s Ministers were leading him into inextricable diffi- 
culties that the condnued wanton aggression of his troops could 
only tend to his own loss, and I expressed my surprise at his not 
seeing his interest in checking it effectually. I repeated my desire 
that Atmaram would inform His Highness that his claims against 
Dutteah were utterly inadmissible, and that any new aggression on 
that territory, after what His Highness had been pleased to say, 
could not be considered as a casual visit of his troops merely in 
search of forage. 

13. In addidon to this verbal communicadon, to give no room 
for doubt or misunderstanding, I addressed a letter to Sindhia. I 
transmitted it by the Munshi whom I desired to endeavour to im- 
press strongly on Sindhia’s mind the necessity of his putting a stop 
to the unwarrantable proceedings of his troops, and of his making 
reparation for the late injuries. I directed him to mform the 
Maharajah of my intendon to send a Commission to the spot to 
ascertain the acmal extent of the mischief, and, that the business 
might be setded the more to His Highness’s satisfaction, to propose 
that some person should also be sent on His Highness’s part. I 
have the honour to enclose a copy in English and Persian of my 
letter to Sindhia. 

14. The Maharajah’s reply was very evasive. After perusing 
the letter and receiving the message, he promised that there should 
be no further cause of complaint and he desired the Munshi to 
tell me that he would speak to me personally on the subject of 
my present communicadon. The Mimshi told him I was very 
urgent, and that I could not admit of the usual delays; to which 
the Maharajah said he would positively confer with me in one or 
two days. This was on the ajth ultimo. 

15. During the period which has elapsed since that date I 
have frequently reminded Sindhia, through Atmaram, that I was 
induced to suspend my measures for the investigation of the damage 
in the hope of his deputing somebody to accompany the person 
whom I had already told him I should send for that piupose to 
the spot where the aggressions had occurred. The replies which 
I have received' are so full of subterfuge and procrastinations, and 
having on the 2nd instant received the account of another incur- 
sion of some horse belonging to Bhagwant Rao into the Dutteah 
territory, I have informed His Highness that the case will not ad- 
niit of further delay. I cannot but regard this evasive, conduct 
•of Sindhia on my late co mmuni cations as an attempt, however 

dumsy, to ward off the measures of redress which I' have' dedared 
it to be my intention to adopt. 
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16. Aa booh as 1 w^all have asccrtaiiied as ^ as may be prac- 
dcahlc the real extent of the injuries committed by* Sindhia’s troops, 
I shall under Your Lordship's sanction, lay a statcmcpit of it before 
the Maharajah, and shall require reimbursement of the amount. 
Pecuniary compensation cannot be deemed a full satisfaction &r 
arhitiary and cruel violence perpetrated in countries imder our pro- 
tection. I trust, however, that insisting on a full and just remime- 
ration to the sufferers may tend to mduce thiB Government to 
more effectual exertions for the preservation, as far as depends on 
them, of the tranq uilli ty of the frontier, and that it will at least 
demonstrate to Sindhia the policy of restraining the violence of 
his lubjects towards states connected with the Bntiah Government 


FnoM — MR. STRACHEY. 

To— DOWLAT RAO SINDHIA. 


Written, a5th April 1813- 

Your Highness having been pleased to revive your old claims 
against the Rajah of Duttcah in me message which you communi- 
cated to me through Munshi Aezoodeen, it is necessary that n?y 
reply should be suet as may not be liable to misconstruction, &nd 
particularly from the eitiaordinary manner in which your daims 
nave now been asserted. 

The declaration respecting part of the Duttcah territory which 
you were pleased to mate in reply to my representations regardmg 
t he late violence of your troops in tiic countries of jbansi, of Duttcah 
and of the Nana of Kalpee may possibly be a hasty remark, accord- 
ing to which you have no intention of acting; yet it is of that nature 
which demandu from mc an e xpression 01 my earnest hope 
that Your Highness will pause before you determine on so unwar- 
rantable a measure. 

Upon the grounds before stated to your Highness, which, from 
the length of time that has elapsed since you last mentioned your 
demancu, I trusted had convinced you or the inutility of urging 
in support of which you have throughout fniled to produce 
anything satisfactory, anrl wnich I must adopt from what Is Ipiown 
it seems to be utterly impossible for you to do. On those grounds 
I must once more inform you, and I beg to impress it on your 
Highness's mind, that to admit such rJaitm against the 0^ 

Duttcah would be inconsistent mth the ties by which that Chief Is 
connected with the British Government. After this it must natural- 
ly occur to you that the British Government will not permit its ally 
to be unju^y molested in any way, and your present declaration 
compels mc to apprize your Highness that future aggression of yemr. 
Uoops on the Duttcah territory cannot be regarded as an aeddentaj 
incursion. . 
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[n the execution of the most pleasing part of my duty at your 
Highness’s Court, the preservation of friendship and good under- 
standing between the two states, I have always been w illin g to regard 
the acts of violence committed by your troops on the frontier of 
Bundelkhand as unpremeditated, though the natural consequence 
of the habitual defects which I knew to exist in your Military as 
well as in your CivU Administration. I have regarded them with 
consideration and forbearance having generally found a readiness 
on your Highness’s part in endeavouring to put a stop to those 
baneful effects of a lamentable want of system. Blit, if wilful 
agression should receive the coimtenance of your Highness, it would 
be difficult to look for a remedy. 

Although I verbally communicated to your Highness, by 
Atmaram Pandit, the purport of my present address, I have thought 
it right, with a view to obviate all mistakes, to commit it to writing. 

(A true copy) 

RICHARD STRACHEY, 

Resident. 


Letter No. lo. — The letter conveys the instruction that Lt. Col. 
Palmer had been given to proceed forward for the protection 
of the country as far as Nadee Ka Gaon, against the depre- 
dations of the Sindhians troops. 

From— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 


Fort William, 23rd July 1813. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch of 
the 6th instant reporting the substance of your correspondence with 
Atma Ram Pandit on the subject of the hcentious proceedings of 
Sindhia’s Troops, in the territories of the allies and dependents of 
the British Government. > 

I 

2. The Governor-General in Council is disposed to infer from 
the tenor of that dispatch that some impression has been made on 
Sindhia by the remonstrances which have lately been addressed to 
him by the Governor-General and by yourself and that measures 
will be taken as far as the distracted and inejB&cient state of the 
Maharajah’s administration will admit, for preventing the recur- 
rence of proceedings so justly offensive to this Government. 

3. You are already in possession of the sentiments of govern- 
ment relative to the measure of advancing a force to Nuddee Ka 
Gaon and His Lordship hopes that the mstructions which were 
dispatched for countermanding its advance may have reached 
Lieutenant Colonel Palmer before he marched from Koonch. 
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- 4. If he should actually have advanced before the receipt of 

.^osc orders, it will of course be proper that he aBouId mninrain his 
post at Naddcc Ka Gaon until tlw retreat of any bodies of Sindhia’s 
troops which may be in that vicinity shall evince the effect of his 
advance, and enable him to withdraw without any respect compro- 
mising the dignity of Government, hut you will und^tand it to 
be the wish or the Governor-General in (dirndl that that mcasinc 
ihould be adopted as soon as it can be done consistently with the 
'onsidciation just stated 

5. While he remains in advance Lieutenant Colonel Palmer 
will of course repel any attempt of Sindhia's troops to forage, or 
plunder in the districts for the protection of which the detachment 
was formed but it wUl not be proper for him to proceed in any case 
beyond the frontier of the protected territory. 

6. A copy of this dispatch will be transmitted to His Elxccl- 
Icncy the Gommandcr-in-Cmef, who will be requested to instnia 
Lieutenant Colonel Palmer accordingly, but it will be expedient 
that you should make a similar communication to that omcer to 
provide against any accidental delay in the receipt of His Excellen- 
cy’s instructions. 


Letter No. 11. — ^The letter refer s to the reluctance of the Sindhia to 
attend to public affairs pending the arrival of Gokul Parakh 
the dflserttons in his amw before the agreement 

between the Jodhpur Dur^ and Amir ^nn about certain 
payments and the movements of the Holkar. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL 

Sindhia's Camp, a5th July 1813. 

Since the date of my last dispatch to your Lordship the afeiis 
of this Court have experienced hardly any variation. The same 
unsettled state of the Government contmuc*, and Dowlat Rxo 
^indhia, accustomed to delay on all occasions, has raVen the oppor- 
tunity of the approaching return of Gokul Paruk to suspend the 
transaction of all business until the arrival of that Miniftcr. For 
the last fortnight Sindhia has rarely appeared out of his private 
Apartments, except for a short time for me amusemenf of hearing 
music or looking at Wrestlers. He has studiously turned his atten- 
tion from public affairs, and the damours of the troops have been 
appe^ysed by assurances that their rlnirni vrill be dedtwd on Gokul 
Paiuk’s arrivaL 

a. From the same causes Dowlat Rao Sindhia has avoided the 
termination of the discussion respecting the late violence of his 
troops on the frontier. He has continued to defer receiving a vislf 
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from me from day to day, by all sorts of excuses. At length 
Atinaram Pandit, who for some days past has not been able to get 
access to Sindhia. has confessed to me that he sees no probability 
of the Maharajah’s being brought to agree to anything before the 
return of Gokiil Paruk. Paruk is now expected to reach Camp in 
the course of a few days, and the chief persons of his party, as 
well as others have this day set out to meet him and conduct him 
to Camp. On no former occasion has Dowlat Rao Sindhia so with- 
drawn himseh from his public occupations. He seems sensible of 
the inefficient state of his Government, and expresses the greatest 
anxiety for Gokul Paruk’s arrival. 

3. Since the advance of Lieutenant Colonel Palmer’s detach- 
ment to Naddi Ka Gaon, the incursions of the troops of the Soobah- 
dar of Gwalior beyond the frontier have not been renewed. 

4. Great desertions have taken place from the Army before 
Bhopal now under Bala Bhow. Active operations have ceased; and 
Sadik Ali Khan, the Nagpur Commander, broke up from before 
it and marched towards Hoshangabad on the 15th instant. 

5. The accounts from Jaipore state that Court to have agreed 
lo a contribution of Twelve Lakhs of Rupees, to be paid to Amir 
Khan. The' arrangement seems to have been settled chiefly by the 
mediation of Jodhpore. 

6. Holkar is now encamped a short distance from Sheaumgur, 
about thirty miles to the Southward of his former position near 
Bhaunpoora. 


Letter No. 12. — The letter refers to the difficulties of Sindhia to 
find money to pay the arrears of his troops. Gokul Parakh is 
not capable of meeting the demands for money. The Pin- 
darics were ravaging the territories of the Sindhia south of 
the Nerbudda. Jean Baptiste desisted from attacking M a l ha r 
Garh by the direction of the Sindhia. Amir Khan after 
settling with Jaipur has marched into the territory of Bundi. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT 'WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. : 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Sindhia’s Camp, Gwalior, 15th November 1813. 

Dowlat Rao Sindhia, hatdng found the arrears of pay said to 
be due to his troops particularly the SiUahdar Cavalry, to amount 
to a very large sum, while the demands of the most of the Co mm an- 
ders were believed much to exceed the actual amount, some settle- 
ment became necessary, as well to the efficiency of the troops as 
the tranquillity of the camp, which was much disturbed by the 
ferment they had raised. 
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a, Hia Higimcsa accordin^y baa lately been much occupied 
in endeavouring jto effect an arrangement with that view. The 
Maharaja cicluaive of hia parriality to Golcul Parut waa 
aware tnat hia command of money and hia influence with the 
Baniten waa important but Paruk did notjprove{?) to poaaess auffi- 
cicnt wcieht to meet the dcmanda(?) of the troop*. Rindhia 
accordinely had it in contemplation to place Gopal Rao Bhow at 
the head w(?)i affairs, retaining Gokul Paruk as nia Associate inr?) 
power. But Gopal Rao Bhow professed himself averse to t^ 
so rcaponaible a situaiion unless Gokul Paruk wcmld condnue to 
provide Funds and consent to answer such drafts aa he might have 
occasion to make. The matter is therefore still unsettled, but the 
Sillahdar Chiefs have been persuaded to suspend pressing 
their claims for arrears imdcr assurances that their demands will 
soon be finally adjusted. That promise has been so frequendy 
made, and broken, that thdr being so easily pacified is a matter of 
some surprize. This relates exclusively to the troops present 
with the Maharaph, and detached from this Army on service in the 
province of Gwalior. Those employed at a distance receive no 
my from hence, nnH at present depend for their support on the 
Chiefs under whom they act, and on plimdcr. 


3. The Pindarics have executed the threat which they held 
forth against the Maharajah's territory on his resm^don of the 
Grant which he haH made to Chectoo. Many of His Highness's 
possessions to the Southward of the Nerbudda have been laid waste, 
chiefl y by that Pindara and ius adherents, a large body of whom 
are sdll carrying on thcir depredations in the Deccan. Dost 
Mohammed oy the bnu accounts was near Scronge. On his march 
thither hc plundered and burnt about thir^ vilJage* of that dis* 
trict, and the adjoining ones bdonging to Smdhia. A part of hii 
force which had mov« to the Southward had halted at Raiscen, 
where it was believed they would be joined by a body of Pindarics 
of Karim's party. 


4. Jean Baptiste in consequence of orders which were issued 
to him by Dowlat Rao Sindhin dcfflstcd from his attack on Mulhar- 
garh which place remains in the possession of Servar Khan with 
whom the Peihwa's officer of that District, Ramchandra Bellaul, U 
in confinement. 


5. After the failure of the attack on Bhopal, by the united 
Armies of Sindhia and the Bhonsla, Sindhia (uputed a person to 
Vazeer Mohammed Khgn for the purpose of inducing him to cede 
a portion of territory, and to pay a sum of money with a view of 
buying off renewal of operations against him; but Dajec Potena- 
vjxsc, who is employed on the Mission, has not as yet su cc eeded In 
cither of those objccti. 

6. The fort of Pitchorc has been given up and the Chief has 
retired to a small fort as well as a for villages hc will probably be 
allowed to retain. 
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7. Amir Klian after settling the terms of a contribution to oe 
paid to him by Jaipore has marched into the territory of Bundi. 
His operations Mtherto have been directed against Neinwa, one of 
the principal places belonging to that state, and the villages in its 
neighbourhood. 

8. I attended the Durbar on the nth instant for the purpose 
of presenting to Dowlat Rao Sindhia your Excellency’s letter, dated 
the 6th October. Besides complimentary expressions and enquiries 
regarding your Excellency, the conversation was almost entirely 
respecting the progress of the War in Europe, which arose from 
questions on that subject by the Maharajah and his ministers. 


Letter No. 13. — ^The letter refers to the Peshwa’s claim to certain 
territories in Hindustan, which after the death of Khande 
Rao Oreikar, one of his chiefs, he wants to resume. The 
Resident points out the difficulties in this regard. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 21st November 1813. 

The Peshwa having resumed the lands which were held in 
Hindustan by one of Plis Highness’s Chiefs named Khundeh Rao 
Oreikur, who died about two years ago, and some of the districts 
being in the hands of Dowlat Rao Sindhia or of persons connected 
with him, an officer was sent by the Peshwa to this Camp for the 
purpose of receiving the orders of their surrender bringing a recom- 
mendation of the case to me from the Resident at Poona. 

On my entering on the business with Dowlat Rao Sindhia, His 
Highness did not contend for the right to any of the lands; but one 
of his ministers, Morroba Hari, through his intrigues with the rela- 
tives of the late Oreikur at Poona, had got possession of three of the 
districts, which he was very averse to relinquish, and in the hope 
of being able to retain possession he even for a long time denied 
that he had any interest in them whatever. 

Having ascertained the assertion of Moroba Hari to be false, I 
repeated to Sindhia the request that they should be made over to 
the Peshwa’s officers. Dowlat Rao Sindhia accordingly directed 
Moroba Hari to give them up. 

A considerable time elapsed before Moroba Hari could be 
brought to grant the orders of surrender although enjoined to do 
so by Sindhia, till at length after infinite subterfuges (with a rela- 
tion of which I am unwilling to fatigue the attention of Govern- 
ment) which he employed to gain time, in the hope of being able 
to induce Sindhia not to insist on the delivery of the districts, and 
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for the purpose of bcmg enabled tfj delay to realize the utmost of 
their pr^ucc for the present year, he reluctantly granted the orders 
addressed to the two persons who have charge of them on his part' 

One district that of Agger remained. But of its being given up 
there seem s to be no immediate prospect. This part of the late 
Oreikur’s lands i» held by Bapoo Khan one of Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s 
Chiefs, under a grant from the Maharaja, who states that Bapoo 
Khan is refractory, and that there will be difficulty in dispossessing 
him, Sindhia urges, and with some jusricc, the inutility of issuing 
an order directing him to relinquish the place, as it would rather 
have the effect of putting him on hia guard, and that he would 
immediately prepare for resistance, but promises that- he shall be 
dispossessed. I nave accordingly not pressed for tbe order, but 
I t^vc distinctly apprized Sindma that the burden of the expulsion 
of Bapoo Khan must fall on him, I am since informed that Bapoo 
Khan has been summoned to Camp; whether he will obey the 
summons is very doubtful, and in the event of hia open resistance, 
which from his character is extremely likely the adoption of deci- 
aive measures by Sindhia against him is no leu uncertain. 

With a view to show the present state of the late Oreikur's 
lands I have the honour m enclose a of a letter which I lately 
addressed to the Resident atf Poona. Ine places mentioned to he 
in the bands of Dost Mohammed Pindanan there is little doubt 
were ootained by him from Dowlat Rao Sindhia, in which case tbt 
Maharajah might be considered responsible for his expulsion. I 
have, however, merely confined myself to requiring Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia to place the Peshwa's Officers in possession of silch place* 
as were actually in the occupation of His ffighness's dependants. 

Your Excellency is already informed that Ram Chandra 
BcUaul, the officer who was appointed by the Peshwa to the manage- 
ment of the Orrikur’s lands, is in the nands of Sarwar Khan, who 
has also possession of Malhargarh- Ramchandra BcUaul, appre- 
hending an attack from Jean update, had admitted Sarwar Khan 
into the fort of Malhargarfa to his aid, when the latter treacherously' 
took the opportunity of establishing his own authority, and of 
securing the person of Ramchandra BellauL 

The officers who act under Ramthandra Bellaul arc now about 
to proceed to receive charge of Gunjeah, Mungowlec, and BhoW- 
rassa, the three districts at present held by the servants of Moroba 
Hari but they stron^y ex p ress their fears lest they should be 
attacked, and the districts seized by Sarwar Khan, stating their in- 
ability to defend the districts from that freebooter after they ihaU 
have received charge of them. 

I conedved that the liberty of the Peshwa’s officer and the 
possession of the Malhargarh were likely to have been attained by 
my calling on Santar Khan, I would have done so. He acts inde- 
poidantly of his nominal roaster Amir Khan, nnd is unlikely to be 
influenced unless he had reason to believe that force would eventual- 
ly be employed against him. 
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Letter No. 14. — ^The letter refers to some of the affairs of Dowlat 
Rao and his ministers, to the proceedings of Murar Rao 
Powar and Jean Baptiste, and to the activities of the Pinda- 
rics. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 5th December 1813. 

Since the date of my last dispatch to Your Excellency litde 
change has taken place in the affairs of this Court. Gopal Rao 
Bhow, though he declined to be regularly installed by Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia as his principal Minister, expressed his readiness to obey 
the Maharajah m everything, and that he would exert himself to 
the utmost towards settling the demands of the Army as weU as 
.the disorders which pervade every part of the Government; but no 
progress in these essential points has hitherto been made, and the 
share in the administration now taken by Gopal Rao Bhow is 
scarcely more than before. Dowlat Rao Sindhia has for some days 
past been unwell, so that all business which requires His Highness’s 
personal attention is suspended. 

2. Bala Bhow with his Army is on the march to Javud, a place 
held by Jeswant Rao Bhow, one of Sindhia’s principd Chiefs, who 
resides mostly at Kumbhalmer in Mewar. The progress of Bala 
Bhow’s Army from Shoojawalpore has been marked with violence 
throughout. On one occasion trenches were opened against a fort 
belonging to Holkar in whose territory as well as in that of then' 
own sovereign, contributions were levied while passing. Holkar 
detached a force to oppose them should they continue their mis- 
chief, but by the last accounts they had reached Sindhia’s posses- 
sions in Mewar. 

3. Murar Rao Powar, whose proceedings excited so much 
alarm at this court and at that of Holkar, was betrayed by his own 
troops into the hands of Holkar’s officer Ramdin, who was em- 
ployed against him, and whom he had ^ short time before defeated. 

: 4. Dowlat Rao Sindhia has summoned Colonel Jean Baptiste 

;to Camp and he has replied to the Maharajah that he will attend 
him as soon as he shall have finished the marriage of his son, for 
which purpose he is now gone to Soopoor. 

5. The Pindaries are in considerable force on both sides of the 
Nerbudda. Those attached to Cheetoo were by the last accounts 
chiefly encamped in Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s territories to the South- 
ward of that river, though great part of the plunder brought by 
them from the Southward appears to have been carried to Sutwas. 
The district of Shoojawalpore has suffered severely, from the Pinda- 
ries of Karim’s party. Another body of those marauders have since 
ravaged the country in the neighboiurhood of Ujjain, and plunder- 
ed the town of Taujepore, about ten miles from that city. 
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6. Holkar is encamped at Rampoora. Amir Khan having 
levied a contriburion from the Rajah of Bundi quitted the territory 
of that Chief and proceeded to Ctoneara, He is now marching to- 
wards Kota. 


Letter No. 15. — ^The letter refers to the confinement of the Findaiy 
Chief Knrim the defence of certain passes near 

Aseer, the whereabouts of certain Pindaiy ChJefi^ and Jaipur 
affairs. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE HON^LE THE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 


Sindhia's Camp, Gwalior, i6ch April 1814. 

I have mmmiininirH to Dowlat Rao Sindhia the satisfaction 
derived by your Excellency from his solicitude for the continued 
confinement of the Pinda^ leader Karccm Khan and His High- 
ncas appeared much pleased at your Excellency’s favourable senti- 
ments on that fubjecc. 

I look the opportunity of again bringing to His Highness's 
attention the expcoiency ot guarmng the passes in the neighbour- 
hood of Ascer with a view to the oMCrucrion of the Pindiies in 
their designs against the Deccan, it having occurred to me that 
the local authontics to whom the Maharajah transmitted his orders 
for that purpose might in reply represent their inability to exe- 
cute them, Sindhia again iniormed me tliat the measure should 
be adopted, but, that he did not think it would prevent the Pin- 
darics from penetrating towards Southward- I explained that it 
would so far mtcrfcrc with their designs as to force them to take 
a more circuitous route, by which they would avoid that part of 
His Highneas's territory. 

Chectoo has returned to Hindia and the greatset part of hii 
Durrah is posted at jevagaon, a few miles from that place, to the 
Northwaxa of the Nerbudda, Preparations appear to be making 
for hostilities with the Pindarics or Karcem’s party a considerable 
body of wbom have moved to Dowlutpur, wi thin one march of 
Jevagaon. 

Ameer Khan continues at Shcergur. His troops, under Omar 
Khan have moved to Kilcheepoor, committing their depredations 
on diSerent placet at they pasted without regard to whom they 
bclongcd- 

The troopt of the Rajah of Jaipur, aided by a force imdcr one 
of Mohammed Shah Khan’s officert, have gamed a victory over 
the confederated chiefs of that scale near Chomooha, in which all 
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tlie-g^s with, the army of latter were captured. Mahamihed' Shah 
Kilian has taken the fort of Hindown which was defended by 'tvi^p 
sons of Dhondee Khan, who efEected their escape. ■ 

^ On the 8th instant I visited Dowlat Rao Sindhia by inyitaliphj 
with the gentleman of the Residency and the principal hativ^ 
attached to it, to an entertainment which consisted of a Dinner, 
Naach, and the customary Khelats. . . i 


Letter No. i6. — The enclosure to this letter, which is an address 
from Mr. Strachey to the Governor-General refers to the 
preparation of the Sindhia against the Pindaries and the 
efforts of the Pindaries to consolidate their strength. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
, SINDHIA, 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 17 th April 1814.^ 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of my dispatch 
No. 13 of this date to His Excellency the Governor-General. 


To— HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HONBLE THE 
EARL OF MOIRA, K.G. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint your Excellency that Dowlut.. 
Rao. Sindiah has intimated to me that he is preparing an expedi- 
tion against the Pindaries, which is to be commanded by Cplpnel, 
Jean Baptiste and a Marhatta officer of rank. • . 

The representations which in conformity to the- orders of your’ 
Excellency in Council .1 have lost no opportunity of making Jo?' 
the Durbar respecting the expediency of acting against the Pindar- 
ries appear to have had some effect. I have uniformly expressed 
my opinion to the Durbar that the rising power of Pindaries must 
be a source of jealousy and apprehension to this government which 
however is not acknowledged although soine of ' the Maharajah’s 
best districts are- at the mercy of those marauders, whose depreda- 
tions have overspread the country from Gurra Kota to the sub- 
urbs of Ujjain, which tract,- as well as Sindhia’s, territory in the 
Deccan has no adequate protection against them. 

. ' As yet no assembly of troops has taken place, but .1 .learn from , 
the Vakeel of Raja Rana Zaulim Sing, the Sindiah has called, .dni, 
him for an auxiliary force, which that chief has consented to ' 
furnish hinder a stipulation that liis troops shall not join those 
of the Maharaja until the latter shall have commenced operations. 

I am informed by Zaulim Sing’s Vakeel that his master .-is'' 
pSrfecfLy ready to afford his aid towards the reduction of the Pin- 
darics;: , -but that' (experienced in -the bad faith -and- unsteadiness! ■; 
of -.this . . Court) he is unwilling to commit himseff .byjprcmdtur.el.y'i 
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sending force avowedly to act agalnat them' thereby cxdting 
so forrmdable an enemy against while he considers that 

the intentions of this Lhirbar cannot yet be depended om The 
military establishment of Kota is efficient and regularly paid, and 
the troops are always ready to move at the shortest nouoc. 

Durmg the last year the Pindaries have exerted themselves 
unusually with a view to the attainment of strength in Inffintry 
and Artillery, which will doubtless tend to facilitate their penna* 
nent footing in the countries they attacked* Their equipment 
have been m progress while their predatory incursions have been 
carried on with unabated activity during that period, and thii 
Government perhaps b«;in8 to be aware that without an extra- 
ordinary effort in the Mid its ill-stored and ill-garrisoned fortress 
will offu no material obstacle to the establishment of their 
authority over the greatest part of Malwa. 

The dissentions which exist between the leaders of the prin- 
cipal Hordes are important, since it may be oDnsidered doubtful 
whether any native power could successfully resist an attack of 
thdr united force, f 

I feel it my duty on the present occasion to observe, that in 
the event of Sindiah’s assembling a force for the expedition which 
he has announced, it would by no means be inconsistent with his 
character, should a restless eagerness for conquest lead him to 
think it a favourable opportunity for the prosecution of his designs 
on Bhopal or Ragbogurh, or on tome other petty state, and instead 
of directing his arms against the Pindarics, that he should per- 
suade one or more of their principle leaders to co-operate with him 
for the latter purpose. 

RICHAKD OTIACHEY, 

Sindhians Camp t Besidcnt. 

17th April 1814- 

Letter No. ly^The enclosure to this letter, which is a copy sent 
to Etphinstone under the same date, refers to the vesting of 
the authority over the territory of Jhand in the family of 
Gopal Rao Bhau. 

FaoM-J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Fort "William, 17th June 1814. 

I am directed to transmit to you for your ^orm^on Sic 
enclosed copy of letter addressed imder the authority of ffo Ex(^- 
Icncy the Kght Honorable the Governor-General in Co unci l to the 
Resident at Poona under this day's date. 

To— THE HON'BLE M ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT 
POONA. 

Sm, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch of 
the agth reporting the substance of your communications with the 
Peshwa’s ministers relative to the succession to the Soobadarcc of 
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Jansee and the manner in which you propose to proceed under the 
instructions of Government communicated to you in my dispatch 
of the 29th of April on tlie same subject. 

Your proceedings and intentions as described in the dispatch 
above acknowledged are aheady approved by the Governor-General 
in Council who concurs in the expediency of the course which you 
propose to pursue and in the justice of your remarks on the pro- 
bable effect on the Peshwa’s mind of bringing forward in the 
present stage of the affairs any proposition for vesting the heredi- 
tary authority over the Jansee territory in the family of Sheo Row 
Bhow or even for renewing the treaty with his successor. 

On the latter point however I am directed to observe that 
when the subject of renewing the treaty comes to be discussed the 
Peshwa may be induced to view it with less disinclination when it 
is distinctly pointed out to him that by being himself virtually a 
party to the engagement which moreover expressly provides for 
the maintenance of all Plis Plighness’s rights in Jansee the best 
security against any infringement of those rights, will be a renewal 
in concert with the British Government of the same engagement 
with the successor of the present Soobahdar. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, etc., 

JOHN ADAM. 
Secretary to Government. 


Letter No. 18. — ^The letter reports the general affairs of Sindhia’s 
dominions — the operations of Jeswant Rao Bhau, Amir 
Elhan and Baptiste. It also refers to the request of Sindhia 
to the Bhonsla for a sum of money in return for which the 
Sindhia offers the guarantee of a part of the territory of 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA, 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE THE EARL OF MOIRA, K.G., 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 3rd July 1814. 

Since my last address to Your Excellency Jeswant Rao Bhau 
has taken Shoojawulpur, which was in the possession of the 
Pindarics of Kerreem. Cheetoo and the Bhau are acting m 
concert and they occupy a position a little to the southward of 
that place. 

The operations against Shoojawulpur were carried on by 
Jeswunt Rao Bhau notwithstanding the remonstrances of Ameer 
Khan, who now shows every disposition to oppose Jeswunt Rao. 
Amir Khan had proceeded westerly to Agger from whence he 
moved in the direction of Shoojawulpur. He has conunitted, 
aggressions at Shahjehanpoor the Jageer of Meina Bye, DowHt Rao 
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jSmdiah’s mother, whose complaintft in consequence have been very 
^oud, and the Maharajah (^ddressed Ameer Khan in strong 
terina of remonstrance by letter and through his vakeel who resides 
here. 

t At present it docs not seem unlikely that Ameer Khan may 
join Vazir Mahummod Khnn and the Pindarics of Kcrcema 
party which would probably lead to reprisals against him though 
the excesses at Sh^jehanpur might be overlooked; a body of 
Holkar’s troops under Ram Been have moved towards Bhopal and 
^the Maharatta and Pindary horse with Jeswant Rao Bhau attack 
ihclr foraging parties whenever an opportunity offers. 

. ^ It may be remarked that Vazir Mahummud Kban and the 
.'Pindarics of Kerreem arc within a short distance of Jeswunt Rao 
Bhau on one aide. Ram Deen'a detachment on another, and Ameer 
on another. Hoadlides have ocaarred between each of those 
parties and Jeswunt Rao and th^ have all committed depredations 
J^tely in Sindiah’s territories. Further hostilides may therefore be 
expected. 


bility of which I mentioned in my dispatch of the rjth ultimo. 
These proceedings have led to new discussions ^rith Durbar, 
the particulars oi which I ftball hereafter do myself the honour of 
reporting to Ybur Excellency. 


Jean ^Baptiste is still halted at Bahaudergur. The detadiment 
pf ^valiy which he is to rerrive from hence moved out of camp 
^mq da^ ago but b-T* not yet finall y marched. I was yesterday 
informeti by Atmaram Pandit that the Maharajah did not wish to 
hurry the operation of Baptiste as he would have a better prospect 
of acting against the Pindarics with effect when ihc rise of the 
Nurbudoa snould oppose an obstacle to their escape across it 


' During the last few months there has been frequent 
munication by letter between Dowlat Rao Sindhia and the 
of Nagpur on. the subject as is stated, of aid required^ by the Raja 
against the expected attack of Ameer K h a n , and their respective 
vietvi against Bhopal but nothing was settled. A few^ days ago 
Sindhia deputed to Nagpur Ncraing Rao, the son of Balajee Jeswunt, 
the Baja’s VakccL The object of nis mission is, I am informed, a 
request for the advance of a sum of money, in return for which 
Sin'dhia offers to guarantee a part of the territory of Bhopal to the 
Rajah of Nagpur hut the troops of the latter arc required to co- 
operate irith those of the Maharaja in cffcctine the conquest. A 
second point is stated to be the recovery oi the property of 
Khundajee Ingleah who fled to Nagpur after his expulsion from 
Nurwur, and who lately died at JulAulpur in the service of the 
Rajah; ' and another a general improvements of the friendly' 
relations of the two states towards each other. Holkar’a camp has. 
lately made a few marches to the southward and is now on the < 
right bank of the Chumbul about 30 miles south-west of Kota- 
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Letter No. 19. — ^The enclosure to this letter which is an address 
from 1 ^. Strachey to the Governor-General, throws light 
on Sindhia’s affairs in general and the question of Vinchoor 
Jagirdar in particular. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA, 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Sindhia’s Camp, i6th July 1814. 

I transmit herewith a copy of my dispatch No. 16 to His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General. 


To— FIIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT FION’BLE THE 
EARL OF MOIILA.. 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency is already apprized of the renewed aggressions 
of the troops of this Government in the possession of the Vinchoor 
Jageerdar in the vicinity of the Nurbudda. I now beg leave to 
relate what has passed between me and the Durbar in consequence. 

It is proper to observe that the aggressions now adverted to 
have not been exceeded in violence by any that have preceded them, 
and they still continue, notwithstanding the strong injunctions 
which have been addressed to Jeswunt Rao Bhau, the Commander 
of the aggressive army, to put a stop to them. 

Several weeks ago I had every reason to believe that Jesvmnt 
Rao had a design of raising money from the Vinchoor Jageerdar ’s 
estate, and the intelligence which reached me was confirmed by 
a letter I received from the office of that chief at Ashta, and by the 
representations of the Jageerdar’s Agent in this camp. In con- 
sequence of which I expressed to the Durbar my hope that efEectual 
measures had been adopted for the security of those possessions, 
regarding which I could not but feel some apprehension, when I 
observed the same army which had before committed such un- 
provoked devastation there in full march to that quarter, mention- 
ing also the tenor of the reports which had reached me. 

The reply which I received to that communication was that 
orders were before issued to the officers of that army directing 
them to respect the possessions of the Vinchoor Jageerdar, and that 
others more particularly worded should now be transmitted to 
Jeswunt Rao Bhau with the same view. 

Shortly after I received reports from my newswriter in Jeswunt 
Rao Bhau’s camp, for several days successively stating that the 
had demanded a contribution of a lakh of rupees from the Manager 
at Ashta the principal place belonging to the Jageerdar in that 
quarter, and that his troops were committing the most unprovoked 
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violence and plunder in varioua parts of his territory. I commu- 
nicated to Dowlut Rao Sindhia me wriiten reports as I rccrivcd 
them adding such observations from mysclx on the culpable 
conduct of His Highness’s officers and troops as appeared to be pro- 
per, and begging that he would apply an adequate remedy. 

Whether the accoimts of what was going forward in the army 
of jeawunt Rao Bhau had already reached Smdiah or not I am 
uninformed, but on the Maharaja’s receipt of thiK intimation from 
me His Highness showed much anger towards Jeswunt Rao Bhau 
to whom he without delay dispatched new ord^ worded in the 
strongest terms. The Maharaja sent Atmaram Pandit to com- 
municate their purport to me. 

The Pandit informed me that the Maharaja had stated io 
Jeswtmt Rao the reports which he had received of his proceedings; 
had strongly reprimanded Him for the impropriety of his conduct; 
had told him that the former irrcgularitica of the troops under his 
command had produced dlcusdons with the British Government, 
who supported the rights of the Vinchoor jageerdar, thejxjsscssions 
of which chief the Maharaja charged him to molest in no way, 
assuring tf he persisted, that he would no longer be consider^ 
a servant of lua Govemmcnc, but would be treated as though he 
were one of the Pindarics, against whom the Maharwa was now 
proposing to act; and, that he was direaed to join his force to that 
of Colonel Jean Baptiste, for that purpose. 

Subsequently to tbia, accounts continued to arrive from the 
southward bringing details of the unwarrantable and cruel outrara 
which were going«forward in the Tageerdar's icrritority, and the 
complaints of the r e p resentative of tne Jageerdar in camp were 
trequcntly repeated to me respecting the mclmcholy advices which 
he received from his districts, while he said there was now no hope 
whatever, except from the British Government, of saving his 
rpastcr*! possessions, which had again been attacked in so wanton 
a manner. 

Tl\c jageerdar’s Agent states that it is useless for him to be 
urgent at the Durbar tmere fcui representations have long ceased to 
have any effect. It is probable, hovTCver, that he refrains as much 
as possiWe from complaining, for he is evidently solidtious not to 
displease the Maharaja and me ministers. On a former occasion he 
told me he was always anxious to avoid o&nding them, the greater 
part of his master’s possessions in Hindostan bSng contiguous to, 
or surrounded by, those of Dowlat Rao Sindhia, to whom he had 
often been in the habit of looking for their protection. 

I now communicated another message to Sindiah by Atmaram 
Pandit and I received a renewed assuroni'e that Jeswunt Rao Bhau 
should be cooridcred as a rebel, and punished accordingly, with the 
addition, that if he received his punishment from the British 
Govemrnent or the Peshwa, or even from Holkar’s troops, which 
were now in his neighbourhood, the Maharajah should not refect 
it, and further that Baptiste should be ordered to attack him. 
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These replies I could not consider satisfactory. They seemed 
to be too loose on an ajffair which by the criminal conduct of the 
officers' of this Government, had become more serious than ever 
and for wliich an efficient remedy was now essentially requisite. Nor 
could I readily believe that Sindia had determined to undertake 
operations against one of his principal chiefs whose army, iuclud- 
ing his auxiliary Pindaries, was the most numerous perhaps in 
Hindustan now in the field, and to punish him as a rebel ; 
I accordingly, sent my Moonshee to the Durbar on the 2nd instant 
and through him transmitted to Sindiah another message, which 
I had' committed to paper that it might remain with the Maha- 
raja. I have the honour to enclose copies of it in English and 
Persian. 

Sindhia assuerd the Monahee that the strictest injunctions had 
been sent to Jeswunt Rao Bhau, and repeated that he should treat 
him as a rebel if he persisted in his conduct. 

With respect to the reply to Your Excellency’s letter, mention- 
ed in my message, it was promised to be prepared ■with as little 
delay as possible. 

It is here proper to observe that Atmaram Pandit afterwards 
told me that the reply to Your Lordship’s letter was postponed 
undl the result of the Maharaja’s negotiation with the Vinchoor 
Jageerdar should be ascertained. It may be remarked that this 
new reason was not thought of until after the Moonshee’s visit to 
the Durbar. My belief, however, is that the Ministers find the 
letter difficult to be answered, and with regard to tlie alleged 
negotiation with the Vinchoor Jageerdar, the Agent of the latter 
denies that any steps whatever are in progress with a -vdew to the 
indemnification of that chief, indeed I am informed that no 
negotiation whatever is going on. I have never been able to dis- 
cover a sincere tendency in the Durbar to settle the affair either 
with the Jageerdar, or his Agent, or through my mediation and I 
believe that disposition not to exist. 

On the subject of the complaint against Baptiste which Your 
Lordship will also observe in the endosed memorandum, the 
Minister told the Moonshee that Baptiste had settled that with 
Gunput Rao, the Jageerdar’s Agent. The Munshi replied it was 
very odd that I had received no intimation of that kind from him. 
The Ministers said it was only necessary to refer to Ganpat Rao 
to be satisfied on the point. The Moonshee, well aware of the 
falsehood which the ministers were condescending to adopt, asked 
in the event of its after all turning out otherwise, what would be 
done? They answered that in that case new orders should 
be sent tb Baptiste. 

The- day folio-wing the delivery of the message by the Moon- 
shee, I received new accounts from Jeswunt Rab Bhau’s army, which 
related the behaviour of that chief after the receipt of the orders 
from the Maharaja, abovementioned in th^ 4th paragraph which 
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reached him ou the aist ultimo. I confess that from the first I 
had no sanguine hope of their producing the desired effect, yet 
I did not suppose that Jeswunt Rao Bhao would have resisted them 
in the undisguised manner that he did. I have the- honour to 
transmit a copy and translation of the accounts alluded to. 

Having no doubt of the capability of Jeswunr Rao Bhau’s 
conduct, 1 have thought myself warranted in regarding it in a 
new light and I determined to lose no time in making another 
communication to Sindhia. X accordingly aummoned Atmaiam 
Pandit, and haviim communicated to him the intelligence which 
had reached me, 1 desired him to intimate to the Maharaja that 
I was convinced Your Excellency would be highly displeased as 
well as surprised at the conduct of Jeswunt Rao Bhau, stating my" 
opinion that your Lordship would immediately direct me to sus- 
poid the payment of the provisional pension held hy that chief, 
who was now acting in opposidon to both the Maharaja and the 
British Government. He much conversation on the subject 
of the aggressions on the Vmchoor Jageerdar, in which I am 
inadvertra on the unjustifiable conduct of the Maharaja's officers, 
who have been employed from rime to rime in the vianity of hii 
possessions, but particularly of Jeswunt Rao Bhao and Bala Bhao. 
To show how incorrigible Marathas of any rank arc in such 
transactions, I may mention that the latter, who is with Jeswunt 
Rao, notwithstandmg the censure which hp repeatedly himself 
received on the preceding occasion, has taken the present oppor- 
tunity of purring in his claim for an arrear of one of his un- 
authorized extortions of last year. 

Atmaram made no reply to what I said on the subject of 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao’s pension further than that he would commu- 
nicate what had passed to the Maharaja. I reminded Atmaram 
that by the principle on which the pensions were granted they 
were rcsumable on the bad conduct of the holder. I said that 
although I had just paid the last instalment of the pension, not 
thinking myself authorized to suspend it without Your ExccUcuct’s 
orders, Jeswant Rao Bhau had, in my opinion, incurred the forfat 
of it. 

No notice has been taken of this communication since which 
several days have elapsed. I have little doubt that the tenor of it 
was unexpetaed and the circumstance of the whole amount of the 
pensions Dcing received by Sindiah bin-m»lf may have tended to 
render an answer embarrassing. 

I have since received from my newiwritcr a particular statc- 
roent of Jeswunt Rao Bhao's reception of the second orders 
aildrcssed to hhn by Sindhia, aboveraentioned in the 6 and 7 para- 
graphs, together with sucdi accounts of the continued scene of 
mprne and cruelty in the territory of the Vinchoor Chief, that I 
have requesttrf an audience of Sindhia when I shall again bring the 
Subject of this dispatch to bis particular notice. I shall endeavour 
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to settle something definitively with regard to the compensation 
for the former agressions on the Jageerdar’s districts, but it is my 
duty to offer an opinion that this Government will not consent to 
afford it voluntarily, even admitting that they be brought to 
acknowledge the justice of every item of the demand, and conse- 
quently that there is little doubt that it will be necessary to have 
recom'se to a stoppage from the annual stipend which is payable 
to Siudiah under the difinitive treaty. 


To show how the Maharaja’s last orders were received, I 
enclose a copy and translation of the uewswriter’s report on that 
subject. The Agent of the Vmchoor Jageerdar has communicated 
to me a letter from the Chief Officer at Ashta on the subject of the 
late aggressions, in which he relates the delivery to Jes^vunt Rao 
Bhao of Sindiah's orders in these words: “My son presented the 
letter to the Bhao who placed it on his head, but then in an angry 
tone declared that it he even brought him ten such orders 
he would not obey them, and that he would certainly have a sum 
of money. If his master called him to account in this affair, he 
had a reply ready.” 


Previously to the late renewal of the aggressions it appeared 
sufficient to require remuneration for the Vinchoor Jageerdar 
according to the statement! wliich was laid before Sindhia last 
year, and I proposed to go no further, under the hope, that insist- 
ing steadily upon it, receiving of course any objections whicli 
might be urged on the part of Sindhia, would answer every neces- 
sary purpose by effectually preventing the recurrence of the evil, 
while there was every reason to believe that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding would satisfy the Jageerdar, who had brought forward 
no new demands. 


Ample time has been allowed to Sindhia for coming to. a settle- 
ment with the Jageerdar if that had really been the Maharaja’s 
design, in conformity to his promises. It was the more incumbent 
on the Maharaja to have done so as I had repeatedly acquainted 
him that Your Excellency felt every wish to avoid putting His 
Highness to inconvience, although I took care to represent clearly 
your determination to see the affair adjusted, but I stated that 
Your Excellency would be happy were it accomplished by His 
Highness, without further interference on the part of the British 
Government. 


Under a conviction, however, that the assurances of the Dur- 
bar were not to be trusted, I did not allow the subject to remain 
uimoticed, although the discussion rested; reminding the Maha- 
raja occasionally that I had it still in my mind. It is not going 
too far to presume that in conformity to the practice of this court, 
the primary object of those assurances was to gain time, with a 
chance that the subject might gradually become old and obsolete, 
till the question should at length be relinquished altogether; 1 
have, therefore, in consequence of the late occurrences thought it 
my duty to press the affarr on the Durbar more warmly than ever. 

62 
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The present cnsu appears to require that something should be 
settled finally, and with mis view I beg to sohat Your Excellcncy'i 
orders to wlm extent compensaaon to the jtgeerdar for his losses 
ifl to be required from Dowlat Rao Smdhia. 

It will be recollected that the only demand which has hitherto 
been made on Smdhia is on account of the spoliations committed 
^ the authonty of one of his Generals, for a certain penod 
Former and subsequent contributions besides mdiscnminatc 
plunder of the districts, have not been bro^ht mto the discussion 
further than as subjects of remonstrance. To obtain a satiifactoiy 
statement of the loss of mdividuals m die plimdcr of villages 
through the jageerdar's officers alone, while there are no means of 
chedong it here, would be difficult, but by deputu^ persons to the 
spot accompamed by others on the part of me Durbar, a fair 
account might, I conceive, be procured 

In the event of that measure appearing to Your Excellency to 
be expedient the penod from which ihc mvcaagation should com 
mcnce would remam to be detennmed It perhaps should not go 
further back than the date on which Bala Bhao succeded to the 
command of the arm^ A particular demand on account of 
mju^ sustamed within a stated time having been made on 
Smd^ though not mdudmg the damage by common plimdex 
and other means during the penod mentioned, it might not be 
advisable to cause an aiteratioa of that de man d, sertmg aside the 
difficulty which must exist in asccrtainmg the extent of such 
hopes with any de gr ee of accuracy at so mstant a date. But as no 
demand has yet been made for the subsequent contributions and 
other outrages the whole of the latter ought perhaps to be invest! 
gated, and Sindhia required to discharge whatever may be substan 
tiatcd- 


Dunng the late expeditions of HaT.i Bhao and Jeswunt Rao 
Bhao, although considerably smaller sums have been raised by 
contribution than on former occasions, the pillage has been com- 
parauvely more destructive, while both those officers were per 
fcctly aware of the situation of the Vlnchoor jageerdar with rcgird 
to the Peshwa, and of the direct mt erfer ence of the British Gov 
ermnent m his favour vpith the Maharaja. 

It can not be supposed that if this Government had exerted 
Itself m a proper manner to put a stop to the unwarrantable pro- 
cccdmgi which have for so long a penod afforded grounds of 
comffiamt their efforts would have been unsuccessful, instead of 
which the Maharaja and his ministers contented themselves 
With making promises, which have been broken, and with issumg 
orders, whi^ have proved entirely nugatory 


Slndia's Camp 
The 13th July 1814. 


I nave the honour to Be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
RICHARD STRACHEY, 
Resident. 
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Extract from a paper of Intelligence from Jeswant Rao Bhao’s 
Camp, dated z 6 th June 1814. 

After perusing the Maharajah’s Shoocka (which had been 
presented to him by Bugwunt Rao Abba). The Bhao said that 
he received no remittances from the Maharajh, that such orders 
as the present were continually sent to him, that he had levied 
contributions every where, and had not hitherto been subject to 
punishment; nor would he abstain in the present case, for if the 
Maharajah did not assist him how else should he be able to go 
on? That he was under no apprehension ; that he had no inten- 
tion of attending the presence in person, but should remain with 
his army, and if any one should come for the purpose of compell- 
ing him he should oppose him; that he was afraid of nothing, for 
life was to he resigned to God but once, what would be the result 
of the interference of anybody m this afFair in their favour? 
Whatever was destined would happen. If they agreed to dis- 
charge the contribution, steps should be taken to do so or if he 
might return home. As he (Jeswunt Rao) had taken a contri- 
bution from Mynah, so he would take it from other places and 
would plunder them in the same manner, adding that Ashta would 
be laid waste. Although intimidating orders came to him from the 
Maharajah, he should not allow them to influence his conduct. 

Abha replied that the place was at the Bhao’s service; and 
stated that the Infantry had beat to death 14 inhabitants of 
Mynah; that the Puttail of that place was a prisoner; and that the 
whole property contained in it had been plundered. 

(True Translation) 

RICHARD STRACHEY. 


Memorandum from Mr. Richard Strachey presented to Maharajah 
Dowlat Rao Sindhia by Moonshee Aezoo Been on the 
'znd July 1814. 

The recent aggression on the territory of the Vinchoor Jageer- 
dar by the army under the command of Jeswunt Rao Bhao make 
it my duty again to bring this afEair in a particular manner to the 
notice of the Maharajah. 

These utterly unjustifiable proceedings are imexpected because 
the assurances that no further outrages should take place towards 
the possessions of that chief, which I have so repeatedly received 
from Efis Highness and the Ministers personally m reply to the 
remonstrances pressed by me continually on their attention, 
declaredly under the special commands or the Governor-General, 
besides those contained in the Maharajah’s letters to the Governor- 
General, led me, incautiously it now appears, to believe that 
effectual measures would be adopted to prevent their recurrence. 
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When I beard, about a month ago, of the threat which 
Jeswunt Rflo Bhao had presumed to issue against the already im- 
poveriahed estates of the Vmchoor Jageerdar, my communication 
through Atmaram would have shown the Maharaja the necessity 
of attending to the proceedings of that army, from which they had 
before suffered and from whose notorious insubordination every- 
thing w?is to be apprehended, while it was particularly to be recol- 
lected that under their present and former commanders those troops 
had carried the miseries of predatory war into all countries withm 
their reach. Domestic and Foreign without discrimination, for the 
last two years, but particularly mto the districts of the Vmchoor 
Chief in the face or the strongest and continued representations 
of the British Government itrgcd in every way on the attention of 
the Durbar. 

Although discussion might indeed be considered as nearly 
exhausted, me Maharajah wul not find, however faint my hope of 
success may be, that I at all relax in my endcavouis to produce 
some effect on his mind by the reiterated exposition of my senti- 
ments on the subject (which His Highness understand to be 
in strict conformity to the instnicnons of my Government), so 
long as he neither puts a stop to the culpable proceedings of his 
troops nor shows an intention of satisfying the Vinchoorkar for 
the heavy loss which those turbulent bands hare occasioned to 
Him 

While the former cause of complaint is as yet una<yustcd, the 
present aggrestian is particularly improper and imjustmable. 

That such depredations are the casual acts of a army in a 
state of confusion cannot be received as an excuse. If the Maha- 
rajah finds it worth while to have an army so undisdplincd and 
licentious, he is doubtless, as I have fre^entiy before obeyed, 
entirely responsible for its acts. 

It has become necessary that I should remind the Maharajah 
that His Excellency the Earl of Moira's letter of the apth Octoocr 
to His Highness's address is still unreplied to. I must entreat His 
Highness’s pcnual of that letter ona more, and I am sure that he 
will feel a conviction of its importance. 

To show that the continued discussions respecting the violated 
property of the Vmchoor Jageerdar have not precluded further 
oppression towards him in other quarters, it is proper to remark 
that this chief is continuing to tniffer from the injustice of Colonel 
Jean Baptiste who, notwithstanding the assurances given to me 
personally by His Highness on the nth March, quirted camp 
without settling the indisputably just claims of the Jagirdar i 
Agent against nim . 

I may add that Jeswunt Rao Bhao and his auxilary Pindanics 
oro now laying waste with their usual rapine the possessions of 
the Vinchoor Jageerdar, that he is levying a contribution at one 
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place and has taken hostages for its payment, that he has demand- 
ed one lakh of rupees from Ashta, wliich place he has had the 
efiErontery to say that he will occupy in the event of its not being 
paid. For further particulars of his unwarrantable violence I beg 
to refer the Maharajah to the papers which I have transmitted for 
his persual. 

(A true copy) ^ 

RICflARD STRACHEY. 

Resident. 


Extracts from papers of Intelligence from the Camp of Jeswant 
Rao Bhao, hettoeen Shoojawulpur and Ashta. 

2ist June. A Shoocka from the Maharajah reached the Bhao 
which enjoined him on no account to commit aggressions on Ashta, 
and informing him in the event of his harrassi^g that district in any 
way, that his conduct could not be passed Mth impurity, direct- 
ing him also to join Colonel Jean Baptiste for the purpose of 
punishing the disaffected. Having persued the Shoocka, he com- 
municated its contents to Bala Bhao, and they reflected upon it. 
The latter recommended that he should take what he could get 
from the. Komausdar of Ashta, and move from hence without 
delay. 

The Bhao sent for the vakeel of the Komausdar of Ashta and 
demanded payment of the contribudon. The latter gave a posi- 
tive refusal, but said that he might establish his authority there, 
and that he would prepare the orders of surrender. He told the 
Vakeel that he could not have his liberty until the contribudon 
should be discharged. 

After a private consultadon, the Bhao told Gunga Pershaud 
that 50,000 R5. would be taken from the Komausdar of Ashta, 
half of which would be allotted to the Horse under him and the 
remainder to the Brigade of Infantry. 

Hurba Anna went to Raja Dhan Sing, at the Infantry camp 
with the Ashta Vakeel for the purpose of settling the contribution. 
The Rajah demanded from the V^eel 60,000 Rs. besides expenses. 
The latter would not agree, but offered the orders for the surren- 
der of Ashta. The Raj^ said they were not required but that the 
contribution must be paid. Nothing was finally settied. 

The Horse detached at Ashta with a Dustuk are guilty of 
excesses very disressing to the inhabitants. The Infantry who 
went to secure the grain on account of the contribution from 
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Mynab, plundered that place completely; nothing haa escaped the 
general pillage, except the small £o^ and that is ukely to be talten. 

aand June. Bugwunt Rao Abbha, of Ashta, came to visit the 
Bhao who demanded from him the money to be paid from his 
districts. The former stated that Ram Deen Soobah (an officer of 
Holku) had encamped at Mutwara and had sent a party of Hor« 
to demand a contribution. To whom was he to pay a contribu- 
tion? Further the Bhao's Infantry at Mynah had plundered the 
grain and the household property of that place and had seized 
some of the inhabitants whom they ill-treated searching for the 
grain underground, and that a man had died in consequence. 
Tliousandi ^ rupees in grain and other property had been plund- 
ered from that village, and he •ubmittco tliat ^ amount ^ the 
injury sustained there, should be deducted from the contribution. 
The Bhao said, exclusive of the contribution from that place you 
will pay SQjooo Rs. clear, to which the Komausdar did not agree. 

a3rd June. The Bhao was visited by Bugwimt Abba, the 8 <m 
of Bapoo Mohiput Rao, Komausdar of Ashta, from whom he pre- 
scntetl a letter stating t^t Ram Deen Soobah who was at Mutwara 
had plundered a villages and sent a Dustuk to Ashta by tlie patty 
of Horse who had enmmitted depredations. It was surprizing 
that these horsemen plundered on one side and his on the other. 
The condition of the inhabitants was deplorable. He begged 
him to put a stop to what was going on or refused to do it, that 
he might condua himself accordingly. After his perusal of the 
letter, the Bhao miH the affair should be settled, but desired that 
tile contribution should be quickly Abbha replied tioe 

place was ait his service, for it was impossible to raise so heavy a 
sum as the Bhao required. He said that he would consent to 
nothing but the contribution, 

Lalla Badamee Lai Bukhshy ramn to pay his respects to the 
Bhao who ordered him to rail on the Komausdar of Ashta to 
discharge the contribution from the non-adjuatment of which 
much inconvenience had arisen. He replied that the Komausdar 
would agree to nothing. The Bhao directed him to demand 
55,000 Ri. and the conmhution be realised. 

The Bhao told the troops who were setting Dhuma that he 
was settling a contribution ^m Ashta, of which they should 
receive a iharc. 


(A true translation.) 

RICHARD STRACHEY, 
Residenr. 
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Letter No. 20 . — ^The letter is important, as it contains the views of 
the British Government in regard to the settlement of the 
Vinchoor Jagirdar^s claims to compensation for the depre- 
dations of Sindhians troops in die Jagirdar*s territory. 
Other matters of less importance like Baptiste’s movements 
and the case of Hindoo Rao Ghatgay, the brother-in-law of 
the Sindhia, are also mentioned. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA, 

To— THE RT. HON’BLE THE EARL OF MOIRA, K.G., 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Sindhia’s Camp, 17th July 1814. 

The evening before last I attended the Durbar by appoint- 
ment. 

I took the opportunity of presenting Your Excellency’s letter 
announcing to Dowlat Rao Sindiah your tour of the upper prov- 
inces, which had reached me the day before. The letter was, as 
usual, translated aloud to the Maharajh by Moonshee Letchman 
Rao. 


A pausing ensuing, after some conversation on the subject of 
Your Excellency’s letter, I observed that the original object of my 
present visit was probably known. I then shortly recapitulated 
what had passed respecting Jeswunt Rao Bhao’s attack on the 
Vinchoor Jageerdar’s possessions, and I expressed my regret that 
the Maharajh bad not acted up to the assurances wbidi I had 
received for very long a period, as I could not doubt that if suit- 
able measures had been adopted towards Bala Bbao in consequence 
of his conduct last year, the cause of the present discussion could 
not have occurred and that I was now at a loss in looking for a 
remedy. 

Gopaul Rao Bhao said that my messages had been communi- 
cated to the Maharajah and that the Moonshee and Atmaram 
would have delivered the replies, by which I should have learnt 
the determination with respect to Jeswunt Rao Bhau who had 
completely forfeited the Maharajah’s confidence. I observed that 
other had behaved in the same way with impunity; that he had 
been going on in bis present career of plunder and disobedience 
for a couple of months and nothing effectual had been done to 
stop it. I admitted that the Maharajah had issued orders in the 
strongest terms possible, my only complaint on that score was 
that they were not enforced, and that the aggressions had rather 
increased after Jeswant Rao’s receipt of them in proof of which, 
I submitted several documents in my possession containing ac- 
counts from his army and from Ashta which were then read to 
Sindiah at my request by Moonshee Latchman Rao. 
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I remarked that the diarcspect with ■which Jea’wunt Rao 
received the orders of hit tovexaen really seemed almost incredihlc 
and that I had at first hesitated to bchevc it, but that it soon 
received full confirmatiorL I expressed my concern that one of 
the Maharajah’s chiefs of the first rank and of so high a character 
as Jeswunt Rao Bhao should have committed himself as he had, 
well acquainted too as he v?aa with the situation of the Vinchoor 
Jagirdar, and of the British intervention in his favour. No 
attempt whatever was made to justify or to palliate the conduct of 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao. Anajec Bhasker and Gopal Rao Bhao both 
said that whatever had been his services he had forfeited the 
Maharajah’s favour, and would suffer for his blamable conduct 

I endeavoured to gee the ministcis to explain what measures 
would be pursued towards Jcswimt Rao Bhao. They said that 
Baptiste would be sent against him, and would attack him openly 
if he showed any opposition to the Maharajah’s wilh They said 
that the whole ot his Cavalry, which was more numcitius than that 
with Baptiste, would quit him as soon as it was known that he had 
incurred the Mahaia^’s displeasure particulaily the Barra Bhyes 
and other Marharca Cavalry, ocsidcs all the Pinoaxies, and that no 
Cavalry would remain with him except a few of his own household 
troops. They said his Infantry might possibly stand by him. 
They accounted for Rala Bbao’s not having been made to suffer 
for his former depredations by his having gone off to Mewar where 
it would have been cfiffirult to have compelled him to anything, 
but that he would now be involved in whatever might ^ on 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao. He is Jeswunt Rao’s unde. 

I then said it would be necessary to consider how the compen- 
sation for the damage which had been sustained was to be settled; 
that I had hoped the former discussions had brought the subject 
of the old aggressions into a train which might lead to an adjust- 
ment, although it was opposed by the d^ys with which the 
Durbar had met it throughout; that even that prospect was now 
darkened, and aggrevated mjuries were super-added to the former 
ones. The ministers rcpli^ that the present damage would 
be settled by the punishment of the offenders, to ivhich 1 observed 
that punishment had been aften of on former and similar 

occasions as well as on the present, but that in no instance had it 
taken place, nor had the mreat even prevented the continuance 
or renewal of the depredations. I stated that as long as such 
violence continued to be committed by His Highness’s troops, be 
would of course be considered responsible. 

I again adverted to the delays vrhich had arisen in the ad- 
justment of the former damage, in which His Highness ■was stated 
to be engaged irith the Vmdioor Jageerdar. I said it was posi- 
tively necessary that something should be settled. For above a 
year this negotiation had been affirmed to be rn progress; but t^c 
on the other hand there %Tas every reason to believe that nothing' 
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was going on towards bringing the matter to a termination; and 
that the Vinchoor Jageordar continued to complain, denying that 
the Maharajah showed any disposition to satisfy him for his 
losses. 

Tile ministers now said that the delay had arisen from a 
variety of circumstances, hut clucfly from the absence of the 
Peshwa from Poona on a pilgrimage to Nasik. I replied if that 
was the case, that the same excuse might he repeated now, His 
Highness having lately left Poona on a similar expedition to 
Punderpur. and further that he would probably go again to 
Nasik before very long. They said that the adjustment of the 
alTair would he accelerated, and the Peshwa's interference (what 
this was to he they did not state) would terminate it. I replied 
that I still could not hut doubt the result of the Mahar.ijah’s 
correspondetice with Poona, from whence the only tone in which 
I had ever h.eard the affair of the Vinchoor jageerdar mentioned 
w.as that of complaint, and that that chief had lately positively 
denied all negotiation to the Resident, adding that it seemed very 
extraordinary that all the accoums which reached me were in 
unison on that point if the Mahar.ajah were really settling the affair 
with him. They repeated that tlie business would he soon settled 
satisfactorily. 

I then observed that the di.spute could not he protracted 
indefinitely and that if it were nor settled by the period when the 
next instalment of the Maharajah’s stipend became due, I should 
i;c obliged to make the compensation to the Vinchoor Jageerdar by 
a stopp.age from that, and I explained that I had received Your 
Excellency’s orders to do so. Copal Rao Bhao said, why did I 
bring the stipend into the discussion, that being an affair uncon- 
nected with the subject of our conversation, adding that it was 
proper to conciliate the Maharajah in every way, instead of having 
recourse to a measure so emharra.ssing. I replied that His High- 
ness’s troops had actually consumed a large portion of the 
Vinchoor Jageerdar’s property which it was just and necessary 
that he should be reimbursed by the Maharajah. If Plis Highness 
would not pay it from the cash in his pocket there was no other 
remedy than that it should be settled as I had mentioned. 

Anajec Bhasker then expatiated on the ancient friendship 
between the families of the Maharajah and the Vinchoor Chiefs for 
whom the Maharajah, he said, felt the highest degree of interest. 
The ancient friendship I admitted fully; I then remarked on the 
contrast afforded by His Highness’s late conduct towards the 
present Jageerdar, so directly tending to his ruin. In reply the 
latter intention was entirely disclaimed. 

The ministers, who always make a point when they have no 
good arguments for the support of their side of a question of re- 
monstrance on the part of the British Government of stating 
something as a counterpoise, now said that the complaints of this 
Government respecting the depredations of the Gaikw^’s troops 

63 
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in the district of Powagar, had laid oyer a twelve-month, but that 
the was yet unscrtleti I replied by reminding them of the 

particular answer which I gave in writing on that affair last year, 
and related its purport. They asserted that much loss had been 
sustained and referred to a Pandit who was present, who it was 
stated had just arrived from that district of which he had charge. 
I said 1 was surprized that he had not at the time of the aDc^d 
aggtttsion addressed the Resident at Baroda who was so near, 
inu rrad of mfllnn g references to this distance, but that as far as I 
had learnt from that gentleman, the Gaikwar’s troops had as I 
had before stated, been permitted to collect forage in the Maha- 
rajah's districts and 1 again referred to the paper above 
alluded to with regard to a more recent and idmiTnr complaint. 
I said, that I had ^dressed the Resident and by the reply which 
I had received it appeared that no aggressions had been heard of 
by tha t gentleman, hut, provided the lact should be lubstantiaied, 
that he would obtain redress. 

I then adverted to Your Excellency’s Icner which was still 
unanswered. The ministers said riiat the business would be soon 
settled, when a satisfactory reply would of course be transmitted 
to Your Excellency by me wmen would be better than any other, 
I again pointed out the necessity of a reply from His Hi^as 
ana the importance of the subject of that letter. It was at Lsigth 
promised to be writtenu 

I took an opportunity of remarldng on the improper condua 
of Jean Baptiste m leaving camp without settling with the Agent 
of the Vinchoor Jageerdar as the Maharajah has dcrccted. It 
was at first urged on the part of Sindiah that the afiair had been 
in a great measure settled but that it was a contract between 
Baptiste and the Agent made without the Maharajah’s knowledge 
and in. which be therefore had no concertu I said my object was 
that His Highness should enforce his former orders which were 
issued to Jean Baptiste on that subject before he marched and 
oblige him to afford justice in the transaction; for which purpose 
I requested that the Maharajah would now grant a written oiticr 
to Bapdste. To this I could not get the ministers to agree further 
than that he should be written to privately first. As I could see 
no other object in this proposal than delay, after much discussion 
with them (Gopal Rao Bhao, Gocul Paruk and Anajee, and occa- 
sionally a few words from Morba Hurry) I addressed myself to 
Sindia and asked him if he had given his permission for his order 
to Baptiste to be prepared. A short conversation now took place 
between His Highness and the ministers, and the order to 
Baptiste was agreed to. 

Nothing further of conscmicncc passed respecting the aggres- 
tloni on the Vinchoor JageerAir, ana there was little other con- 
vemtion. But just before the Attcr and Betel were brought in, 
preparatory to taking leave, Sndia introduced the subject of hi* 
brothCT-in*4'(y pindoo I^o ^hqutgeah, and TC^jucsted tfaif 
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I would address the Resident at Poona to solicit the exertion of 
his influence for the prevention of an act of injustice towards him 
from the Rajah of Kolapur. I take the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I have addressed to Mr. Elphinstone in which 
I have detailed the conversation that passed on that affair. 

Anna, tire brother of Bukhshy Malhar Bhao, has moved 
towards Baptiste with a party of Cavalry, the number of which, 
when he marched, did not exceed 400, but it is said that more will 
join him. Baptiste has been negotiating with Dost Mohammad, 
the result of which does not yet appear. The latter is .in the 
district of Bhilsah. 

Ameer /Khan has moved to the northward. By the last 
accounts he was within a march of Holkar’s camp in one of 
Dowlat Rao Smdia’s districts; which he has plundered completely, 
and every species of violence is stated to have been committed. 
An officer was dispatched to him from Holkar’s camp to endea- 
vour to allay the mischief, but the Khan stated his inability to 
control his troops. Sindiah has declared that he shall retaliate 
on Seronje. 


‘ T0--THE HON’BLE MR. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT 
^ , POONA. 

Sir, 

A conference took place on the 15th instant between me and 
Dowlat Rao Sindia at which the Maharajah was very urgent that 
I shoifld address you respecting Hindoo ]^o Ghatgay, the brother 
of Her Highness Baezah Bye. 

That you may be better enabled to form a judgment on the 
merits of the case, I have the honour to relate all that passed on 
that subject. 

The Maharajah stated that the Rajah of Kolapur was acting 
towards Hindoo Rao with great injustice in favour of one of 
Hindoo Rao’s relations connected with the Rajah by marriage, by 
dispossessing him from some of his patrimony in the Kolapur 
territory, for the purpose of giving it to that relation. The 
Maharajah did npt say whether the dispossession of Hindoo Rao 
had actually taken place or not. I said I had understood that 
Hindoo Rao’s lands in Kolapur were held by him under stipula- 
tions of service, by which perhaps he did not abide, which the 
Maharajah denied, as well as the ministers. It was urged that the 
property held by Hindoo Rao was originally a Royal Grant to his 
faimly; that it had afterwards been renewed by the Rajah of 
Kolapur„ who granted a sunnud for it in the time of his father, 
.Surje Rao, in recompence for services performed; that Hindoo Rao 
had continued to behave towards the Rajah in the same friendly 
spirit as his father, and had assisted him much particularly in his 
quarrels with Appa Nepanneekaur (Desai) and on one occasion 
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had saycd his life m action Notwithstandine which, the mtngucj 
of the other party had supplanted him in the Rajah’s good wili 
The subject was pressed earnestly, and I was requcstiM by IBs 
Highness to soliat your influence with the Rajah, so that Hindoo 
Rao might be left m the enjoyment of his jageer 

I I ^vafl convmccd that you would be happy to do every 
thing m your power for so near a connexmon of the Maharajah, 
but that this affnir might be connected with the internal adminis- 
tration of KoLtpur, m which from prmaplc, the Bnnah Govern 
ment avoided mtcrfcrence. I observed that Hindoo Rao was an 
inhabitant of the Kolapur Dominions and he might possibly have 
offended the Rajah- This however was not admitted and the 
Rajah's conduct agam atmbuted to the reason above mentioned 
I was mformed that the other party had a neht to some share of 
Gaugul, but that the portion ivas considerably smaller than that 
of Hindoo Rao 


I then related what had occuircd on the subject of Caugul at 
a late discussion between you and His Highness the Ptahwa, which 
I learnt from your dispatch to His hjcellcncy the Governor 
General of the 17th ultimo It was stated m reply that the pur- 
port of chat coaversanon had reached the Maharajah, but Hi« 
Hlehness denied that Hindoo Rao had any duty to -'perform at 
Kolapur m the way of service. 

In consencing to address you on this affairs, I said that I could 
give no assurance hov? you might thmV yourself au;honscd to aa 
regarding iL ^ 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sm, 

Smdhia’s Camp Your most obedient humble servant. 

The 17th July 1814. RICHARD STRACHEY, 

Resident. 


Letter No 21 — The letter refeti to the decisions of the Governor- 
General as to the mode of settling Vinchoor Jagirdar*s nffHm 
and punishing Jaswaut Rao Bhao, and the opinion of the 
Sindhia’i Government, 

Froii—R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWtAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RIGHT HON-RLE THE EARL OF MOIRA. K.G . 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Sindhia's Camp, igt September 1814, 

I bate the honour to inform Your Excellency that I watted on 
Dowint Rao Smdhia yearerday cventng Immediately on my 
receipt of Your Lordihip’, mttruenonj, dated the 3rd ulttmo, I 
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lequested an audience, but it was put off for several reasons, chiefly 
ceremonies and rejoicings for the birth of a grandson to His 
Highness. 

After a short conversation, which arose from enquiries made 
by the Maharajah respecting the progress of Your Excellency in 
your present tour. I stated that I had a communication to make 
to His Highness on the affair of the Vinchoor Jageerdar. The 
Ministers immediately repeated what they said at the last discussion 
on rliis subject, namely, that the delay which had existed in the 
settlement of this business was by the absence of the Peshwa from 
Poona on a pilgrimage, adding that he had now returned; that the 
affair would accordingly be settled, and the Vinchoor Jageerdar 
satisfied. I said, if they would allow me to say at length what 
I had to communicate that I should be happy to hear anything they 
might have to say in reply. 

I then proceeded to state that Your Excellency had viewed the 
continued aggression on the Vinchoor Jageerdar’s possessions with 
great forbearance in the belief tliat His Highness would put a stop 
to the cause of complaint and would settle the affair himself, in 
conformity to the repeated assurances which had been given, that, 
the protracted discussion and the appeals to Bfis Highness’s justice 
having produced no effect, Your Excellency had now directed me 
to signify to His Highness that until the affair should be adjusted 
in a satisfactory manner, no further payments would be made of 
the stipend, settled by the treaty of the 30th December 1805, nor of 
the pension to Jeswant Rao Bhao; that I was further directed by 
Your Excellency to state it to be in your consideration whether 
Jes^vunt Rao Bho’s pension should not be resumed altogether, having 
been justly forfeited by his reiterated and obstinate misconduct. 

I said that Your Excellency had not adopted this determination 
without reluctance, and not until it had become evident that there 
was no other manner of bringing the affair to a termination. 

I then proposed that His Highness should dispatch Aumeens 
for the purpose of ascertaining^ in concert with others on the part 
of the Vinchoor Jageerdar, the amount of the damage which had 
been committed from the period of the death of Jaggoo Bapoo, 
when Bhao succeeded to the command of the Army. I mged 
this as a mode of arrangement which could not fail to lead to a 
fair adjustment. But, I in vain endeavoured to obtain a consent to 
the measure. I said I regretted that I should have to communicate 
so imsatisfactory a reply on this point to Your Lordship i^->v!^ose 
name my present communication was expressly made. Tpie Minis- 
ters promised (Smdhia himself said nothmg on the subjact) that it 
should be further considered and that an answer shou/d be com- 
municated to me through Atmaram, or that my Mon^hee might 
come to the Durbar for the purpose of receiving it. Tn'e damage 
must be considerable and it is evident that there is great aversion 
' to agree to the deputation of Aiuneens, by which measure it is 
apprehended that an unequivocal consent to pay whatever may be 
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cstabliihcd would be implied This equitable proposal not having 
been accented, argues strongly against the disposition, which is pre- 
tended, of a readmess to afford just compensation to the Vinchoor 
Chief. 

I then stated that the account of Jeswunt Rao Bhao’s late pro* 
cficdmgs had been rccavcd by Your Excellency with great surprise, 
and so impressed were you with the expediency of malang an 
example of him that you had directed me to state to Hia Highness 
that, provided he were really actuated by a amcere wish to check 
the enormities of that refractory officer, a Bntiah force would be 
ordered to co-operate with His Ihghncsa’s troops for the purpose of 
subdumg him, and of inflicting on him cordign punishment. 

This offer produced a long consultation between the Maharajah, 
Gopal Rao Bhao, Gokul Paruk, and Anajee Bhaskar, after which, 
Gopal Bhao addressed me, sayme. that there was no doubt of the 
smeenty of the Maharaja's wish tor the punishment of Jeswunt Rao 
Bhao, but the troops to the southward under Jean Baptiste bemg 
more than adequate to that object there would be no occasion for 
the aid of a hnoah force, that I should soon hear what would 
happen in that quarter, and that the relative positions of the Bhao 
and Baptiste I of course knew from the mxirts of my newswnters. 
He treated lightly the force of Jeswunt Rao Bhao and said that 
Cheetoo with his Durrah had le^ bim, and that Jeswunt Rao's 
private troops alone remained. He assured me that the rebellious 
conduct of Jeswunt Rao Bhao would not be tolerated, and that 
Baptiste had received the necessary orders for the gmdance of his 
conduct towards him. Notwithsrandmg this, I said I could not 
help r emarking Baptistes apparent inactioa towards that chief, as 
he had already been halted some days witiun a march of him. 

The ulterior object of Baptiste’s expedition cannot but be 
regarded as doubtfut but judemg from appearances, an attack on 
Bhopal seems likely It inli « m Your Excellency’s recollection 
that m the month of April Smdhia announced an mtenaon of send- 
mg an expedinon which was then m preparaDon, under him, to 
attack the Pindancs, but it may be obs^cd that as yet nothmg 
has been done against them. Dost Mohammed with his Durrah 
has been for a long time near Bhdsa quite undisturbed, and he 
appears to have scttlw himself there, at least until the brcakmg up 
of the rams. His brother was lately m Baptiste's camp for seversu 
days where he was w’ell received, and an agreement, it is said, took 
place by which a body of Dost Mohammed’s Pindarics would be 
placed under Baptiste's orders, should the latter require their »cr 
'f^ecs. Two battalions and a body of horse of the troops of Kota 
have marched to jom him, according to the agre em ent for an auxi- 
Uary force which was entered mto by Zalim Smg Baptiste fint 
moved from hu own territory towards &ronje which it ivas expected 
he would attack, but he haa a fncndly meeting with the Manager 
after which he advanced to Shoojawulpur where by the last accounts 
he remained. 
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Letter No. 22. — ^The letter along with the enclosed documents 
marked “Most secret” reveals the intentions of the British 
Government to afEord protection to the Nawab of Bhopal 
and Chief of Saugor against the aggressive designs of Sindhia 
and Bhonsla, if the Nawab of Bhopal and Chief of Saugor — 
Nana Govind Rao — agreed to certain conditions. This was 
decided upon by the Governor-General since the proposal of 
a subsidiary alliance with Raghoji had failed. 

From— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT 
To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Cawnpore, 17th October 181^. 

His Excellency the Governor-General having signified to you 
in his dispatch of this date his determination under the final rejec- 
tion by the Rajah of Nagpur of the proffered alliance, to accede 
to the solicitations of the Chiefs of Bhopal and Saugor for the 
protection of the British Government, I have the honour to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed copies of instructions which have been 
issued by His Excellency’s command to the Resident at Delhi and 
to the Superintendent of Political Affairs in Bundelkund on that 
subject. You will hereafter receive a more detailed communication. 
In the meanwhile I am directed to inform you that orders have 
been issued for the advance of the Subsidiary Force at Jalna to 
Ellichpore (where it will be at hand for the support of the proposed 
measures) as well as for placing the Poona Subsidiary Force in a 
condition to march without delay to such a position as may be 
considered requisite for the support of the former. Instructions have 
also been transmitted to the Governments of Fort Saint George and 
Bombay adopted to the actual and contingent situation of affairs, 
and measures will be immediately adopted for preparing a force 
to be assembled on this frontier of the Honourable Company’s 
possessions with a view to operate in such direction as circumstances 
may render necessary in the possible event of opposition being 
offered to our views by Sindhia or the Rajah of Nagpur. 

The Governor-General has issued instructions to the Resident 
with Doulaut Rao Sindia a copy of which is enclosed in this dis- 
patch. 

1 am directed to take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
receipt of your dispatch No. 2 of the i6th July. 


(Most Secret) 

To—C. T. METCALF, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT AT DELHI. 
Sir, 

The intelligence received by the Governor-General of the design 
of Doulat Rao Sindiah and the Rajah of Nagpur to unite their forces 
for the avowed purpose of crushing the Nabob of Bhopal combined 
with phe Ijnal rejegfioj) by ph§ Rajah pf the proffered subsidiary 
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alliance mth tlic Bnuah Government, ha5 induced His ExccUfncy 
CO resolve to endeavour without delay to effect an arrangement with 
the Nabob of Bhopal and with the Chief of Saugor and such other 
petty states in that (Quarter aa it may be found expedient and 
practicable to include in the arrangement calculated to provide for 
the attainment of those objects which it was the mah of His Excel 
lenev to accomplish by means of a subsidiary treaty with the Starr 
of Nagpur 


You will hereafter receive detailed instnictiona on this subject 
but His Excellency bemg desirous of avaihng himself of the actual 
presence at Delhi of a Vakeel from the Rajah of Bhopal, reported 
m your dispatch No 336 of the 4tb ultimo, I am dcsirofi to apprize 
you of the general outline of the plan which His Excellency pro- 
poses CO adopt with regard to that stale and to convey to you autho- 
rity for opening a negotiation with the Vakeel ivithout any delay * 


The Govcmor-General proposes to extend to the Nabob of 
Bhopal the protection and guarantee of the Bnnsh Government 
against all enemies whatever; to make an immediate declaranon to 
this effect to Doulat Rao Smdiah and the Rajah of Nagpur and 
require them to desist from their hostile proceedings against hin?, 
to support this declaration by the advance of an adequate force and 
if necessary by its active co-operaoon with the Nabob against his 
enemies to engage to recover such pans of his temtoncs as have 
been seized by the Pmdarnes and finally to conclude a permanent 
engagement with the Nabob on the arove pnnaple and on the 
condiGons on his part which I now proceed to state. 


The Nabob must be required to agree to admit the Bnosh 
troops mto his country at ail nmet and eventually to receive a 
permanent Bnosh force, to cede to us a fortress or other secure 
place for a mihtary depot, to afford every facihty and assistance 
m procunng cattle, gram etc. (to be paid for at the fair market 
pnee) for the use of the Bntish troops within his dommions, to 
renounce ah connecnon whatever widi the Pmdames and the Patan 
Freebooten in Hindustan to abstain from any negotianon or other 
mtcrcourse with foragn states or poivcrs wi&out the pnvity and 
concurrence of the Bntish Government, to submit all disputes to 
the arbitration and abide by the award of the Bnosh Government 
The Bntish Government to engage on its part to exercise no mter 
fercncc in the mtemal affairs 01 Bhopal and to leave the Nhbob 
m controlled authonty over his family and subjects 

His Excellency apprehends that the impovcnsh^ condition of 
the State of Bhop^ iviU render the Nabob unable to pay any suh- 
edv and His Lordship has not therefore thought it necessary to 
maude such a stipulation in the preceding sketch. If, however, you 
should find the Vakeel preparca to engage on his master's bdialf 
to pay a propornon of the expense of maintaining the force 
which may be required for the pfrmanent defence ot his country, 
you wU of course conclude a provision to that effect. 
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■ It- you shall ascertain that the vakeel possesses full powers to 
act on behalf of Vazir Mahomed Khan, you are hereby empowered 
and directed to conclude with him in the name of the Governor- 
General a preliminarly engagement on -the basis above stated reserv- 
ing the details for a definitive treaty to be executed at leisure and 
you will be pleased to assure the Vakeel that on - the receipt of^ 
information from you of the signature of the preliminary engage- 
ment the proposed declaration will- be made and the measures, 
intended to support it, put in execution without the delay of 'a 
moment. 

It will be expedient that you should commence this negotiation 
with a reference to the mission of the Vakeel stating that you have- 
reported his arrival and have received His Lordship’s orders to 
listen to any communication which he may be commissioned to 
make and to enter on the subject with him. The tenor of the 
Vakeel’s proposition will it may be presumed afford you a favourable 
opportunity of making known to him the conditions on which 
the Governor-General is disposed to conclude an engagement with . 
the Nabob, with the advantage of making them appear to arise 
out of the vakeel’s overtures. 

The Superintendent of Political Affairs in Bundelkhund will be 
instructed to open a negotiation with Nana Govind Rao, the Chief 
of Saugor, or directly with the Manager of that province directed 
to objects similar to those above stated. 

You will be pleased to communicate by express to the Residents 
at the Court of Doulat Rao Sindiah and the Rajah of Nagpur and 
to Mr. Wauchope the result of your negotiation with the Vakeel of 
Vazir Mahomed Khan. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, etc., 

Cawnpore : JOHN ADAM, 

The 14th October 1814. ’ Secretary to Government. 


(Most Secret) 

To— J. WAUCHOPE, ESQUIRE, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN BUNDELKHUND. 


Sir, 

The intelligence received by the Governor-General of the design 
of Dowliit Rao Sindia and the Rajah of Nagpur to unite their forces 
for the avowed purpose of crushing the Nabob -of Bhopal combined 
with the final , rejection by the Raja of the proffered subsidiary 
alliance" with the British Government, has induced His Excellency 
to resolve on the endeavour to effect without delay an arrangement 
with the Nabob of Bhopal and with the Chief, of Saugor and such 
other petty states in that quarter as it may be found expedient 
and practicable to include in the arrangement calculated to provide., 
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for the attainment of those obicco, which it wa» the wish of the 
Govcmor-Gcncral to accomplish by means of a subaidiaiy treaty 
with the State of Nagpur. 

a. You will hereafter receive detailed instructions on this sub* 
jeet but His Excellency bci^ desirous that a negotiation should be 
opened with Nana Govind Iwo or the Manager of Saugor without 
delay, I am directed to apprize you of the general outline of the 
plan which the Govemor-Kmenu proposes to adopt with regard to 
the territory and to convey to you His ElxccUcncy’s auihonty and 
instrucrions on the subject. 

3. The Governor-General proposes to extend to Saugor that 
protection which the more northerly possessions of Nana Govind 
Kao already received from the British Government and to guarantee 
in perpetuity the territories of the Nana against the attadcs of all 
foreign states and power whatever on the following conditions, 

4. The Nana must be required to admit the British troops into 
his territories at all rimes and eventually to receive a permanent 
British force into them; to place in our hands a fort or other strong- 
hold in Saugor for a milicary depot, if circumstances shall render 
such an arrangement necessary; to afford every facility and assist- 
ance in procunng cattle, grain, etc. (to be paid for by us at the 
fair market price), for the use of the nridab troops; to abstain from 
all negotiation with foreign states without the privity and concur- 
rence of the Brid&h Government; to submit all disputes to the arbit- 
ration and abide by the ^ward of the British Goveniment. 

5. The Governor-General apprehends that the territory of 
Saugor might be charged with a proportion of the expense in 
whioi the proposed defence of that temtory will eventually involve 
the British Government, but His Excellency does not consider that 
to be an essential pan of the arra^cment. At the same tim^ if 
you shall be of opinion that the Cmcf of Saugor is able to Ixar 
such a charge you \viU include a clause to that effect in the engage- 
ment which it is one of the objects of this dispatch to authorize 
you to conclude with Nana Govind Rao. The exact amount and 
mode of payment had better be reserved for future coniidcranon, 
the admission of the principle being all that is considered requisite 
in the first instance. 

6. I am now directed to desire that you vrill proceed without 
delay to open a negotiation wth Nana Govind Rao or with the 
ManagCT Vinayak Rao, for the purpose of effecting an arrangement 
with him foimded on the foregoing basis and you arc hereby 
empowered and authorized to execute a preliminary engagement 
with Nana Govind Rao or lus Vakeel duly authorized, Icavmg the 
details to be adjusted at leisure. 

7. In communicating with the Vakeel of the Nana or of his 
Manager Vinayak Rao you will be pleased to refer to the disasters 
to which the territory of Saugor has been exposed by the meursions 
of the Pindarrics, and the annual lost and distress which be has 
suffer^ by the ravaga of those freebooters; you will observe that 
the Pindarrics arc daily increasing in numb^ and strength and 
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audacity, that the season is now approaching when they are accus- 
tomed to make their expeditions and when the Nana’s territory of 
Saugor will again be exposed to their barbarity; that the British 
Government, although precluded by the circumstances of the time 
from acceding to the wishes expressed on former occasions by 
Nana Govind Rao and his manager for the protection of the British 
Government, is disposed now to extend that benefit to the territory 
of Saugor as part of a system of measures for circumscribing the 
sphere of the operation of the Pindarries and is willing to guarantee 
it generally against all foreign attack on certain conditions which 
you are prepared to state bearing no comparison to the value of 
the boon and indeed indispensible to the due performance of the 
obligation to be incurred by this Government. 

8. You will perceive the advantage which would be derived 
from giving this negotiation the appearance of originating in the 
expressed desire of the other party for our aid rather than letting 
it seem to be a spontaneous offer on the part of the British Govern- 
ment and you will of course in opening your negotiation avail 
yourseff of any recent overture from the Agents of the Nana or of 
the Manager Vinayak Rao to connect the measure now contem- 
plated with that circumstance or endeavour to draw from them a 
solicitation for our assistance. Should you not find this mode of 
proceeding practicable, you will open the subject in the manner 
prescribed in paragraph 4 of this dispatch. 

9. The actual state of Govind Rao’s authority in Saugor ren- 
ders it advisable that you should commence your proceedings by a 
communication with the Manager Vinayak Rao who is understood 
to possess the independent control of that province although he exer- 
cises it in the name of Govind Rao. On ascertaining the Manager’s 
disposition you will of course conununicate with Nana Govind Rao 
•in. whose name the engagement must be executed. 

10. The Governor-General entertains no doubt of the eagerness 
of the Manager to secure the protection of the British Government 
and he relies on your discretion and address for the adoption of 
the mode of proceeding best calculated to attain the objects in His 
Lordship’s contemplation. 

■ II. I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of 
instructions under date the 14th instant issued to the Resident at 
Delhi for opening a negotiation ivith the Nabob of Bhopal directed 
to the same object as that with which you are charged. 

A copy of this dispatch wU be transmitted to the Residents 
at the courts of Doulut Rao Sindia and the Rajah of Nagpur to 
both of whom you will be pleased to communicate the result of 
your negotiation by express. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, etc. 

JOHN ADAM, 
Secretary to Government. 

(True copy) 


Cawnpofe : 

The 17 th October 1814. 
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(Most Secret) 

To— R. STRACHEY, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT WITH DOULAT 
RAO SINDIA. 

Sm. 

I am directed to acknowIcd« the receipt of your dispatch of 
the 1 6th ultimo, submittiiig for me consideration of His Excellency 
the Govemor-Gencral your ohservarions and luegestions regarding 
the probable consequences with reference to the interests of the 
British Govemment of the reduedon of Bhopal by the anus of 
Doulut Rao Sindia and the Rajah of Nagpur and adverting to the 
ooursc of policy which it might be expedient for this Gorenunent 
to pursue m the present juncture. You arc aware that the Governor- 
General has alw^ contemplated the probability of it becoming 
the policy of the British Government to form an arrangement which 
jhould place the State of Bhopal under its protection, and afford 
jo it the advantage odered by the local situation of that country 
as a military position, in the event of a failtzre in the negotiation 
pending at Nagpur. 

His Lordship has received from the Resident at Nagpur a dia- 
patch which ^vill of course have been communioitcd to you report- 
me the final and dedded rejection by the Rajah of the proffered 
oluance with the British Government and His Lordship has accord- 
ingly determined to endeavour without delay to accomplish an 
arrangement which *>1311 place Bhopal and Saugar imder our protec- 
tion and guarantee, and as far as practicable, provide for the main- 
tenance ot those interests, which would undoubtedly have been 
never effectually secured by a subsidiary alliance with the State of 
Nagpur. 

You will be apprized by the enclosed copies of instructions 
issued under date the 14th instant to the Resident at Delhi and of 
this date to the Superintendent of Political Affiirs in Bundclkhand 
of the general outline of the plan in His I-ordahip’s contemplation 
and the mode in which it is proposed to be earned into effect. 

You will hereafter receive detailed instructions, but the Gover- 
nor-General directs me to prepare you for an explanation with the 
court at which you reside on the subject of this dispatch in case 
it should became necessary to agitate the question before you may 
receive the proposed communication; 

On the receipt, therefore, of information from Mr. Metcalfe 
and Mr. Wauchope of the adjustment of preliminaries with the 
Agents of the Chicfe of Bhopal and Saugor you will immediately 
signify to Sindia that those states have been received under the 
protection of the British Government and 'require him to desist 
from his enterprise againir the former. 

The absolute necessity imposed on the British Govemment o£ 
securing its own intcrcfts and tnosc of its allies, against the growing 
power of the Pindarries, a necessity increased by the Ind&crence 
and supineness evinced by the other established lUtes of India, in 
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repressing that alarnimg evil, and more especially by the failure 
of the Maliaraja in his assurances of acting against them, and even 
by the actual junction of a part of them with His Highness’s forces, 
must be stated as the immediate and pressing motives for taking 
this step. 

Doulut Rao Sindia possesses claims upon the State of Bhopal, 
which can entitle him to object to that state seeking its safety in an 
alliance with the British Government, nor is any obligation imposed 
on the British Government to reject the solicitations of the Nabob 
of Bhopal for the benefits of our protection. That the establish- 
ment of such a connection will interfere with the ambitious and 
rapacious views of Doulat Rao Sindhia and his Sirdars is unques- 
tionable but no just and legitimate pretensions of His Highness 
is affected by it nor has he the right to oppose it. 

These observations will apprize you of the general tenor of 
the discourse which it is the wish of the Governor-General that 
you should hold to Dowlut Rao Sindia, when the period shall arrive 
for stating to him the resolutions of the Governor-General now 
communicated to you and will eventually supply the place of the 
more particular instructions which are under preparation. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted right of the British Govern- 
ment to effect the arrangement which forms the subject of this dis- 
patch it is still possible that Sindia may attempt to resist a measure 
which will certainly curb his ambition and set limits to his views 
of extension of Dominion and influence in that direction. It will 
at all events be necessary to prepare to support our measures by 
the presence of an efficient force. With this view the subsidiary 
force at Jaulna will be ordered to march to Ellichpur whence it 
will be at hand to move upon Bhopaul or to operate in any other 
direction where it may be required. The Subsidiary Force serving 
with His Highness the Peshwa will also take up a position calcu- 
lated to give support to the Jalna force and otherwise contribute to 
the execution of such ulterior operations as may be undertaken and 
the Governments of Fort Saint George and Bombay vidll be fur- 
nished with instructions adopted to the actual situation of affairs. 
Measures will be immediately adopted also on this frontier for 
having an efficient force in preparation to assemble on shortest 
notice in a position, where it may either deter Dowlut Rao Sindia 
from opposition to our views, or if he should have the timerity 
to resist them, may be able to act against him with rapidity and 
effect. 

A copy of this dispatch will be transmitted to the Resident 
at Nagpur, to whom you will of course commimicate your proceed- 
ings under the instructions which it conveys to you. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, etc. 

Cawnpore : JOHN ADAM, 

The 17th October 1814. Secretary to Government. 

(True copy) 
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Letter No. 23. — ^Thli ii only a coTtring letter to tlie dispatch &om 
the Earl of Moira to R. Strachey explaining hu attitude 
towards the SinHhin onH the purpose certain military dis* 
podtionj ordered by him. 

From~J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To—R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Lucknow, 35th October 1814. 

The Governor-General deeming it proper that you should be 
in possession of a dispatch addrcs%ed by His Excellency to the 
Resident with Dowlut ^o Sindia under this date, on the subject 
of Sindia’s recent conduct and the projected arrangement with the 
5 itttcs of Bhopal and Saugor, I am directed to transit to you the 
enclosed copy of that dispatch. 


Tn-R. STRACHEY, ESQUIRE, LUCKNOW. 

Lucknow, 35th October 1814- 

SlB^ 

The condua of Doulac Rao Sindhii for some time pan has 
necessarily attraacd my vigilant attention. The equivocal nature 
of his procedures has obliged me to take precautionary measures 
which may perhaps give Hu Highness a degree of alarm, they 
were not intended to exdce; themore, I wish to explain myself 
Hininctly to you on the subject so as to eoahle you, on any discus- 
lion of it with himself or his Ministers, to say that you speak 
directly from me. 

Repeated representations have been made to His ICghncss by 
the British Government respecting the common interest which every 
established power in India ought to feel in suppressing that ne&rious 
combination of Robbers — the Pindarries. Dowlut Rao Sindhta 
appeared to be no less sensible than we were of the urgent expedi- 
ence of the step, at least, such was the tenor of his professions. 
The object was so evidently material to his own welfare, that it 
seemed idle to doubt the sincerity of his assurances of ready co- 
operation yet we had scarcely received his answer when wc beamc 
possessed of decisive proofs that His Highness was actually propos- 
mg amicable engagements to that disgraceful confederacy. Sus- 
piaon of his ulterior purposes could not but be awakened by this 
conduct. Additional strength was given to the impression by His 
Highness’s behaviour on our coraplamts against one of his Generals 
for plundering the territory of the Vinchoor jaghcerdar when the 
latter was dedarcdly under our protection. Sinoiah acknowledged 
the justice of our rcmonitrance, pretended indignation against nis 
officer, and promised us redress. Notwithstanding this, the spoliation 
of the Vinenoor jaghcerdar’s coonOy continue^ and Jeswunt Rao 
did not appear to have suffered the sughtcit rcprool On a renewed 
application to His PCghncss, he declared his determination to 
punish jes^nmt Rao for positive contempt of his orders, and desired 
It to be intimated to the British Government that Baptiste had 
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ulsrructions to reduce to submission that refractory commander. 
With the frank cordiality inspired by our wish to regard Dowlut 
Rao Sindia as a sovereign in the stability of whose Government we 
took an honest concern a proposal was made by us, that a corps 
of British troops should aid Baptiste in compelling Jeswunt Rao to 
obey the mandates of His Highness. It was replied that Baptiste’s 
force was fully sufficient for the chastisement of Jeswunt Rao, 
which should be immediately effected. Instead of any such inffic- 
tion, we see Baptiste and Jeswunt Rao meet on terms of perfect 
understanding and at the same time we are apprized of negotiations 
between Domat Rao Sindiah and the Pindarnes tending us as far as 
we have yet ascertained the terms, to form in fact an identity of 
interest between the parties. Forced by such indications of -even- 
tual hostility, we have of course resorted to the policy of putting 
ourselves in posture to act as circumstances may require. An army 
from the south is therefore ordered to assemble at Ellichpore and 
the Poona force is directed to advance to a position whence its 
measures may be taken with speed. I have not, though I could 
not omit provisional preparations towards it, collected a force on 
the southern frontier of these Provinces, because I wished to avbid 
the remotest appearance of anything capable of being misconstrued 
into menace. Anxious that Dowlut Rao Sindia’s own honourable 
reflection should alone present to him what is due to those recorded 
pledges of amity subsisting between him and the British Govern- 
ment, and solicitous that the conduct of His Highness should dis- 
play no influence but that of his just feelings, the movement of 
those troops to which I have alluded will be supposed only 
measures of foresight against the Pindarries which have been so 
nearly periodical, that they will excite no particular observation. 

While I point at the sense which Dowlut Rao Sindia ought to 
have of the existing treaty, let me distinctly proclaim my own view 
o£ the obligation which that agreement imposes upon me. I should 
hold the good faith of that engagement by no means fulfilled by a 
mere forbearance from acts of aggression and from injurious inter- 
ference avert or concealed. The principle plighted was real amity. 
Dowlat Rao Sindiah has had such irresistible evidence of strict 
adherence on the part of the British Government to this construc- 
tion that he can have no excuse for adopting another on his part. 
Far be it from me to insinuate that His Highness deliberately enter- 
tains any more lax opinion of the terms to which he is pledged. I 
only fear that he disguises from himseff the inevitable tendency of 
some of his present objects to entail in some fumre day very serious 
differences between him and the British Government. The colour 
of his proceedings has already, as I have stated, constrained us to 
recur to a certain degree of preparation and to strengthen our posi- 
tion by taking the territories of Bhopal and Saugor under our pro- 
tection. But I vtish it to be understood that these precautions in- 
volve no disposition to hostility; on the contrary, it is my ardent 
vidsh to maintain the most sincere intercourse of reciprocal confi- 
dence and good offices witb^His Highness. He on jiis part, cttn 
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have no foundation for his po^ver so secure as the friendship of 
this GovemmenL It does indeed astonish me that having such a 
support for enabling him to establish a regular and well-organized 
Government in his Dominions and to assume the dignified character 
of a settled Sovereign, he should seek connections which must ex- 
pose him more and more to the sort of insult he has so repeatedly 
sufFcred from his own troops. Whensoever it be his wish 'to 
adopt such a system as would render him the fiithcr of those over 
whom Providence h.ia called him to rule and would at the same 
time make him the real master of his army the British Government 
would actively co-operate in removing those obstacles to so generous 
and benefident a purpose which nughr be attempted by any of 
Hia Highness’s rebellious chieftains. We should expect but one 
advantage in return, yet it would be one which we should estimate 
so highly as to consider it the amplest reward for our exertions. I 
mean the removal of many causes of possible mistjndcrstanding 
whence the relations bettreen the two states have less solidity than 
IS consistent with their mutual intercsiB, and I trust their mutual 
disposition. 

• I have the honour to be. 

Sir, etc. 

MOIRA 

Letter No. a<L — The enclosure to the letter is importaxit and con* 
fama mitTUctions of the Govenunent as to how John 
Wanchope, Superintendent of Political AfEain in BnndeP 
Khund, should proceed to condnde a treaty with the Chldr, 
of Saugor, for securing the British protection. 

FaoM— J. ADAM, SECRKTARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To-R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Lucknow, a6th October 1814, 

I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of instruc* 
dons issued this day to the Superintendent of Politico Affairs in 
Bundelkhund. 

To— JOHN WAUCHOPE. ESQUIRE, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN BUNDELKHUND. 

Sib, 

I am dirccred to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch of 
the aand instant from the penisj of which the Governor-General 
ha* derived great satisfaction as affording a just ground of expecta- 
tion that His Excellency’s views rwarding Saugor will be accom 
plished mthout difficulty or delay. Tour procccmngi with reference 

the recent overture fiom the Vaked of Nana Govind Rao as 
described in that dispatch arc entirely approved by the Govemor- 
Generak 

Although the importance which the Goremor-General attache* 
to the accomplishment of the contemplated arrangement with Nana 
Govind Rao will not permit Hi* Ixirdship to consider the payment 
by the Nana of a proportion of the ezpezise of defending ^ugor 
by a Bridih force as an indispcnsible condition of the engagement 
which yott have been authorized to conclude with that cmef, it is 
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no doubt in the highest degree advisable that a reasonable propor- 
tion of the charge should b^e borne by the Nana and you will be 
pleased to use every endeavour not likely to interrupt the negotia- 
tion, to include a provision to that effect 

Territorial security for the payment is in every point of view 
the most desirable mode of arranging this affair and it is peculiarly 
recommended in the present instance by the opportunity which it 
will afford of annexing to the Honourable Company’s dominion 
those insulated portions of the Nana’s territory referred to in your 
dispatch. You will accordingly be pleased to consider yourself to 
be authorized to endeavour to obtain the Nana’s consent to bear a 
proportion of the charge of the British Troops to be employed for 
the protection of Saugor, but without pressing it in such a manner 
as to risk a rupture of the negotiation, and to obtain territorial 
security for the payment by the cession on the part of the Nana 
of such of his lands as arc intermixed with the possessions of the 
Honourable Company. You will of course advert to the incon- 
venience recently experienced by the position of a part of the 
Nana’s territory between the Honourable Company’s territory and 
the district of Koonch and consider the practicability of including 
a part of that territory in the proposed cession. 

It will be desirable to take the present opportunity of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of that species of misconduct on the part of the 
Nana and his subjects of which the British Government has re- 
cently had occasion to complain by inserting in the proposed 
engagement a stipulation binding the Nana more striedy to admit 
of our arbitration in such cases and to abide by our award and 
compel his subjects to respect it. This may probably be received 
with convenience for the definitive arrangements with the Nana, 
but on this point you will be pleased to exercise your ovra discre- 
rion. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, etc. 

Lucknow : JOHN ADAM, 

The 26th October 1814. Secretary to Government. 

Letter No. 25. — ^The enclosure to this letter reports to the Governor- 
General a s umm ary of the discussions that the Resident had 
with the Sindhia and his ministers regarding the recent 
engagements with the Nawab of Bhopal. ’The views ex- 
pressed by the Ministers of the Sindhia reveal their dis- 
pleasure. The Resident requested that an order might be 
issued by the Sindhia for the recall of Baptiste from Bhopal. 
From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 30th November 1814. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of my dispatch 
of this date to His Excellency the Governor-General. 

65 
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To— HIS EXCELLENCY, THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF MOIRA. 

My Lord, 

Having rccaved from the Supermtendent of Political Affain 
m Bimdclthund a copy of Vazir Mohiimmod Khan's acceptance 
of the proposal* which were made to him, I waited on Dowlut Rao 
Sindhia last night for the purpose of communicatmg to His High 
ness on that subject, agrecanly to your Excellency's instruction. 

After a short conversation, on my part chiefly of rephes to 
questions respectmg your Excellency s movcmeiltB, I entered on 
the subject by saying that His Highness would have learnt from 
Atmaram how anxious I had been that the audience which I had 
requested should not be delayed, the reason of which I would now 
explain. I then stated that your Excellency had deemed it nccc* 
sary to establish an mtimate connecaon with Bhopal, and knowing 
that Bapnstc was now on the frontier of that state, I was (tom) to 
intunate the same to His Highness at the earhest moment, so that 
the domimons of Vazir Mahoomud Khan might suffer no molesta 
tion, a dToimstancc to which they were of course liable while tiat 
army remained so immediately conoguous to them. Gopal RaoBhao 
replied by asking what was die mcamng of this measure. I then 
proceedea to state that the reason which had mduced your Ex 
cellency to adopt it was absolute necessity, that you could not but 
view the daily incrcaang power of the Pmdanes without apprehen 
non for the safety of the Bnnsb possessions and those of our alhet , 
that you bad nonced the entire failure of every attempt of the 
Nanve States to subdue them, m short that your Excellency found 
yourself forced to consider what was best tor the safety of the 
Bnosh possessions and to endeavour to avert the mischief which 
was threatened on all aides by the aggrandizement of the Pmdames. 

Great attention seemed to be paid to what I said by Dowlut 
Rao Sindhia and his ministers. Gopal Rao Bhao asked how we 
had hitherto managed to protect ourselves from the Pmdanes, 

I said that their power had been gradually mcrcaamg for a long 
time past, that they were now more formidable than ever, anH that 
if they had shown themselves capable of carrymg on their depreda 
nons, nearly at the same penod, to Mcerzapor and to Surat it was 
surely time to adopt measures of precaution, and to be prepared for 
what nught happen. Gopal Rao Bhao *aid that to be prepared 
against the Pmohanes might be necessary He here made use of 
severe expressions denotmg surpnze at my commumcation respect 
mg Bhopal He then questioned out nght to rccavc that state 
under our protection, aaymg that the country of Bhopal was 
the MaharajTia's, whenever he might please to m 

Gopal Bhao and Annajee Bbasker both stated that the chief 
of Bhopal ^ras a dependant of the iVlaharajah. I replied I could 
not admit that, Bhc^ bemg an anaent mdependant state, and 1 
o^cd any claim wlutever of Smdia on the Bhopal dominion 
which they asserted (contrary to the truth) to have been conquered 
and restored by His Highness to Vazir Mahommed Khan on hij 
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good behaviour. Gopal Rao Bhao said if we established ourselves 
at Bhopal, where might we not go next, and to what part of His 
Highness’s dominions might we not pretend? that Bhopal and the 
Maharajah’s district of Bhilsa joined and were intermixed; in short 
that there was no difference between them. I replied that we 
could have no concern with Bhilsa or any other of the Maharajah’s 
possessions, but that about our right to enter into an alliance with 
the state of Bhopal not a doubt could be admitted. 

The ministers asked of what use could so insignificant a state 
as Bhopal be to us. I said I had already explained this point, 
besides which they knew that we had alliances with other petty 
states, which we found to he highly useful. 

They then said that our views did not appear confined to what 
I had stated ; that we might, possibly, have a design to establish our 
authority everywhere, and that what I had now communicated was 
contrary to the treaties, between the two Governments. I replied 
by referring to what I had before stated to be your Excellency’s 
ooject in forming the alliance with Bhopal, a measure essential to 
our safety. I said, it seemed odd that our right to form such a 
connection should be disputed, particularly as we had not inter- 
fered with His Highness’s conquests and extension of influence 
in the vicinity of our own territories. I denied that there was any 
infraction of treaties. I stated it was your Excellency’s sincere 
wish to interpret them in the most favourable manner to the Maha- 
rajah’s Government, and to preserve a genuine spirit of friendship 
towards His Highness, that, although I was convinced of their 
being no variation whatever from our engagements, I said, I 
should be happy now to hear any comments they nught have to 
make on that point, and that I would immediately give such ex- 
planation as might be necessary. 

About this period of the conversation (which was chiefly with 
Gopal Rao Bhao, Anajee Bhaskar, and Gocul Parukh) Smdia spoke 
to Gopal Rao Bhao, who afterwards addressed me, saying, that the 
Mararajah had observed, that detaching Bhopal from him and 
approprihting it to ourselves was an extraordinary sort of friend- 
ship, that His Highness requested I would write to yom Excellency 
acquainting you of what had now passed and of His Highness s 
claims on Bhopal, and ascertain what would then be your Ex- 
cellency’s intentions in this affair, after which His Highness would 
be enabled to determine with regard to his own. My reply was, 
that I had already fully submitted to His Highness the object of 
your Excellency in receiving Bhopal imder the protection of the 
British Government and again stating that 1 could not agree to 
what had been urged respecting the Maharajah’s relations with 
that state. I expressed in strongest terms your Excellen^s desire 
to strengthen the ties of amity now existing with His Highness, 
which friendly sentiments your Excellency had written to me with 
your own hand, and I added that I trusted His Highness believed 
me in that respect sincerely bent on promoting your Lordship'a 
wishes. The mimsters replied, it was to be hoped that friendship 
would be lasting between the two states. 
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Mr. Jenkins’s note of the nth ultimo, and, according to a state- 
ment of its purport which I have received, is to the following 
effect, “That we had required the Rajah not to attack Bhopal, 
and to prohibit Siddeek Ali Khan from joining Baptiste for pur- 
poses hostile to that state; that our troops in the Deccan , had occu- 
pied very advanced positions (which were named) and that they 
would be followed by others; that our designs appeared doubtful; 
that we had required the Rajah to receive a body of our troops 
into his pay; that the Rajah had postponed giving his reply until 
he were informed of Sindhia’s view of affairs, and that he would 
be guided by the Maharajah’s advice. News respecting the war in 
Nepal was also requested.” 

2. The above information cannot be depended on implicity 
as giving the contents of the letter from the Rajah of Nagpur, but 
1 have little doubt tliat its tenor and that of the letters 
of the Maharajali’s ministers which accompanied it, is nearly what 
has been stated. 

3. The dispatch from Nagpur has given rise to much consul- 
tation at die Durbar, The Nagpur Vakeel, who is pressing for a 
reply has been assured of receiving one at the earliest moment con- 
sistent with the deliberation which the subject requires. Various 
plans are stated to have been agitated, but nothing has yet been 
determined on. 

4. Baptiste has halted at Ujjain. Sutwas was occupied by one 
of his Detachments, but the guns had been carried off by Cheetoo 
in his retreat and a small Garrison only left in the place. No Pin- 
daries now remain in their old haunts in that neighbourhood. 

5. Jeswant Rao Bhow and the Pindaries have retreated to 
Jeerun near Javud, and it is, believed that they are moving to 
Koombhalmer, Their force is considerably more numerous than 
that of Baptiste, but they show every desire to avoid a new encoun- 
ter with him. 

6. Holkar’s officer Ram Din, who commands a force on the 
frontier of Guzerat, lately levied a contribution at Daowd and 
plundered other parts of Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s territory in that 
quarter; in consequence of which Baptiste has written to Holkar 
complaining of Ram Din’s conduct, and to Ram Din threatening 
him mth an immediate attack should he further molest the Maha- 

. rajah’s possessions. 

7. Shoojawalpore has been made over by Baptiste to Daji 
Poamavis, an officer of the Maharajah now in his Camp, That 
place (which belongs to the Peshwa) had been taken from the Pin- 
daries by Jeswant Rao Bhow, and the authority of Doun Singh, 
his principal commandant of Infantry, was established there. 

8. The unfortunate Rana of Udaipur is suffering from the 
exactions of Jamsheed Khan, one of Amir Khan’s officers, by ‘ 
whom he has been treated with great indignity. Among other . 
outrages committed by Jamsheed Khan he has put to death Sirdar 
Singh, an Udaipore Chief of rank. 
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It was observed by Gopal Rao Bbao that the mcafure with 
respect to Bhopal on the part of the Bntish GoTcmmcnt was a step 
to new agmandizcment , for that Bhopal itself could be of no use 
t6 us I mought It unnecessary to enter into further explanatioiis 
on that point, than by replying diat Bhopal was near the ^ u n ts of 
the Pnndancj, on whom there would accordingly now be some 
check m that quarter, while our frooacr of Behar and Bengal would 
be secure against their incursions than hitherto 

It was now asked whether Vazicr Mahummod inian would be 
responsible for the depredations of the Pindancs who were with 
him. The latter, Gop^ Rao Bhao said, had fought against Baptiste 
m his action with Jeswant Rao Bhao, and it would be necessary for 
Bapnstc to punish them I repUed that their cxduaion from the 
Bhopal tcmtonct would be pledged by the Bntish Government, as 
well as that no aggression on the part of Vazir Mabotntnod Khan 
would take place on the possession of the Maharajah* 

I then requested that His Hjghnesi would issue an order to 
Bapuste directmg him to respect the Bhopal remtory To this pro- 
posal, during considerable discussion, I could get nothing hut 
evasive answers , for instance, that the subject should he furdicx 
discussed and a replj given hereafter, that I should be furmahed 
with one on the receipt of an answer from your Excellency , that an 
answer should be ^ven after the treaties were praminfiA I at 
length said, that this was a pomt which would not admit of delay 
and that I could not preaume to tranamit so equivotal a commimica 
non to your Excellency I was now promisea an answer on the 
foUowmg day, and it was settled that my Munshi should attend the 
Durbar this afternoon for the purpose of rccaving it. 

Our conference here ended. I have endeavoured to relate to 
your Excellency everythmg that passed, and I beheve I have omit 
ted nothmg of consequcncc- 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
Smdia’s Camp R. STRACHEY, Resident 

The 30th Nov 1814. 


Letter No 26 — ^The letter refers to the activities of Jean Baptlitc, 
the Fmdanes, and the aSans in Udalpnr and other parts of 
Rajpotana. 

From— R. STRACHEY. RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE EARL OF MOIRA, K G., GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAH 

Smdhia’s Camp, 15th January 1815 
Dowlat Rao Sindlua has recaved from Rajah Ragoiee Bhonala 
die commumcation which was to have been from the 

tenor of Mr Jcnlans’i late dispatches to your Excellency The 
Rajah 1 letter is stated to hav-e been accompanied by a copy of 
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Mr. Jenkins’s note of the iith ultimo, and, according to a state- 
ment of its purport which I have received, is to the following 
efEect. “That Ave had required the Rajah not to attack Bhopal, 
and to prohibit Siddeek AH Kdaan from joining Baptiste for pur- 
poses hostile to that state; that our troops in the Deccan, had occu- 
pied very advanced positions (which were named) and that they 
would be followed by others; that our designs appeared doubtful; 
that Ave had required the Rajah to receive a body of our troops 
into his pay; tliat the Rajah had postponed giving his reply until 
he Avere informed of Sindhia’s view of affairs, and that he would 
be guided by the Maharajah’s advice. News respecting the war in 
Nepal Avas also requested.” 

а. The above information cannot be depended on implicity 
as giving the contents of the letter from the Rajah of Nagpur, but 
1 have Httlc doubt that its tenor and that of the letters 
of tlie Maharajah’s ministers Avhich accompanied it, is nearly what 
has been stated. 

3. The dispatch from Nagpur has given rise to much consul- 
tation at tlie Durbar. The Nagpur Vakeel, who is pressing for a 
reply has been assured of receiving one at the earhest moment con- 
sistent with the deliberation Avhich the subject requires. Various 
plans are stated to have been agitated, but nothing has yet been 
determined on. 

4. Baptiste has halted at Ujjain. Sutwas was occupied by one 
of his Detachments, but the guns had been prried off by Cheetoo 
in his retreat and a small Garrison only left in the place. No Pin- 
darics now remain in their old haunts in that neighbourhood. 

5. Jeswant Rao Bhow and the Pindaries have retreated to 
Jeerun near Javud, and it is beHeved that they are moAong to 
Koombhahner. Their force is considerably more numerous than 
that of Baptiste, but they show every desire to avoid a new encoun- 
ter with him. 

б. Holkar’s ofiScer Ram Din, who commands a force on the 
frontier of Guzerat, lately leAued a contribution at Daowd and 
plundered other parts of Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s territory in that 
quarter; in consequence of which Baptiste has AAntten to Holkar 
complaining of Ram Din’s conduct, and to Ram Din threatening 
him Avith immediate attack should he further molest the Maha- 
rajah’s possessions. 

7. Shoojawalpore has been made over by Baptiste to Daji 
Poatnavis, an ofbcer of the Maharajah now in his Gamp. That 
place (which belongs to the Peshwa) had been taken from the Pin- 
darics by Jeswant Rao Bhow, and the authority of Doun Singh, 
his principal commandant of Infantry, was estabhshed there. 

8. The unfortimate Rana of Udaipur is suffering from the 
exactions of Jamsheed Khan, one of Amir Qian’s officers, by 
whom he has been treated with great mdignity. Among other 
outrap'cs m m m 1 ttcd by Jarn-shccd Kh s n he has put to death Sirdar 
Singh, an Udaipore Chief of rank. 
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Letter No. 37. — ^Thc letter xefen to the ncgotlationi between the 
Pindad Cblefa and Donlat Kao Sindbin, and the proposal 
for a onion between the Sindh ia^ HoTkar and BhopaL 

A copy of thii letter was sent to R. Jenkins, Resident at 
Nagjrar. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO ' 
SINDHIA. 

To-THE EARL OF MOIRA, GOVERNOR-GENEI^ 

Sindhia's Camp, ist Maitdi 1815. 

I have the honour to acquaint your Excellency that about the 
same period that the Pindary Chiefe Namdar Klim and Chcetoo 
transmitted to me the overture which I lately reported to your 
Excellency through Mr. Adam, they forwarded proposals of a simi- 
lar nature to Dowlat Rao Sindhia. The Maharajah in reply has 
given them a promise that he will attend to thar request snouJd 
the n^odation which is now pmdinjj between Baptiste and jes- 
want ]^o Bhow terminate (as Sindhia is evidently anxious tnat 
it shcmld amicably), desiring that in the mean time they will 
remain quiet ana abstain from plundering the neighbouring 
countries. 

3. Sindhia has written to jeswant Rao Bhow in conciliatt^ 
terrm^ and has desired Baptiste to avoid further hostilities with 
him if possible. It is proper to observe, howerer that the Maha- 
rajah’s tavourite wife &ezah Bye, whose influence with His Higb- 
ness is great, solidts the transfer to hex brother, Hindoo Iwo, 
Ghantkeah, of some of the best part of Jeswant Rao Bhow's lands. 
IRndoo Rao latcVy arrived from Poona and is now at Ujjain. 

3. The Vakeel of Rajah Raghoji Bhonsla has coii^lained much 
of late of Sindhia’s general conduct towards his Mmister, whom 
he states to have bcffl deceived and ruined by attending to the 
Mahar^ah's advice; he says ' that the Rajah is unable to compre- 
hend His Highness's proceedings and his policy, and that he per- 
ceives with concern the hostility of two or the Maharajah's prin- 
cipal officers towards each other, adverting also to the rumoured 
approach of die forces of the Peshwa and me British Government 
friMn the Southward. The Vakeel has received evasive replies, 
with assurances that the Maharajah is neither inattentive to the 
events of the present moment, nor to the Rajah’s interests. 

4. I am informed tliat in a conversation at the Durbar, on 
the 35th ultimo, the subject of Tantiah Alidair’s mission to the 
Court of Dowlat Rao Sindhia was mentioned, when the Ministers 
stated their concurrent opinions on the good policy of union between 
the Maharajah, Holkar, and the Bhonsla, so that the existence 
of an alliance, in appear^cc at least of the three powers be publicly 
known;^ to which Smdhia asserted, saying that he considered it to 
be an important object. 
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5. Ramdin has quitted Sindhia’s "possessions in Guzerat, and 
has retired to Baunswarra. 

6. Sindhia has nominated Bhagwant Rao to the office of 
Subehdar of Gwalior. He bears the character of a skilful com- 
mander and for tlie last two years has been employed in the prov- 
ince in reducing numerous forts belonging to Zemeendars, whose 
allegiance was doubtful, and in dispossessing others whose lands 
Sindhia thought it would be convenient to seize. Bhagwant Rao 
is certainly a brave and active officer, but like most Marathas he 
has a strong disposition to predatory habits. 


Letter No. 28. — ^The letter, a copy of which was sent to R. Jenkins, 
conveys information about the arrival of an agent from 
Ranjit Singh at the court of Sindhia. His name is Sukha 
Singh and he came with a request from his master for a good 
physician and some good Deccanee horses. Some secret 
political motive is suspected to be the real aim of the 
mission. 

From— G. WELLESLEY, ACTING RESIDENT WITH 
DOULAT RAQ SINDHIA. 

To— JOHN ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 3rd March 1816. 

On receiving a copy of Mr. Metcalfe’s dispatch to your add- 
ress No. 450 relating to Bhim Rao’s proceedings on his mission to 
Lahore, and reporting his return from the Punjab towards this 
Camp, I directed my attention to that person’s movements, and to 
the object of ascertaining the nature of his agency and communi- 
cations. The following circumstances have come to my acquaint- 
ance. 

2. Bhim Rao was first reported to have arrived in Camp on 
the 20th November accompanied by Sooka Singh a Vakeel on the 
part of Ranjit Singh, from whom they brought letters and presents 
for Dowlat Rao Sindhia. At their audience a few days afterwards 
they presented the assignments; the letters were written one in 
Persian and the other in Hindi. I have not succeeded in discover- 
ing the contents of the latter, the former it appears was concluded 
in these terms ; 

“That suffering in his health as usual, he (Ranjit Singh) re- 
quested His Highness to send him a trustworthy physician to 
attend him; md having heard of the excellence of Deccany Horses, 
he would thank His Highness to send him some good ones. For 
the rest that he referred him to Bhim Rao’s communications.” 

3. At a subsequent audience a few days afterwards Sukha 
Singh (I undei'stand) stated on behalf of his principal. 
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“Tliat his master considermp with himself the occupation and 
embarrassment occasioned him by contmual disputes on account 
of Attock, and the hostile disposmon of its inhaDitants, was t hink 
mg of entermg mto terms with the Va2ar Fateh Khan, to whom 
he would restore Attock to be enabled to obtam the Ka shmir 
tribute, and effect the conquest of Multam That he bad therefore 
sent his Vakeel to Fateh Khan whose minister Godar Mull was 
come to Attock, while the Vazecr himself and the Kmg ivcrc 
marchmg from Kabul That until he knew the result of the 
negotiation he should employ himself m subdumg Akbar Khan, 
the Poonchwala, and others That Jodh Smgh’s brother had 
presented a horse and elephant and had b ee n well recavetL That 
the fortune of the British Government was at present predommant, 
on which account his master outwanily paid great respect to that 
Govemment, and recommends the same conduct to be observed by 
His Highness, and observes that if their respective Vakeels reside 
at each others courts, by keeping up cxjmmimicatioiis and the trans- 
mission of presents the relaaona berween them will be improved 
and BtrengtnenetL” 

4- The Vakeel was assured that cnquincs should be made for 
the Physiaan and Dukbuny horses, and of rcceivmg answers to his 
masters letters Upon S ukha Smgh's rednng, the Ministers were 
desired to present him with two hundred Rupee* and enter tainm ent. 

5 Dunng the mtermediatc penod the Vakeel has been con 
ftandy pressmg for repbes to his masier^s letters, that he may 
retum to the Punjao in conformity to the orders he has received 
from thence. His frequent appbcaQoiis have alwap been met, as 
all by procraatmaaon, until at length his 

exhausted he loaded his baggage with the resolution of gomg off 
without further delay Und^ these arcumstance* he was granted 
hii audience of leave and dismissed honourably, beanng letters and 
presents from Smdhia to his master, witb an assurance of His High 
ness B mtcntion of lookmg out for^ the Physiaan and some real g(^ 
Dcccany horses, which had been hitherto sought for without success. 
The letters for Ranjit Smgh I understand were likewise written m 
Persian and Hindi, 

6. The fore^mg account u the apparent history of this 
Vakeel s nussion his arrival to his dismissal With respect to 
any secret object and proceedmgs I have received suffiaent evidence 
to mducc me to give credit to Mr Metcalfe b statement and to be 
assured that pnvate commumcations have passed between the two 
Courts The object of both parties it would seem is to ebensh a 
mutual fnendsbip and mtimacy with a view to counteract any 
danger which may arise to either from the power of the Bntish 
Government- The nature of the relations they have established 
upon that ba*« of policy, as far as I have been able to discover, 
consists in general the engagements of mutual support m time of 
need, and m progress of me same policy, they agree to keep up a 
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constant and confidential intercourse. Hence they are in the hahit 
of communicating to each other freely the general posture of their 
respective foreign relation. 

7. I would not be imderstood to assert that they have ratified 
any specific terms of mutual obligation, but that the foregoing 
object is comprehended and expressed by the parties as the principal 
of their intercourse. His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council will not probably consider it an erroneous opinion, that a 
sense of apprehension has gone far in teaching the greater Native 
States the knowledge, in spirit if not no theory, of a balance of 
political interests throughout India. T-heir late endeavoms have 
evidently aimed at raising a counterpoise to British might by means 
of a League of their severally inferior powers ; but they do not 
reflect that the ordinary and natural tendency of such endeavours 
is to verify the fears, against which they thus think to secure them- 
selves. Nor do they consider that the force of their spell would be 
already dissolved before it had time to operate ; and when once 
dissolved that they are not gifted with the qualities, which might 
lead to its restoration, on the contrary that they would have to 
combat the prevalence of those very qualities, which would best 
tend to prevent its efficacious re-establishment. I allude to the 
effects of moral virtues which I think to be highly in favour of the 
British Government, that the alleged parties would be scantly 
endowed with those advantages; nor yet would they contend with 
the advantage of superior physical means. 

8. In my dispatch of the ist ultimo I described the affairs of 
this Court to be swayed by two distinct Councils, the one composed 
of the Regular Administration, the other of various characters. 
Foreign affairs and correspondence are chiefly directed by • the 
Counsels of the latter, who discover a strong propensity towards 
intrigue and clandestine transactions. The other party on the 
contrary dissuade from such Counsels as dangerous rather than 
useful. That I understand long ago advised the dismissal of the 
Lahore Vakeel on the ground of the present inutility of such inter- 
course, while the nature of the Mission would generate suspicion 
in the mind of the British authorities. Sindhia sometimes allows 
himself to be governed by the advice of one party, and sometimes 
by that of the other; he seems to have hesitated in this instance by 
which he should regulate his conduct towards the Vakeel. It is to 
he observed that Sindhia takes much interest in the accounts which 
he regularly receives of what passes in the Punj’ab. 

9. I shall transmit a copy of this dispatch to the Resident at 
Delhi with the view of enabling him to pursue his enquiries and 
observations with the assistance of the clue herein afforded. 


P.S. It appeared to me at first that the “Trustworthy Physi- 
cian” might have some analogy to the “Gwalior Physician” of 
Mh. Strachey’s dispatch of the 21st June 1815, but the context of 
the subsequent proceedings does not warrant the suspicion, that tli? 
two physicians are in any degree connected. 

66 
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Letter No 29, — The enclosure to this letter conUins luformatloii 
regarding the efforts of the Sindhla to conciliate the Rajput 
Chiefs, me condition of his own troops and Government, his 
attitude towards the Nagpur state and the latest irruption of 
the Pindanes, who during the three months ending lit Mav 
raided the Deccan os far as Mysore in the West to Raf- 
Mahmdry m the East 

From— IL CLOSE. RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA 

Tcw-HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF MOIRA, GOV 
ERNOR-GENERAL 

Gwahor, the gth May 1816 

My late dispatches mil have infonned your Excellency of the 
measures which have been contemplated here for the purpose of 
enabling the Raj^t state* to emancipate themselves from the con 
trol which Meer Xhan hag been for gomeame cndcavourmg to 
establish over them. 

3 The negotiaaons on their part with Smdhia and the rcccp- 
uon which their ovcrrurcs met with here were such as to induce 
Meer Xhan sometime ago to address a letter to Smdbia couched in 
conciliating terms and expressive of his anxiety to remove all source 
of disagreement between them He added by way of malong a 
greater tmpresaioa upon His Highness’s mind mat rus only object 
was to find means to maintam his troops and that this ought not to 
exate His Highness s jealousy as they might one day become of 
service to himselt To this an answer was lately sent saying that 
Meer Khan’s conduct m other quarters did not at all correspond 
with the profcs&ions which he thought proper to make here, that Hi* 
Highness had therefore little confidence m them and that if he was 
smcercly desirous of bnnging about a good understanding, it could 
only be done by his retiring from the j^jput states and by scrvmg 
Holkar s Government as a faithful servanL 

3 Before ffiis there appeared some reason to doubt Smdhia’s 
wish to sec Meer Khan's power , though it was natural 

enough that he should a partial reduction of it. but so 

vague, uncertam and variable are the views of this Government tha' 
It IS now doubtful whether its prmapal object is to over 

grown power of Meer Khan or merely advantage of the 

nmes to secure some pecuniary consideration for itsclfi Perhaps 
both may be combined and the actual march of the body of 
Infantry from thu pbcc which I have before mentioned, as having 
been put in a state of rcadmcis to move, is a proof of some 
more fixed dcterminaoon than unially pervades Smdhia* 
Council*. This seems the more probable from some mtellig 
cncc which has excited His Highness’s attention of certain over- 
turc* rerorted to have been made by the Rajah of Jaipore to the 
Bntuh Government, and he seems to have been to hi* 

present movement by the hope that if relieve thr Rajab. 
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the latter woLild not then be disposed to make any sacrifices to 
obtain our support. This surmise is supported by an intention 
which is now entertained of refraining from making any extra- 
vagant demands upon the Rajah at present and by the orders which 
I hear have been sent to Bapoo Sindhia to conciliate the Rajputs by 
every means in his power and not to discourage them by any con- 
duct which may interrupt the harmony that Sindhia wishes to 
preserve with them. If the Sindhia’s orders should not be obeyed, 
the Rajpoots may naturally distrust his intentions but in his inter- 
course with their Vakeels here, a great anxiety is sho^vn to con- 
vince them of his sincerity in relieving them, and no measure is so 
likely to produce that cfiect as the marcli of the troops which has 
just taken place. 

4. With such an appearance of a resolution on His Highness’s 
part to assist the Rajputs, his object may be obtained without actual- 
ly coming to extremities witli Meer Khan who probably may not 
consider himself equal to die double object of subduing the Jaipore 
Government which appears to be acting widi some show of steadi- 
ness just now, and at the same time to resist the Army under 
Bappooji Sindhia, whicli uith the reinforcement now sent from 
hence, with the proposed junction of Jeswant Rao Bhow, and with 
the addition of a body of horse and foot which somedme ago left 
the Jodhpur service and has been negotiating for its employment 
by this Government, which nominally at least amount to a consider- 
able number. Under Meer Klian’s present distresses, (having been 
forced by the mutiny of his own Army to fly to Rajah Bahadur’s 
Camp and place himself under the protecrion of his Infantry and 
Guns) nothing but some signal success of his own or some extraordi- 
nary supineness on the part of his enemies can ever enable him to 
maintain his ground and he may therefore redre leaving the field 
open to Sindhia who will then be at liberty to regulate his proceed- 
ings according to the disposition which he finds prevalent in the 
Jaipore Durbar. 

5. If Sindhia really believes the Rajah likely to be impelled by 
Meer Khan’s invasion to solicit your Lordship’s protection, he will 
probably feel strongly interested in compelling Mner Khan to retire 
from that country, even though he should not have the spirit to 
force him to abandon his claims upon the other Rajput states. 
The employment of Bapoojee Sindhia on this service is thought here 
to militate against there being any serious design of acting with 
energy against Meer Khan, as there has always appeared a good 
understanding between them in consequence of a curious inter- 
marriage between their families but His Highness may nevertheless 
hope to intimidate Meer Khan by this show of vigor in the first 
instance and after to procure from the Rajput\states some indemni- 
fication for his present exertions of which no doubt great merit and 
■use will be made in establishing a ground for future claims and 
extortion. Some offers of money have already been made by both 
the states of Jodhpore and Jaipore, but the negotiations on this head 
have not as I learn been yet brought to any specific termination. 
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6. Occasional meetings have taken place of late between the 
Rajah of Nagpur’s Vakeel and DowJat Rao Sindhia’s ministers, but 
they do not appear to have had any obj^ beyond the usual expreii- 
sions of feeling consequent upon the Kajah’s death- letters bon-> 
ever have been prepared by Highness which mark that degree 
of interest which the late events at Nagpur might naturally be 
supposed to excite in the durbar. Both SinAia and Hindu 
Rao Ghatgay have written I understand to the present Rajah as well 
as to Appa Sahib recommending in strong terms to the former that 
he should adhere to the principles and follow in the steps of his 
father and to the latter that he should unite ivith his consent in 
preserving a spirit of unanimity amongst the Ministers and ofiBcers 
of Government, and that he should in aU things act irith the knowl- 
edge and concurrence of his sovereign. The present form of the 
administration at Nagpur, is what has been considered here as most 
natural from the first, besides being thought the best adopted for 
the general interests of the Maharana states from whence it is clear 
that no suspicion whatever has yet been entertained of the views 
which are ascribed to Appa Sahib. When however they do become 
known, His Highness must certainly regard them with pain and 
regret and he vvill therefore in all probabdity endeavour to thwart 
them by every exerdon of secret intrigue. In the meandme I am 
assured that no letters have as yet g6ne from hence except those 
already stated. As a measure of decency and conciliadon, two or 
three horses have lately been accepted by Dowlat Rao Sindhia 
W'hich arrived from Nagpur sometime ago but were until now look- 
^ upon (or pretend^ to be so) as presents very unworthy of the 
Mjah m send or His Highness to receive. By this appearance of 
nissatiafacQon I suppose His Highness only meant to arrogate a tone 
of superiority which he has cometimes been accustomed to do in his 
rransactions with that state. 

^ 7. A^unts have arrived here of the return of the Pindaiis to 
their usual stations from their late successful irruption into the 
souths provinces. Their procecdingi have exdted no kind of 
uncasinc» or concord here, and it wifi not fail to strike your Lord- 
ship, arm^t the different objects which at present divide the atten- 
Government how utterly regardless it shows itself of the 
omduct of those freebooters who always find a certain asylum 
within Its territories, I have received no p^cular accounts of them 
myself as yet, except that they brought off with them two European 
thuoners on their return, a report which has been conveyed to me 
from different quarters. I have in consequence taken an opportu- 
nity of cxpM*ciiip "^the durbar my expectations for their cruarge- 
m^t, and in doipg ^ j hope I have only antidpated your Lord- 
ship 8 wishes. T^ere is a party of Pindaris as your Lord- 
ship already kno,^; 

serving with Baptiste at Raghogarh and their 
numb^ are to he increased, now that the main bodies of 

them ha\T rego^,^ the Nerbudda, By my accounts from the 
s'ttack appears to have Ijot meditated on the Rajah 
or Isagpur’f possessions by Chectoo on account of the unsettled 
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State of Government which he supposed must be due to the 
death of the late Rajah. With this view he endeavoured to engage 
Muzhar Buksh in his plans, but the latter replied that he could 
not join him in such an expedition because of his being already 
under an engagement to his followers to Baptiste. Notwith- 

standing such open occurrences an attempt is I understand here 
made to veil these iniquitous proceedings by the shallow artifice 
of sending an order to Baptiste not to employ those freebooters. 

8. I will not trespass on your Lordship’s time by recounting 
the pecuniary difficulties, the mutinies and the numerous embarrass- 
ments to winch this Government continues to be subject, any fur- 
ther than to say that some of the principal Sillehdars have been on 
the eve of leaving the service and that the prospect of their quitting 
it has obliged the minister to issue some money to the troops. That 
Sindhia’s Battalions under Major Mohan Singh near Ujjain have 
been for sometime in a state of open mutiny, have cast off all con- 
trol and are now plundering the surrounding country, and that 
Jeswant Rao Bhow was lately compelled to escape from his Army 
and throw himself into a fort in Mewar leaving the troops un- 
certain how to act without a leader and in a state of the utmost 
confusion and disorder. These outrages however wiD of course 
cease as they have often done before, on the appHcation of some 
temporary remedies; their frequent recurrence only shows how the 
dangerous principles of predatory war are fostered and kept alive 
under the loose associations of which the Marhatta Government on 
this part of India are composed. 

9. I was about to close this dispatch when I received accoimts 
of the Pindarics from the Southward. They are of no importance 
further than as they show the rumours that are circulated through- 
out the country and may enable your Excellency to judge of the 
effect which may be produced by them. From Bhopal it is said 
that on the return of the Luhbur from the Southward they were 
attacked and pursued by a Regiment of Cavalry, that several of the 
Pindarics were killed, that many more escaped with their plunder 
and that about 50 men were taken prisoners. From Seronze, it is 
stated, that the followers of the three principal leaders Namdar 
Khan, Cheetoo and Muzhar Buksh crossed the Nerbudda together 
on their march to the southward; that they passed down near 
Asseer, and pursued their march by Burhanpore and Aurangabad. 
That moving down nearly midway between Poona and Hyderabad 
(leaving the first 8 marches to the right and the latter to marches to 
the left) they passed near Mirritch and through Shanoor Bancapoor 
where they plundered ivith success but carried off nothing but gold, 
silver and the richest cloths ; that they thence proceeded to Sonda 
Bednore where they likeivise procured a good deal of plunder of 
the same kind and moved on several marches towards Seringa- 
patam, meeting Mth no opposition whatever from the inhabit- 
ants of the country. That on their remm they fell in with some 
English battalions between the Toombuddra and the Kistna when 
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an Action ensued m which many were killed on both sides , that 
they then swept the coimtry in a line passing by Hyderabad, 
Masuhpatam kajahmundry and Sicacole, and that from within 
4 coss of the ocean they turned their course towards Ninnal and 
passmg up between Amiaon and Sewnce on the Sinnagar Road 
they recrossed the Nerbudda at Babyc Bangra and re-entered their 
cantonments on the and of Jumaoosaunec or the ist of May, 
after an of three months which they had 

this bold expedmonf 


letter No. 30. — In the enclosure to this letter addressed to the 
Governor-General, Qose narrates his discossions with 
Atmaism about the attitude of the Smdhia in respect of the 
Pindarics, the possibility of a treaty of the British with 
Jaipur, and the exploit of the Raja Jai Singh of Raghogariu 

From— R. CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA, 

To— R. JENKINS RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwahor, loth June 1815 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your mformation 
the enclosed copy of my dispatch 01 the 8th instant to the 
Governor-General. 


Gwahor, June 8th 1816. 

To— HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF MOffiA, K. 

governor-general. 

My Lord, 

A day or two ago I requested that Atma Ram Pandit would 
visit me as 1 wished to communicate with him on some pomts of 
minor consequence on which it was necessary I shoidd know 
Dowlat Rao Smdhia'i determination. 

2 Some of them arc of too little moment to trouble your 
Excellency with but I first called his attention to the Europeans 
(bemg Bntiflh subjects^ who arc m the Maharajahs service and 
1 requested to know whether His Highness had taken any steps 
regardmg thar dismisnon smee my last coramumcation to the 
durbar I mis urged 1 said to recall this subject to his attention 
notwithstandmg the disposition which had already been shown 
'o meet your Lordship s cxpectaaons, from a report I had received 
of another European having very lately been entertained by 
Baptisic. Annaxam said that His Highness had given orders m 
conformity to my first application, but that be understood there 
were only a few Armenians or one or two Dutchmen m the service 
who he hmted had done nothing to deserve reprehension, he 
begged however as he had done before, that I w^d point out the 
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obnoxious persons that the necessary step might he taken regard- 
ing them ; the notoriety of the fact I had stated, was I said such 
as to render any discussion upon it perfectly unnecessary, that if 
I were to send people into Baptiste’s Camp I could then indeed 
name individuals, but that it was not for me to point out this or 

that man, as that I required would be effected by a sincere 

desire on His Higlmess’s part to observe that clause of the Treaty of 
Surjee Anjangaon which had hitherto been so completely over- 
looked by him ; Atmaram said that it was His Highness’s inten- 
tion to discharge from his service all those to whom I had allowed. 
Had I mentioned the names of tlie persons of the description who 
are in the service of this Government means might be found of 
evading my request. I have therefore preferred stating the ques- 
tion generally at first, reserving to myself the of being 

more particular hereafter as occasion may require. 

3. Atma Ram afterwards observed at his own account, that 
nothing determinate had been ascertained regarding the English 

with the Pindarics; he assured me, however, that the 

necessary enquiries were in forwardness, but His Highness wished 
to say nothing on the subject until he was certain of the fact of 
there being such prisoners and of their release. My own enqui- 
ries on that head have not been successful as yet, what I have 
heard being only sufficient to keep up suspicion without leading 
to any satisfactory conclusion. 

4. I took occasion to observe to Atmaram that as he had 

'mtroduced the mention of Pindarics I could not but notice the 
prevalent reports here of some bodies of them having again re- 
turned south of the Nerbudda and gone by Burhanpore; 

that no notice whatever has to be taken here of their proceedings 

and that amazed at the Maharajah’s supineness in 

nothing to restrain them. I observed on the short 

sighted policy of His Highness whose it did not become 

to confine his views to the day; that he ought to adopt 

some measures which should tend to the future respectability and 
permanency of. his government. Atma Ram as usual readily 
admitted all this and talked of the British Government’s propos- 
ing some plan of action against the Pindarics, but I pointed out 
how imreasonable such an expectation was, saying that all the 
neighbouring states looked towards Sindhia to suppress an evil 
that took its rise within his own territories, and that seeing how 
difficult it was of execution to this Government it had long been 
a matter of surprise to me that no advances had been made by 
His Highness to obtain the co-operation of the British Govern- 
ment, particularly as your Lordship’s favourable disposition 
towards His Highness was well knoivn by the many proofs which 
Sindhia had received of it. 

5. Atmaram observed that, the Maharajah had in his oivn 
rnind formed the resolution of acting with effect against the 
Pindarics and had in conversation thronn out hints of his desire 
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that while he should stop up the ehats on this side of the Ncr- 
budda, we should do so on the omer. I asked him however of 
what possible use such a temporary and partial expedient could 
be, which in fact would be found to leave the Pind^es as much 
at liberty as ever. He then said in an indistinct manner that the 
plan I Md recommended had not escaped His Highness’s con- 
templation, but that he waa both to come forward as his plans 
were not yet ripe and that if once references were made to your 
Lordship and His Highness should afterwards find that he (xnild 
not act with all the prompdtude required of him, his situation 
would be very awkward. His Higlmcss I admitted ought un- 
doubtedly to give the subject all the deliberation it requir^ but 
that he should come to some decided resolution as without a 
knowledge of his wishes it was impossible for your Lordship to 
meet them. That at present the Maharajah seemed to nave 
formed none and that in the meantime while matters remained 
in thdr present condition the Pindarics mi^ht repeat their inroads 
indefinitdy. After a pause, Anna Ram said that one of Sindhia’* 
plans was to resume me grants held by the Pindarics and to sieze 
their leaders in which (contrary to the expectation of many) he 
had before completely succeeded and that the Pmdaries would 
then be obliged to disperse and retire from the field; but I said 
that I looked for no such consequence as he seemed to expect from 
that measure, and that such a plan would I was persuaded be 
attended with rust as little benttt as it was formerly; that the 
Pindanes would be left exactly where they were, that nothing was 
to hinder their appointing new leaders if their old ones were 
seized, and that tneir resentment would only be made the keener 
by such usage. That this would be of no consequence if His 
Highness were not prepared to follow up the blow, but that I 
greatly doubted his ability to do so. Atmaram said all thiH was 
very true, and on his remarking how much His Highness’s terri- 
tories suffered in common with others- I admitted the fact but 
said that it only afforded an additional argument why His High- 
ness should not court the assistance of others to bring about a 
settlement of the country. 

6. Atmaram said the matter should be taken into scrioul 
consideration, but I do not expect that the discourse I have relat- 
ed atUI produce any effect upon Smdhia's mind . . far at 

least as to mm his attention seriously towards the Pindarics. The 
result of it may in other respects be good as pointing directly at 
the grot objea of your Lordship’s present measures, with which 
Sincmia cannot fail pmscutly of perceiving its connection and the 
tendency of it I should hope would then be rather to dissipate any 
apprehensions which the sudden and unexpected disclosure of 
your Lordship’s plans might otherwise give rise to. I do not by 
this observation mean to refer to Jaipur where common report has 
prematurely exated Smdhia's fears, Atmaram by His Hipb- 
nesi’s du^ons opened that subjea to me by observing that & 
Maharajah was become somewhat solicitous in consequence of 
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assemble a body of troops, but Baptiste has been written to in 
terms of encouragement, and is told not to be dis m ayed at the 
sudden calamity. 

’ 9. If the Rajah should pursue bis success wth the same pru- 

dence and courage that led to it, he may give a severe sbodc to this 
Government by nnsing an cflicicnc body of troops and by stimulat- 
ing ail the discontented Zamindars of the country to join him and 
throw off all dependence on their oppressors, something of this 
kind seems to oe apprehended but the independence of the 
prinapality of Kctchcnvara ought 10 be the least reward of Rajah 
Jaisingh's perseverance and intrepidity. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 
R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 


Letter No. 31,— The enclomre copy of his letter to the Govemor- 
Gen^il, throws U^ht on the military dispositions of the 
Sindhia, the acdvides of Raja Jai Singh who had captured 
Shahpor, the siege of Raghc^h undertaken by Batiste, 
the failure of Bapooji Sindhia m Rajputana and Meer Rhan^s 
operations in Jaipur. 

Faoii— R CLOSE RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA 

Tt>— R JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR 

Gwalior, aist June 1816. 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your information the 
enclosed copy of my dispatch of this date to tne Governor-General. 


Gwalior, June aist, 1816. 
T0--HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF MOIRA, K.G., 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Mv Loro, 


The result of the sensation lately produced here by the capture 
of Soopoor has been a feeble effort to detach a body of troops from 
bcncc for the purpose of acting against Rajah Jal Smgh whilst 
Bapdjtc conceiving his honour and character to be concerned in 
prosecuting the conquest of Raghogarh continues to press the sicec 
of that place, ^ ^ 


a. Sindhia after a deliberation of ten days has at length paid 
up son^ of bu troops and prevaUed upon them to imuxb undw 
^ymd Rao Nana, brother of Malhar Bhow BuLihcc. He is I 
lKlie\c a roan of no character and he is to aa only a subordinate 
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part under the Armenian Aratoon whom Baptiste has detached to- 
wards Soopoor with two Battalions, a few hundred Sillehdar horse 
and a body of loo Pindarics. Pie is to be joined also by 2 corps of 
Infantry from Mahva. The force from hence when completed is 
not to exceed twelve hundred horse, about eight hundred In- 
fantry and 8 or 10 Guns. The Corps of Infantry which left this 
(place) early last month to joint the Corps of Sindhia also received 
orders to take the direction of Soopoor, but I am credibly inform- 
ed that Bapoojec Sindhia’s oflkcrs who were with 

exerted themselves so successfully in persuading the men to 
neglect those orders, that they have kept to their original pur- 
poses and have proceeded on to Ajmer. Under such a system of 
discordancy and insubordination where every chief pursues his 
own interests with impunity without regard to that of the State, 
little is to be expected from any exertions which Sindhia can 

make for the support of his government or the due 

of his authority. 

3. Much of this is to be imputed to His Plighness himself, 
who in a case at the present which is universally believed deeply 
to affect the reputation of his power would not furnish the supplies 
necessary to conduct this expedition. Whether he can do so or not 
is a question tvhich might perhaps involve a long enquiry into the 
financial department of his Government, but from what I have 
observed, a sordid wish to make the best bargain with his 
troops and to engage them to serve him with the least possible 
expense to himself, has superseded every sentiment of indignation 
at the disgrace which he has just suffered, I believe His 
Highness to possess the means of acting a more decisive part, but 
that he has been influenced on this as on other occasions, by the 
reluctance so prevalent amongst the Native states, occasioned per- 
haps by a strong sense of the poverty or precariousness of their 
resources and of the facility with which revolutions have at aU 
times been effected in most Asiatic Governments, to part with the 
treasures they are accustomed to hoard up as a precaution against 
the last extremity of emergency and distress. 

4. Rajah Jai Singh has in die mean dme been strengthening 
himself in Soopoor, and is employing the treasures which so pro- 
videntially fell into his hands, in collecting a considerable body of 
men from all quarters; he has proposed to relinquish that place if 
Sindhia or rather Bapdste (to whom all the arrangements for the 
present service appear to be left as being the person most interested 
in their, success and the most capable of direedng them) will restore 
the fort which he took a few months ago by reducing Raghogarh 
dr of ever molesting the Rajah hereafter. It is even said that Jai 
Singh has required that Sindhia should consent to the admission of 
the British Government as a guarantee to the engagements he may 
enter into but a deaf ear has hitherto been turned to all such pro- 
posals and it is resolved that Baptiste shall push his present opera- 
tions widi vigour, and after he shall have succeeded (of which he 
himself expresses his confidence) that he shall coUect all his force 
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at Soopoar and if necessary iay «icgc to the fort The BOSon 
however for protracted operanonB, and if Jai 

Smgh continues to act with the same epint with which he ha* 
commenced, the rams would come much in aid of his mode of 
warfare. 

5 The public opmion is indicated by a general appear 
ance of satisfcictiou at the difficulties m which Government 
has now become involved, and it 15 commonly thought that 
the late event could never have happened had not the Rajah of 
Raghogarh been insagatcd by other* mot ventured to 

appear m the tnuisacnons suspiaoni fall upon Rana 

Z^m Smgh whose Vakeels urge the 7^1 and fidchty with whicli 
he ha* on many occasions served Smdhia, to contradict the reflec- 
tion now cast upon hinL It present^ a Btrong feature m the 
character of Smdhia’s proceedings, iliat at a amc when those 
suspiaons were at their height (and they have not yet subsided) 
he wrote to Zalim Smgh to acsirc he would reinforce the troop* 
under Aratoon by two Battalion* and horac from his own Army , 
the reply with every profession of good will and obedience was 
that a* £U8 attennoQ was »o much engrossed by the mamage of 
the Rajah of Oudypoor which 1* now solemnizing at Kota, he must 
be excused for the present os all his troops includmg those already 
with Baposte and mth Holkar were amply engaged, but that he 
would endeavour to scud some nasistaoce *0 tlut it should amvo 
at Soopoor as soon as the troops from hence. The Akhhars from 
Holkar* Camp announce that the Rajah of Raghogarh’s Vakeel 
there was publidy complimented on the ipint and address lately 
displayed by his master 

6. The capture of Soopoor may not m itself appear to be an 
event of any great moment, but it denvc* importance from tlic 
influence ii na* produced on the nunds of people m this part of the 
country where this sudden reverse of fortune after a long course 
of success, seems to be regarded as an Omen of some great and 
fortunate chanro aflectme the mtcrcsts of all the petty states m 
this neighbourhood. These expectations may vanish if Bapfasre 
should succeed at Raghogarh ana should then be able to bring the 
whole of his force and tram to the siege of Soopoor, but Sinmua’s 
Government inll probably m the mean time be exposed ro eomc 
difficulucs, and at all events \ti11 not have leisure to turn its atten- 
tion to other quarter*, 

7 Since my bst address to your Excellency, Bapoojee 
ha* returned toirards Aimer havmg almost cnniely failed m the 
purpose for which he left iL Raj^ Man Smgh was so much dis- 
satisfied at his proceedings, that his rcmaimng in advance ira* no 
longer safe, what lu* next raovemenu wU be must be uncertam bur 
they probably mil not be attended mth any more important con 
»cnuenccs than the last, Mccr Khan continues with his Army 
before Jaiporc, frajuent acnon* have taken place benreen the divi- 
sions of both anrnc* separately to one another, with 
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various success. A heavy cannonade is repeated every day and 
some lives are lost on both sides but the accounts received here 
arc not sufliciently minute to enable one to pronounce upon the 
probable issue of these events. 

] have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. CLOSE, 

Resident. 

Letter No. 32. — ^The enclosure to this letter throws light on the 
situation of affairs within Sindhia’s dominions and the man- 
ner in which Sindhia is managing them. 

From— R. CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— R. TRNKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwalior, 8th September 1816. 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your information the 
enclosed copy of my dispatch of the 7th instant to the Governor- 
General. 

Gwalior : 

7 th September 1816. 

To— HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF MOIRA, K.G., 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency has already been informed of the surrender 
of Raghogarh and of its occupation by Zalim Singh's troops. The 
Garrison appears to have been reduced to great want and to have 
been no longer capable of holding out, notwithstanding the hopes 
of relief that were given by Rajah Jai Singh and the efforts he made 
to alleviate their distress. 

3. After leaving Soopoor as is mentioned in my last dispatch 
and pursuing for a little time what appeared to be some trivial and 
momentary objects, he suddenly made his appearance in the vicinity 
of Raghogarh and for some days it was expected that he would 
make an attack on Sindhia’s troops, and under cover of it throw 
a convoy of supplies which he had taken with him, into the fort. 
He appears however to have been afraid to risk .an assault on 
Baptiste’s Camp, and to have again retired without accomplishing 
his purpose, still keeping sufficiently near however to threaten his 
enemies and to render their situation very uneasy. To add to 
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Baptutc’s embarrassments, many of the Zammdars of the country 
tooL advantage of hia situation to reduce or mtbhold their 
usual payments and to exate disturbances throughout the 
country by covertly craploymg parties of horse to plunder the 
villages and mrcmipt his communications and m these difficulties 
he had been forced to make sonic very unwelcome demands upon 
the Government for money, which had given a hand to his 
enemies to raise a clamour against him m the Durbar 

3 To prevent too great a despondent, however, and to guard 
against Baptiste's making a saennee of His Highness's mtcrests 
through discontent or rcacncmcnt, fair words had been used to- 
wards him and some money was promised to him as soon as His 
Highness’s finnnnal arrangerncnu would allow of it, but Baptiste 
was well aivare of the character of the Government and of the arts 
used m the Durbar to placr reliance on the promises which had 
been made to him and he had therefore threatened if something 
was not soon done for his relief, to abandon Smdbia's mterests 
enoxely and to make his own terms with Rajah Jai Smgh 
for the release of his son and the recovery of Soopoor The nego- 
tiation for that purpose had been rcncivcd with Jaismgh, through 
the mediation of the Government of though without 

any great appearance of but m the mean time the 

extreme pressure of the Garrison forced the Ram who was m the 
fort to offer a capitulation by which she admitted the Kota troops 
on condition of her bong safely conducted with all who might 
choose to accompany her, to the Rajah's camp and that stipulation 
ivas faithfully performed on the ist instant by the Kota Vakeel 
Negonanons for the surrender of Soopoor ana of Batiste's son 
on the basis*of rcstormg the fort of j^ghogarh, arc 1 imdcrstand 
soil gomg on, but it is difficult to conjecture how they will tcrmi 
natc. 

4 * Whilst those transactions were passing at Raghogarh a 
sharp contest occurred between the troops assembled at Manpoor 
and those left by Jai Smgh in possession of Soopoor 'The latter 
ir IS said were on their march to siezc a small fort at a hrde di*- 
tanc^ when their mtenaons were discovered by Smdhia's Comman- 
der A party was sent to mtercept them and a battle ensued which 
was so wdl contested that many were killed on both aides. It is 
not very clear inth whom the victory lay as both parties seem to 
have been glad to retire from the field. 

5 The stand which has been made by the RaAogarh Chief, 
(although m the end he will probably be subdued) and all the 
orcunutanccs ihowmg to what a low ebb Smdhia’s power is reduced 
Formerly when this army was kept m constant moDon it was the 
terror of its neighbours, for even with the most pacific dispou- 
nom Smdhia could seldom move mto any country Without the in- 
^bitanti bemg exposed to c\cry speaes of mischief and violence 
from the heennous habits of his army There certainly have been 
occasions on which a surpnsmg degree of control has been eicrdscd 
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over the troops when Sindliia has had powerful interest to restrain 
them, hut when there was no such predominant feeling, fire and 
devastation used often to be the lot of the villages and me cultiva- 
tion. The diminution at least of these excesses has been one happy 
effect of the change that has taken place in the habits of this Gov- 
ernment, for the last five years, and of the visible alteration which 
has followed in His Highness’s personal character since he fixed 
his residence at Gwalior, whilst it continued to be His Highness’s 
policy to move himself at the head of his army and to be always 
in die field. He gave a loose to those habits of dissipation which 
a long residence in a camp is often found to produce. He was 
excessively negligent of public affairs, so that his ministers could 
seldom prevail on him to give any attention to them, but on the other 
hand he was found of personal exertion which he showed by indulg- 
ing in field sports to a degree of activity seldom found amongst the 
natives of India; on those occasions as well as in his more private 
hours he used to be attended by a set of abandoned favourites who 
employed every art of low and contemptible buffoonery for his 
amusement; and the scenes that were reported to be exhibited at 
such times are not fit to be described. I learn he has changed his 
mode of life, however, by remaining in a fixed station, and in con- 
sequence perhaps of sobriety and the change which is wrought by 
time (Sindhia being now near forty years of age) a great alteration 
has taken place in his manners and habits. He attends much more to 
public business than he used to do, and sometimes complains in his 
turn of the want of industry and application in his ministers. Many 
of his low companions have been obliged to leave him, and although 
from the turn of his mind he sometimes indulges in a levity that 
is unbecoming his station, he does not pass his hours in tlreir society 
as formerly nor do those vvho remain presume as they used to do 
upon the familiarity to which he admitted them. As his character 
has thus acquired a greater degree of steadiness than before, his 
love of pleasure and of personal activity has diminished; and he 
is now much more fond of his ease than when I was formerly in 
his camp. If occasions were to arise that urgently required exer- 
tion his former activity might return, but I imagine he would not 
yield to them without reluctance. The cares of Government of 
course occasion him many disquietudes; stiU however he shows no 
inclination to throw the whole management of his affairs into the 
hands of any individual minister as formerly, although there often 
seems to be a struggle between his conviction of the necessity of 
attending to them himself and the natural indolence of his mind 
which frequently consigns them to neglect. 

6. The decline of His Highness’s power is not unfrequently the 
subject of conversation in the Durbar and numerous expedients are 
resorted to, to support its fallen reputation, a understanding witli 
the Gurkha Vakeel, enquiries about the Napalese negotiations with 
the Chinese Government, and the holding out encouraging expecta- 
tions from this quarter; besides a correspondence with Ran jit Singh 
and with the Rajah of Bharatpur, the' reception of a Vakeel from 
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the latter as well aa o£ another person who baa styled hiimclf an 
accredited agent from Lucknow, and the appomunent 

of Hindoo Rao Ghatgay to- of a large force, arc all amongn 
the devices made use of to keep alive a falM impression of Smdbia’s 
power and ascendancy, and some of these I have reason to beheve 
arc intended as a counterpoise lo the mesent mihtary appearances, 
on our Western frontier, and to meet the report which arc circulat 
cd as ivell m Holkar’s Camp as here of your Lordship’s determina- 
tion to undertake some deaaivc measures against the ihndancs and 
to call upon Smdhia and Holkar to cooperate in your designs. 

7 It IS proper I should acquaint your Lordship that on the 
aoth of last month 1 received from His Highness an invitation to 
be present at the cclcbrauon of the Janma Ashtami, that bemg a 
compliment usually paid to the Resident every year at the stated 
Hi-,nnnn Bcforc I wcQt to thc Duxbar, however. At manun Pandit 
came to me and renewed the quesnon which was formerly brought 
forward to Mr Stracbey, concerning Hindu Rao claims 

to thc possession of Caugul which were conceived to have been 
unjustly set aside. I bn^y stated thc circumstances of that trans- 
acaon as they came to my knowlcd^ at Poona- I said thc judg 
ment passed upon u was not a hasty one, more than a year having 
elapsed before it ivas pronounced by Mr Elphinstone, that Hindu 
Rao Ghatgay muse all along have been perfectly mformed of what 
was pasamg, and that although be did not attend himself, I knew 
that his cause had been advocated with suffiaent eamotnea# by 
others that all that could be urged for him was fairly heard, but 
that tus flnima were found to be groundless and that it was a 
mistake to imagmc that a deasion which had been so dehberatcly 
passed would now be reversed I said that I ima gined all this 
must already have been well known m thc durbar, and that I could 
only impute the revival of thc subject now, to the mvctcratc habit 
of the Marbattas never to rclmquish rlmma which had once been 
advanced, but if permitted, to renew them contmually and thus 
to gratify their desire of keeping disputes perpetually ahve. I re 
marked that nothmg was more calculated than such a course of 
proccedmg to generate thc most unfavourable suspiaons, that I 
felt It my duty once for all to declare to him that thc present 
de m a n d would never be admitted, and that I therefore hoped Jt 
would not be repeated This was urged on my part with temper 
and someumes even with good humour 

8 When I proceeded to His Highness’s dwelling m thc even 
mg I was no sooner seared than Atmaram Pandit came to me and 
^d tlut on enquuy tonce he left me m thc mormng he found that 
been misinformed on thc subject of our conversation, and 
that he now believed that what I had said upon it was perfectly 
^iTcct. He concluded by requesting, I would not allow what 
bad passed to leave any unfavourable expression on my mmd, and 
said he ivould next day fumuh me mth a wnuen statement, but 
without cMlaining what was to be the subject of it. I have 
•mcc heard no more cither of Hindu Rao's claims, or of the nro- 
miscd memorandum- As His Highness is accustomed to assinc 
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a reserved deparimcat towards the Resident, little conversation 
passed during my visit. Bapoo Chintnavees however by His High- 
ness’s desire made many very particular enquires concerning your 
Lordship’s movements, which i answered in the same manner as 
1 formerly had the honour to report. 

9. Bapoojee Sindhia tliough he continued to- negotiate with 
the Jaipur minister, has lately marched to\vards Jodhpore to take 
advantage of some divisions which threatened to arise m that Gov- 
ernment. Sindhia has been urged to recall his troops, but although 
they marched without his leave. His Highness shows no disposi- 
tion towards them, satisfied probably tvith any scheme by 
which they may be supported without disturbing him widi incon- 
venient demands which he could not satisfy. There have not 
as yet been any distijict reports regarding the future probable move- 
ments of the Pindarics, but intelligencers have lately returned to 
some of their camps who had been sent to explore the Guzerat 
frontier and the chiefs have renewed their demands upon Sindhia 
for an increase of territory, alledged that unless they are complied 
with they cannot restrain tlieir followers. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. CLOSE, 

Resident. 


Letter No. 33. — ^The enclosure to this letter a copy of what the 
Resident wrote to Governor-General, reports that the Resident 
had been trying to impress on the Government of the Sindhia 
the evil consequences of allowing the Pindaries live in the 
Sindhia's dominions and of the reluctance of Sindhia to sup- 
press them. 

From— R, CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDFIIA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwalior, 19th September 1S16. 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your information the 
’ enclosed copy of my dispatch of this date to the Secretary to Gov- 
ernment in the Polidcal Department. 


To— JOFIN ADAM, ESQUIRE, SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Sm, 

Having heard from Mr. Jenkins that reports in circulation of 
the Pindanes 'being employed in preparation to cross the Nerbudda 
and renew their irruptions into the Southern countries, the occa- 
sion seemed favourable for repeating my representations to this 
Government and on the 17th instant I sent for Atmaram Pandit 
for that purpose. 

68 ' ' 
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a I told him that I had heard of the intentions of the Pmd 
ones to renew their mcuiwons to the Southward for which they 
were now said to be preparmg That I begged he would inform 
His Highness of this arcumstance who would no doubt see the 
necessity of preventmg it. That if His Highness intended to avoid 
the reproaches of ah his neighbours he ccrtainlv would do eo, 
that fms was expected of him as the Pmdanes lived with then 
famihes m his dommion, and always found refuge m them after 
tVipir plundcnng expeditions, that the whole world therefore look- 
ed upon them as dependents of His Highness’s and that they 
themselves openly professed their obedience to Smd hi a and asked 
for, and recaved lus orders That I mentioned this to mve His 
Highness an opportumty if he pleased of averting from him the 
displeasure of ah the neighbouring states by puttmg a stop to the 
deigns of the Pmdanes, and that it now remamea with mm to 
fohow what course he thought best. 

3- I remarked that I had twice spoken at some length upon 
this subject, and had suggested what appeared to me the only 
eSectual mode for His Highness to adopt, but that it seemed 
to have made no impression oa Smdhia's mmd and that I was 
now qmte at a loss to conjecture what steps His Highness meant to 
take m fhm important quesaon. 

4- Atmaram said be would state ah I had said to him , he 
observed from himself that it was only on account of some press- 
mg orcumscances which prevented the Maharajah givmg his 
undivided actcntioa to the subject, that an answer had not been 
Tctumcd to my former communications, and the subjection of the 
Pmdanes to Smdhia's authonty, Atmaram said it was wcU knovm 
to what degree it mtended and very httle discnmmation was 
shown by them m their plunder as they spared His Highness no 
more thnn others. I adirutted that Smdhia suffered some partial 
mischief as must be expected from the residence of a large body 
of freebooters m his tcmtoncs, but I demed that the plunder 
earned m his dominions bore any comparison to the ravages com- 
mitted m other countnes, I likewise assented m some ifegrcc to 
the msmuation of their mdcpcndcncc and said that tf>^ 
entirely owmg to His Highness himurlf, who should never 
have suffered the Pmdanes to become so formidable to and 
might long ago have prevented it. The task I added though now 
somewhat most difficult ^vas still to he performed, hut if neglected 
as hitherto I had htdc doubt that by and by Smdhia would loose 
all power of controUmg them. 

5 I trust that the language I employed on this occasion will 
be considered ns strong as I was authorized to use. apint 

of my mstniraons. I do not expect any favourable result from 
the efforts which have been made to persuade Smdhia to sohat 
our aid against the Pmdanes but it may be proper that I should 
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seek an opportunity of bringing the subject forward in His High- 
ness’s | presence, so as to let him perceive the importance that is 
attacli^ed to it and to show in a more conspicuous light the 
modei\ation of His Lordship’s views, whicli can afterwards leave 
no excuse to this Government if it should fail to exert itself for 
the suppression of an evil, so generally and loudly complained of. 
In my letter to you oE the 25th April I had the honour to state 
my opinion that in all probability no advances would be made by 
this Government unless the dangerous consequences of declining 
to employ its exertions were distinctly pointed out to it, and it 
now further appears to me from all the circumstances which have 
since forced themselves upon my attention, tliat although it may 
employ some partial expedients, nothing decisive or permanent 
can ever be expected from the reluctance and imbecility of its 
measures unless the Briush Government should assume the direc- 
tion of any operations that may be undertaken against those free- 
booters. It should be slow to advance this opinion, did I not con- 
ceive that the whole tenor of the proceedings and conduct of this 
Government fully justified it, and that it was amply supported by 
the numerous details which for a scries of years have been com- 
municated to Government from this Residency. 

6. From the 4th and 5th paragraphs of my dispatches to the 
Governor-General numbers 5 and 8, His Lordship will have per- 
ceived the desire that has been shown here to ascertain the precise 
in tendons of the British Government. This has probably been 

with a view Sindhia to regulate his conduct, and 

proceedings to our views. If he saw that Ave would be sadsfied with 
his co-operation without imposing any unpleasant, restraint upon 
him, in all likelihood he would readily co-operate with our pro- 
posals, trusting by that means to satisfy His Lordship of his dis- 
posidon to meet his wishes and hence perhaps that some method 

might be devised of the complete accomplishment of 

our designs, which His Highness would no doubt view with in- 
ward dissatisfacdon; but if he perceived that we were resolved to 
interfere to a greater degree than is here supposed in the concerns 
of his Government, it is equally probable that he would endeavour 
to protract the completion of our arrangements and that he would 
wait until he saw that the necessity of his affairs left him no room 
for hesitating to comply with them. 

7. I shall consider it my duty to take every proper occasion 
to press the subject of the Pindarics upon Dowlat Rao Sindbia’s- 
attention in the style of remonstrances which I have hitherto 
used, until it shall appear to His Lordship that a further continu- 
ance of it is unnecessary. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
Gwalior: R. CLOSE, 

The September 19th, 1816. Resident. 
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Letter No 3^ — The cnclosnre to the letter onginally axhlressed to 
Mr Adam, Secretary to Government, reveals that the Reri- 
dent had been desired the Governor General not to make 
any further representation* to the Sindhia regarding the 
Pindanes 

Froa^R. close, resident with DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA 

To— R JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR 

Gwalior, I St October 1816. 

I have the honour to tranflunt to you for your information the 
enclosed copies of my dispatches of me 36th and 30th ultimo to 
Mr Adam. 


To-JOHN ADAM, ESQUIRE, SECRETARY TO GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Sm, 


Gwalior 

September 36th, 1S16 


On a further coosidcration of Govenjor-GeneraJ's mstruenons 
communicated to me m your dispatch of the nth of May last, it 
has appeared to me more siutablc to His I-ordahip’s views that I 
should abstain from addressm^ auy furiber representations to this 
Government respecting the Pmdancs instead of following the 
course which is pointed out m my letter to you of the igth 
instant. 

From the judgment which I have formed of His Lordship’s 
mtennons, I concave chat they wiU be fully answered without any 
further repetition of the language which 1 have hitherto held m 
my conversations with Acmaram Pandit, although to obviate any 
unfavourable inference such as is contemplated m the 3rd paia 
graph of your dispatch above advertai to, I shall at distant mter- 
valf throw out occasional cipreasions of the nature there pre- 
scribed to me. 


In the conference* which I had with Atmaram Pandit a 
will have been observed to exonerate this Gov 
emraent from the responsihihty attached to his urgmg the 
depredations ivhich Smdhia's temtonea suffer from, the Pindanes 
m common with other state* , but it has appeared to me 
that assmion may with propriety be recalled (pamailarly as ic 
1* unfounded to the extent at least in which it has here been 
employed) lest advantage should hereafter be taken by too distina 
an admmion of such a plan at the present moment. 

I am mduced to nonce the circumstance m this place becansc 

of the concluding sentence of your dispatch of the nth May 

which may pcrlups have been suggested from different view of the 
mbjcct from that. Atmaram’s conversanons with me 
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seemed to have placed it. It is true that the lawless habits of the 
Pindarics expose Sindhia’s territories in their vicinity to occa- 
sional but his more distant provinces are seldom or 

never injured by them, and it has been ascertained tliat his posses- 
sions in the Deccan are exempted from the cruel which 

during their invasions of those countries fall with unexampled 
severity on the inhabitants of the adjoining districts. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 

Gwalior : 

30th September 1816. 

To— JOi-lN ADAM, ESQUIRE. 

Sir, 

Accounts from Kota announce the arrival there of four princi- 
pal men from the Durrah of Pindarics formerly headed by Karim, 
hut at present commanded by his nephew and adopted son Nam- 
dar Khan. Their journey has been for the purpose of conducting 
Karim’s son Shahamut Khan to the Southward, to appear amongst 
his father’s adherents, and as it is supposed to lead them on in 
rheir intended expedition to the Southern countries. 

a. There has long been a good understanding between 
Karim Khan and Zalim Singh, and the Pindaree Chief’s family 
has generally found an assylum in the Kota territory where it has 
remained ever since Karim’s seizin e. Shahamut Khan’s journey 
is I am informed facilitated by Za’ m Singh, inasmuch as he has 
directed him to be furnished with ten .3 and all the required accom- 
modation for the performance of not yet heard 

of Shahamut Khan’s departure from Kota. 

3. Zalim Singh’s conduct in favour of the Pindaries arises 

from the timid purchasing the forbearance and 

those freebooters by acts of conciliation than use any 

decided exertion to encroachments; and I may 

add that system is observed by all the states in that 

part of the country, from the most down to each of 

the little and detached principalities (if I may 

them) which are dependent on the Court of Poona. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 
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X.etter No 35^Tlie encloiure to this letter onginsUy addrened to 
the Govemor-General gives a detailed account o£ the rela- 
tions between the government of Sindhia and Raiahi of 
Raghogarh which is the capital of Khechiwara, The birth 
of a son to the Peihwa and matters about Rajputana affairs 
are reported. 

From— K CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DO^JJ^T RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To-R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR 

Gwuhor, 19th October 1816. 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your infomiation the 
enclosed copy of my dispatch of the 10th instant to the Governor 
GenciaL 


Givahor 

rSth October 1816 

To— ms EXCELLENCY, THE EARL OF MOIRA, KG, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Mt Lord, 

T.mlf progre ss h.nn been made dunng the past six weeks m 
the contest m which thia Government was for some nme past 
been engaged- The Kora troops however which formed the 
Gamson of Eaghogarh on its surrender have been replaced by a 
Corps of Baptiste's Infan try, so that the place may now perhaps 
be considered as finally annexed to Dowlat Rao Smdhia's possca- 
mens. Raghogarh had engaged to persuade Rajah Jai Smgh to 
enter smcciely mio some terms of accommodation with a speafied 
tunc, and his failure on that object is allcdgcd to be the reason why 
Baptiste has smcc occupied the fort with nis own troops. 

a. Both pamet for some tune after remamed inactive. Bap- 
tiste drcAv off nis troops to Bujnm^arh a few miles to the North 
ward of Raghogarh, but Rajah Jai Singh havmg sent off his family 
to a place of safety within the dominions of the Raja of Jaiporc 
to whom his family is allied has lately resumed offensive operations 
and accounts have been received of ms havmg sent a body of his 
troops towards Bhilsa plundcrmg Smdhia’s terntones as they went, 
and cndcavounnc to spread disaffection throughout the country 
Some officers of tne Gamson of Bhilsa have been detected m carry 
mg on a traitorous commumcanoa with him and Baptiste is now 
I imdcntand preparing for a pursuit 

3* Rajah m his negotiation on some occasions cvmccd 
a degree of an<f unreasonableness which would be 

unaccountable were it not for the. Jic is 

under that if he gave up the hold which he now ha, upon 
^ptUt^ the engagement of conclude with him wo^d 

be totally and that he would then be exposed to the 
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defenceless state than ever to the of this Government. 

He wishes to have security against the faithless characters 

of the Marhattas and he has if I am correctly informed repeated 
his anxiety to obtain the aid of the British Government on which 

alone he can depend for his future safety. No for your 

Lordsliip's intercession have however been addressed to me, but 
should a Vakeel as seems to be expected arrive here from the Rajah 
tlie opportunity may perhaps then be taken to make some advances 
of that 

4. The little State of Ketchwara of which Raghogarh is the 
capital has been for many years an object of conquest with this 
Government, and during Madhajee Sindhia’s usurpations in this 

part of India, the family was twice dispossessed of 

all. its territories; the Rajah and his reladons however placed them- 
selves at the head of their dependent and became so formidable 
by the outrages committed in all parts of Sindhia’s territories nortli 
of the Nerbudda, that he found it necessary to reinstate the Rajali 
though on terms which are said to have rendered him in some 
degree dependent on this Government. What they were or 
whether they were ever fulfilled appears uncertain, but previously 
to Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s accession. The Rajah was again attack- 
ed, Raghogarh was taken and some time afterwards it fell into 
the hands of Ambajee Inglia with whom it remained until the 
rebellion of the Byes of Sindhia’s family. The cause of those 
ladies was espoused by Lukwa Dada at that time one of Sindhia’s 
most distinguished officers in Hindustan, and he to bring an 
accession of strength to his party gained over the Rajah of Rngho- 
garh who with all his family was then driven from his dominions; 
the most conspicuous of his relations was Durjan Saul, uncle to 
the present Rajah; who in the disorders of those times established 
a principality of his own on the borders of Ketchywara, but died 
a few years ago in exile, having been deprived of aU his posses- 
sions by Baptiste who now holds them of this Government. After 
the Rajah of Raghogarh had joined Lukwa Dada and the Byes, 
the confederates* proceeded to attack all Sindhia’s adherents and 

Raghogarh was again taken possession of by the Rajah 

This occurred either in the year 1798 or in 1799 and Jai Singh 
had ever since retained possession of the fort and its immediate 

dependencies the unexpected and treacherous attack 

was lately made upon him. 

.I). The Rajah as I mn informed has never paid any tribute 
• to this Government and like all the other principalities in 

his vicinity has been exposed to frequent demands 

Those he has always resisted on the plea of his inability, and the 
loss of a part of his possession has been the consequence, but to 
' prevent any further encroachments he has as I had reported in a for- 
mer dispatch, made occasional of service which were never 

accepted. The late attack upon the Rajah was not by 

any demands which might show the precise nature of Sindhia's 

claims upon nor is it at aU harsh to suppose that 

of them was little considered. 
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6. Rajah Jai Smgh i* a man of violent and micl disposition, 
but possessed coun^ and intrepidir/ It is difficult 

to say whether he is popular with his subjects or not, as there are 
few occasions on whidi the opinion of the people can be expressed 
or at least ascertained, but they have an attachment to the family as 
being of a Rajpoot tnbe and as having long ruled over 
there certainly is a strong aversion to the Mahrattas, the extension 
of whose ind^uencc everywhere is viewed wth ala mu A family 
alliance subsists between the Rajah and Zalim Smgh of Kota, as 
well as between bun and the Rajah of Jaiporc, the revenue of his 
possessions before the usurpanon of Doorman Saul and the Mar 
nattas, was not mconsidcrablc compared mth the other pnnapah 
tics adjoinmg but immediately before the present contest, it did 
not exceed, four lakbs of rupees, if indeed it amounted to that sum- 
7 Dowlat Rao Sindhia a attenoon has been much occupied 
of late by the mtngues for power m the durbar which were for- 
merly broueht to your Lor Is) p s notice by Mr Wellesley They 
have since been going on with ionous success but they have always 
appeared to be of doubtfid issue, nor is it apparent m what manner 
they will now tenmnate- Your I-ordship may not perhaps attadi 
much importance to changes of this Una at present as the persona 
engaged m them are not possessed of the talents or weight of 
character necessary to produce effects of any great consequence to 
us or to alter m any toatenad degree the disposition of the Govern 
ment. It is no: unhhely however that if Hindoo Rao Ghatkea 
and his friends succeed they may press Sindhia to a more deeded 
course of pohey than he followed although it is by no means 
cenam that His Highness will suffer himsdi to be influenced by 
them to the extent they nuy desire. The present financial 
minister on whom every mtertud arrangement or military move 
ment depends by some or cndcavourmg to mcrea«c 

Jind influence m the Government by fhc 

cash payments necessary to conduct the affairs so as to renrier 
Smdhia more subnnsaivc to his views, whilst by others it is said 
that more apparent probability, that Has Highness 

to the clamours of Pinkjee s enemies m force 

him to make large disbursement made heavier demands 

u^n him than what was prepared to comply with, which 
these have been the real monve the minister has certainly shown 
great reluctance to meet His Highness’s wishes m 

ma^ .and advantage hag been taken of the circiimstancc 

by Baeza Bai assisted by her brother Hindoo Rao and some 
others of the adherents to try to estrange His Highneas 
the min uter and to obtam his consent for taking the lead m the 
administration and provichng funds for the expenses of the Gov 
emment. For this purpose they have been negouatmg with a nch 
Banker m the Bnntii Provmccs who has I understand some mchna 
non to undertake this task. It is not unlikely that 

fair may be used to ennee bom hither, but does not 

as yet appear that Smdhia, has any serious mtenoon of abandomng 
the present numstcr In the mean time there is a good deal o? 
uncertainty m the pubhc mind as to the issue of these transacnons. 
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8. The late birth of the Peshwa’s son afforded to Sindhia an 
opportunity of testifying the interest and concern which he always 
professed to take in PJis Pli^hness’s welfare; the accounts of that 
event were received here with every demonstration of joy; Sindhia, 
the ruoment he heard of it, sent a special messenger to announce 
it to me, and a day or two afterwards a deputation was sent to me 
with the compliments which are usual on similar occasions of 
rejoicing. I received all these expressions of His tiighness’s satis- 
faction with common civility only, not considering the occasion to 
be such as to require that I should join in die festivities of this 
Court. The Peshwa’s Vakeel likewise paid the usual compliments 
but it is worthy of remark tiiat it is the only communication I have 
ever received from iiirn. On the idtli instant His Plighness did 
me the honour to visit the Residency, he came, attended by all his 
principal oflicers, civil and military, and was received with every 
proper attention. 

9. Bapoojee Sindhia is employed in plundering the Jodhpore 
country, his exactions have been severe and he lately fell upon a 
Battalion of Rajah Man Singh’s which he plundered and dispersed, 
taking three guns which were attached to it. In the meantime 
some of Holkar’s troops have been committing great devastadons 
in Sindbia’s possessions, Malwa and the force in that province has 
been ordered to oppose them; but it is not probable that any 
hostilities of a serious complection would ensue. 

10. Shahmat Khan son of who left Kota some dme 

ago has by this time probably joined his father’s Derra of Pindarics 
and a considerable degree of alarm is reported to be felt in con- 
sequence of the expected approach of the British Troops south of 
the Nerbudda. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 


R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 
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Letter No. i. — Conran intimates that Karim Khan was not likely 
to cross the Nerbudda because of the mutual quarrels 
among the Pindari leader, about which the enclosure No. i 
gives detailed information. 

From— COL. H. CONRAN. 

To— R, JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

• Camp near Toogaum, the 5th January i8ia. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2nd instant with translations of Akhbars, from the 7th to 
the 1 6th of last month, from the tenor of which I conclude that 
Karim Khan will not attempt to cross the Nerbudda this season. 

I shall move tomorrow to Bulgaum three coss north-west from 
Amraoti to meet the Detachment under Major Custance. 


Intelligence, dated i8i/i Zeehege corresponding with 
^th January 1812. 

Karim with his troops was proceeding by continued marches 
on the troops of Jaggoo Bapoo ; Bapoo Sindhia, Mr. Baptiste and 
Yes want Rao and the party of Chitto Pindarrah having joined, to- 
gether charged him at the distance of about 16 coss from Sujawal- 
pur and killed about 400 of his Pindarrahs, Karim having gone 
into Nasirgarh about 17 coss from the place he was charged. The 
combined troops, 50,000 in number, followed him and surrounded 
the place in all directions. 

Kodajee Naik having hem fpund by Bapoo SindHa is kept 
riear his person, ' ' - ■ ■ r. ' 
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Letter No 2,— The letter fuggejti the probability of the Pindari 
into ipntuh temtorie* and specially into the 
Ctrttack province, and what precautions are to be taken m 
this rega^ 

From— N B EDMONSTONE, CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT 

To-R- JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Calcutta, the aist September iSicu 

I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a pn 
vatc letter from Mr Strachey containing mtclhgcncc rcgaxdmg the 
designs of the Pmdancs to renew their moiraion into our provmces. 

This only tends to corroborate what their successful mcursion 
in the month of March led ua to annapate, and every practicable 
preparation of precautionary defence is of course m progress. 

It 18 superfluous to add to this communication the desire of 
Government that you should adopt every means in your poivcr to 
obtain and transmit the earliest and most accurate mformation 
regarding the designs and movements of the Pmdancs north of the 
Nerbudda. 

If you should receive any mtclhgence of the mtcntions of the 
Pmdancs to attempt an mcursion mto Cuttadc, and of their move- 
tnena m that direction, you will judge of the pracncability of 
conveying mformaaon to the Commanding Officer in that rrov 
mce more speedily than by the Da^vk to thS Presidency 

The Agent m Bunddkhartd should also be appnzcd of any 
information you may obtam regardmg the designs or the Pindano 
which may not improbably be directed to Bundclkhand or to tlic 
renewal or thar attempt to penetrate mto Mirzapore through the 
Rajah of Rewa’s country 

We have been ncgotiacmg a treaty ivith that chief, the object 
of which IS to engage rum m the defence of the passes of hu tem 
tory against the advance of predatory bodies and to obtam the 
libdty of statiomnc our own troops withm his country on any 
occasion of menaced mvasion, and 1 have understood from private 
information chat Mr Richardson has succeeded m effecting the 
conchiaion of that Treaty but this wants confirmation. 


Letter No 3. — ^Tho letter intimates thqt ^000 Pindariet h ad crossed 
the Nerbudda at Hindia and are iupposed to have proceed- 
ed towards Buihanpor 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To-M. ELPHINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA 

Nagpur, the a6th October i8ia 
I have ]utt recaved a report from mv ncwuvntcr at Betul 
that on Sunday, the i8th uutant, 4,000 Pmdancs of the HoDbr 
Shahee party crotsed the Nerbudda near Hindia, and arc sup- 
posed to have proceeded toward* Burhanporc. 
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On Tuesday the 20th, the same news-writer mentions, a con- 
siderable body of Dost Mohammed’s Pindaries, also orossed the 
Nerbudda more to the Eastward, in the neighbourhood of Chain- 
pore Barree, and took the direction of Sireenagar. The destina- 
tion of this body is not known, and they may either come do^vn in 
tliis direction, or proceed on a more distant expedition to the 
eastward. 

The same as above to — 

The Resident at Hyderabad, dated 26th October is 12. 

Colonel Rumley at Jalna, dated 26th October 1812. 

J. Richardson at Bundelkhand, dated 26th October 1812. 

Captain Roughsedge at Plazaribagh, dated 26th October 
i8i2. 


Letter No. 4. — ^The letter conveys further information about the 
movement of Pindaries. 

Fuo.m— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To-M. ELPI-IINSTONE, RESIDENT AT POONA. 

Nagpur, tlic 31st October 1812. 

The party of Pindaries mentioned in my letter of the 26th 
instant to have crossed the Nerbudda on Sunday the i8th seem 
afterwards to have been heard of about Burhanpore, and since at 
Nachangaon on the Wardha and at Plinganghat about 50 miles 
to the Southward of Nagpur. There are however other banditti 
who occasionally plunder in Berar, and in Southern parts of the 
Rajah’s territories, and indeed who are now reported to be in 
motion, so that it is difficult to say whether the plunderers now 
on the Wardlia and about Plinganghat are the Pindaries who are 
represented to have come down from the Nerbudda. 

I had a pair of Hircarrahs in, yesterday from Seetoo’s Camp, 
whicli they left on the i8th on its march with part of the Holkar 
Shahee Pindaries, to join Juggoo Bappoo near Bhopal, and it was 
reported that all the Pindaries of the latter description would unite 
with Seetoo for the present and act with Sindhia’s and the Bhonsla’s 
troops. 

Today I have Hircarrahs from Dost Mohammed’s Camp 
which they left on Monday the 19th. He had moved to Dhaman- 
gaon a few coss from his cantonment of Bagrode, and was in 
readiness to imdertake an expedition. But in what direction was 
not known, excepting from the reports in the Camp which pointed 
at a renewal of his attempts in the direction of Mhzapore. The 
Hhcarrahs had not heard of any of Dost Mohammed’s Pindaries 
having crossed the Nerbudda as was reported to me from Betul. 
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The same as the above to— 

The Resident at Hyderabad. 
Captain Roughscdge. 

Colonel Rumlcy. 

J. Wauchopc, Esquire. 


Letter No. 5. — ^The letter speab about the negotiationj between 
the main body of Pindaries and the agents of Sindhin and 
the Nawab ot Bhopab A roaming band of Pindnrli — 1,000 
strong had looted the rich village of Ehapa, 20 miles north 
of Nagpur. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— J. WAUCHOPE, AGENT TO THE G. G., BUNDEL- 
KHAND. 

Nagpur, the 6ib November 181a. 

My neWvwriter at Saugor in a letter dated the 3i8t ultiino, 
mentions that at that time Dost Mohammed was sail encamped 
near Bagrode, bat that a body of 6,000 Pindarics of his party had 
moved towards the Nerbudda with a reported intention of proceed- 
ing either to this quarter or into Berar. An incursion into Garrah 
b fandta was also talked oL 

A Hoojra on the part of Sindhia was in his Camp endeavour- 
ing to persuade him to follow Scctoo’s example, and join Sindhia's 
troops under Ju^oo Bappoo ; who is operatmg against the Nabob 
of Bhopal in conjunction with the Rajah of Bcrara troopa. On the 
other hand the Nabob of Bhopal was offering Dost Mohammed a 
small advance of cash to persuade him to come to his assistance. 

Reports have reached Nagpur of a body of Dost Mohammed’s 
Pindarics having crossed the Nerbudda to the eastward of 
Hoshangabad, but no certain intelligence has been received. 

The freebooters mentioned in my last letter seem to have 
been regula r Pindaric*. A few days ago however a rich place 
called Khapa and man y village* m the neighbourhood, about 
ao mile* to the northward of Nagpur, were pumdered by a body 
of Pindarics said to be about 1,000 strong, who immediately 
returned to the northward. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 3i8t October. 


The same as the above to — 

The Resident at Poona and Hyderabad, 

Colonel Rumlcy and Captmp Roughscdge, dated the 6th« 
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Letter No. 6. — The letter conveys further information about the 
Pindaries, and their plans to plunder. 

From— J. WAUCHOPE, AGENT TO TPIE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

To— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Banda, the aQth November iSia. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 15th instant respecting the entrance of a body of Pindaries 
into the Bcrar territory. 

2. Every account I have since received corroborates the fact 
of a large body of Pindaries from the Dhurra of both Dost 
Mohammed and Kaclar Bux having pursued the direction of the 
Nerbudda with the reported intention of ravaging the Berar 
country but it would appear that those two leaders themselves still 
continue at their original headquarters of Bagrode and Gerasspoic, 
although it was at first strongly reported that Dost Mohammed had 
himself accompanied the body. 

P. S. 

Since writing the above I have received a paper of 
intelligence respecting the plunder from the Officer Commanding 
at LohargRon which I have the honour to enclose. 

Translation of a paper of intelligence received from Lohargaon 
on the 2gth November 1812. 

Dost Mohammed marched from Gorakhpore Pahur Kote on 
Sunday, the 4th of Aughan and after plundering everything there 
returned to Bagrode. tic has sent a reinforcement of 2,000 Sowars 
of Karim Khan’s party to Ramzan Khan who is at Pleerapore with 
6,000 Horse and 2,000 foot, and it is reported that he intends to 
make an incursion on Hutta. 

Monday, 5th of Aughan 1869, Sambat. 

(A true translation) 

J. WAUCHOPE, 

A. G. G. 

Letter No. 7. — ^The letter conveys information about the Pindaries 
appearing on the borders of Gujrat. The strength of the 
Pindaries as well as of the army of the Nawab of Bhopal is 
mentioned. The prices of foodgrains in Ujjain and Ratlam 
are also mentioned. 

From— F. WARDEN, CHIEF SECRETARY TO BOMBAY 
GOVERNMENT. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Bombay Casde, the 3rd February 1813. 

I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council 
to connnunicate to you, the accompanying copy of a dispatch from 
the Resident at Baroda of this date, conveying intelligence of the 
appearance of the Pindaries, in the Surat Attaveesey. 
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FRANCIS WARDEN, ESQUIRE. CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT, BOMBAY 
Sm, 


I iuivc the honour to enclose deposition of a pair of Cossids 
from Shahjahanpur Sanmgporc, who arrived at the Residency 
yesterday 

I have the honour to be, 

^ Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


Baroda 

The 3rd January 1813. 


J WILLIAMS. 
Assistant m Charge. 


Deposition of a pair of Cossids from SJiahjahanpur Sarungpore 
amoed on the and January 1813. 

About i 9 days smee we left Rutlam and amved at Shahjah an 
pur Sarungpore where we heard that a coss distant on the south 
side of the fort of Talboopaul 50,000 troops were encamped, die 
Sardars belongme to Smdhia are Juggoba Bapu. Dbansmgh, 
Kadirbuksh, and Chetty and Dost J^hammed with Rndanes 
13 aloi^ with them, and we heard that there arc Guns m 

their Hamp 

A report prcvaib that the Nabob of Bhopal named Vazir 
Mohammed has m the fort 6 or 7 000 men m hopes of an accom* 
modation hoscihtics were suspended some nmr ago, but have agam 
recommenced. 

The Pmdancs arc plundcrmg on the neighbourhood ao or 25 
coss round, the road is entirely stopped 

We further heard that Dost Mohammed with the Pmdancs, 
after the settlement at Bhopal, will proceed on the borders of 
Gujrat near Ratlam but some people say they will proceed to 
Smdhia s Camp 

We further heard that 40 coes distant from Ujjam on the 
banks of the Nerbudda Rashum Kbann and Ramdnm arc baltrd 
with 7 or 8,000 Pmdancs but they arc plundering the Pergunnah 
of Berar and they mtend to procc^ to Malwa. 

Twenty five coss distant from Rutlam at a place called Pratap- 
garh a Sudar bclongmg to Sm dhia named Yeshwant Rao Bhow 
has halted mth 7 or 8,000 men and their mtcntion is to jom the 
Army at TalboopauL 

Foux or five thousand men of Dhar are encamped at la coss 
distant from Banswara, and they are plundcrmg the villages of the 
said Perg unnah, 

Ramlal Bapoo, Smdhia's Sardar, han encamped tnth about 
7/xx) men at Nowloye. 
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The price current at Shahjahanpur and Ujjain — 

Wlicat — e8 seers per rupee. 

Jowary — 40 seers per rupee. 

Muckaye — 40 seers per rupee. 

Ghee — 3 seers per rupee. 

The price current at Rutlain — 

Wheat — 18 seers per rupee. 

Jowary — 30 seers per rupee. 

Muckaye — 30 seers per rupee. 

Rice — la seers per rupee. 

Ghee — 3 seers per rupee. 

The merchants of are came to purchase the 

grains which enhances the price. 

(True Copy) 

J. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant in charge. 

Letter No. 8. — ^The letter gives information about the intention of 
the Pindarics to plunder Saugor, Jubbulpore, Mhow, Rampur 
and Jhansi. 

From— J. WAUCHOPE, AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL IN BUNDELKPIAND. 

To—R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Banda, the 6th March 1813. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the aSth ultimo with its enclosure. 

3. I suspect the body of Pindaries you allude to in your letter 
to Colonel Gregory, are a Detachment from a body of Dost 
Mohammed’s Pindaries which lately made an excursion in the 
direction of Jubbulpore under Ramzan Khan. This leader how- 
ever with the whole of the body detached on that excursion have 
now returned to the vicinity of Bagrode, from whence a second 
excursion is meditated. Saugor, Jubbulpore, Mhow, Rampore, and 
Jhansi are variously reported as the objects of the projected 
excursion. 


Letter No. 9. — ^The enclosmres to this letter convey information 
about the incursions of the Pindaries in various parts of 
Malwa and their intention to enter Malwa. 

From— J. WARDEN, CHIEF SECRETARY TO BOMBAY 
GOVERNMENT, 

To—R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Bombay Castle, the 35th March 1813. 

I am .directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council 
to transmit for your information the accompanying copy of a dis- 
, patch from the Resident at Baroda under date the 13th of this 
-month conveying intelligence regarding the Pindaries. 


70 
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To 
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FRANCIS WARDEN, ESQUIRE, 

CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. BOMBAY 
Sm, 

I have the honour to nibmit the a ccom panying mtcihgciicc 
from Dhar and Indore, and to state that as some part of this 
information gives reason to beheve that another attempt may be 
made to mvade the Attayeesy, a co|^ of the enclosure has been 
transmitted to the Chief of Surat, m pursuance of the orders 
conveyed m the dispatch from Mr Secretary Bahngton, dated the 
afith ultimo I nhall not fall to mamrain a communication with the 
iud« qnd magistrate at Kaira and the Ch i e f of Surat, whenever 


mtelh] 


gcncc 


that reaches me is of a nature to affect the mterest 


comrmtted to their charge. 

a The mfonnanon on of the Pindarics at havmg an 

mtenuon to move upon Ratlam, appears uncertain, but should sub- 
sequent account! prove them to be actually on the move m that 
direction it would be desirable that my proposal m the 7th para 
graph of my letter of this date for a body of troops joining the 
Mynee Kanta troops from Kaira should be earned mto cxccuuom 
1 have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient bumble servant, 
Baroda J R. CARNAC, 

The 13th March 1813. ResidcnL 


TranslaAon of mt^lhgence by Cossids from Dhar arrived 
March 1813 

The Cosaids left Dhar 7 days ago They state that they went 
for mtclhgcncc to Indore and found Ramdm Poorbia encamped 
there with 7,000 of Holkar'a troops. A Patan, nnmrd Roshan was at 
Dharamporcc 13 Coss cast of Kookshey with 4,000 men and it was 
reported he would soon return junction be formed, 

their mtenuon was said to be movement to Khandesh. 

As Indore belonged to Holkar it was not plundered by any party 
of the abovemcntioncd troops. 

The Cossids further state that while at Indore they met a 
Cossid from Cholcy Meyhapwer going to Holkar’s Camp He 
stated that at the Ghats of Sutwass Hullud Handia, 40 Coss 
from Indore the Kndari Chiefs, Heroo, Peroo and Shectoo were 
s^icxately encamped 7 Coss of each other Of these Peroo with 7 
or S^w^rsc hg^y cqmpped had, 15 days from the present date, 
crossed the Nerbudoa and gone towards Khandr*b. The other 
two Chiefs arc mil m the viamty of the Sutwass Ghat and it is 
rumoured that altogether they ^vc 15 or oo thousand It 

was said that after Peroo had acquired plunder from Ehandesh he 
would return to . have 
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long had it in contemplation an irruption into Berar, but 

the Bhonsla’s troops about 10,000 have prevented the execution of 
the enterprise by being encamped at Colla Chabootra 30 Coss east 
of Sutwass. 

The success that attended the irruption into Guzerat has 
given confidence to the Pindaries and it was supposed that they 
would soon attempt it again; as also that they would come into 
Malwa. 

Holkar’s Pindaries, under the denomination of Mundgul 
Barra Bhoy are encanmed within 4 Coss of Shahjahanpore, 25 
Coss beyond Ujjain. The depredations of these Pindaries are very 
serious in the neighbourhood of their Camp. It is said, but with 
no certainty, that these Pindaries will direct their way to Ratlam 
in Malwa. 

A party of armed men, belonging to Dhar are in its vicinity 
and some ^sturbances have lately occurred with the rebel Murar 
Rao Powar. 

Jean Bapteste’s Battalions about 5,000 under Ragunath Bapoo 
are in the Depalpore Pergunnah belonging to Holkar 15 Coss 

beyond Ratlam. This force has plundered the village of 

They are going to Depalpore. 

Price of grain at Indore per rupee — 

32 seers of wheat. 

45 seers of jawari. 

40 seers of gram. 

4^ seers of ghee. 

Price of grain at Dhar per rupee — 

Wheat 28 seers. 

Jowari 32 seers. 

Gram 30 seers. 

Ghee 4 seers. 

(A true copy of the translation) 

J. R. CARNAC, 
Resident. 


Letter No. 10. — ^The short despatch intimates the whereabouts of 
the Pindaries -as derived from messages received from 
Jhabna and Naundedwar. 

From— j: R. CARNAC, RESIDENT AT BARODA. 

To— F. WARDEN, CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT OF BOMBAY. 

Baroda, the 29th July 1813. 

I have the honour to forward for the information of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor in Council, two transcripts of intelligence 
received from Nader-Bhar and Jabwa. 
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Heads op intelligence ' from Nader-Bhar, dated 5th Rafubisth 
July 1813. 

The Rndarics still re main encamped at Tal-Bhopal and 
Karimgarh in consequence of the rivers Nerbudda and Taptec 
having been swelled by the rains, they arc not able to cross over; 
T>f>ar to Daoleh Mctah Gaum in Khandcah, arc encamped 5,000 of 
the Peshwa’s troops, Degla Sirdar according to the Peshwa’s order 
hnn left the Army and gone to Shri-Narar and it is the Peahwa's 
orders to punish the Arabs and Bhecls, who have been eristing dis- 
turbances in Khandesh but from the severe fall of rain for the last 
two months, they still remain tmcicaited. Tezh Khan Sarayewala 
and jewa Warara Bheel have plundered the dwelling place of the 
Thannadai of Chitama Villa^ belonging to the Peshwa and have 
carried away some men ana cattle; on Thia becoming known, the* 
Commander of this district directed a detachment of 1,000 men to 
march upon them; thk took place ao days back, and the Bhecls 
getting notice of the march of the man, prepared accordingly; andj 
arc aascmbling from all quarters. 

Head of Intelligence from Jabwa, dated Ashar Sood 13 (ii^h 
July 1813- 

Sindhia occupies his old poddon, Ramdhin Poorbia is canton- 
ed midway b et ween Indore and Depalpore. Roahan Bagin the 
Talook Purace near to Myhesir, lias encamped his troops, he has 
plundered and burnt some villages. Dam Singh belonging to 
Sindhia has encamped 4 Cots Ujjain with ^ Battalions and 
1,000 Cavalry. The Pindarics arc encamped at Sutwass Ghaut 
Burcc Bybc and plunder roimd for 30 Coas. Bapooji Sindhia and 
other Sirdars nave encamped near to ManrDahcra, Mcer 
Khan is in the Zillah of Jayporc. 

Dowlat Rao Sindhia’i Battalions arc engaged in hoedliucs with 
the Pcrtabghur man, on which account. Sindhia wrote to his Mother 
saying that the Talook of Partabgorh was under her management, 
thcrelo re whatever loss, has been sustained by Mansoor Catdicrodc, 
and Nowlacc from the Pertabgarh man, do you good for mr. 
The Pertabghar man has I have since hca^ commenced negotia- 
tion with Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s officers. 

The cause of Hblkar’s moving from Bampoor was thin that an 
Astrologer from Benares said that in this station a fire took place, 
therefore it is requisite to move from it, but if you should not find 
a better place you arc then to return here, they were to makff 
five marches. 

(Trae copies) 

J. WILLIAMS. 

First Assistant to the Resident. 
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Letter No. n. — ^The letter contains an enclosure which conveys 
intelligence regarding the disturbed situation in Ujjain, and 
other places in Malwa, and also regarding the Pindaries. 

From— J. R. CARNAC, RESIDENT AT BARODA, 

To— F. WARDEN, CHIEF SECRETARY TO BOMBAY 
GOVERNMENT. 

Banda, 2nd September 1813. 

I have the honour to forward for the information of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor in Council a transcript of intelligence 
received from Mohammed Atta Munshi. 


Translation of a paper of intelligence from Munshi Mohammed 
Atta dated the a^nd Shawban f loth August 1813. 

It is reported that the Pindaries are encamped forty Coss from 
Ujjain. Their horsemen plunder day and night in the adjacent 
countries. On account of the incessant fall of rains they are unable 
to make extensive predatory excursions, but they will undoubtedly, 
after the rainy season commence their accustomed depredation. I 
myself saw from a village I was at, a body of a thousand Pindaries 
horse proceeding at the distance of two Coss from me on the road 
to Indore, belonging to Holkar, which place they plundered, carry- 
ing ofiE two thousand head of catde; four hundred of Holkar’s 
Cavalry came that same day into Indore, but made no attempt to 
pursue the plunderers. It was formerly rumoured in Hindustan 
that Sindhia and Holkar are excellent Soldiers, and had had good 
troops but their state is greatly altered. Sindhia has no money to 
pay his troops and Holkar is likewise reduced to the same straits. 

For these last two years the troops of Maharaj Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia Bahadur have been engaged in prosecuting hostilities 
against TaL Bhopal and have plundered the vicinal country, but 
they had no regular engagement; they have by the latest accounts 
retreated from thence. 

Maharaja Dowlat Rao Sindhia’s orders have arrived in this 
country for the troops under the command of Jean Baptiste to 
advance against Bhopal. 10,000 of Barabhoy Holkar’s troops 
having muted with Khan Sindhia’s Sirdar, were going 

towards Bhopal and according to Sindhia’s orders 5,000 Pind^aries 
were likewise proceeding against Bhopal. These troops had arrived 
at Sumboor and returned to their original position on which 
accormt I did not conceive it conformable to the Rules of pro- 
priety to^ remain any longer in villages and' again returned to 
Ujjain. 

Anand Rao Powar’s wife is in Dhar, and Moorar Rao is engaged 
hr plundering hi the pergunnahs; and Moorar Rao has engaged 
Raja Behauder with two Battalions and some horsemen; Rajah 
Bahadur is a Sirdar of Sindhia’s. Moorar Rao has returned to Dhar 
with Murd Ali and has erected Batteries against ' the Citadel 
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it. The Raja rlnim.^ the district of Sohagpur from the Rajah of 
Berar, and it is therefore probable that the correspondence related 
solely to that claim. > 

3. The detachment will march for the purposes detailed in the 
proclamation of which I had the honour to mmish you with a copy, 
on or about the a7th instant. 


Letter Na 15. — The letter refers to the directiozis of the Governor 
General to prevent the settlement of the families of the 
Pindaries between the Nerbodda and Asirgarh in coopera- 
tion with the Slndhta. The enclosure is a letter addressed 
to the Sindhia for that purpose. 

From— J. ADAMS. SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 
To-H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

Fort W illiam, the 36th November 1813. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
9th instant endoaing the copy of a letter from Capt. Syde n ha m 
relative to the removal of the families of the Pindarics to the vid- 
nity of Asseergarh and Burhanpur and the probability of their 
establishing themselves in that quarter. 

1, The Governor-General in Council is fully impressed with 
a sense of the dangerous consequences which the successful execu- 
tion of this plan would produce with reference to the security and 
tranquillity of our own provinces and those of our ally in Gujrat 
as well those of the Nizam and the Pcahwa. 

3. His Eicdlency in Coundl has accordingly issued instruc- 
tions to the Residenc with Sindhia, of which I have the honour to 
endose a copy, directing him to address Sindhia without delay, and 
urge him to exert himself to drive the Pindaries back to their 
former haunts if it sball not be practicable to make a more effectual 
impression on them. His Eic^cncy in Council contemplates, as 
you will observe, the probability of an occasion arising for the 
employment of the SuWdiary force at Jalna, and a proportion of 
His Highness the Nizam’s troops to co-operate in thig service, and 
you will be pleased to advert to the possibility of such an arrange- 
ment and take into your consideration the most expedient mode of 
carrying it into effe^ and that you will be prepared to carry into 
execution any instructious on the subject wmch you may receive. 


To— R. STRACHEY. ESQUIRE, RESIDENT WITH 

DOWLAT RAO SINDHIA. 

Sm, 

I am directed to transmit to you the cadosed copy of a letter 
from the Resident at Hyderabad under date the 9th November 
endcsing a report of the proceedings of the Pindarics, which indi- 
cate a d^gn to establish themselves permanently in a position in 
Sindhia’s ccrritorics south of the Nerbudda near Asscergarh and 
Burhanpur. 
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2. It is impossible for the Governor General in Council to 
view with indifference a circumstance which will so materially 
affect the security of tranquillity both of the -Hon’ble Company’s 
territories in Gujrat and the provmces of their Highnesses the Nizam 
and the Peshwa, which will thus become more than ever exposed 
to the invades of the Pindarics. His Excellency in Council con- 
siders it to be a duty which Dowlat Rao Sindhia owes, no less to him- 
seff than to other states, to use every effort to restrain the Pindarics 
from establishing themselves permanently in a new position and 
since it is impracticable, in the present situation of affairs, to adopt 
a- general and combined system of measures for suppressing that 
growing evil, it is more peculiarly incumbent on every one of the 
established power of India to prevent by the instant application of 
its means to the occasions that arise, the adoption of any measure 
on the part of the Pindarics which has such ambitious tendency 
as that now under consideration, to augment their power, enlarge 
the sphere of their operations, and facilitate their means of doing 
mischief. 

3. You wiU therefore be pleased to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of representing to Dowlat Rao Sindhia the urgent importance 
of preventing the Pindaries from establishing themselves to the 
south of the Nerbudda, or indeed in any new position and urge 
him to direct his local officers to adopt the most decisive measure 
for compelling them to return across that river to their original 
stations, if they cannot be more effectually attached. It is super- 
fluous to add that it must be an essential part of these measures to 
prevent the families of the Pindaries from settling in the country. 
Their removal will at all events be practicable in the absence of the 
Pindaries. 

4. The arguments to be employed to convince Sindhia of the 
degree in which his own interests are concerned in the successful 
execution of this measure, will readily occur to you and I am there- 
fore only directed to desire that you will press them on Sindhia in 
every possible form in which you deem them calculated to make 
an impression on his mind. 

5. It may be expected that the event of Sindhia and his 
officers entering cordially into the views which you will lay before 
His Highness, to assist their efforts by the co-operation of the 
Subsidiary force at Jahia, and a portion of the troops of His High- 
ness the Nizam. This question wiU be for future consideration 
after the receipt of your report in reply to these instructions. The 
subject , will in the meanwhile be mentioned to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, who will be desired to take it into his consideration, 
and be prepared to carry into effect any instructions which he may 
receive to that effect will not however suggest siich a co-operation 
to Dowlat Rao Sindhia without special instructions. 

I have the honoiir- to be. 

Sir,’ - • 

Fort William : Your most obedient humble servant. 

The 26th November 1813. J. ADAM, 

Secretary to Govemment- 
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Letter No. i6. — ^The letter report! the whereabouts of Piudaries, and 
convey! the information that they intend to raid Nizam’s 
territories south of the Godavari 

pmiNS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR, 

To— H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

Nagpur, die 31st December 1813. 

With reference to the instructions of Government to you and 
the Resident with Sindhia under date the 36th of November of 
which I have this day recrived copies, I deem it proper to state for 
your information the substance of my last mtelligence from 
Scctoo’s Camp. 

That Chief with his horde condnued on the nth instant in 
a position south of the Nerbudda, at Malthawtm, near Hindi a, in 
the fort of which also on this bank of the river, he and his 

adherents the Ranjuns have lodged their families and valuable 
effects by the permission of Sindbia's luDadar, since the beginning 
of October. ^J^ethcr or not the funilics of the whole or prindpm 
part of their followers arc in the same place is not mentioned, but 
It is Hkely that they arc with the Camp. 

Scetoo, and the Holkar Shahcc Pind^cs who have not quitted 
their scats on the other ude of the river, seem to aa generally in 
concert and a recondliatioa appeared likely to take place between 
him and the Chiefs of Kanm’s party, who are encamped at 
Rayseem A meedng between the principal men of each party was 
to Mve taken place on the 14th instant for the purpose of adjust- 
ing differences, and forming plans for united operations. 

Scetoo was employed m raising Infant^, and equipping his 
Anillerp. The elder of the Raojhuns had just returned from an 
expediuon against some places of Holkaris, south of the Nerbudda 
in the distna of Muheahwar, from which with the asaiitance of 
Infantry and Guns he had levied r^ular contrihudonj. 

I mutt not omit to mention a report that Scetoo in conjunction 
with the Holkar Shahec and Karim Shahcc Pindarics meditate a 
combined irruption into the Nizam’s territories south of the 
Godavery, aa as the vicinity of Hydanbad. 

I shall forward copies of this letter to the Resident with 
Dowlat Rao Slndhia and to Mr. Secretary Adam. 

Letter No, 17. — The letter and its enclosure refer to the establish- 
ment of the famHies of the Pindarics in the nd^ibourhood 
of Borhanpur and to what ar^rion can b© against them. 
Frow— H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

To— RICHARD JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Dated Hyderabad, the jrii January 1814. 
I have the honour to acknowicdre the receipt of your letter 
of the 30th and to send you a copy ormy letter of the ajth ultimo 
to Mr. Adam, Secretary, on the subject of the removal of the 
families of the Rndaries to the south of the Nerbudda. 
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To-JOHN ADAM, ESQUIRE, SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT, FORT WILLIAM. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
of die 26th uldmo on die subject of the apparent intention of the 
Pindarics to establish themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Boorhanpur. 

The Right Honorable the Governor-General will have seen by 
my dispatch of the 6th instant that the intelligence of the Pin- 
darries being accompanied by their families had been confirmed 
but that they were likely to be opposed by the Killedar of Aseer 
from which it may be concluded that Sindeah’s officers wiU exe- 
cute any orders which he may issue for their being expelled from 
his districts to the soudi of the Nerbudda as far as they have the 
means of doing so. But the troops which they now have must be 
very unequal to cope with the Pindarries. 

I have communicated a copy of your dispatch to Captain G. 
Sydenham and have desired him to send Hircarrahs on whom he 
can depend, in the direction of Boorhanpur to ascertain the situa- 
tion and force of the Pindarries and to discover as far as possible 
what was their real view in bringing their families across the river 
with them. The force at Jaliiah is already prepared for active 
movement and if its services should be required in the execution 
of His Lordship’s determination, it wiU probably be advisable to 
station the principal part of the Nizam’s own troops at conveni- 
ent points along the frontier, and to send the troops at Jalna joined 
by a party of His Highness’s best cavahy, in one or two bodies, 
accor(^g to the intelligence which may be received at the time 
of the distribution and movements of the Pindarries. There would 
not be much hope I fear of Colonel Rumley’s coming up with 
them to the southward of the Nurbudda, though there could be 
no doubt of his forcing them to withdraw their families across the 
river. 

Several small parties of Pindarries have penetrated into the 
Nizam’s country in the direction of Omrawetty, but I have not 
heard of the movement of any large body. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

H. RUSSELL, 

Resident. 


Hyderabad : 

5th December 1814. 
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Letter No. The enclonire if a paper of intelligence about the 
intentions of Chitoo to raid the territories of the Peihwa* 
Bhonila the Nizam. 

From— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

Nagpur, 9th January 1814- 
I have the honour to forward a translation of a Mper of intelli- 
gence which I have this day received from the Pindary camp. 

The same as above to the Resident at Poona and with Sindhia 
and Colonel Rumlcy dated the 9th January 1814. 

Transhtion of a paper of inieUigence from Seeioo^s camp at 
Malthamun dated the 3iJt December 1813. 

Ghectoo returned to amp on Monday the a6th in the morn- 
ing. The next day he held a Durbar, and partitioned out the 
Perganas of Sutwas, Gopalpur, Scepaner and Nemawar to his 
matchlock men, telling them that they were to stand by him to 
the last, and that as long as they were protected by God they would 
fubaUt by plundering the countries of the Peshwa, the Nizam, the 
Bhooria, the English, Sindia and Holkar. He also told them to 
be ready and have their horses shod for an incursion towards 
Nagpur after the Teei, the third day after the tenth of the Mohuram. 
Namdar Khan and Khooahal Kooer, of Kareem's parry he said 
were also going in the same direction, but it did not matter: they 
were to be ready, and let matters take their course. Accor^gly 
ihzj are all getting ready. Chcctoo accuses Kiahnajec Naeck <k 
spoiling his soicm^ and says he has now nothing left but to get 
his views accomplished by plundering some country. Namdar 
Khan and Khooenal Koowar wish to get Karim released, and then 
to endeavour by a general combination to obtain Jaghiis from the 
Peshwa where they may deposit their famiH oi, anH serve the state. 
Until then they will plunder the country, but all of thpm at 
present intend to go on an expedition eitner against the Nagpur 
territory or Bciax after the Mobumim. There is 00 dependence 
however to be placed upon their movements. Chcctoo is hlling 
up his battalions. Sew ^gh commandant has come from Ujjain. 

A letter has arrived from Sadik Ali Khan to Ghectoo brought 
by a Barrecdar. The contents of the letter were that the Rajah 
or Berar relied upon Chectoo’s not plundering on his frontier and 
exhorting him to plunder the territories of the enemy. Chcctoo 
asked the Barrecdar who was meant by the enemy. He said he 
had no verbal message and knew nothing about it. An answer 
was then written but 1 do not yet know to what purport. 

It is fixed tha t on the Sunday after the Tcej' (or the 9th Jan- 
uary) the expedition will be commenced. 

(A true translation.) 

(Sd.) RICHARD JENKINS, 
Resident. 
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Letter No. 19. — ^The enclosure gives details about the mutual 
relations and activities of the Pindari Chief. 

From— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Sindhia’s Camp, 15th January 1814. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a translation of a 
heport which I have received from Sutwas. 


Cheetoo is encamped as before (near Hindia). This day the 
8th of Mohurrum (ist January) the party from this Horde who 
went for plunder to the southward returned empty handed, having 
had an action with the troops of the Nizam. The person whom 
I sent joined them on their return. In that affair about 50 men 
of the party were killed and their Horses feU into the hands of 
the Nizam’s troops. 104 men were wounded, and near 200 Horses 
and 40 Camels, besides other things, were lost. They have had 
a dhEcult retreat. 

Yesterday another party set off towards Burhanpore. 

Khushal Kooer and Kauder Buksh, who were on the best 
terms, have become enemies. The former, on the 5th instant (29th 
December) attacked the Horde of Kauder Buksh, killed 10 men, 
woimded 12, and carried off 10 or 12 Horses with what else he 
could. He lost 2 killed and 10 or 12 wounded. 

A letter has been written by Khushal Kooer to Captain Hari 
Singh, who commands Holkar’s Artillery at Bagurreah, near Indore, 
and to the Barra Byes who are also there, teUing them of his design 
to attack Cheetoo, requesting their co-operation, to which they 
.appear to have agreed. Cheetoo, having gained intelligence of the 
design, has sent to endeavour to persuade Ambajee Pant to assist 
him. He has issued the strictest orders to the persons who have 
charge of the collections of Oonchode, Sutwas, and other places 
to be on their guard, which they are accordingly, and keep their 
ttoops constancy under arms. In the Horde, the alarm of 
-Khushal Kooer is very strong. For a day or two past Holkar’s 
Artillery and the Barra Byes have been employed in attacking 
Bagtureah, the Zamindars of which are refractory. The nephew 
■of the principal Zamindar has been killed. 

A letter was received from ' Cheetoo by Mootee Kooer, who 
has charge of Sutwas, on the subject of being prepared against 
Khushal Kooer. Mootee Kooer showed me the letter which 1 have 
; contrived to keep and I transmit it, the original, herewith. 
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Letter No. ao^The short letter mvei information about the 
strength an d movements of the Pindaries. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR- 
To— H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

Nagpur, the a3rd January 1814- 

I have just received a report from my news-writer in Cheetoo's 
camp, that on Monday the 16th instant, 9,000 Pindaries set out 
from the neighbourhood of Lfindin, in three bodies. Two thousand 
five hundred under Shekh DuUa were destined for Boar, two 
thousand five hundred for the direction of Taptec Changdeo in 
KTi.nndrjth, and fouT thousand for Nagpur. 

Some of the latter party were about Bctul on the night of the 
ooth. 


Letter No. ai. — The enclosure to thli letter which is addressed by 
Mr. Adam to Mr. R. Strachey, Resident with Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia under the same date impresses uix>n the Resident 
the urgency of pressi^ the .Sindnia and his minirtgn to 
take stem against the Pindaries who had bronght their huni* 
lies souu oT the Neibudda. 

From— JOHN ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To-RICHARD JENKINS, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT AT 
NAGPUR. 


Fort William, aSth January 1814- 

I am directed to transmit to you for your information fhr en- 
closed copy of a letter addressed to the Resident with Doulut Rao 
Sindeah on this day's date under the authority of the Right 
Honotjiablc the Governor-General in CounciL 


To— R STRACHEY, ESQUIRE. RESIDENT WITH 
DOULAT RAO SINDEAH. 

SiK, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
No. 5 under date the 8th instant reporting your proceedings in 
execution of the instructions communicated to you m my letter of 
the a6th of Nov emb er relative to the Pindarries who have removed 
their famiUca to the southward of the Nurbuddah with the appa- 
rent design of establishing themselves permanently in that quarter. 

The Governor-General in Council observes with concern the 
suplncncsi and indifference manifested by Doulut Rao flindnh and 
his ministers on a question of so much importance to their ovra 
interest as that to which you called their attention at the confer- 
ences described in your letter and the sentiments expressed by you 
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with regard to the temporising and short-sighted policy pursued by 
the Darbar towards the Pindarries correspond entirely with those 
of the Governor-General in Council. 

The Governor-General in Council cannot encourage' any san- 
guine hopes of rousing Sindhia to a just sense of his true interests 
in this respect or of exciting him to adopt vigorous measures for 
circumscribing the means and repressing growth of a power which 
threatens at no distant period to become so formidable to his own 
as well as to the other established Governments of India. The Gov- 
ernor-General in Council has no doubt either that Sindeah is swayed 
by motives such as those which you ascribed to him in the conclud- 
ing observation of your letter. 


While therefore it is not to be expected that any decided mea- 
sures will be taken by Sindeah, it will be desirable that you should 
keep the subject alive and omit no opportunity of urging the Dur- 
bar to instruct its officers south of the Nurbuddah to effect the 
removal of the families of the Pindarries and to avail themselves 
of any opportunity of attacking their force, also to afford their 
officers the necessary support to enable them to execute their orders 
with efficiency. It would seem from the tenor of the argmnents 
employed by Sindeah’s ministers in the discussions reported in your 
dispatch, that this precise object was not particularly pressed upon 
them by you since their arguments apply rather to a general and 
comprehensive plan of operation directed to the destruction of the 
Pindarry’s power than to the limited object at present contemplated 
by Government. 


At the same time His Excellency concludes that your observa- 
tion to the ministers that the Governor-General in Council was 
prepared for every contingency was made with reference only to 
the eventual employment of the Jaulna force against the Pindarries 
to the south of the Nmrbuddah. As however there is a hazard of 
misconception on the part of Sindeah’s Government with respect to 
the extent to which the British Government is prepared to act and 
as assurances of the imdefined and general nature afforded by you 
may lead the ministers to expect a co-operation on the part of this 
Government in any measures which they may determine to adopt, 
I am directed to recommend great caution to avoid exciting hopes 
of that nature, which the Governor-General in Council is not pre- 
pared to fulfil. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Fort Wniiam: 

The 28th January 1814- 


J. ADAM, . 
Secretary to Government. 
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Letter No. 22 . — The enclonzra to thii letter addresied by Mr. Adam 
to H. Rmsell, Refident at Hyderabad, under the gnma date 
refen to the Government*! desiie to expel the Pindnriea* 
foTnilii^ recently moved to the regions south of the Ner- 
budda by force of arms, for which the coK>perat£on of the 
Nizam's Government and of the Sindhia is requested. 

From— JOHN ADAM. SECRKTARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Fort W illiam, nth February' 1814, 

I am directed to tnmsmic to you for your information the en- 
closed copy of a letter addressed to the Resident at Hyderabad on 
this day's date imdcr the authority of His Excellency tnc Governor 
General in CounciL 


To— HENRY RUSSELL, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT AT 
HYDERABAD. 

Sir. 

I am direacd to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch of 
the 35th of December in reply to the letter which I had the 
honour to address to you unoer date the s6th of the preceding 
month, relative to the Pindarrics who had lately proceeded witn 
their families to the south of the Nerbudda with me apparent design 
of establishing themselves permanently in that quarter. Your 
dispatch of the 13th of January endoaine the copy of a letter adresa* 
cd to you by Captain Sydenham in repy to your communication 
to him on the same subject h.i« also b«n received. 

You will have received from the Resident with Doulut Rao 
Sindiah a copy of his despatch to the Governor General Na 5 a 
copy of the reply to whim, has also been transmitted to you. 

The result of Mr. Strachey's conference with Sindia's ministers 
affording Kttic reason to hope that any effectual measures will be 
adopted by that Durbar wim a view to accomplish the objects of 
thiK Government as stated in the instructions of the 36th of Novem- 
ber, it becomes proper to consider the steps which may be taken 
for carrying them into effect, independently of the cooperation of 
Sindia, or at least with the limited aid which ran be obtained from 
the local officers of His IDe^css's Government, south of the Nur- 
budda unsupported by the Durbar. 

It would appear that the KillatLir of Ascergurh is not indisposed 
to employ his ^orts to oppose the progre ss and designs 01 the 
Pindarrics, and it is not improbable that he may be excited to ex- 
ert himself with vigour and cordiality in the support of any 
measures which it may be determined to adopt for thin purpose. 

The state of preparation for active service in which the force 
at Jalna is placed, and the arrangements for securing the co-opera- 
tion of an efficient of His Highness the Nizam’s horse, which have 
been concerted between Captain Sydenham and Rajah Govind 
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Buksb under your instructions combined with die judicious distri- 
bution of the remainder of His Highness’s force appear to offer die 
best and readiest means of making decisive attacks on the Pindarries 
to the south of Nurbuda to die extent, at least of driving them be- 
yond the river and compelling them to withdraw their families to 
the northern side. 

Obvious considerations suggest the expediency of abstaining 
from entering Sindia’s territory except in a case of great and press- 
ing emergency, such as is not apparent in the present instance v/ith- 
out the previous permission of that Government or at least of the 
local authorities. As an application from you to the latter in the pre- 
sent instance will, if attended with success, save considerable time, I 
am instructed to desire that you will immediately open a communi- 
cation with them directed to that object urging the motives which 
ought to influence all the regular states in India to oppose by every 
means at their command of extension of the power of the Pindar- 
ries on stating that the subject is at present in agitadon at the 
Durbar of the Maharajah who will be requested to issue hnmediate 
orders to his officers to admit the British troops into His Highness s 
territory for the purposes stated. 

You will also call on them to afford every practicable degree of 
assistance to the British troops which shall be employed on the 
proposed service, and to co-operate with them by every means in 
their power. 

You will immediately forward to Mr. Strachey copies of your 
communication to Sindia’s officers. 

You will exercise your discretion with regard to the expediency 
of authorizing Colonel Rumbey to make a forward movement to 
the frontier of the Nizam’s country so as to enable him to enter the 
territory of Doulut Rao Sindia on receiving information of the con- 
currence of His Highness’s officers in that measure. Such a move- 
ment may it is true give the alarm to the Pindarries, and render 
the chance of overtaking and attacking them, still less, but as the 
main object of the measure now in contemplation is to force them 
to return with their families to the north of Nmbbuda and as th>^ 
prospect of coming up with them to the southward of tha 
river is under any circumstances extremely faint, this demonstra- 
tion of our intentions may have an useful effect and perhaps pre- 
cludes the necessity of advancing into Sindia’s territory. 

It is superfluous to admit that if the answer from Sindia’s 
officers be unfavomuble, it is the desire of Government you should 

abstain from authorizing the troops to cross the 

I am directed to take this opportunity of acknowledging die receipt 
of your despatch of the aist of January enclosing the intelligence 
concerning the Pindarries received with Captain Sydenham’s letter 
to your address of the 15th of that month. That information tends 
to confirm the beUef that it is the intention of the Pindarries to 
72 
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csuibbsh themselves permanently to the southward of the Nurbudda 
and the importance of adopting early measures force 

them. 

It appears to His Lordship in council to be extremely desirable 
that eventual measures should be taken by Sindia for defendmg 
these passes near Asceigurh described m paper of mtelhgcncc 
transmitted by Captam Sydenham and Mr Strachey will be ms- 
tructed to press thm on the Maharajah and to urge nun to furnish 
to Ig'illnHar of Asccrguih with the means of occupymg them with 
troops 

I have the honour, to be, 

Sir, 

Fort William J ADAM, 

The iith February 1814, Secretary to Government 


Letter No 03 — The letter encloses an Akhbar from Hindla dated 
5th June which convoys useful information about the Pm- 
dados, Jean Baptiste, ^c. 

From— R, JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— COLONEL DOVETON, CAMP AKOLA 

Nagpur, loih June 1815 

I have the honour to forward for your information the trans- 
lation of a paper of intelligence I have just received from the 
Nerbudda. 

About 200 of the party of Pmdancs first mentioned arc report 
ed by my Hukarrahj to have proceeded by Bctul and Mulrai to 
plunder m the Rajah’s country to the north of Nagpur 


Translation of a Marhatta Akhbar from Hmdia, dated ^th June 
Scctoc Pmdairab witl his baggage is encamped three cosi tc 
tne Westward of Ujjam. From that encampment one thousand 
picked horsemen have crossed the Nerbudda at the Baglatir Ghat, 
and proceeded by the route of Mel down the Putag Glmt. Where 
they are gomg is not ascertained 

Wasil Mohammed the brother of Dost Mohammed is encamp- 
ed at Bhilsa T\vo thousand horse of his Camp have crossed the 
Nerbudda at the Bhanik Ghat and arc arrived m the vicmity of 
Shohagpur Babaec. More are expected to follow, such is the report. 

Seetoo IS to establish his cantonments below the Ghats at 
Hurrengaon- Colond Jean Baptiste. Jeawant Rao Bhow, Knshna 
Rao Bhow and Rajah Bahadur (Sindhia’a Commanders) and Burra 
Runian, Chhota Runjan, Namchir Khan and Buksh Khan, etc., 
Pmdanei, are five coss on this side of Sarangporc. It is reported 
they arc to canton at Dowlatporc, but at present they arc above the 
Chats, 

(A true translation) 
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Letter No. 24. — ^The letter contains enclosures that convey useful 
information regarding the strength and movements of the 
Pindari leaders. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— F. WARDEN, CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT, BOMBAY. 

Nagpm-, the 22nd October 1815. 

I have the honour to transmit for the information of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor in Council further accounts respecting the 
Pindaries, received by this Government and communicated to me. 


Translation of an extract from a Marjiatta letter from Chundajee 
Bhonsla to the Rajah of Berar, dated gth of Zeelkad or i2,th 
October, Camp at Bhadoogaon. 

After compliments. I, before sent a letter by a Camel 
Hircarrah in which I enclosed some Persian papers, foimd where I 
took the gun in the battle with Roshan Beg. These papers contain- 
ed reports from a Vakeel sent by him to Seetoo Pindarrah, of 
conversations held with Seetoo, and also a letter from Seetoo to 
Roshan Beg. I ought to have mendoned this in the letter en- 
closing the papers in question, but I omitted it. Your Highness 
■will have learnt from those papers what, passed between the Vakeel 
and Seetoo. ^ 

I have just received a letter from the Goosain at Gangeshri (on 
the Nerbudda) dated the. 6th instant, and also accounts from 
Temboomee, mentioning that the Pindaries will cross on Sunday, 
the iith instant. I am accordingly prepared and have stationed 
Hircarrahs for intelligence both at Hindia and Gangeshri. I have 
also sent the necessary orders to Saoleegarh, Betul and Multai. 


Translation of a letter from the Rajah of Berar^s intelligencer at 
Seoni, dated the gth of Zeelkad or i2,th October. 

Mirza Roshan Beg is encamped at Khandwa. He has written 
to Khurgaon Butteesee for reinforcements, and accordingly troops 
are coming from thence to join him. 

Seetoo Nawab, Namdar Khan Jamadar, Imam Buksh Holkar 
Shahi, and Tookkoo Jummadar, etc., are about to undertake an 
expedition with their Pindaries, and their horses are all shod. Two 
hundred of their horse came to reconnoitre the fort of Buglatir, 
where the water is about a man’s height. They were prepared to 
have started on the 6th, when the Karim Shahee Dhurra which is 
at Bairsa (Bhelsa), wrote to Seetoo that they would join him in the 
expedition with 2,000 horse. Seetoo, Namdar and Tookkoo Jama- 
dar are going with the Luhbur. Seetoo in person conducts the 
Luhbur, which will certainly cross on Sunday by the Buglatir 
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Ghat, Whether they ^viU go into Bcrar, or to Burhanpore doe* 
not appear All the Pindarics but the Tooraccs (I b^eve the 
Matchlock men) ^vho remain in the pergunnahs are assembled at 
Nemawar with Scetoo 

Ramdecn, Holkar’s Commander, is encamped at Tuppah, 

(True translation) 

R. JENKINS, 
Resident at Nagpur 


Letter No 25, — ^The letter give* information about the movement* 
of the Pmdanes and thar intention to proceed a* far a* the 
Krlthnn nVCT 

From— R, JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR- 

To-COL. DOVETON, COMMANDING THE HYDER- 
ABAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

Nagpur, and March 1816. 

Letters from Nlrmal, dated the 17th February, mention the 
yipearance on that day of a body of Pmdanes m that district. 
They seem to have immediately passed on to the Southward. My 
Hircarraha desenbe them as a body of 5 or 6,00a They were 
proceedmg by moderate marches, and have hitherto met with no 
opposition ot consequence. fhe Kistna was talked of as thar 
destination 

Letters from Betul, dated the a7th, mention 500 Pmdanes 
belonging to Dost Mohammed and ^dir Buksh to have lately 
crossed me Nerbudda and Sheikh Dulla, the Graaaia Chief of 
Dhungaon and the Bara Bhai whose numbers are not mentioned 
to be preparmg for an cxpcditioii. 

A small party of about 300 Pmdanes, 1* reported to have just 
passed up ivith plunder towards Multai, probably a detachment 
from the mam body which has proceeded to the Godavery 


Letter No 26. — ^The enclofure to this letter give* useful information 
regarding the incurrion* of the Pindane* as far as Maiuli- 
pa tarn. 

From— G WELLESLETY. ACTING RESIDENT WITH 
SINDHIA, 

To— R JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Smdhia’s Camp, 3rd March 1816 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of my dispatch of thii 
date to the Secretary to Government m the Pohtical Department. 
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Sindhia’s Camp, the 3rd March i8i6. 

To— JOHN ADAM. ESQUIRE. SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT. POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, 

I have the honour of transmitting for the acquaintance of 
Government some further particulars received by me last night 
respecting the Pindarrah inroad into the Deccan. 

The newswriter’s confused statement respecting tlie Masuli- 
patam river, and the impracticability of its passage to the 
Pindarrahs in their late invasion of the Deccan, is illustrated in 
Mr. Jenkins’ dispatch to Government of the 22nd December, 
wherein he reports them to have been turned aside by a branch of 
the river Kistna at tire mouth of which MasuHpatam lies, 

G. WELLESLEY, 
Acting Resident - 

Substance of news from Chetoo^s Camp received on the 2nd March. 
Sir, 

The Lubhur, which I before reported to be ready ‘lo go from 
Chetoo’s Durrah, went off yesterday the 17th February towards the 
Deccan, in number about 5 or 6,000 weU-anned and equipped. It 
is reported they are gone towards the places where they were before 
plundering. Beyond Plyderabad there is a place called Muchlee- 
bunder ; there they propose going. These disturbers plunder 
wherever they find it profitable. When they went before, they 
wanted to cross the river there and plunder on the other side; but 
they could in no way cross the Muchleebunder river which at that 
time ivas full. Now they propose going there again in the hope 
that it has fallen, and -will admit of a passage. About 200 
Pindarrahs from the Dhurrahs of Kadir Buksh and Tuckoji of 
Xinnode and Kanthapoor have accompanied them. 

(A true translation) 

G. WELLESLEY, 
Acting Resident. 

Letter No. 27. — The letter and enclosure reveal the military dis- 
positions ordered by the Colonel to encounter the Pindaris 
on their advance and their return. 

From— COL. J. DOVETON, COMMANDING HYDERABAD 
SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Camp, 23rd March i8i6. 

Accompanying I have the honour to transmit for your infor 
mation copy of a dispatch addressed by me this day to Mr. Russell, 
in reply to his of the 19th instant, as also a copy of my letter of 
instructions to Lieutenant-Col. Scott. 
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To— LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SCOTT, COMMANDING 
A DETACHMENT 


Sm, 

I am directed by Colonel Doveton to request that you will 
proceed with the detachment detailed m the orders of this day 
aCTe ca bly to the accompanymg route, and taLc up a position at 
Waukcry 13 milea south of Adjuntah, for the purpose of prevent- 
mg the Pmdanes escapmg to the northward, by that Ghat or any 
other m its vicmity 

At Chickly you will be jomed by a thousand of the Nizam’s 
horse, under tne command of Gulam Knuclcbund Khan or his 
brother, who have received orders to accompany you and remain 
imder your command. 

The force under the Commanding Officer will resume its 
former situation at the head of the Sadomnany Ghat and detach 
ments from the Poona Subaidiary Force will occupy positions at the 
head of the Cassaberry and Unkunenka Ghats. 

You will be careful m keepmg up a regular and incessant com 
municaaon with the Commanding Officer of the Force, for which 
purpose C-amel Hircarrahs will accompany you aind you mil hke 
wise establish one with the officer commandmg the troops m the 
vianity of the Cassaberry Ghat. 

It will be advisable to throw out m all directions small parties 
of the Nizam's Horse, m order to get the speediest mtcihgcncc of 
the approach of the Pmdanes should they attempt to penetrate 
through your line of commumcauon. 


Camp near Kattu 
The 33rd March i8id 

(True copy) 


(Illegible), 

Dy Qr Air Gcncnd. 

J DOVETON. 

ColoncL 


L ett e r No aS. — The letter, a copy of which was also sent to 
Mr H. Jenkins under the same date refers to the movements 
of the Pindflii leaders, and the action taken by Dowlat Rao 
Smdhia against them. 

FaoM— R. STRACHEY, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— THE RT HOWmSE THE EARL OF MOIRA, K.G, 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

. Smdhia’s Camp Gwabor, oBth March 1816. 

I have the honom to acquamt Your Excellency that infonna 
Qon has been rccciv^ here statmg that Chectoo Pmdarah has 
rccrosscd the Nerbudda, I have also received accounts from his 
Horde, which was near Chcpancer on the i«th instant, on the nght 
bank of that nver, about fourteen miles from bis former position. 
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A large body of these marauders (of Kerreeni’s party) under 
K-hooshal Kooer, have moved to the south-westward from the 
neighbourhood of Shoojawulpur. 

Ameer Khan cpiitted Holkar’s camp on the 17th instant, and, 
after visiting ZauHm Sing at Gangrowr, proceeded to Sheergur, 
where he now remains. Kerreem Khan has since followed him to 
Sheergur. where the families of both these chiefs reside. Ameer 
Khan s army is in the territory of Kota, and since his proceeding 
to Sheergur ha.s maile a few marches in a south-easterly direction, 
under Omar Khan. 

Doulat Rao Sindiah has admitted the expediency of blocking 
up route to the Deccan as far as may be practicable with a view . 
to obstruct the Pindarics. The Maharaja has informed me that 
he has transmitted orders to Asseer and Boorhanpur directing the 
adoption of tneasures for the oppo.sition of the Pindarics, should 
they hereafter attempt to cross by the passes in that neighbour- 
hood according to the tenor of my communication to His Highness 
which was made agreeably to Your Excellency’s instructions of the 
! ith and 2()th ultimo. 

Her Highne.ss Bala Bye returned to camp, having concluded 
her pilgrimage to Allahabad, Benares and Gya a few days ago. 


Letter No. 29. — The letter gives an account of the unsuccessful 
pursuit of the Pindaris by the Colonel, and also of a success- 
ful encounter by one of his commanders — Bhim Rao, which 
resulted in the destruction of a small band of the Pindaris. 

Fuom— COL. J. DOVETON, COMMANDING THE 
HYDERABAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

To— FI. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT FIYDERABAD. 

Camp I mile cast of Chikli, 12th April 1816. 

My dispatch of the 10th instant will have informed you of my 
having just then received accounts from one of my advanced parties 
stationed at Sindkhair, of the approach of the Pindaries, and their 
apparent intention of proceeding in the direction of Tulnee. with 
the view as supposed of pushing through the Alleegaum pass 
about 20 miles to the eastward of my position at Sonah. 

T, in consequence, moved at 8 O’clock that evening with the 
force under my command in the direction of Maker, to frustrate 
their supposed intent, as well as to endeavour to strike a blow at 
them. 1 had not however proceeded on by march above 7 miles 
when I received information that the advanced party of Pindaries 
after plundering a place named Seoni in the direction to Tulnee 
from Sindkhair, had suddenly turned to the north-west, and' were 
then marching rapidly as supposed, for the Dewalghat. I imme- 
diately retraced mey steps to Sonah, and pushed on the Mysore 
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Horse under Bhim Rao Bulcshi for the Ghat to intercept and cut 
them off, as I was convmccd they were only the advance of the 
prmapal party He fortunately succeeded m effectmg this object, 
and his subsequent operations, as well as the supposed loss of the 
enemy, will b« appear from the accompanymg tranalauon of his 
official report to me. 


In the course of the morning of the nth I received informa- 
tion from some prisoners taken by Bhim Rao as well as from other 
sources of mtelhgcncc, that the main body of Pmdanea were 
advancmg — one of the prisoners on promise of his life beme 
spared, and an handsome reward m the event of success, undertook 
to lead me to the precise spot where the mam body then were, and 
I accordmgly manmed with the light troops at 4 o’clock that cven- 
mg, m the direction of TaUraon during the course of the night as 
1 contmued advancmg, all the mtelhgcncc which I could procure 
convmccd me we were m the nght directioii, and this was con- 
hrmed about 8 o’clock by the arrival of a Trooper from my 
advanced scouts with mformanon of their bemg actually encamped 
at the tunc of his deparmre, between the villages of TaiJgaon and 
MangruL On penumg about 1 coss further I fell m with an 
mtelngent Puttail at the viUage of Kahorah about 4 coss from 
Tailgaon who informed me mat the pnnapal body of Pmdanea 
had amved m the viamcy of the latter place at 2 o'clock on that 
moimng, and that his latest accounts which came down to noon 
mil left them encamped between Mangrul and Tailgaon which 
places, they had attempted to plunder, but until that tunc had 
been oppo^ with effea by the inhabitants, at the same tunc 
offermg to lead me direct to tbcir encampment. The detachment 
therefore proceeded on towards that village of Unchalwanee only 
about a coss and a half from Tailgaon m high spints, and under 
the plcasmg impression that the surpnze of these plunderers would 
be complete, when amvmg near it about midmgnt, to my m 
expressible mortification, one of my scouts ramp* m with mtelh 
gcncc that they had moved off with great prcapitation about 
5 o’clock m the cvemng and crosamg the country over some 
rugged height, had proceeded m a direct hue for the Ajanta Ghat 
This >vaB confirmed on our arrival at the village of Unchalwarrcc, 
by the Patel of that place who had been m their Camp only a few 
hours previous He stated them to be about 6,000 well mounted 
apparendy loaded with plunder and havmg several elephants with 
them. The force remamed at this place until day light and I was 
not without famt hopes from the direction the Pmdanea appeared 
to have taken that the detachment under Licutcnant-Colond Scott 
might bear of their approach and fall m ivith tb^m On arriving 
here however I found from vanous quarters, as well as from the 
officer commandmg the Company m possession of the Dcwalghat 
that they had pass^ through the range of hills about a coss and 
a half to the wesnvard, between that Ghat and the Aianta by a 
pass hithcno almost unknoim to us, and only practicable I lilieve 
for horse and foot 
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.During the course of the morning, I have received a dispatch 
froijn Major Hodgson at Jalna, which would almost induce the. 
supposition that another party of Pindaries were following although 
all the prisoners agree in the information that the party which 
have passed comprize the whole of those who crossed the Nerbudda 
in February, although I cannot learn distinctly when they re- 
miited. It is however my intention to move a few mUes to the west 
of Chickly tomorrow morning for the purpose of making it sure, 
as this appears to have been their favourite route. 

In concluding this detail of our operations, it now falls to me 
to perform the pleasing duty of requesting your attention to the 
meritorious conduct of BuksM Bhim Rao, and the Mysore Silledar 
Horse under his command. From his purport I have every reason 
to suppose, that the greater part of the advanced body of Pindaries 
consisting of about 400 have been severely handled and that but 
few of them have escaped. 

I shall do myself the honour of addressing you again in a few 
days as soon as I shall be able to ascertain whether the whole of 
these plunderers have actually made their escape, and hope as the 
season is now far advanced, to receive your instructions with regard 
to our future movement in advance. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

Camp I mile east of Chikhli : J. DOVETON, 

The 1 2th April i8i6. Colonel. 


P. S . — 1 think I may venture to assert that every previous 
arrangement which infinitely could devise for procuring speedy 
intelligence of the movements of the Pindaries had been made 
Indeed nothing but several untoward circumstances^ which no fore- 
sight could provide against, prevented their total destruction. 

I St. The trooper who came from Mangrul with the jfirst intelli- 
gence was mislead at Chikhli, where he was informed that I had 
proceeded to the Badoolah Ghat in pursuit of the advanced party — 
he accordingly galloped there when he found I was at Sonah, and 
before he coiild arrive at this place ; I had marched by this cir- 
cuitous route there was a delay of 6 hours in the first intelligence. 

and. A camel Hircarrah who was sent express to Lieut.- 
Colonel Scott in the coercing of the loth with orders to him to pro- 
ceed immediately to take up a centrical position west of the Dewal 
Ghat, was taken prisoner by the advanced party of Pindaries and 
lost his camel, although he saved the dispatches. These were sent 

73 
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after me by the Aumil of m the direction on which wo had 

first movexi and by that means missed me at Sonah, where they 
did not amvc till ii o'clock on the mommg of the uthandwci;c 
then to be forwarded on again to Colonel Scott. Had these 
reached Col Scott as I calculated on, he would have been 
precisely m their front when they were moving to escape from us 
at It was, I find he only reached the position about the time they 
were makmg their way through the range of bills. 

J DOVETON, 

Colonel. 


Translation of a letter from Bhtmrao BuksJis of the Mysore 
StUedar Horse to Colonel Doveton, gsvwp an account of fits 
affair with the Pvidanes, dated I'xth Apru 1816, 

Afte r compliments. 

Havmg received your mscnictions and taken leave, I proceeded 
with the Smehdar Horec under my command m the dircxmon 

r unted out by you. About 7 o'clock m the monung of the iith 
name m fight of thc Pmdanc*. who immediately on perceiving my 
force moved off with great rapidity I persued them upward of 
a coss below the range of bill*, the greater pan of them were killed 
or wounded, and the remamder made their escape by dispersmg 
mdiTidually m various direcaons. 1 have capium one hundred 
and seventy-six horses and tattoos, also one camel and taken few 
prisoners My own lou amounts to 1 men lolled and 30 wounded. 
II horses killed, 4 wounded and 3 misame On my return to a 
village above the pass, I Icamt that a still larger body ot Pmdanca 
were comme and immediately afterwards heard that you had 
marched with thc Force m the direction on which those Pmdarles 
were proccedmg In consequence I ictumed to Sonah. 

(A true tianslatioD) 

J MORGAN, 
Captain. 

Letter No ^0. — ^The letter rives an mteresting account of the orga- 
nization, manner of Tine and movement of the Flndanes. 

Fooii— COLONEL J DOVETON, COMMANDING THE 
HYDERABAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE 
To-R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Camp near Chikhh, i6th April 1816. 
I have thc honour to transmit the substance of the imforma- 
don which has been obtained from one of thc most mtclhgcnt of 
Che Pmdarnib followers, taken by the Mysore Horse and which has 
been confirmed by 4 others exammed separate^ 
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Examination of Khandu Pindarrah taken prisoner by the Mysore 
Horse, under Bhim Rao B'ukshi, made on the i^th of April 

i8i6. 


Question 

( 1 ) 

I 

What is your name 

j 

Who is the chief of the party to which 
I you were immediately attached ? 

What was the strength of the party ? . . 

What was the amovmt of the whole 
Luhbar ? 

Of whose Dhurrahs was it composed ? 


Anaswer 

( 2 ) 

Khandu. 

Bheeka Syud. 

Upwards of 300. 

10.000 horse of various descriptions. 

7.000 of Seetoo’s, 1,500 of the Holkar 
Shahee’s, 1,000 of Karim Khan’s and 500 
of Dost Mohammed’s. 


Narrative 

We were all collected at Nemawar, to the amount of io,ooo and 
crossed the Nerhudda at the Baglatir Ghat. We proceeded hy the 
Muckree Ghat, Mail, Maisdee, Ashti, Amner, and crossed the river 
Wardha helow Chanda, proceeded by Edlabad, passed the Godavery 
leaving Dharampuri lo coss to the left, crossed the Kistna near 
Amraoti, plundered the outskirts of the town, moved on towards 
Guntoor, plundering some places whose names I do not recollect. 
Guntoor was plundered by the advanced party, who might be about 
a hundred horse, who obtained some booty, but not much, perhaps 
the whole did not exceed two or three thousand rupees. On being 
fired upon by some sepoys, we quitted Guntoor with precipitation 
for Mungalgerry, which we were prevented from plundermg by 
having armed people in it, thence we moved to Kummum, forty or 
fifty ^horsemen pushed on towards the place, but got entangled in 
the paddy fields where one of the horses stuck fast, and the remain- 
der being fixed upon by some troops galloped back and joined the 
main body. We halted at a small village about half a coss from 
Kummum, where a consultation was held and it was determined 
to return by the same route as we advanced to Kummum, but hav- 
ing understood from a Bunjari whom we met with at a small village 
on our way, that the principal fords of the Kishnah were occupied 
by troops, ,and who promised to conduct us across the river by an 
unfrequented Ghat, we followed the road pointed out by him. 
We had scarcely crossed the Kistna and were dressing our victuals, 
when a regiment of cavalry made its appearance, in consequence 
we moved ofE immediately from thence in the direction of Hyder- 
abad, and when we had arrived within ii coss of the city, we 
separated into the two bodies. The one to which I belonged under 
Bhika Syud, proceeded leaving Hyderabad 4 coss on the right, 
plundered Chundapett, and taking only byepaths, and plundermg 
all the small villages on our route recrossed the Godavery in the 
neighbourhood of Beer, advanced leaving Jalna la coss to our left, 
ascended a small Ghat near Sindkhair, from whence we made two 
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marches, and halted near Godcrcc, about a coss from Chikhli and 
three coss from the British Camp, in among the hills, at the san^ 
rim e some of our people who were looking about for forage anti 
firewood, found a camel, and brought it to Bhika Syud who saic^ 
there must be a Camp somewhere m this vicinity, and accordingly 
we were all on the alcrL Seeing a light at a distance, Bhika Syu^ 
with lo horsemen went in the direction of it and about an hour 
afterwards returned with the intelligence that the force had mardv 
ed in another direction. We then moved two coes and again halted 
for the remainder of the night, at day break we mountSi and had 
gone about a coss when we were overtaken by the Mysore SiHehdar 
Horse, Of the movements of the main bony after our separation 


I am perfectly ignorant. 


Qoe«rioo 

After you ■ep«rated from the mrin body 
wu lu) piece fixed £br re] 0 mill g ? 

Who wu riie priodpel Ch i ef of the 
Lubber ? 

For wh*t pnrpoeo cbd you commence 
your expedrdaa ? 

Did you not know et the tone there WM 
DO r-Kh country ? 


Whet were the urmngementx made pro. 
vunu to the collection of the 
Lohber? 

Whet U your mode of life during the 
reioft? 


Do you renain together m cintonmeot 
durmo the monsoon orm the difier> 
ent mbgci ? 


What preperation do you maka before 
you proceed on a Ltdibar ? 

Sim you carry no prorition along 
mth you, boir did ao large a body aa 
the b^Lnhbarcontfnoetoaubaut? 


Under irhoee antbority do you cooaldcr 
Touraetrea ? 


Amwer 

Yea, m the vicmity of Pmndharpur, but how- 
ever it did not take place. 

Huaaain UjiWS commonly Bakahu. 


To aoaa the Klihna and go into 'nppn 
Sulan'a country. 

No, It wu reported In the camp that we were 
going to Trppo Soltan’a country, but 
after we had c roa a ed the KIstna, we kamt 
the coentry belocged to the Englhh. 

We all aaacmbled at the command of Seetoo 
and departed on the Luhhar according to 
hit matruetjona. 

On our return fi mu an expedition we all 
repair to Seetoo and give nhn an arfi^nrit 
of our operatloaa, then we dliperae to our 
aeveral homea, which are ctuated near 
the banka of the Nerhudda, and in the 
Bhopal country, at the diatance of ten or 
twenty coaa. 

We remain m cantonmcxit during the ralna, 
thoee belonging to Beetoo’a Dbum at 
Ncmawar , thou of Kanm Khan'a at 
Raiacm, Dost Mohammed's Dhurra In 
the nugfabourfaood of Rhn— Gaoeab- 
pur. Tbe Holkar Shahee Dhurrah'a 
are atatioDed aa follows : — 

Garde Rhan at Kunnode, 

Kadlr Bukah at Katapore, and 

Sahib Khan and Bahadur Khan at T?VlT«h- 

As long aa we continue in Smdhia'a conntxy 
wo purchaae everything. Afterwards we 
depend entirely on plunder. 

We mutually aasiat each other, depending 
entirely on what we can procure from the 
▼illagea on our route or any convoys we 
may meet, but are often expoaed to tem- 
porary pnvsdona. 

Under that of Sindhia and Holkar but tbe 
majority under tbe former. 
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Question 

To what length is it considered the 
authority of Sindhia and Holkar ex- 
tends? 


For what reason do you submit to the 
authority in these matters ? 

Then you never plimder under any 
circumstances the territories of Sin- 
dhia and Holkar ? 


In the event of a pursuit after the Pin- 
darics what is the best mode of inter- 
cepting them ? 


In what manner are the marches of the 
Pindaris conducted ? 


On your return from an expedition 
when laden with plunder what is 
usual rate of marching ? 


How are you generally armed ? 


What may be the strength of the Pin- 
darics ? 

In what manner do you feed your 
horses that they are able to stand such 
extraordinary fatigue ? 


When you conceive you are liable to be 
overtaken by a body of Horse in pur- 
suit of your party what do you do on 
such an occasion ? 


Answer 

Our proceedings are supposed to be regu- 
lated by the orders of these Chiefs and we 
plunder and spare the countries according 

• to their directions, whenever they require 
our services we always join them. 

Becaus'e our families find refuge in their 
dominions, and in the event of our being 
attacked we should fiy there for shelter. 

Never except by stealth, we have been in the 
habits for these last 1 2 years of plundering 
the Nagpur territories but of late the 
Dhurras of Seetoo and Karim have not 
done so in consequence of an agreement. 

Qn their return from an expedition when 
laden with plunder, because then they are 
incapable of making such rapid marches 
as at first, their horses being fatigued, 
by the journey and incumbered with their 
loads. Should we be pursued across the 
Nerbudda we would disperse to our 
several cantonments, and take refuge in 
Sindhia’s territories. 

When we set out I have no apprehension 
we march generally seven or eight cossa 
day, because we wish to reserve our 
horses for occasions when it may be 
requisite to make every exertion, but if 
we have reason to fear a pursuit we can 
move 20 or 25 coss, and can continue at 
this rate for twenty days if necessary. 

About 20 coss a day, we start at day light and 
continue marching till 1 2 o’clock, when we 
halt in the jimgle till about 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the evening, when we resume our 
march till midnight. In all our marches 
— both coming and going we avoid the 
high roads and proceed by the most 
unfrequented paths. 

With spears and swords and but few match- 
locks, at an average of about five to 
every hundred men — some of the principal 
oflScers may have pistols. 

About 10,000 good horse, and of various 
other descriptions 5 or 6,000. 

We generally feed them in grain such as 
Chunna, Jowaree, Tooree, in short, 
whatever we can get, besides we have 
a preparation of opium essence, blue 
stone and other ingredients which I 
cannot particularise and we accustom 
them when going to be-ar fatigue. Out of 
fifty horses we got at Chundapett only 
five were able to keep up. 

We move off together in a body and continue 
so as long as we can. Those who fall in 
the rear are left to their fate, we never stop 
to defend them. 
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Queadoo 

When you proceed on an expedltloQ Bre 
you under the oiden of a particular 
chief or ii every party only aubject 
to ttB own commander. 

How do you procure intelligence ? 


In what manner do you diapoae of your 
booty ? 


Answer 

We are nominally imder the orders of a 
particular chief termed the Luhhurea, but 
if any person deauea to separate f r om the 
mam body no notice is taken of it. 

We never tend out peraona for Intelbgence, 
but Btruggling pardea bring all tlu m* 
formation they may obtam on their route 
and m case of any of our own people 
missing the main t^y, we set £re to a 
village, or a stock of forage as pointi for 
them to proceed on. 

Every man retama what be gets, with the 
exception of elephants whi^ are usually 
given to Sectoo who In return makes a 
, present. 

J. MORGAN, Captain, 

Persian Interpreter. 


"Letter No. 51. — The letter gives information about the activities of 
the Pmdarifis and th ^ enclosure contains a list of the places on 
the rente between Kasfurbareo to La khan waia. 

From— G. SYDENHAM, AGENT IN BERAR. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Aurangabad. 17th April 1816. 

I have the honour to forward for your information a copy of 
my letter of yesterday's date to the Resident at Hyderabad. 


To— HENERY RUSSELL. ESQUIRE, RESIDENT AT 
HYDERABAD, 

Sir, 

I lately dispatched two Hirkairahs to explore the Ghats from 
Eaasurbarec to Lakhanwara, who arrived here this morning with 
a list of them a translation of which I have the honour to enclose. 

These Hirkarras inform me that on the nth instant, they 
were in the village of Asola, near which 300 Pindarics paaned on 
that day, moving slowly as tf much jaded, the loaded Tattoos dis- 
mounted, and Id by cords held by the horsemen, about one 
hundred of whom were on horses with docked-taili. They 
afterwards heard that this party had been attacked by some of 
our troo^ and I have no doubt that they were the Pindarics with 
whom the Mysore Horse came up, represented to amount to 700. 
Asola is five coss south-east of Sailgaon, which at a aimilar 
distance east of Jafierabad. 
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On the 1 2th the Hirkarras passed within a mile of 1,500 
Pmdaries on their ground at Paluskhera near Jaum north-east 
of Sinoka where they saw two elephants wth flags of gold cloth 
and a few camels. A villageman who had escaped from this 
^ body informed them that they had an European gentleman and a 
lady prisoners, who were obliged to ride on the march in the 
middle of the party. This the inhabitants called a body of three 
thousand. 

The third division, which the Hirkarra did not see, were said 
to amount to form two to three thousand, but did not probably 
consist of more than twelve hundred, and I calculate that the 
whole of the three divisions, which have lately made their escape 
down the Ghats to the eastward of Ajanta. did not amount to 
much more than 3,000 or about a fourth of the number represented 
by flying reports. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sm, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Aurangabad : G. SYDENELAM, 

i6th April 1816. Agent in Berar. 


List of passes from Kasstirbaree to Lakhanivara according to 
the report of Hirkarrahs. 


Coss 


P. 


’ From ICassurbarec to 
Purjuree. 

Pipree 

Dhar 

Tirmukjee’s Ghat 
. . -< Mahadeo 

Gunnesh or Puttun 
Ankarce . . 

Amba 
_ Ranjan 


fKhyr 

Ncem 

N. . . \ Bhawani Arce . . 
l^Gaotalla . . 

f Chotakorce 
I Mchoon . . 

M. E. J.-^ Lonja 

I Untoor . . 
fSeep 


2 Passed by wheeled carriages. 


1 

1 

* 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

1 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 


} Foot-paths for men but difficult for horses 
Fort near the Dhar pass. 


Kunnera fort near the pa-; 


} 


Foot-paths. 


Practic.ible for wheeled carri.ig . j. 


2 Foot-path. 
2 Fort. 

2h 


P. . . Sendra . . 
M, E. J. Sitoonda 
f Jogciuree 

P. . Mc^csuicc 
bCowlcc .. 


.. 3 

. . 1 J Fort. 

• « 4 

,. 4 Fot)i-p_*h 

.. 4 Do. 
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fNit 

] Gtmiie«h 

N < Dytaiilbaree 
1 Huidea 

(_Furdipoor 


1 Foot-ptttu 

1 Do 

2 Foot {HUhj Forts of Bytaulbarco and 

1 Oiuagurh. 

7 Near Ajuitxu Practicable for wheeled 
<;armgea. A large stooe gateway 
without a OqU 


3 

I 

I ypoot-patha. 

I A Urge gateway without a gate. 
I ^Foot-paths. 

I Passable by wheeled canUges. 

I Foot path. 


Toudapur 

Junnoorra actd Sawal Barra 
MusU 
Kooroood 
Dhaba 
Dewalghat 
Bidkobree 
Khiukee 
Khw Kher 
Baaoola 
Puleea Dhug 
Wujeer 

Rtralfi 

X^akhanwaiu PractKabU for wheeled carnages. 

Nora. — N for Niaam, P for Peahwa, and M. B. J for Murt^a Ear Jun^ 

The of paasea opposite to which there are no remarks, repr es ent Gbati piaca- 

cable for horse. 

G SYDENHAM, 
Agent in Boar. 


Aurangabad 
The i6th April i8i6 


Letter No 3X — ^The letter reporti that Chltoo had recalled his 
family, followers and baggage jErom Hindia to Sntwas and 
that owin^ to the mutual quarrels, among the Pindaxi 
leaden their usual range of depredation louui of the Ker 
budda bna been limits. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To-H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD 

Nagpur, i8th April 1814. 

1 have the honour to transmit for your information some 
extracts from my latest intelligence respecting the Pmdanea 

You will observe that Chectoo’s family and all his baggage 
and followers have at length been recalled Hindia to Sutwas, 
then usual place of residence on the northern bank of the Nerbudda 
and m general it appears that the disputes of the Pmdancs amongst 
themselves and with the petty chiefo m thar neighbourhood, have 
contnbuted to rcstram them from undertakmg their usimJ exten- 
sive range of plunder and devastation to the south of the Nerbadda. 

I have no direct accounts from Mecr Khan’s position but the 
reports that reach the Rajah by means of ius Hirkarrahs, and the 
general tenor of collateral inl^gcncc combine to show that he 
IS concentratmg his forces for his meditated southern expedinon. 
The Rajah has not yet determmed on his plan of 


Thc same as the above to the 
Residents at Poona and with 
Sindia and to Captam Syden- 
ham. 
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Letter No. 33. — ^The enclosures to this letter are an address to John 
Adam and an abstract of intelligence. The last document 
contains information about the fight between Chitob and 
Khushal Kimwar in which Chitoo was defeated and put to 
flight. 

From-R. STRACHEY, resident with DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA, 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Sindhia’s Camp, asnd April 1814. 

I transmit herewith a copy of my letter of this date to the 
Secretary to Government in the Political Department. 


To— JOHN ADAM, ESQUIRE, SECRETARY TO GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

Sindhia’s Camp, sand April 1814. 


Sm, 

In my dispatch of the i6th instant to the address of His 
Excellency the Governor-General I noticed the hostile appearance 
which the Hordes of Cheetoo and of Kerreem’s party had assumed 
■towards each other. 

Detailed accounts of their subsequent operations to the 12th 
instant having reached me since the date of that dispatch I do 
myself the honour to transmit an abstract from the reports which 
I have received. 

I should observe that previously to the occurrences related in 
the encloser, Cheetoo had returned from Hindeah, where he left 
a small force and had joined his Durrah at Javagaon. His adver- 
saries '■were at’ Dowlutpoor, between these places, to the southward 
of the latter, there is range of hills, the roads across which are by 
difficult passes forming a communication with the Nerhudda. 

I "have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

RICHARD STRACHEY. 


Abstract of intelligence from Durrah of Cheetoo Pindarah. 

On the 8th instant a skirmish took place near the pass of 
Khairee in which Cheetoo had the advantage, the other party, 
under Khooshall Kooer being obliged to retreat. Both sides are 
stated to have suffered equally, viz., 25 killed and 50 wounded. 

74 
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On the following day Khoo^hall Koocr again advanced from 
Dowlutpoor, by the paas of Toomree which he had cleared for the 
passage of guns and surprised a post of Chectoo’s infantry, who 
were starioned near that pass, ^ooshall Koocr then advanced 
with 1,000 horse, aoo foot, and a guns mwards Jevagaon, but he 
was suddenly attacked, in dank, by an inferior force under Omda 
Kooer (an officer of Cheetoo) who was stationed at Futteheurh, 
a post in advance of Jevagaon, and was defeated after a sharp 
action with the loss of his guns and upwards of lOO horses, which 
were taken by Omcid Koocr. He in consequence fell back to 
Dowlutpur, by the road on which he had advanced- 

On the night of the i ith instant KhooshaD Kooct, with a force 
of 15,000 mm, horse and foot, moved from Howlumnr. He first 
attad^ed the troops of Cheetoo posted for the defence of the 
passes, all of whom were put to the sword. He then advanced to 
the Durrah of Cheetoo which he succeeded in surprizing, and the 
latter having lost about 100 killed, was obliged to fly. Khushall 
Koocr after having plundered Jevagaon followed him plundering 
every village which laid on the road Cheetoo retreated to Kinojc, 
near which there has long been a cantonment of Holkar Sahec 
Pindarics which place he foundered. The latter, many of whom 
are with Cheetoo joined in the plunder of Kinoje, their own jageer. 
Cheetoo then gave an order for his own villages to the north of 
the Nerbudda to be laid waste, which was in part executed without 
delay. 

Of the isfioo txocps with Khooahall Koocr, 3,000 horse, 

3 battalions and 4 guns belong to the Chief of Bhopak These 
amriliaries commenced the attack on Chectoo’s Durrah by open- 
ing a fire of grape. 

Cheetoo if at Ktnoje, from whence Khooshall Koocr is en- 
camped at the distance of about five miles. 

I have the honour to be 
Sm, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
RICHAKD STREACHEY, 
Resident. 


L ett er No. 34.— Th© letter refen to the nuTit aw strength of the 
P indari l e ade r s, and their intention of erfccting a junction 
to raid Nagptir twHtnrfwf 

Faoat— J. WAUCHOPE, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLI- 
TICAL AFFAIRS, BUNDELKHAND. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Bundclkhand, a3rd April 1814. 
Ameer Khan by my latest accoimti, still continues at Shcr 
Guiah with an escort of about two thotisand horse. A Hirarrah 
belonging to the newswritcr at Saugor who had been scat to 
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Seronge in quest of intelligence of Ameer Khan, returned on the 
17th instant and reported that he had met with a Hircarrah 
deputed by Ameer Khan to Munnoo Mean the Aumil of Seronge, 
and giving himself out to be a traveller, he entered into conversa- 
tion with him and gained from him the following intelligence; 

That Ameer Khan’s main army under the command of his 
nephew was then at Shujawalpur, 20 coss from Sheregurah iu the 
direction of Bhopal; that he (the Hircarrah) had been sent by 
Ameer Khan to Munnoo Mean to desire him to assemble all his 
force and proceed with it towards Bhopal where Ameer Elhan him- 
self would shortly join him and from thence the whole would march 
into the territory of Nagpur. The army was stated by this Hircarrah 
to contain 16,000 Cavahy and upward of 100 Guns. The number 
of Infantry he did not state. 

The Akbar from Ameer Khan’s camp (which I at present 
receive by the way of Delhi), dated the 5th mstant mentions, letters 
having been received by Ameer IChan from Omur Khan, the 
person commanding his army then at Agur iu the ZUlah of 
Shajihanpur near to Shujawalpur, representing the necessities of 
the troops, etc., and Mr. Strachey in a letter to the Governor- 
General, dated the i6th instant, of which he has sent me a copy, 
mentions that Ameer Khan’s troops xmder Omur Khan have moved 
to Kilchipur committing their depredations on different places 
without regard to whom they belonged. 

Should this information be correct it is probable that Ameer 
Khan, if he really intends to invade Nagpur, will cross the Ner- 
budda in the vicinity of Hindia wliich is so far remote from this 
province that it would be nearly impossible for the force from this 
quarter to obstruct the advance of Ameer Khan iuto the Berar 
country or to do more than intercept his retreat after he shall 
have been repulsed by the Subsidiary forces from the southward. 

As I am in daily expectation of receiving more authentic 
intelligence direct from the camp of Ameer Khan, it is not my 
intention to take any steps on the present information towards, the 
assemblage and advance of the troops in this quarter, but I entreat 
the favour of your furnishing me with the earliest possible intelli- 
gence you may receive of Ameer Khan’s movements or those of 
his army, which, from the present comparative proximity of the 
latter to Nagpur, you may perhaps be enabled to obtain 
more speedily and accurately than I can. Early infonhation of the 
advance of the force at Jaulna, whenever that' measure may be deter- 
mined on, as weU as of any military arrangements which the 
Rajah of Berar may himself be making to avert the threatened 
danger, vdll also be of most essential importance in regulating our 
proceeding in this quarter, more especially as some time must be 
required to concentrate the troops to be eventually assembled on 
the frontier of this province from their present positions. 
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Letter No. 35. ^The letter givei information about the incnixioni 

of the Pindarie*, and me .value of the booty they had lecured 
during their ravages beyond the Kn i hnn . 

From— R. JENXINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— COL. J. DOVETON, COMMANDING THE HYDER- 
ABAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

Nagpur, apth April 1816. 

I have the honour to enclose for your information translations 
of two papers of intelligence respecting the Pindarics, 

A report from my newawritcr at Bctul men t ions that 700 
Pmdancs had appeared in that neighbourhood on the a6th instanL 

The «me u the aborc to the Reeklcntt et Poone, Hydojbed and with Dowlet 
Rao Slndbia, to Ceptun Sydeohem et Ain*sS*h«d 

Translation of an Akhbar from a nrtprffritcr at HindiOf 
dated the ^‘snd Aprils 

Setoo and the elder Ranjun are at Nemawur. On Wcdnes<^y, 
foe i7fo, after an inter^ of two months and a half foe pli md e ri ng 
parties returned and entered Camp. The plundering jpames of all 
force Dhurrahs have come together. All the Pin da lies of Karim 
and foe Holkar Shahee over by the Ghat of Hindia, and 

halted there for one nient and marched in foe morning. The 
party of foe Holkai Sh^ec went to Kunode. Those of foe Karim’s 
(fiviaion went up foe Toomree Ghat and proceeded towards 
Sujawalporc. The Pindarics say they went two marches the other 
ride of the river Kiwhna. The Kn glmh had warned the country 
and placed all property in places Bccurity. The villages were 
deserted- The plundering party had not acquired anying very 
extraordinary there but they had carried o2 four elephants and 
sixty ca m e l s, at Dcwalghat owing to foe pass being occupied all 
were left behind. One el^hant was let go, and annfoer was tied 
to a tree. Notwithstanding the Ghat the nhccls and an English 
Reg im e n t m ade an attack upon them, and three hundred horses 
and men remained behind who have not been heard of Tn 

the vidnity of foe river Klshna also two who were in 

pursuit were seen by them on one hanV of the river whilst they 
were cooking on the other. The instant they saw form they 
moiled their horses and ran away for foe space of three ManzUA. 
Their none cither of men or horses were lost. However, altogether 
foe plundering party has fuHcred considerably, and at every village 
five or ten horses and men were Irfr behind. Still property tothe 
amount of one crore has been brought into the three Dhurrahs, as 
tvcll as rtvo good elephants. Buksh Khan Toraech brought one 
elephant. Scctoo mad e a present to him of a turban, a pair oL 
Shawls and one thousand rupees. Tivcnty rarnffU and* I seven 1 
horses belonged to a Regiment. Every one retains fofc horses and: 
cam els^ he brings. The clcphant8,f Pallfo Nuknrruhjand standards 
they give up to the S irkfir receiving a reward in lieu. Such is the 
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custom. Bhana Toracch who is under Karim brought one 
elephant. The Pindarics of Karim brought also fifteen camels 
and five horses. Ten camels have also been carried into the 
Dhurrah of the Plolkar Shahee. The enumeration of the plunder 
is two elephants, forty-five camels and twelve horses. Sheikh DuUa 
has told the Pindarics to get their horses ready for an expedition 
to Surat to extend to the month of Asharh (the middle of June). 

(From the same source, dated 24th April.) 

On Wednesday Sheikh Dulla with a thousand Pindary horse 
from the Dhurrah of Sectoo passed by the Ghat of Hindia and 
proceeded by Plarda to the Mclghat. It is not kno^vn whether 
they will pass into Bcrar or return. Sheikh Dulla has made an 
agreement in the Dhurrah with Scctoo and the Tooraeehs, that he 
wdl go into Berar and return in twenty days, after which all the 
Pindarics are to unite in an expedition to Surat. Until then they 
arc to get their horses ready and they actually have commenced 
giving them Musulih. A pair of Plirkarrahs has been sent by 
Seetoo into Berar to obtain intelligence concerning the forces, to 
learn where the English force is stationed, whether they are moving 
or fixed in one station as before. The Hircarrahs are ordered to 
procure exact information on these points. 

(A true translation) 

R. JENKINS, 
ResidenL 


Letter No. 36. — The letter conveys the information that a body of 
Pindaries 4,000 strong had crossed the Nerbudda on the 27th 
or 28th April. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— COL. J. DOVETON, COMMANDING, HYDERABAD 
SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

Nagpur, 4th May i8i6. 

By accounts last night received from the Nerbudda, it appears 
that 4,000 Pindaries belonging to Wausil Mohammed crossed the 
Nerbudda at the Bharkus Ghat in the vicinity of Hoshangabad, on 
the _27tia or 28th ultimo, half of which are said to have proceeded 
eastward towards Sreenugger, and half to be coming down in this 
direction. 

Fresh accounts from Seetoo’s camp represent a new expedition 
to be in contemplation, as soon as the horses are recruited from 
the fatigues of their late one, and a renewal of their attempts to 
the -southward, as well as an expedition to Surat, is talked of as 
hdrig proposed before the rains. 

The; ;8ame ta thei Chief' Secretaries at-Bombay and Madras, to. the Residents a^ 

Hyderabad, Poona and Sindhia!s Camp, .and, to, Captain iSydenham. 
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Letter No. 37.— -The enclonire to thii letter which a copy of 
Mr. Strachey"! addren to the Govemor^Jeiietal under the 
mmi* date give! useful nintion regar ding the activj t iei 
of the Pindaxii and the ftrain of rdationj between the 
WnTloir and SinHhio due to the ravage of the Pindari* 
attached to two stated on the t e m toriei of ea ch ot her . 

From— R. STRACHEY. RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA, 

To— R- 3 E 3 SIKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Simihia'a Camp, 19th May 1814. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of my dispatch 
of this date to the Right Honorable the GovemorGeueraL 


To— HIS EXCELLENCY 

THE RIGHT HON^tE THE EARL OF MOIRA. 

My Lord, 

Chectoo after his defeat by the Pindaric* of Kerreem’s par^ 
fled to the south-wcatward of Oojain. He at length collected his 
hordes and joined Sindiah’s Commander jeswunt Rao 
Bhau. who has been mdoally moving from Mewar by Mundessorc 
and Dhar towards ^jain for sometime Their forces have 

now advanced towards rbe; Pindarics of RecTTccm who occupy 
most of Chcctoo'a possessions, with the exception of Sutwai, which 
fortress, by the last accounts, they were besieging. 

The late reverses sustained by Chcctoo axe to be attributed in 
great measure to the co-operation of the Nabob of Bhopal and 
a body of Holkar’s infantry and artillery, with his opponent*. 

I ?, Holkar is aiding the Pindarics on one side and the other U 
.|.j-,iied by an army of Sindiah while both these chieftains 

ic their object to be the reduction cf those marauders. 

Jeswunt Rao Bhau has written to Sindiah for instructions, but 
in the mean time he acts according to his own views. Sindiah has 
informed him that he ba!< ordered Colonel Jean Baptiste to that 
quarter, that he must unite with Baptiste, and that tncy will act in 
concert. In the mean time Jeswunt Rao Bhao seem* anxious to 
defeat the Pindarics before BaptiBtc’s arrivaL 

Jeswunt Rao Bhau’s troops for some months past have com* 
mined frequent depredatipns on Holkar’* territory a conduct by 
no means extraordmary, such being the practice of Sindiah's and 
Holkar’s officers toward* the possession of each of these chief* res- 
pectively. Since Cheetoo's junction with Jeswunt Rao Bhao the 
excesses in Holkar’s districts have been more than usual Holkar 
ha* repeatedly remonstrated and he now ralln on Sindhia to seize 
Chcctoo. Sindiah in reply state* the greater necessity of reducing 
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the other party which can be facilitated by Cheetoo’s aid, and 
points out the policy of taking advantage of their mutual enmity. 
The aggression of Sindhiah’s troops on Holkar’s territory has far 
outbalanced Holkar’s on that of Sindiah. To the repeated com- 
plaints of that government this promises that a stop shall be put 
to the evil, but observes that there are equal grounds of complaint 
against Holkar which must be remedied at the. same time. No 
arrangement however follows, and the confusion continues. 

Baptiste has at length moved from camp. He is gone by 
Janshi to Chandery whence it is said that he will proceed to 
Bahaudergurh where his troops will assemble. The officers of this 
Government who command Brigades of infantry have been ordered 
to place detachments at his disposal. It may be considered likely 
that he will endeavour to secure the co-operation of Cheetoo. The 
primary object of his expedition is now pubHcly talked of as an 
attack on tiie Pindarics — of Kareem’s party. 

On the 4th instant a serious afEray occurred during a large 
Mela at Ooojain, between two tribes of Fakeers, on which occasion 
a conffict took place and many lives were lost. A scene of great 
confusion arose, when a body of Cheetoo’s adherents, who seperat- 
ed from him in his late ffight, and had halted in neighbourhood of 
the city, took the opportunity of attacking and plimdeing the 
pilgrims. The Governor of Ooojin succeeded in seizing the chief 
of one of the contending parties a rich Gosawi of Kota, who was 
severely wounded and Sindiah has ordered him to be heavily 
fined. The Pindarics went oflE with impunity. 

Sindia’s Camp : RICHARD STRACHEY, 

The 19th May 1814. Resident. 


Letter No. 38. — ^The letter conveys the intentions of the Govern- 
ment to regulate its defensive measures against the Pindarics 
in the next cold weather. Mr. Jenkins is desired to ascertain 
' if the Bhonsla would require the British assistance for the 
defence of his own territories. 

From— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Fort William, aoth May 1814. 

You . will have received from Mr. Elphinstbne a copy of his 
dispatch No. 5, dated the 28th of April, reporting the substance of 
his co mni im i cation to the vakeel of Holkar residing at Poona, in 
reply to the enquiries made by that person under orders from his 
court, relative to the views and objects of the British Government 
in preparurg the subsidiary force for service in the field. 
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The Govcmor-Gcneral-in-Coimdl concludes, that you will have 
availed yourself of that informanon, to confirm, the ii^reasion 
which may have already been made on the mind of the ^jah of 
Nagpur, by your declarations of the resolution of the British Gov* 
emment to regulate its defensive measures by its sense of its own 
interest and security and that of its allies, without any reference to 
those of the Rajah- It appears to His ^ccUency-in'Coundl that 
the knowledge of such a communication as that of Mr. Elphinstone 
to Holkar’s vakeel, having been made to a power •** influenced, if 
not guided by M^r TThwn in its political measures aided by such 
observations as would be offered by you, will more effectually im- 
press the Rajah with a belief, that wc arc determined to withhold 
our assistance tbnp any direct disclaimer of such intention address- 
ed to himself. 

It would be desirable to take this opportuni^ of intimating 
to the Rajah, that if he should not solicit our alliance, so early as 
to afford tiTTw*. for making the necessary arrangements for his 
protection and security before the opening of the season for mili- 
tary operations, he cannot crpect our compliance with his applica- 
tion, which if delayed until the acrual occurrence or proximity 
of the danger, would be attended with great inconvenience to the 
British Government, and perhaps involve it in hostilities, which 
under a more frank and open conduct on the part of the Kajah 
might be avoided. This language has already been suggested to 
you in the instructions of the loth July but it might R advanta- 
geous to urge the point in connection with the commumcation 
winch you arc now detired to make to the Rajah- 

The Govemor-Gencral-in-Coimdl confidently hopes, that no 
long period will now elapse without such verification of the Rajah's 
real views with respect to an alliance with the British Government 
as shall enable His Excellcncy-in-Coundl to determine the predse 
objects and extent of such political and military arrangements, as 
it will become indispensable to adopt during the intervS. of repose 
afforded by the rainy season, with a view to enable us to meet the 
events which appear likely to arise in the ensuing cold weather. 

In this expectation, His EiccHency-in-Council has deferred for 
a time the communication of his final orders for the assembly of 
the troops at the several points from which he will eventually be 
required to act, but such confidential communications will be 
made without delay to the Government of Fort Saint George, and 
such previous arr^gements and dispositions made, as •haU enable 
the pro^ authorities to carry into effect without loss of 'time, 
such orders as His Exccllency-in^loancU may finally issue. 

P* S. — A copy of the letter of tiiis date to the Resident at Poona 
in reply to hli dispatch No. J of the aSth ultimo Is enclosed for 
your information- 
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Letter No. 39. — ^The intelligence contained in the enclosure reveals 
the union of the forces of Jean Baptiste with the Pindari 
leaders Dost Mohammed and Chitoo, for the purpose of 
attacking Bhopal. 

E'rom ^J. WOUCHOPE, RESIDENT AT BANDA. 

-ro— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Banda, nth September 1814. 

I have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying in- 
telligence from Dost Mohammed’s camp. 


Extract from a Paper of Intelligence from the Dhurra of Doast 
Mohammad near Bhilsah, dated the yd September 1814. 

On die 28th of August messages were brought by a camel 
driver and a pair of Hircarrahs, successively, fifom Jean Baptiste, 
inviung Doast Mohammed to an interview and acquainting him 
that Cheetoo had already arrived in Baptiste’s camp. On die 29th 
Doast Mohammed, attended by two thousand horse, set out to visit 
Jean Bapdste and was met at a distance of 2 or 3 coss by Manhoo 
Beg Captain, and Parussnath Seth Gomashtah, by whom he was 
conducted into Baptiste’s camp. On die first day the usual cere- 
monies passed. On the next, Baptiste sent for Doast Mohammed 
and told him it was the order of Maharajah Dowlat Rao Sindiah 
that two thousand of his horse, composed of his finest men and 
horses, should be permanently attached to his (Baptiste’s) army; 
that when opportunities offered for plunder in malong new con- 
quests they should receive no pay but so long as such opportunides 
did not exist they shoidd receive a thousand rupees a day without 
fail. On any occasion of particular emergency Doast Mohammed 
was to join Bapdste with his whole force. Baptiste further said 
it was the wish of Dowlat Rao Sindiah that he should be cordially 
united with Cheetoo to whom a thousand rupees a day had also 
been assigned, and as soon as that union was well established, 
it was the Maharajah’s intention to employ them on some unport- 
ant service. 

Doast Mohummed agreed to this arrangement after which 
Cheetoo was sent for and Baptiste effected a friendly meeting 
between them. Doast Mohummed then presented Jean Bapdste 
two horses valued at two thousand rupees each. Doast Mohummed 
in the course of the interview having complained that Appa Khan- 
durao had taken from him Bagrode and all his lands, and by his 
hostile conduct prevented him from making any distant and pro- 
fitable excursions. Jean Baptiste answered that as soon as he had 
accomplished the Bhopal business he would not only . recover his 
lands for him but other favours would be conferred on him by 
the Maharajah, provided he proved himself zealous in his cause. 
A written engagement was then formally executed by Doast 
Mahommud by which he agreed to furnish permanentiy two thou- 
sand of his best description of horse, and on emergency the whole 
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of hia force, after which KhiUats and presents were given to Dost 
MaMmmed and sue of his oflBccrs. Baptiste having proposed on 
the part of Sindiah to create Doast Mahammed a Nawab, the 
latter declined the honour at that time, saymg he would not 
accept It untd he had performed some service that should merit it. 

Antajee Pandit a vakeel on the part of the Rajah of Berar 
arrived m Doast Mohammed a camp twenty days before the above 
transactions, mth proposals that Doast Mohammed should accept 
provision from the Rajali. He represented to Doast Mohammed 
that his father Heera Pmdara was an anaent servant of the Nagpur 
Government, for which he held Jageer of four lakhs of Rupees 
on condition of his dircctmg hia prefatory excursion against such 
countries as the Nagpur Government pomted out Doast Moham- 
med rephed that his father had never more than five or six thou 
sand Pmdanes m his service, while he had fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand horse, two Battabons and seven guns, but that if the Nagpiu 
Government would grant him a Jageer of ten lakhs of Rupees, he 
would enter its service. On the a6tn of August the Nagpur Vakeel 
sent Oodajec Naick accompanied by Aazam Koar and BaiBcc Koar 
to adjust the affair 

Jeon Baptiste u encamped at the village of Dewas 9 coss 
East of Oujem mth 9 Battalions of Infantry and 4 000 horse, ex 
elusive of 3 000 horse and foot and 41 guns under Rajah Bahadur 
who had lately jomed him. Jeswant Ifao Bhao with 10000 horse 
and 20 guns is encamped at toe village of Soontelah from whence 
he paid his respects to Jean Baptiste. Jetha Bhao Subhadar of 
Newar who had formerly revolted from Sindia came with 20,000 
horse and foot and 40 guns to have an mtemew with Jean Baptiste 
on which occasion the larter treacherously seized him and sent Him 
prisoner to Gwahor Altogether the force assembled under Bap- 
tiste amounts to nearly a l^h of horse and foot and 113 guns and 
It 18 his mtenaon first to attack BhopaL 

J WAUCHOPE. 

Letter No 40. — The cnclofure to the letter gives information about 
the preparedness of the Pindans for tbyj r plundering raidc, 
since the fair season had Btarted> 

Fhom— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— R RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD 

Nagpur, 6th October 1816. 

I have the honour to enclose for your information the trans- 
lation of a paper of intcUigcncc yesterday received from Hindia. 


The same as the above to — 
Colonel Doveton. 

The HonTile NL Elphinstonc. 
Captam Qosc. 
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Translation of an Akhhar from Hindia, dated the 'zGth 

September i8i6. • 

The Nawab Seetoo is at his post of Nemawar. The elder 
Ranjan was at Sutwas, but on the eighteenth he came to Nemawar. 
Seetoo, Ranjan and the Jemadars of the Pindaras, and ten other 
of the principal people have met together and held counsel on the 
point of getting ready the expedition for plundering. The afore- 
mentioned Pind^arrahs having completed the shoeing of their 
horses are ready. Namdar Khan Karim Shahee having come with 
fifty horsemen, and passing over the Nerbudda. at the Chipaneer 
Ghat on Boats carried off a hundi'ed head of catde from the dis- 
tricts of Kothra and Chapeewaree Pergunnah, Seoni. A letter has 
arrived from Sindhia to Anna Sahib to this effect that they should 
go and oppose Mirza Roushan Beg. In consequence Ann a Sahib 
has marched from Dhun Talao to Ujein. Roshan Beg with ten 
thousand troops and 40 guns had arrived at Noolaee, and having 
plundered and sacked that place, which was under the Bhoos Kut- 
tiah, from thence he proceeded to Khachrod, where he has erected 
Batteries and demanded a contribution. Some Huzoorees of Sin- 
dhia’s have come to Seetoo and said that Anna Sahib has gone with 
his forces to Ujjain; do you uniting to yourself the whole 
body of tl\e Pindaries go and oppose Roshan Beg. The Nawab 
Seetoo gave no answer. Baptiste having made himself master of 
Raghoogarh,. has left one Captain in that post, and gone with four 
Battalions to Kotta. Seetoo has received information that Sindhia 
also is coming to Kotta. Bhuroo Pandit Soubhedar has been re- 
moved from Hindia and gone towards Gwalior. That Soubeh has 
been conferred on Baba Sahib. 

(A true translation) 

R. JENKINS, 
Resident. 


Letter No. 41. — ^The enclosure is a paper of intelligence regarding 
the affairs of the Pindaries, their mutual wrangles and what 
new territories they mean to raid. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— G. STRACHEY, CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT, FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Nagpur, the 22nd October 1816. 

I have the honour to forward for the information of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor in Council the enclosed translation from a 
paper of intelligence last night received from Hiudia. 


The same to the Chief Secretary at Bombay. 
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Translation of an extract from a paper of intelligonce, 
dated Htndta i^th October 

Scctoo with his Pindancs is at Ncmawar, and the elder Ranjan 
at Sutwas. Ten thousand horse belonging to Scctoo, ten thousand 
belonging to Kanm, and seven thousand of the Hollar Shahec, in 
all 17 thousand Pindarics, have their horses shod and the Luh- 
bur IS ready They were to have set out at the Dusserah, and re- 
ports prevailed that they were going cither towards Surat or towards 
Jagannath but it is not certain to what quarter the Luhbur inll 
proceed The elder Ranjan levied contributions on two villages 
in the Jagir of Kadir Bulsh of the Holkar Shahec division A 
misunderstanding between the two Chiefa was t£c consequence. 
Kadir Bukah entertained twelve hundred Arabs to give battle to 
Ranjan who on his side summoned all his Pmdancs to assemble. 
Scctoo on heanng this, exerted himself to reconcile the parties, but 
m consequence of their dispute the Luhbur ivas detamed A re- 
conciliation has now been ^ccted, and on the Parwa of the Dec 
wall (aist October) having performed the usual ceremony cif Poojah 
to the Nerbudda, the Luhbur will cross on boats, as the nver is 
not yet fordable. 

Sawat Khan the son of Knnm Pmdarrah hitherto resided at 
Kota- Toolsa Bai the wife of Holkar wrote to the Rajah of 
Kota to send Sawat Khan to her The Rajah m consequence has 
dismissed Sawat Khan with a dress of honour m order to his de 
panure to the Bai’s Camp He has made one march from Kota 
and has 3,000 troops with him. On the arrival of Sawat Khan the 
Bai mtends to re&asc Kanm and to send him with a force of 
infantry and guns to Bhopal 

(A true translation) 

R. JENKINS, 
Resident at Nagpur 


Letter No 4a — The enclosure to this letter addressed to John 
Adam, Secretary to Government reports the measure the 
Pmdanea tViink of talri-ng against a possible attack on them, 
the attitude of the Sindh ci m ordering his Commander m 
Malwa to break off all intercourse with the Pmdanes, the 
Jai Singh Baptiste affair, and the depredations m the tern 
todes BhopaL 

From— R. CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA 

To-R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwahor, the 17th November 1816. 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your information the 
enclosed copy of my dispatch of the i6th instant to Mr Adam- 
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Gwalior, 

1 6th November i8i6. 

To— JOtlN ADAM, ESQUIRE, SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Sir, 

The approach of the British and Allied troops towards the 
Nerbudda appears to have excited considerable attention, not only 
amongst the Pindarees, but the Governments north of that river; 
the current belief is that an attack is designed upon those free- 
booters, and I am informed that they have now lodged their 
families and valuable property in Sutwass and are considering what 
other measures they should ttike to guard against the dangers which 
menace them. 

2. The Chiefs arc stated to be deliberating between the ex- 
pediency of collecting (heir followers to make a stand against their 
enemies, or of detaching them across the Nerbudda so as to make 
a diversion of the allied troops by calling them off to the protec- 
tion of their own territories; which of these plans will be adopted 
by them does not as yet appear certain, but it is evident that the pre- 
cautions which have been taken for the defence of the Nagpur 
dominions have tended greatly to discourage if they should not 
ultimately prevent the usual inroads of the Pindarees into the 
Southern countries. 

3. In the present emergency the Pindaree Chiefs have address- 
ed themselves to Sindhia, but I have not yet satisfactorily learnt 
the purport either of their communications or of Sindhia’s in reply. 
His Highness however from ordering his Commander in Malwa to 
break off all the intercourse with the Pindarees and to separate 
himself from them, would seem to intend leaving them to their 
fate and being himself a quiet spectator of any measures which 
may be pursued against them. 

4. The Accounts which are received by this Durbar from 

Poona represent that Government being cordially engaged with 
us in framing arrangements for repressing the incursions of the 
Pindarees, and much importance is attached by the Maratha states 
in this quarter to the part thus taken by the Peshwa 

. there is an affectation of regarding as the Chiefs in 

the preparations now on foot; mention has been made here 

of Sindhia’s taking some part the Pindaries, but the 

design of this I apprehend only be to preserve some appearance of 
an to concur in the views of the British Govern- 

ment. 

5. Exclusively of the transactions on the Nerbudda, 

the contest with Jai Singh Biptiste continues to make 


slow, but successful and the factions in the Ministry 

engross all attention in the Durbar at present. 


although the proceedings at Jodhpore are beginning to excite some 
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likewise, Bapooicc Smdhia and Mcer Khan have 
marched toward* that capitm, but \nth the former 

to support the pretcnsiotiB of Goolraj, the brother of the late Anand 
Raj Bukshcc, supposed to have been murdered at Mcer Khan's m 
sngatmg and trying to mninmin his ascendancy m the 
and promises m return for Byxxjjcc Smdhia's compliance to ad- 
just all the pecuniary rlmms or the Government upon his master; 
and the latter to opposite faction formed of some of 

Raja rclanona who also engage to satisfy his 

demands upon the Government, if they succeed m geeung the ad- 
ministration mto thcLT own hands 

6 The two forces arc near each other and frequent commum- 
cations have passed between Mcer Khan and Bapoojee Smdhia, 
sometimes m eipostulatmg, but at other times m a more conoliat 
mg tone, so that it is yet very doubtful whether they will proceed 
to extremities In the mean mne a correspondence is earned on 
between the Jaiporc Govemment and Goolraj, each urgmg the 
other to make an attack upon Mcer Khan and ms other command- 
ers who conemue to over run and levy contributions on the Jaipore 
temtones, but though the pobey of a spontaneous attack is admitted 
by both parties, no one seems prepared to strike any important 
bf oA. 

7 Dowbt Rao Sindhia has been annous to take advantage 
of the present divided state of Amir Khan's affair s and to use some 
endeavours for reduemg his power by which the Jaipur Govern 
ment would be secured from the necessity of resortmg to others 
for protecuon, but no steps are yet taken for that purjxfec, nor 
docs there at present seem to be any such dcaigru 

8. I had written thus for when I received mtelhgcncc which 
I have every reason to consider authentic, that the Pmdarcc Lead- 
en Namdar Khan and Chcctoo, have required instructions from 
Dowlat Rao Sm dhia how to act m their present cnncal situation, 
th^ profess their readmess to obey His Highness m every thin g, 
and cither to ravage the Nagpur temtones or to abstain from 
crossmg the Nerbudda as he may desire, m the mean tune Chcctoo 
represents that he had recalled a part of his Dhurra which had 
passed the nver, a circumstance which is confirmed by accounts 
received and transmitted to me, by the Resident at Nagpur 

9 It appears smtabic to the immediate views and mtcrcsti of 
this Government to rctam the Pmdarccs for the present m a state 
of inaction, and it is therefore probable that Dowlat Rao Smdhia 
will use what influence he possesses over them, to check rather 
than stimulate thdr proceedmgs, lest a repetition of their aggres- 
sions, should m the present state of things encourage the advance 
of the aUied troops across the Nerbudda. At the same tunc it is 
likely that the danger of cucouragmg the Pmdarce Leaders to nsc 
in tneh vexatious demands upon His Highness may prevent his 
exertmg his authonty to rcstram them m a d coded manner. 
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10. The dominions of the Nawab of Bhopal have suffered 
much within these few mouths from plunder and devastation, and 
I have occasionally received from thence letters which appeared 
to indicate a desire to recur to the negodations which were formerly 
broken off with that state. As I had no authority to correspond 
on that subject with the Nawab I have always referred him to 
Mr. Wauchope. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 


Letter No. 43. — ^The enclosure originally addressed to J. Adam, 
Secretary to Government refers to the contents of certain 
letters from Pindari Chiefs to Doulat Rao, and gives a few 
extracts from these letters to show how the Pindari Chiefs 
were pleading with the Sindhia for his protection against the 
intention of the English to destroy them. The attitude of 
the Siudhia is described as “dissuasive”. 

From— R. CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwalior, the 20th November 1816. 

I have the honour to transmit to you for your information the 
enclosed copy of my cflspatch of this date to Mr. Adam. 


Gwalior, 

20th November 1816. 

To— JOHN ADAM, ESQUIRE, SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Sm, 

I have the honour to transmit to you a copy and translation 
of a letter received by Dowlat, Rao Sindhia from Namdar Khan, 
besides copies of some other letters as they are noted in the margin. 
The following extracts from those last mentioned will convey to 
His Excellency the Governor-General aU that they contain of any 
importance; the authenticity of Namdar Khan’s letter scarcely 
admits of a doubt and as I obtained the rest from the same source 
although I have not had the same means of establishing their 
validity, I have reason to believe in the correctness of them also. 
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2 No 2 With nearly a rcpcntion of the preceding letter goes 
on to say "It is well known to you what sort of advantage the 
Nagpur Rajah will reap from our devastations, and that the whole 
of the Deccanneca will bear the blame, I request that jesvrant 
Rao Bhow may be directed to jom us, and at a nme of need you 
may also be put to some mconvcniencc, at present the service of 
the Sirkar is the first object, and observe with what devotion it 
fthall be performed, but first let an answer be prepared such as fully 
us anH be sent expeditiously, as give conn 

dcncc, for a scene of trouble us Axxounta shall be 

sent to you m qmck succession of what passes m this quarter 

3. No 3 after mentiomng the approach of the Eng l ish troops 

and those of the allies severalTy, to within 18 Coss of ^oo’s posi 
non, and this vigilance and of the Ghats, continues thus 

"but what concerns me, is to find that our m aster is ready to assist 
m our destruction and hnn not comultcd the advantage of hit own 
domimons, all the Jemadars of the Pmdarccs m this quarter regard 
your Highness as their Sovereign end Master and havmg now con 
suited together they have disposed several letters to the presence 
and they iviU devote themselves to the execution of whatever orders 
may be issued m consequence. We arc expectmg your Highness’s 
mmmflnHfl j but m default of them the six Ohurras will form six 
separate bodies and will ravage and destroy the country of the 
English. Of this be assured because we were satisfied with a small 
Jaidad and took no concern m the affairs of others, but m season* 
of difficulty there is no choice.” 

4. No 4 after repeatmg that the Bntish and the alhes arc 
advancmg to attack the Pmiirecs, tocs on as follows " I am igno- 
rant whether all this is known to the presence, but let the Sircar 
consider well, when we shall be no more how will the Nagpur man 
and the Peshwa Bahadur escape. We arc now without remedy, let 
His Highness’s commands be made known to us that we may obey 
them, ffitherto we have never disobeyed orders or acted trcachc 
rously towards the Sircar We now request that some arrangements 
or negotiations may be entered into with the English and that they 
may ^ commumcated to your servants, it will then he seen whi 
our conduct ivill be likewise. One thing gives me uneasiness, the 
Pmdarccs are a lawless tnbe and will lay every country waste, they 
regard your Highness as their refuge and protector and for that 
reason f earnestly rep resent that if there is any delay m an answer 
to this, your servants will be mined, and the greater dispatch is 
used m sending us your commands the more it will be to our 
advantage.” 

5 No. 5 18 ivnttcn by Wausil Mohammed the brother of the 
late Dost Mohammad, who manage* the affairs of the Durra for 
hu ncpheiv Muzhur Bulsh (the «on of Dost Mohammed) who is 
yet young After nodemg the aamunts he had rcccivm from 
Chectoo tnat the allies ivcre advancmg for the cxpuUion of the 
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Pindarees, and that he had sent some horse to Cheetoo in com- 
pliance with his requisition, the rest of his followers being with 
Baptiste, he goes on thus “Your Highness had made some provi- 
sion for us and had settled our affairs, but now disorder and con- 
fusion will prevail as before; the Pindarees are no longer under 
control they will now make no distinction of countries but will 
lay every place waste. Whatever your Plighncss’s orders may now 
be. they shall be executed with the utmost zeal and attention, 
now in the six Durras near 50,000 horse await- 
ing an answer and the orders of the presence. My Vakeel is with 
your Plighness and will explain matters further to you.” 

6. In answer to all this, all I have yet learnt is that His High- 
ness has spoken to Namdar Khan’s Vakeel in a dissuasive tone, but 
in such a manner that it would seem to be less his wish to restrain 
the Pindarees than to exculpate himself from the charge of en- 
couraging them. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Sd.) R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 


Translation of a letter from Namdar Khan, dated I’jth Zeehidge 
or the 8th of November to Dowlat Rao Sindhia. 

Compliments omitted. 

“From the writing of Nowab Mohammed Kamal Khan 
Bahadur, I have learnt the following news, that the Nagpur Army 
with the Regiments of the English are coming this way to attack 
us (speaking of the Pindarras collectively) and the troops of the 
Hyderabad Wallah also, accompanied by the English Regiments 
have marched from the Deccan. The said Nawab, Mohammed 
Kamal Khan, having drawn up ail the boats of the river to his side 
and taken good care of them, is now ready for battle and the 
sowars of your slave I have sent to him and shall follow myself 
when necessary; and the Lubhur of Sowars, which had marched 
has been ordered to return. My humble representation now is that 
if orders are given me, I will engage the enemy or if I am desired 
I will march with a light force and lay waste and destroy their 
country. I have sent letters to the Nagpur WaUah, when the 
replies arrive I shall send another Arzee to the Presence. In the 
present conjuncture, we are considering how to dispose of our fami- 
lies. If Jeswant Rao Bhow or Meer Khan will take care of them, 
it is well; if not, we must see what else can be done. Our hopes 
are in your favour and exaltation, because you are our master, and 
we your servants are obedient to your commands. In this subject 
whatever advice or orders you may give, your slaves will carry into 
execution. The Arzee of the said Nowab (Cheetoo) will have 
reached the threshold of the Presence, and particular accounts of 
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that quarter will have been obtained from thence. What was 
necessary, is contained in this Arzee," And the usual concludmg 
complimentary style. 

(A true translaaon) 

(Sd) R. CLOSE, 

Resident. 


Letter No 44, — ^The letter reporti the zoovements of the Pindanes 
to eastwards thus evading the Bntuh detachments set on 
watch 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUK 

To— HENFRY RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD 
Nagpur, aoth November 1816. 

You will have learnt by my late dispatches that not only tlic 
Pmdanes of Wasil Mohammed s party who lately passed Major 
Fair, but the prmapal body of SectooA, Kurcem's and the HolJuu- 
Shahee, m short the mam body of the Pmdanes, have moved to the 
Eastward. There is now nothmg m this quarter to oppose thar 
undertakmg any expedinon whether to Cuttack by Chatosgaih, the 
Northern Altars by the Wain Ganga and Godavery, or the 
Nizam’s and Comf^y'i provinces to the Southward, by NirmaL 
Colonel Walker’s posmon u favourable for the mtercepnoD of those 
retunung by the Westward, but the Pmdanes by taking the same 
Easterly road as at present may avoid his force altogether and 
Major Fair has no cavalry Two Battahons of Infantry and two 
squadrons of Cavalry arc mdeed prepanng m Bundelkhand to jom 
Colonel Walker, ana they will hereafter Sc disposable for the pro- 
tection of the Eastern roads, but the period at which they mav 
amve IS uncertam As therefore no large body of Pmdanes now 
remains to go down by Burhanpur it occurs to me to suggest for 
your consideration whether a bght detachment or the whwc of the 
ught troops might not be advantageously, thrown out from 
Colonel Dowton s force toirards the Wardba, where they might 
perhaps amve m time to prevent the Pmdanes from attemptmg the 
Ninnal route m their course Southward or at any rate be ready to 
mtcrcept them on their return through this country and nof be less 
disposable eventually to meet them on a more Westerly track. 


Letter No 45, — ^The enclosures to *bls letter are important and 
throw light on the disposition of the Smdhia nufj Peihws 
towards the Pmdanes. 

Faoii— R. CLOSE, RESIDENT WITH DOULAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To-R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwahor, a4th November 1816. 
I have the honour to transmit to you for your information a 
copy of my dispatch of ycstcrday’a date to Mr Adam. 
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To— JOHN ADAM, ESQUIRE SECRETrARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Gwalior, 

November 23rd, 1816. 
Siu, 

Since the di.spaich of my letter to you of the 20th instant I 
have received the accompanying enclosures of which I also send 
translations. Even supposinij the two first to have been penned 
with a view that I should gam information of their contents, the 
three letters together, combined with the common language held 
at this place, appear to me to give a true and correct insight into 
Ilis Highnc.''S’s leelings regarding the Pindarics and the opposition 
which has now commenced against them. There can be no 
question of the Persian letter having issued from the Munshi’s office 
tne latc:.l one was .'^eeti with Ills Highness’s seal affixed to it and 
the similarity of expressions that seem through them both, shows 
clearly that they were written by the same person. As to what is 
said in the answer to Namdar Khan of Cheetoo’s letters not having 
been replied to, I can only explain it by imputing it either to delay 
in writing the answer after Sindhia had dictated the terms of it, or 
to a design to mislead. 

The Marhaita letter is from a dilferent office and although the 
mention made of the Peshwa in the Persian letters might seem in- 
tended to some distrust between us and His I-Iighness, the manner 
in which he is taken notice of in a more serious mean- 
ing the knowledge I have obtained what was 

before strongly suspected of namely that Trimbakjee when in power 
maintained a correspondence between the Government of Poona 
and the Pindarees, there seems little reason to doubt that His 
Plighness did at that time take some interest in them. 

Sindhia I understand received information two or three days 

ago of the result of Col. Walker’s late upon a party of 

the Pindarees beyond the Nerbudda. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Sd.) R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 


Translation of a Persiati letter from Dowlat Rao Sindhia to Cheetoo, 
dated the 26th of Zeehidge, or the ly/Zr November 1816. 

Your letter mentioning the approach of the English together 
with the. troops of His Highness the Peshwa and those from Hyde- 
rabad and Nagpur, and likewise you being prepared to oppose 
them, has reached the Presence and the whole subject has been 
understood. 
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The case is this, on several occasions letters upon this subject 
were formerly dispatched to you from hence, and Colonel jean 
Baptiste lihemsc obtained from you the most solemn engagements 
which he transmitted m wntmg to the presence. At the same tune 
he strictly enjomed you not to molest the country of any one, but 
nevertheless your Horse were not rcstramed. At present the force 
of His Highness the Peshwa too is withheld from you and above 
all the strictest fnendahip subsists hetivccn the Honhle Company 
and the Presence, all which must already be known to yom It is 
therefore written that you have now no conam with the Presence 
and that you arc at full hberty to do whatever you please. It is 
thus clearly written for your informanon What more need be 
said 


(A true translanon) 


R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 


Tamdation of a Persuin Utter from Dovht Rao Stndhta to Namdar 

Khan, dated the ist of Moharram 133a Htzree, or the 21st of 

November 1816 

The Arzecs sent by you have successfully reached the preseno; 
and their content! have been understood. As to what you have 
written concerning the approach of the English Army and your 
waitmg the orders of the Peshwa — the case is this, why did you, 
notwithstanding your havmg ob tain ed a Jaidad from the Huzzoor 
arid your havmg given the solemn wntten engage- 

ments through Colonel Jean Bapustc, send your Luhbur mto the 
country of the English and carry drom thence. 

Did you not know strongly I was muted m friendship with the 
English and His Highness the Pcahwa that tne Peshwa 

IS no longer disposed you his countenance, howeyer 

you arc saved. It is therefore wntlcn that you may now do what- 
ever you think proper The Presence has aosolutcly no concern. 

The arzec which your Vakeel reported as havmg been scut by 
Mohammed Xamal Khan, has not yet arrived. \^ea it docs, a 
fid! ansivcr shall be returned. From it you may Icam further 
position. 

What more need be written. 


(A true translanon) 


R. CLOSE, 
Resident 
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Letter No. 46. — ^The letter conveys useful information about the 
whereabouts and dispositions of the Pindari leaders Chitoo 
and Runjan, Jaswaut Rao Bhao, and Jean Baptiste towards 
one another. 

From— R. jFNRINS, RFSIDFNT AT NAGPUR. 

To-COL. OOVICTON, COMMANDING IlYDERABAD 
SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

Nagpur, the 29th November 1814. 

By a letter from my newswriter in Scctoo’s camp, dated the 
iSih instant, it appears that Sceioo and Burra Runjhun had re- 
joined ilic camp ol Jeslnvunt Rao Bhao at Pundah, within a short 
march of Bhopaul, against which place it was expected operations 
would have immediately commenced. The Bhao however sudden- 
ly broke u() his camp and moved to Sheoor about six coss further 
off to the Westward and he was followed by Baptiste. The Bhao 
refuses to join in the attack of Bhopaul without an express order 
from Sindia, to whom both parties are stated to have written. The 
two armies are encamped within gunshot of each other, in the 
attitude of enemies rather than of servants of the same master. 

Seeioo was with the Bhao and also some of Kureem’s party 
attadied to the Nabab of Bhopal. Dost Mohommed was with 
Baptiste. 

[The same as the above to the Residents at Hyderabad, Poona, 
and with Sindia, to Captain Sydenham and Wouchopc, Esquire.] 

P.S . — By a letter of the 20th from the same newswriter I learn 
that a battle had taken place between Baptiste and Jeswant Rao 
Bhao, who lost his guns and lied to Bhopal. 


Letter No. 47, — The letter gives information about the irruptions 

of the Pindarics and the whereabouts of some of the bauds. 

Fro.m— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— G. STRACPIEY, CPIIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT, FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Nagpur, 30th November 1816. 

The body of Pindaries who passed the right Brigade at Garur- 
wara on the 12th instant have not yet been distinctly traced. They 
pltmdered for some time in the district of Mandla to the South east 
of Garurwara and although there are reports of Pindaries having 
passed, far to the Eastward of Nagpur, in a southerly course to- 
wards Chanda, the reports are vague and the numbers unknown. 
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Another body, of which the number has not been ascertained 
urerrm to have lately appeared on the JubbuJpore road. I have also 
heard of a body tooay cadmated at a,ooo in a district about 70 miles 
North of Nagpur. 

By accounts received today from Scetoo’s camp, it appe^ that 
very few Pindarics remained to guard the famihes of his and 
Karim’s divisions, at Sutwas ; and my last accounts report the 
same thing regarding WasU Mohammed’s contonment near 


JThe same to F. Warden, Esquire, J. Adam, Esquire, Residents 
at Hyderabad, Poona, Sindhia’s Camp and Colonel Doveton.] 


Letter No. 48. — The letter gives account! of the movements of a 
body of Pindaries near Nagpur, tbeir pursuit by the British 
troc^ and th^‘r flight towards Chanda. 

From— R. JENKINS, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR.' 

To— G. STTRACHEY, CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT, FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Nagpur, 8th December 1816. 

In my letter of the jth instant I had the honour to mention 
that a large body of Pindarics had been heard of at Kubi about 
oo tnllwi southeast from Nagpur. Lieutenant Cob Scott moved 
against this body early on the morning of the 4tb, with a light de- 
tachment composed of the four flank companies of the Br^de 
made up to 100 mt»n each, followed by a gun and a Picquet of ijo 
men, and also joined by a light Compames of His Hignness the 
Nizam’s Regular Infantry under Major Fraser. The Pindarics 
bad moved off from Kubi on the night of the 3rd and were pursued 
to Umrer a place about 17 miles south from Nagpur, near which 
they were hairing during the 4th. It was useless to attack them 
in the day-light and the detachment remained quiet until sun-set 
when it moved out from Umrer, but the Pindarics had decamped 
about the same time. Lieutenant Coloned Scott pursued them for 
a considerable distance that night, not giving up the pursuit until 
the detachment had marched altogether about 5a miles, which it 
did in ai hours. The Pindarics continued their route to the South- 
ward, and by the direction they were taking it would appear they 
were going either towards Nirmal or into Berar. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel S<xtt returned on the night of the 6th. 

[The same to F. Warden, Esquire, Residents at Hyderabad, 
Poona and with Sindhia and to Colonel Doveton.] 

PS . — I have just beard a report brought by the runners of tbe 
Nirmal Dawke, that the Pindans have t^cn the road to Chand a. 
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I^Ucr No. .}9.-—Thc enclosure to the letter adclrossed originally to 
John Atlam. .Secretary to Government reports in detail the 
di5CU!'>ion het\\cen the Resident and Atmarnm Pandit on 
bcltaU ot the Sindhia regartling the question of dealing with 
the ihudaiis. The Resident also makes certain obser- 
vations rcgardiitg the kick of enthusiasm, or activity on the 
p.rri o( the Sindhia to co-operate with the English in the 
designs against the Pindaris. 

i'.a’.; K, (l.OSK. KK.slDKXr WITH DOWLAT RAO 
.^lX^^lA. 

Tn. U. jl-.NKlXS. KKSlDKXr AT NAGPUR. 

(P.valior, igth December i8i6. 

I h,..s c tj’.r jauiour ;»* ir.manit to you for vour information the 

• t 

cnc!f' cd I'l'i'.v f’} niV di-raiUr of the i:th instant to Mr. Adam, 


T' 


<> 


-jOIlX ADAM. KSgUIRl'.. .SlTiRKTARY '10 GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Gwalior, 


December 12th tSi6. 


Stu. 

I h.r.c the Iton.mr to stdtmit to yoti for tlie information of 
Hi. l',\tcllcncy ilie GioertUir Cicneral in Council the following report 
of .5 c<.nvci'.uion which pa-sed bct'.vcen me and Atmaram Pandit 
vcsicrdav esetting. 

z. lie came to me he :-aid by Dowl.at Rao Sindhia’s desire to 
aetjuaim jnc th.U Ills Ilighnos ha(l lately been informed by some of 
the Pindarce Chiefs i>f tlic me.isurcs which had been unanimously 
taken by ilte States to the .Southward for the purpu.se of attacking 
them: tliai if lands as iliey said or a place to abide in were assign- 
ed to thetn, tliey would of cour.se abstain from doing any injury 
0) othcis but that without either, they had jio choice left to them; 
that they liad stated au intention of sending a person to Sindhia to 
negotiate this matter, and that a.s His Highne.ss wished to take no 
steps in it without consulting me he wished to know my opinion 
of what he ought now to do. It was obscurely hinted that the 
Pindarces had in their communication to Sindhia, alluded to Plis 
Plighess's concerting some arrangement for 'them w’ith the British 
Government, but of this I took no notice and the circumstance was 
not repeated. 

3, I observed to Atmaram that after what I had already said 
to him in several of our conversations upon this subject, it did 
not occur to me that I could add any thing of the least consequence: 
now that I had pointed out what seemed to be the only useful 
course which Plis Highness could pursue, but after that, it was 
for him to judge part that he ought to take; that it was 
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no Ics* than that of every other state, I therefore 
take some steps for chastising those plunderers and that if His 
Highness were to adopt means for that purpose, so 

far from to it every one would no doubt be 

Atmaram then mentioned the plan so dwelt upon here, 

of getting the Pmdarees by some means or other and 

amhmg at once, he likewise said that it had 

to Smdnia as a pohdc measure to Jhndaree leaders to 

rctam about them those who really were Pmdarees, 

whose numbers might not exceed a,ooo or 3 000 and them 

lO discard from them entirely, the numerous bodies of plunderers 
of all description which they usually permitted to unite with thertL 
On fhifl I asked him who the real I^darcea were and how their 
numbers had much mereased I dissented from bis that 

they were altogether a diatmct race of people, neither Mussalmanj 
nor Hindus and I asked him m that case what they were, he re- 
marked that there had from first been two separate classes the 
Smdhiashahee and Holkar Shahcc, but he made no reply to a ques- 
tion I put where they would have been or how they could have 
entted at all if neither Smdhia nor Holkar had given them em- 
ployment He observed m the progress of events, 

though their numbers were at first small, they had grea^ aug- 
mented and that much of this was to be attributed to the Govern- 
ment of Bhopal which always gave them great encouragement I 
asked him m what manner saymg that I did not know of the 
Nawab’s having assigned them lands although situated as he was 
amongst more powerful states which every now and then threaten- 
ed hii destnicaon, there was every excuse for his obtammg assist 
ance m any way li^at he could- 

4. I enquired of Atmaram dunng our conversation what was 
the Maharaja's object m thus referring to me knowmg as I sup- 
posed he already md, the opinions which I had formerly stated, 
to this he replied that His Highness was informed of ail 1 had 
before said, but that now as the Pmdarees were directly opposed 
to the Bhonsla on the Nerbudda, he did not know but a bad con 
struction rmght be put on his sanctionmg under the present state 
of circumstances the mission of an agent from them to this Camp. 

5 This was all that passed worthy of bemg commimicated 
except that when I remarked that His I^hness would meet with 
no mtemiption from any one m any crorts he might make to 
reduce the Pmdarees, although only one method occurred to me as 
I had before observed likely to prove of permanent advantage. 
Atmaiom paused as if expctmng that I was commg forward with 
some distmct proposal, and when I went on to say that the only 
way seemed to be for His Highness to ask the aid of those who 
were able, and might be found w illin g to give it, he said he under- 
stood me perfectly and repeated what I had formerly said on the 
sul^ect. After this he talxed a good deal of pubhc events which 
had occurred with respect to the Pmdarees within the last la or 
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13 ycais, such as their being surrounded on two or three occa- 
sions by Sindhia’s troops, the seizure atid subsequent release of the 
Chiefs, but without noticing the condition of their release; the 
fruitless expedition of Juggoo Bapoo against them, and some other, 

which I listened in silence. He also the 

Pindarees in their present dilliculties and applied to Baptiste to 
grant an assylum to their families but that he had refused 
to listen to them as he couUl not act without Plis Plighness’s 
orders. He added that although the Pindarees were at one time 
servants of this Government and Plis Plighness had assigned them 
some lands for their support, they had tor some time past ceased 
to be so. That they had become too powerful to pay obedience 
to any one and that this was a great degree owing to Serjee Rao 
Ghaigay, who when the Maharaja was at Saugor had dignified 
some of their leaders by titles and had otherwise treated 
them with so much distinction that they afterwards became unruly 
and presumptuous and in a manner tlirew of all dependance on 

the Maharaja. Pie said now laid the town of Nemawar 

in ruins and this he affected to consider a great outrage against 
this Government, but it is already known to Plis Lordship that 
Cheetoo burnt his Cantonments there because he thought the 
place was too near our troops to be occupied any longer with 
safety. 

6. Imagining that Sindhia’s desire in making this communi- 
cation to me, was to discover with what temper the subject of the 
Pindarees would be discussed as to learn something from which 
he might infer what were our ultimate intentions regarding either 
them or himself. I thought it proper to avoid using any expres- 
sion which should raise a suspicion of our entertaining designs un- 
favourable to him without however varying my language from that 
which I had formerly used, an inconsistency should have appeared 
in my general conduct. It is possible that His Plighness may have 
wished to procure our concurrence or even participation in an ami- 
cable settlement with the Pindarees, althcugn it would be absurd to 
suppose him to be sincere in the delicacy which he was said to feel 
about receiving an agent from them, but if such were his design, 
yet as it was not distinctly explained I thought it better to take no 
notice of that question, and my neglecting to do so cannot I should 
hope have been misunderstood. Sindhia’s principal object may after 
all have been merely to exculpate himself as much of Atmaram’s 
conversation appeared to have that tendency. 

7. Why His Highness should be so averse to asking our aid 
while he professes to concur in the general desire to curb the 
Pindarees, is a doubtful question, especially if it is true that he is 
willing to come forward as an auxiliary though not as a Principal. 

It appears however to be reconcileable with the usual policy of the 
Marhattas to suppose that if his assistance were required he would 
conceive that he had the power to annex his own conditions to 
granting it. He would doubtless require funds to support his 

77 
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no less than that of every other state, I therefore 
take some steps for chasosmg those plunderers and that if Hij 
Highness were to adopt means for that purpose, so 

far from to it every one would no doubt be 

Atmaram then mentioned the plan so dwelt upon here, 

of gettmg the Pmdareca by some means or other and 

c nifthm g at once, he hkcwisc said that it had 

to Smdhia as a pohtic measure to Jhndarcc leaders to 

rctam about them those who really were Pmdarees, 

whose numbers might not exceed a ooo or 3 000 and them 

to discard from them entirely, the numerous bodies of plundcrcn 
of all dcscnption which they usually permitted to mute with them- 
On this I asked him who the real I^darecs were and how their 
numbers had much mcrcascd I dissented from his that 

they ^ve^e altogether a distinct race of people, neither Mussalmans 
nor Hindus and I asked him m that ease what they were, he re 
marked that there had from first been two separate classes the 
Smdhiashahee and Holkar Shahec, but he made no reply to a ques- 
Uon I put where they would have been or how they could mve 
existed at all, if neither Sindhia nor Holkar had given them cm 
ploymenL He observed m the progress of events, 

though their numbers were at first small, they had great^ aug* 
mented and that much of this was 10 be armbuted to the Govern 
ment of Bhopal which always gave them great cncouragcmenL I 
asked him m what manner saying that I did not know of the 
Mawab’s bavmg assigned them lands, although situated os he was 
amongst more powcmil states which every now and then threaten- 
ed his destruction, there was cvciy excuse for his obtainmg assist 
ance m any way that he could- 

4. I aiquired of Atmaram during our conversation what was 
the Maharajh’s obicct m thus referring to me knowing as I sup- 
posed he already did, the opmions which I had formerly stated, 
to this he rephed that His Highness was informed of all I had 
before said, but that now as the Pmdarees were directly opposed 
to the Bhonsla on the Nerbudda, he did not know but a bad con 
•tniction tmght be put on his sancdoning under the present state 
of circumstances the mission of an agent from them to i-Hih Camp. 

5 This was all that passed worthy of bemg commumcated 
except that when I remarked that His I^hness would meet with 
no mtemiption from any one m any efforts he might make to 
reduce the Pmdarees, although only one method occurred to me as 
I had before observed likwy to prove of permanent advantage. 
Atmaram paused as if expecting mat I was commg forward with 
some distmct proposal, and when I went on to say that the only 
way seemed to be for His Highness to ask the aid of those who 
were able, and imght be found willing to give it, he said he under- 
stood me perfectly and repeated what I had formerly said on the 
tubiect. After thus he tallccd a good deal of pubhc events which 
had occurred with respect to the Pmdarees wjthm the last la or 
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^uch as tiu’ir bcinj; surrouiulctl on iwo or three occa- 
sir.n.s hy SimlhiaV trooji.s, the sei/uie aod suhsetjuent release of the 
Cdtiefs. htii withoot ittiiieint; the condition of their release; the 
frniiic-s e:\pcditi<ai df in,i,'goo hapoo a^aiitst them, and some other, 

which 1 listened in silence. He also the 

Ihndaiee., In thetr pte.cnt dillirulties and applied to liapiisie to 
_i;rant ait a-svlmn to their f.unilics hut that he had refused 
to li>tcn to them a. he couKl not act without Ilis Highness’s 
otdet.-. He .iddcil that although the Pindarees were at one time 
servants of thi- Clovcrmnent anil His Highness had assigned them 
M'tttc lands for their sujijKiri, they had for some time past ceased 
to Ivc 'O, Th.u they had heroine too powerful to pay obedience 
to any one ami that thi.s was a gieat degree owing to Serjee Rao 
(dtatgay, who wl;cn the Maharaja was at Sangor had dignified 
.sonic of tl'.cir Icadcis hy titles and had otherwise treated 
them with .^o mucii distinction that they afterwards became unruly 
and ]>icsumj)tuous and in a manner threw' of all tlependance on 

ih.c iVl.dtaraja. He said now laid the town of Nemawar 

in ruins and this he alfceted to consider a great outrage against 
this (hwctnmeni. hut it is ;theady known to His Lordship that 
Chectno burnt his C'antonmems there because he thought the 
pl.uc wa.s too near our troops to he occupied any longer tvith 
safety, 

6. Imagining that Sindhia’s desire in tnnking this commuiu- 
caiion to me, was to discover with what temper the subject of the 
Pindarccs would he discu.ssed as to learn something from which 
he might infer what were our ultimate intentions regarding either 
them or himself, I thought it [troper to avoid using any expres- 
sion which should raise a suspicion of our entertaining designs iin- 
favourahlc to him wuhont however varying my language from that 
which I had formerly tised, an inconsistency should have appeared 
in my general conduct. It is possible that His Highness may have 
wished to procure our concurrence or even participation in an ami- 
cable settlement with the Pindarccs, althcugn it would he absurd to 
.suppose him to he sittccre in the delicacy which he was said to feel 
about receiving an agent from them, hut if such were his design, 
yet as it was not distinctly explained I thought it better to take no 
notice of that question, and my neglecting to do so cannot I should 
hope have been misunderstood. Sindhia’s principal object may after 
all have been merely to exculpate himself as much of Atmaram’s 
conversation appeared to have that tendency. 

7. Why His Highness should be so averse to asking our aid 
while he professes to concur in the general desire to curb the 
Pindarccs, is a doubtful question, especially if it is true that he is 
willing to come forward as an auxiliary though not as a Principal. 

It appears however to be reconcilcable with the usual policy of the 
Marhattas to suppose that if his assistance were required he would 
conceive that he had the power to annex his own conditions to 
granting it. He would doubtless require funds to support his 
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contiugcnt of troops and he might thus hope to reap at least some 
advantages from a revolution in the generm state ot affairs which 
however he might deprecate he saw to be unavoidable It is also 
to be borne in mind that as the extinction of the Pindarccs is 
looked upon as so dang^us to the interests of the Marhattas, 
gindhia cannot desire to hasten it by any voluntary act of his own. 

8. The mention which was made of Bhopal and the maimer 

in which it was noticed, was probably not without,.. f. I do 

not imagine that Sindhia has any views upon that state at present, 
but he may perhaps have supposed that His Lordship ^h^ as a 
Vakeel to the Nowab is now, if I am correctly informed in Colonel 
Walker’s Camp, and His Highness have had it in view either to 

prejudice against the Nowab, or to discover whc^cr 

he could safely renew his former designs against him, ' 

9. I have reason to think that the intention imputed to the ‘ 

Pindarccs of securing a person of consequence amongst them to 
ncOTtiate with His HlgWeis was used by Atm 5 ram Pandit, 
only as a pretence to introduce the subject to his discourse and 
to observe how such a proceeding would be regarded. Sindhia’s 
own wishes per^ps be collected from the common 

languaK of the Durbar, where it is said that the Pindarccs will 
never be subdued by the measoies now pursued against them 

by thU accords with what has been taJ 3 by Armaram 

Pandit on the present as well as on former occasions and may 
signify more perhaps rhan that His Highness would wish us to 
follow the same fruitless and unavailing course that he has hitherto 
pursued himself. 

I have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Bcrvant, 

R. CLOSE, 
Resident. 

Letter No, 50. — ^The pn d the two endofures report the de- 

predationi of the Pindaris round about Bombay. 

From—F. warden, chief SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT, BOMBAY. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Bombay Castle, 30th December 1816. 

I dircaed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in 
L^unm to transmit for your information the accompanying copy 
ot a lettCT from the Magistrate at Carranjah, dateti the 27th of 

month, reporting that a number of persons from the Marhatta 
itmrc have sought protection in Karania from a body of Pindarccs 
who arc plundering the neighbouring Districts, 
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To-FRAXCIS WARDEN, ESQUIRE, CHIEF SECRET/VRY 
TO GOVERNMENT. BOMBAY. 


Sill, 

I li.uc i)ic iuMunir to acijii.iliu you for the information of the 
Ri^iu IlojU’Ur.ihlc the Go\cinor in Council tliat a large body of 
M.du.m.u aiih their f.nnilic.^. from the adjoining Districts nave 
ihi'' morning llorkcd to tliii Fl.ind to tcck protection from the 
Pindatiio. I iicy >i.iie tlnu a great lindy of the latter are plunder- 
ing ih.e ncigiihiairing Di-iiicts of N'.igoinah. Apta and Pen com- 
mitting every dev a nation in tiie villages. 

I have in conjunction vvith Lieutenant Mander adopted 

cvety pK< autionaty mca.airy for tlieir .should they cross 

the river vviiiiii ...f.icility with which this can he effected 

{ihc river h.cing hudahle at low water) it is not improbable they 
inigin .iticmni. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Cltr.tnjah : S. MARRIOLL, 

The 271)1 Deicmi>er tStd, Magistrate. 


To-FKAXCIS WARDEN, ESQUIRE. CHIEF SECRETARY 
TO GOVERNMENT, BOMBAY. 


Slit, 

Referring to my communication of the 27th Instant, I beg 
that you will accpiaint the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, that I have received information of the Pindarries having 
left the adjoining Mahratta Districts, and that they have proceeded 
in a northerly direction jrrohahly with the intention of plundering 
the Country below the Ghauts as far as our northern Terrltorfes. 

2. From the deserted state of the Mahratta Villages, I am 
sorry I cannot at present afford more information but I shall lose no 
time in forwarding further intelligence when I am able to obtain 
such as may be of sufficient importance to communicate. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Caranjah : S. MARRIOLL, 

The 30th December 1816. Magistrate. 
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Letter No. 51. — ^The letter reports the details of an enconntei with 
the Findaiief in the Northern Sircars, and the losses rufiered 
by them. 

From— MAJOR GENERAL C R. RUMLEY, WALTAIR. 
To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Waltair, 7th January 1817. 

Conceiving that any account of the defeat and losses sustained 
by the Pindarries in this division of the army would be accrotable 
to you, I do myself the honour of acquainting you tvith the allow- 
ing particulars: — 

A conaideiable body of Pindarries supposed to amount to 
between 5 to 6,000, suddenly made its appearance near Goomi- 
poram, on the i8th ultimo, and on the following evening entered 
the town of Kinrcdy having surrounded and closely pressed 
for several hours, a company of Sepoys, posted la cose in advance, 
which nouvithstanding effected a s^c retreat. The Pindarries 
met with great opposition from Major Oliver’s detachment, who 
sldrmiahed with them for two hours in the streets of the town 
durii^ which many Pindarries, and horses, were killed, and wound- 
ed. The troops who did not amount to more than lao men, found 
it impossible to prevent the town from being partly burnt, and 
they accordingly took post, imdl the arrival or two other com- 
panies from the out-posts. The whole body of Pindarries having 
encamped soon after, about a mile from tne town, Major Oliver 
determined on a night-attack, which most completely succeeded. 
He moved on with only half his force, and actually got into the 
midst of them, before he was discovered, when be instantly gave 
them to voUica, within the short distance of ten yards, when mey 
dispersed in all directions, leaving most of their heavy baggage on 
the ground- A large party, in mcir flight, passed close to a com- 
pany posted on the oank of a tank, who gave them another volley. 

Their loss in these a&iirs, was upwards of 30 Pindairas killed' 
and about 340 horses killed, and taken- 

They hovered about on the following morning (the aoth) and 
then moved off in the direction of Ganjam, pursued by Major Oliver 
for many miles, but without further success. 

From some prisonerB who were taken, it appears their leader’s 
name is cither Rumjaun, or Suban Khan, and their destination 
was juggemauth, and the Cuttack province. 

This same body plundered, and burnt Itchaporc on tEe 33rd, 
and on the following day, rode round the village and cantonment 
of Bcrhamporc, but on receiving the fire three times, of small guard 
of sepoys, they again dispersed towards Ganjam, which town they 
plundered on the 35th, but ivcrc prevented from firing it, by the 
arrival of a detachment under Major Monin. 
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On t±ie night of the 27 th Lieut only 50 men from 

the and battahon regiment in completely surprizing their 

principal body 1,600 should be the most efficient, and best 

accompanied by of nearly that number. Their flight was 

general precipitate, leaving on the ground, 20 men 20 horses un- 
considerable quantity of arms of various discriptions some baggage. 
In this attack Gholam Cawdor a chief of a Korsand, was killed, 
and his elphant and standard from the report of some wounded 

prisoners, who were the next day, it has been 

known that they buried and during the retreat 30 

bodies, and that a considerable moxe were wormded. 

After this defeat they seemed inclined to through the Goove- 
rur country, to the Mahratha frontier however probobly heard 
there were several small parties between them, and the Cuttack 
province. In this attempt they have been partly disappointed. 
Lieut Borthuick continumg to persue, and harass them, but was 
several times when they formed on the plain obliged to take pose 
council his deparily of remembers. Having been reinforced on the 
29th he again succeeded the same might in sur- 

prizing them by a double attack. They were thrown into the 
utmost confusion and again lost several men and horses, nineteen 

of them were taken, and a considerable number might have 

been secured could Lieut have sparred men, for the 

purpose. 

I believe many of the party succeeded in forcing through 

Goomsur towards the Wishiru frontier but the quiater part were 
compelled to retire in an easterly direction and I entertain great 
hopes, that they will be fallen with by other detachments who were 
moving towards that quarter. 

I have only heard of one sepoy being wounded in all these 
affairs. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

C. R. RUMLEY. 

Waltair : 

• January 7th, 1817. 


Letter No. 52. — ^The letter conveys information as to how the 
Pindaries were dealt with when they attempted crossing of 
the Nerbudda. 

From— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

Nagpur, 7th February 1817. 

By my last accounts from Colonel "Walker, dated the 3rd ins- 
tant, it appears that the Pindarries who lately passed up rhrnngh 
Berar, reached the vicinity of the Nerbudda on the 31st ultimo, 
but finding the fords occupied they dispersed in vatious directions 
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through the thick forest which covert most of the country to the 
eouth of Hindix A consiilcrablc body succeeded in crossing by a 
ford, west of Hindia not known to be passable; others had attempted 
to cross at the fords occupied by our troops and been beat back 
with loss, and the Patrols of cavalry which had been sent out in 
di^erent directions by Colonel WaUccr, as the only means of gain- 
ing intelligence in the Jungles had succeeded in destroying some 
small parties and were still picking them up. By our posts and 
patrols 09 Pindarries had been kiflea and 79 horses taken, up to the 
3rd. Many Pindarries whose horses were knocked up in the con- 
sternation caused by learning the occupation of the fords, abandon- 
ed their horses, in the hope of cscapmg on foot. Colonel Walker 
Vind received information of 114 horses having been taken into 
diSerent villages, and many more were said to be running loose. 
The Gonds who inhabit the islands and banks of the river encourag- 
ed by the presence of our troops had also killed some of the Pin- 
darries and taken a considerable number of their horses. 

The body of Pindarries from Ganjam, after the action of the 
24th had separated into several divisions. The greater part of 
them efBea^ their cxcape to Saugor. They however besides the 
loss they sustained from Major Clarke, lost several horses and much 
baggage in their retreat from the atta^ of the Zemioders both in 
thcKajah's territories and the Saugor district. 

The Pindarry prisoners state their leader Rum Tan Khan to 
have been killed in the Ganjom district as well as another leader 
whose name is not ascertained 


The same to Poona, Sindia’s camp. Captain Sydenham, M ad ras, 
Bombay and General Riimby, 
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Letter No. i. — ^The letter and the enclosures pertain to the Kalinjar 
affair. The fort and its adjacent lands had been granted 
to one Chaubey Dariao Singh on condition of loyalty and 
submission which he had broken. Hence an army had been 
sent against him charged with the duty of turning him out 
by force after the fort was taken. 

From— N. B. EDMONSTONE, SECRETARY TO GOVERN- 
MENT. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Fort WiUiam, the 4th February 1813. 

You are of course apprized of a considerable British force 
being assembled in BundeMiand for the purpose of undertaking 
the siege of the fortress of Kalmger. The Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council deeming it proper that with a view 
to enable you to answer any enquiries or to counteract any errone- 
ous reports on that subject, you should be apprized of the circumst- 
ances which have compelled the British Government to dispossess 
the Kiliadar. of that fort and the lands granted to him, I am direct- 
ed to transmit to you for your information the enclosed copy of 
a manifesto prepared imder the orders of the Governor-General 
in Council addressed to the principal chiefs in the province which 
wiU put you in possession of the main facts of the case and suffice 
for the purpose above described. 

Manifesto addressed to all the Chiefs of Bundelkhand 

and others. 

It is well known to all the Chiefs of Bundelkhand, that when 
the officers of the Bridsh Government were employed in settling 
the Province Dariao Singh Choubey the KiUadar of the fortress of 
Kalinger, professing his allegiance and obedience to the British 
Government solicited to be received among the number of its 
servants and dependants and to be permitted to retain in his hand 
the Killadari of the fortress and the lands adjacent to it, and that 
the British Government notwithstanding the circumstances of his 
holding possession of the fort and lands through the usurpation of 
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hij prcdcccasora who were merely servants of the family of the 
andent Rajah’s of Bundelkhand, acceded to his solidtation and 
conferred on him the Killadari of Kn lin ger with simnud for the 
adjacent lands under a spedfic engagement in which he acknow- 
ledged as the condition of the grant, his maintaining a conduct 
consistent mth the obligations oi duty, allegiance and submission, 
to the British Government according to the tenor of the article* 
of that engagement. 

The Killcdar however regardless of these obligations having in 
various specific instances as well as by the general tenor of bis 
conduct, violated both the spirit and letter of his engagements and 
thus broken his faith with the British Government has forfdted 
his title to the possessions which he holds under the luimud of 
the British Government as wiU be manifest by the following brief 
statement of facts. 

A person of the name of Dalganjan Singh, unde of a minor 
T'-aminHar in the district of Allahabad, having committed 
numerous acts of depredation and outrage within his nephew** 
Zamindary and in the condguoos distria of Mirzapbre, it became 
necessary to employ a Military force to pursue him into the ndgh- 
bouring districts of Burdec where Dalganjan Singh obtained pro- 
tection and whence he derived the means of prosecuting his pre- 
datory in roads. A leader of Pindarics by name Badal Khan 
whose residence was prindpally in the fort of Kalinger and who 
together with his family was under the avowed protection of the 
Kill adar, was leagued with the marauder Dalganjan Singh and 
having in one of his incursions carried o 5 from the company's 
provinces, about 70 heads of cattle, he was intercepted m hi* 
retreat by the people of the Rajah of Rewah. They succeeded in 
wresting from him the cattle which he had siezed and which by 
the orders of the Rajah were delivered up to the Commanding 
Officer in the district of Allahabad. In revenge for this act, Badm 
Khan seized the son of a Sharaf, a subject and servant of the 
Rajah and carried him off to the fort of Kalin ger where the boy 
was detained and Badal Khan protected. 

It is proper to state in this pla^ that by thus aiding ' pnd 
abetting a person who had unitca with a rebel in plundering the 
Company’s territory and affording him protecrion, within the fort, 
the Killcdar not only acted in opposition to his duty as a servant 
and dependant of the Britiah Government but violated a specific 
article of his engagement by which he bound himiti»1f “never, to 
aid and abet the internal or external enemies of the Honourable 
Company in Bundelkhand nor to harbour or give refuge to su/:h 
persons m the fort of Kalinger or its environs nor in any of the 
villages subject to his authority; nor to permit the 'families or 
children of such persona to reside in any part of his possessions 
and to abstain from all correspondence and in/,crcoursc - with 
them.” ' ‘ " ' 
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The Raja of Rewah solicited the interference of the Govemor- 
Gen,erars agent in Bundelkhand to recover the person of the hoy 
whcim BadSl Khan had carried off. The boy having been seized 
in consequence of the co-operation of the Rajah’s people with the 
British droops, the Agent deemed it incumbent upon him to de- 
mand from the KUladar, the restoration of the boy and at the 
same time under the engagements contracted by the Elilladar, to 
require the surrender of Badal Khan in order that his conduct 
as a partizan of the rebel Dalganjan Singh might undergo investiga- 
tion. 


The Agent accordingly conveyed these demands by letter to 
the Killadar of Kalinger who however evaded a compliance with 
either and aggravated this evasion by declarations and demeanor 
highly disrespectful towards the British Government. The Killa- 
dar however was finally induced after repeated requisitions on the 
part of the agent for the surrender of the boy and of Badal Khan 
to dispatch Vakeels to Banda for the purpose of communicating on 
these points witli the Governor-General’s Agent. 

The vakeels after some discussion entered into a written 
engagement for the restoration of the boy within a specified time, 
hut declared, that they were not authorized to engage for the 
surrender of Badal Khan The Agent accepted this engagement 
hut distinctly signified to the Vakeel at the same time, that he 
should not relinquish the demand for the surrender of Badal Elhan 
and accordingly after the hoy had been delivered up, the Agent re- 
peatedly renewed the demand for the surrender of Badal Khan in 
letters to the Elilladar who however persevered in his determina- 
tion to withhold a compliance with that demand, although he 
admitted both the fact of Badal Klhan’s connection with the rebel 
Dulganjan Singh and his being under the Klilladar’s protection 
and with peculiar effrontery he even demanded exertion of the 
agent’s influence with the Rajah of Rewa to obtain from him pay- 
ment of the wages said to be due to Badal Khan by Dalganfan 
Singh in consequence of the Rajah’s people having seized the 
cattle which, as the Killadar alleged, had been made over to Badal 
Khan by Dalganjan Singh in discharge of those wages, thus 
insolently claiming the aid of the British Government to recover 
in favour of Badal Khan the reward of his co-operation with a 
rebel in plundering the Company’s territory, and this too in reply 
to a requisition on the part of the British Government for the, sur- 
render of Badal Khan on account of that co-operation. But the 
contumacy of the Killadar was not limited to these acts of dis- 
obedience and violation of engagements. The Governor-General’s 
Agent deeming it proper tliat a news-writer should be established 
in the vicinity of the fortress of Kalinger in the same manner 
as news- writers are stationed with the prindpal Bundela Chiefs, 
despatched a person accordingly with Hircarrahs and a letter 
announcing his appointment to the Killadar. On the news- 
writer’s arriyal in the town at the bottom of the fort, a rd^rioo- 

78 
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of the KiUadar’s assimed him a place of residence but the KilT a dar 
immediately ordered him away m terms grossly insulting to the 
British Government, thrcatcnca and maltreated the hhrearrahs 
who were dispatched to him vnth a message by the ncivs-wntcr and 
compelled them to quit the limi t of the Jagir and return to Banda. 
The circumstances of this transaction bemg peculiarly demonstra 
tive of the contumacy of refraaory spirit of the Killadar it is 
deemed proper to annex to this Manifesto copies of the narratives 
of the news*ivntcr and of the Hircarrahs taken on oath for general 
information Indcpcndantly of all those circumstances also there 
It. the strongest reason to b^cve that Daryao Smgh Choubey has 
been m the habit of secretly cncouragmg and atettmg the pre- 
datory incursions of the Marauder Gopal Smgh. 

Daryao Singh Chobey having thus departed from the obliga 
nons of that alliance and aubmission which be solemnly engag^ 
JO tnnintam, havmg Violated both the spirit and the letter of the 
conditions under \^ch he received from the British Government 
a sunnud for the Kllladaree of Kalmgcr and the lands annexed 
to It, and havmg by language and by acts grossly insulted the 
Bnosh Government, he h^ forfeited all claims to the contmuance 
of the grant and has imposed upon Government the absolute 
ncceanty of resuming it and it is resumed accordingly 

This satement of facts is promulgated with a view to show 
that while on the one hand the Bnosh Government will ever 
scrupulous^ f ulfil the obligations of its engagements ^^th all the 
chiers of Bundelkhand so long as they shall faithfully adhere to 
the agreements which they have respccovely contracted, on the 
other hand it will never permit to pass wth impunity, a violation 
of those engagements on the part of othera. 

When the Bntish Government resolved to permit Daryao 
Smgh Choubey to contmuc m possession of the fortress of Kalmger, 
granted him a sunnud for the KiUadarce of that fortress, and the 
lands adjacent and entered mto engagements with him, u 
relmqmshcd all desire and expectation of estabhahmg its own 
Garrison m the place at any future penod of tim e. So long 
mdeed as Daryao Smgh Choubey fulfilled the duties of fidehty 
and allegiance accordu^ to the tenor of his engagement, the 
advantage which the British Government would have derived 
from Its occupation of the fortress, was essentially obtamed The 
Bntish Government anxiously desired the contmuance of the 
arrangement thus established and with extreme reluctance now 
finds Itself compelled by the refractory and hostile proceedings of 
the Killa dar to revoke the benefits and favours which it bps best- 
owed u{>on him and which he has so ungratefully and flagrantly 
abused 

But from the preceding narrative of facts it ivill be evident tri 
the world not only that Daryao Smgh Choubey has forfeited all 
to continuance of his grant, but t ha t a connivance of 
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his conduct would be hazardous to the security and tranquillity 
of the province and injurious to the honour and reputation of the 
•British Govefnnient. 

Actuated however in its just resentments by a spirit of 
clemency and moderation, and unwilling notwithstanding the 
provocations it has received on the part ol Daryao Singh Choubey 
to involve him and his family in nun the British Government has 
resolved to grant him and his dependants a suitable provision, pro- 
vided he shall peaceably surrender the fortress of Kalinger and 
the lands annexed to it into the hands of the Officers of the British 
Government. But in the event of his refusal or evasion the 
British troops now assembled in Bundelkhand will be prepared to 
dispossess him by force. In that event the cltief of Bundelkhand 
and all other persons whatsoever are hereby strictly prohibited 
from affording to Daryap Singh Ghoubey directly or indirectly 
any aid or countenance on his opposition to the British Govern- 
ment either by troops or supplies or in any other manner under 
the penalty of incurring the resentment of the British power. 
The allegiance and fidelity to their engagements, manifested by 
the Chieh of Bundelkhand precludes the supposition of their being 
disposed to encourage or assist Daryao Singh Choubey in his 
resistance. On the contrary Government is satisfied of their read- 
iness to contribute by eveiy means in their power to promote the 
success of any Military operations which the British troops may 
be compelled ^o undertake; at the same time it is but just and 
proper to warn all persons of the consequences of a different course 
of conduct. 

• 

N. B. EDMONSTONE, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 


Sh aikh Dowlat Ali appeared and deposed on oath I went 
vtith a letter directed to Choubey Daryao Singh Killedar of Kal- 
inger and was chrected to write the news. When I arrived at 
the Gate of the city, the men stationed there would not allow me 
to enter, but gave notice to Rao Chuttersal the Choubey’s head- 
man. He sent his man for the letter. I remained at 

the Gate, after that a Burkandauze came and called me and gave 
me a room to stay in. In the evening a man came and gave 
me the Choubey’s letter and told me to send it wheresoever I had 
brought my letter from and that the Chouhey had said it has 
been agreed with Captain Badlie that no Amlah of the Company’s 
should remain there, at present the contrary was done and that I had 
no business there and to go away. I sent word by the man 
that I would not go till I received orders from the Governor- 
General’s Agent. The next morning a man came from the 
Choubey and said “you had orders yesterday to quit this. Why are 
you now here.” I gave no answer. That; night my clothes, a list 
and value of which I shall give in, was stolen amounting to 
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of the Killadar’s asaiened -hmi a place of residence but the KilTadar 
immediately ordered him away in terms grossly insultii^ to the 
British Government, threatened and maltreated the Krearrahs 
who were dispatched to him with a message by the news-writer and 
compelled them to quit the limit of the Jagir and rcrum to Banda. 
The circumstances of this transaction b^g peculiarly demonstra- 
tive of the contumacy of r e fra ctory spirit of the Killadar it is 
deemed proper to annex to thla Manifesto copies of the narradves 
of the news-writer and of the Hircairahs talten on oath for genera] 
information. Independantly of all those circumstances also there 
is the strongest reason to b^eve that Daryao Singh Choubey has 
been in the habit of secretly encouraging and abetting the pre- 
datory incursions of the Marauder Gopal Singh. 

Daryao Singh Chobey having thus departed from the obliga- 
tions of that alliance ana submission whiem he solemnly engag^ 
o maintain, having violated both the spirit and the letter of the 
conditions under he received from the British Government 

a sunnud for the KUladarce of Kalingcr and the lands annexed 
to it, and having by language and by acts grossly insulted the 
British Government, he has forfeited aU claims to the continuance 
of the grant and has imposed upon Government the absolute 
necessity of resuming it and it is resumed accordingly. 

This statement of facts is promulgated with a view to show 
that while on the one hand the British Government will ever 
scrupulously fulfil the obligations of its engagements with all the 
chiefs of Bundelkhand so long as they shall faithfully adhere to 
the agreements which they have rcsponively contracted, on the 
other hand it will never permit to pass with impunity, a violation 
of those engagements on the part of others. 

When the British Government resolved to permit Daryao 
Singh Choubey to continue in possession of the fortress of Kalingcr, 
granted him a sunnud for the Killadarce of that fortress, and the 
lands adiacent and entered into engagements with him, ,il 
relinquished aH desire and expectation of establishing its o^vn 
Garmon in the place at any future jperiod of time. So long 
indeed as Daryao Singh Choubey fulfilled the duties of fidelity 
and allegiance according to the tenor of his engagement, the 
advantage which the fetish Government would have derived 
from its occupation of the fortress, waa essentially obtained. Tlic 
British Government anxiously desired the continuance of the 
arrangcraent thus established and 'rith extreme reluctance now 
finds itself compelled by the refractory and hostile proceedings of 
the K i ll a d ar to revoke the benefits and favours which it has best- 
owed upon him and which he has so ungratefully and flagrantly 
abused. o / 

But from the preceding narrative of facts it ivill be evident tri 
the world not only that Daryao Singh Choubey has forfeited all 
cJw to the continuance of his grant, but that a conmvance of 
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his conduct would be hazardous to the security and tranquillitv 
of the province and injurious to the honour and reputation of the 
■British Govefnnient. 

Actuated however in its just resentments by a spirit of 
clemency and moderation, and unwilling notwidistanding the 
provocations it has received on the part of Daryao Singh Choubey 
to invoh^e him and his family in rum the British Government has 
resolved to grant him and his dependants a suitable provision, pro- 
vided he shall peaceably surrender the fortress of Kalinger and 
the lands annexed to it into the hands of the Officers of the British 
Government. But in the event of his refusal or evasion the 
British troops now assembled in Bundelkhand will be prepared to 
dispossess him by force. In that event the cliief of Bundelkhand 
and all other persons whatsoever are hereby strictly prohibited 
from affording to Daryap Singh Choubey directly or indireedy 
any aid or countenance on his opposition to the British Govern- 
ment either by troops or supplies or in any other manner under 
the penalty of incurring the resentment of the British power. 
The allegiance and fidelity to their engagements, manifested by 
the Chiefs of Bundelkhand precludes the supposidon of their being 
disposed to encourage or assist Daryao Singh Choubey in his 
resistance. On the contrary Government is satisfied of their read- 
iness to contribute by every means in their power to promote the 
success of any IVlilitary operations which the British troops may 
be compelled m undertake; at the same time it is but just and 
proper to warn all persons of the consequences of a different course 
of conduct. 

• 

N. B. EDMONSTONE, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 


Shaikh Dowlat Ali appeared and deposed on oath I went 
with a letter directed to Choubey Daryao Singh Killedar of Kal- 
inger and was directed to write the news. When I arrived at 
the Gate of the city, the men stationed there would not allow me 
to enter, but gave notice to Rao Chuttersal the Choubey’s head- 
man. He sent his man for the letter. I remained at 

the Gate, after that a Burkandauze came and called me and gave 
me a room to stay in. In the evening a man came and gave 
me the Choubey’s letter and told me to send it wheresoever I har> 
brought my letter from and that the Choubey had said it 
been agreed with Captain Baillie that no Amlah of the Com^ 
should remain there, at present the contrary was done and that I 
no business there and to go away. I sent word by the 
that I would not go till I received orders from the Gov- 
General’s Agent. The next morning a man came fro 
Choubey and said “yo^ orders yesterday to quit this. V 
you now here.” I gave no answer. That; night my eleffi 
and value of which I shall give in, was stolen amo 
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50 Rupees from the room they hud given me. I accordingly sent 
notice of the theft to Choubey Daryao Singh, and d^trasal. Two 
Burkandau2C8 then ramp from thence, seized my hands and turned 
me out of the house and said if I stayed in the dty, my life and 
the rest of my property would be in dimgcr and they could not be 
answerable for it. Therefore throu^ of my life, and bemg 
turned out of the house by the Burkandauzea, I wished to go to 
some other place, when a man from Nawal Rishore c a m e and 
called me to a house of his own. I re m a in ed there for three or 
four days. After this Nawal Kishore went up to the fort and 
having settled some thing with Chatrasal about the quarrel they 
had he came to my house and told me through a m a n Be had with 
him, that he was not for my staying there and to march off. Then 
Nawal Kishore himself told me to stay that night and to go the 
next day. Accordingly the next morning a Burkandauzc came, 
took me out of the house and led me out of the city and the 
Choubey's men who first turned me out, said aloud that ‘‘Choubey 
Daryao Singh has said, that he was not so much dependent on the 
Company, when the Agent or any one else pleases he may come 
and fight Him, and that he would not allow any newvwritcr to 
remain there”. Nay it is the Choubey’s intention if you do not 
leave the place to imprison you in lieu of the Mahajan’s son who 
H:n been sent in and keep you at the top of the fort. I did not 
wait upon Daryao Singh or Chatrasal, as no servant of the Com* 
pany’i arc allowed to go up to the fort. Nor did Chanasal send 
For me. Four Burkandauzes were stationed to prevent the in- 
habitants or strangers coming to the news-writer. Accordingly 
the Hurcarrahi and my servant, who brought a letter from my 
brother were not allowed to come. They imprisoned my servant 
and seized the letter and tore it to pieces and sent it to me. What- 
ever I have stated is the state of the place. 

DOWLAT ALT, 

V 

Neves- writer. 


Shaikh Khairati, pcadah, appeared and deposed on oath: 

I am a servant of S haikh Noor Ali, brother of Shaikh Dowlat 
All, news-writer. I took him a letter and went to Kalingcr. At 
first the men stationed at the gate would not allow me to enter but 
sciit notice to Chobey Chatrasal, who sent word that the news- 
writer had come and gone away again, and that I was not to go 
into the toivn and that I might return whence I ramp from. I then 
went to another gate and rot the same answer. A sraahi servant 
of the Choubeys told me that the newvwritcr was in Kalingcr, but 
that I should not be allowed to enter the gates -nnH that I might 
get up a ^ imaB pathway he showed me. I immediately went. 
The Scpahii s e i zed me and kept me by them and sent notice to 
Choubey ChatraiaL He gave order to keep me for the present la 
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confinement, and present me in the evening. I remained in charge 
of the Sepahis ; about Mid-night they took me to Chatrasal who 
took the letters I had in my Kamarband and gave orders to cut off 
my hands and nose and turn me .out of the city. After a minute 
or two he ordered them to take me up to the fort to stay in confine- 
ment there. The Sepahis took me and were going towards the 
Fort. He called back and said he had a mind to lull me but that 
he now released me and I was not to return again and told his 
Sepahis to tie my hands and feet and take me two coss out of the 
Kalinger Dependencies into the Company’s tferritories and return. 
Accordingly two Burkundauzes tied my hands with my Turban 
and dragged me about two coss away from the Kalinger boundaries. 
From that I came to Bandee, although I said before Choubey 
.Chatrasal and his men that I had come to the news-writers of Gov- 
ernment and had brought letters from his brother, they would not 
allow me to enter. This is the case as I have represented. 

SHAIKH KHAIRATI, 
Peadah. 


Letter No. 2. — ^The letter conveys the information that the fort of 
Kalinjar surrendered to the British on the 8th February 1812. 

From— T. RICHARDSON, AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL IN BUDELKHAND. 

To— R. JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Kalinjar, loth February 1812. 

I have the honour to inform you that on the morning of the 
8th instant the celebrated fortress of Kalinger in Budelhkand sur- 
rendered to the British Arms and the British Troops were in posses- 
sion of the place at noon of that day. 


Letter No. 3. — ^The letter refers to the GaikwaPs claims of Ghasdana 
on the Nawab of Cambay and to the withdrawal of the 
Pindaries to a place where they mean to spend the monsoon 
months. 

From— J. WILLIAMS. ASSISTANT TO RESIDENT AT 
BARODA. 

To— FRANCIS WARDEN. CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOV- 
ERNMENT, BOMBAY. 

Baroda, 14th May 1813. 

Captain Camac having proceeded to Cambay for the purpose of 
adjusting the Ghasdana demands of the Gaikwar Sirkar, on His 
Excellency the Nawab, I have the honour to forward heads of intel 
ligence regarding the movements of the Pindaries. The Pindaries 
have departed from the^cinity of Burhanpore, Khandesh, Sutwass 
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anA Hindcd, and arc encamped at Karccmnaghur, about 30 Cos» 
to the No^th^7a^d of the latter place, where they propose renaming 
during the ensumg monsoon, it is also reported that Maharaj Aiija 
Bahadur, with a force consisting of 10,000 men, and a body of 
Pmdancs, intends proceeding via Japoor Kansool, toivards .Khan- 
desh. But I do not attach much credit to this report. Japoor 
Kansoor(?) is situated 70 Coss from Burhanpur I have reenvea no 
other mtclligcncc of any movement. 

Letter No 4. — The letter refers to the regulation made by the 
Bntish Government about the exempdon from the pOgnm 
tax that wiU bo granted to the memben, dependants and the 
suite of the friendly ciue^ and persons of elevated ranks as 
a mark of respect, ftiendshap and regard on. the part of 
British Government. It was not to be granted mducnmina 
tely gnH to larger nomber* than one hundred. 

From— J MONCKTON. PERSIAN SECRETARY TO GOV- 
ERNMENT 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Fort Wilham, 36th March 1813. 

You have already been mfonned by a letter pf the 15th of 
January from the PoLiucal Department of the deaded reaolunon, of 
Government to adhere stnedy to the established lirmtanons of 
exempnons from the pil^nm tax under any one appheauon to one 
hundred persons, except m very peculiar cases whioi may warrant 
of spcaal deviation from the general rule, and have been desired 
to explain the nature and intent of the regulation in quciciori to all 
persons who may apply through you for exemption ror a number 
of persons exceeding 100, except m those cases which can be con- 
sidered to fall withm the prmaplc of reservation stated m that 
resolution It is not to be understood from this, that an exemp- 
tion for 1 00 followers is to be granted m ail cases. That mdulgencc 
IB to be considered as itself a favour, which is to be granted only 
to persons of suitable rank and condition 

2. With a view however to check the extravagant application 
which arc constantly made by Chiefs for exemptions m favour of 
thousands of followers, and to depnve them of all plea for expect- 
ing a compliance ivith their unreasonable demands, the Governor- 
General m Coimal deems it expedient, that without even waitmg 
until applications arc actually made immediately from the Durbar, 
you should at once convey to the Court a formal and distmct ex- 
planaaon of the pnnapics which govern the conduct of Govern 
ment m granting cxcmpOoiis from the pdgnm tax, and of its fixed 
rcsoIuGon to act in strict conformity to those pnnapics 

3 You wiU therefore mfomi the Durbar that as Government 
It at a considerable expense m mamtaming the large rchgioui 
establishments for the support of the different places of worship it 
IS necessary m order to defray that expensq^to contmue the practice 
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which miiformly prevailed under the native Governments of levy 
ing a tax from those for whose benefit those establishment are enter- 
tained. That accordingly, in pursuance of the' custom which pre- 
vailed under former Government a law has been enacted by which 
a light and moderate tax has been established on pilgrims resorting 
\o the principal places of Worship, and that any deviation from 
that law is attended with inconvenience and is indeed in itself im- 
proper, since laws when once established should be uniformly and 
r^ularly enforced. That this is necessary to tire good order and 
efficiency of every well regulated Government. That however the 
British Government anxious to manifest its respect and considera- 
tion for friendly Chiefs and other persons of rank, thought propei 
to make an exception from the general rule in their favour, and' 
therefore determined as a mark of distinction to grant exemptions 
to them and their immediate relations, and dependants. That upon 
this principle, the British Government resolved to grant exemptions 
to such Chiefs and other distinguished personages to the extent of 
one hundred persons as being the number which would in general 
be sufficient to embrace their families, and that it is only in cases 
when the party applying for an exemption shall possess elevated 
rank, and that the restricted number shall be known to be insuffi- 
cient to include his whole suite; that Government will in future be 
disposed to depart materially from the established rule; tliat 
therefore with a view to prevent future disappointment, you are 
instructed to declare that the number of exemptions wUl hereafter 
be limited excepting in very peculiar cases to lOO persons, and 
never on any account be extended beyond that of the relations and 
dependants of any chief ; and that the numerous followers who are 
in die habit of joining the chiefs in the progress of their pilgrim- 
age cannot be permitted to partake of the privilege of exemption 
which is. merely granted as a personal honour to themselves, but 
that they must in common with the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment and others be subjected to the operation of the Regulation 
for the payment of the tax, since they cannot on any principle of 
justice be permitted to enjoy privileges which are denied by Gov- 
ernment to its oivn subjects. You will particularly state that the 
object of granting exemptions is not to relieve tiiose to whom they 
are granted' from expense, since money is no object to those who 
apply for and obtain remissions, nor to enable Chiefs to employ 
them as a source of patronage by procuring the gratuitous admis- 
sion of thousands to the temples of Worship but that the sole 
principle on which they are granted is that of manifesting respect, 
friendship and regard for friendly Chiefs and other persons of 
elevated rank ; that the remissions are therefore' of course intended 
to include only those who are bona fide attached to their suite. 

4. Il is hoped' that an explanation to the foregoing efEect vinll 
be the means of preventing many unreasonable applications for ex- 
emptions, while it will certainly enable Government to reject' with 
less difficulty those which may- be made, 
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L^ier No. 5.— The letter intiinatef the drcumftances that had led 
the Britiih ^ovenuuent to take up amu againit the Raja of 
Rewa. The letter throwi light on the attitude of native 
powers in general to the British alliance which often forced 
'protection on them- 

From— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To— R, JENKINS. RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Fort William, 4th April 1813. 

The British Government having been compelled to take up 
arms against the Rajah of Rewah for the purpose of obtaining satis- 
faction for his hostile and treacherous prooodings towards the 
British Government and security for his future conduct, I am direct- 
ed to communicate to you a brief statement of the events and 
transactions which have produced this necessity to enable you to 
satisfy any cnc^uirica which may be made at the court at wbich you 
reside concerning the Military operations now in progress for the 
invasion of Rewa. if the advance of our troops shall not produce 
the Rajah’s immediate submission. 

2. In the month of October i8j 3, a treaty of allian ce WaS con- 
cluded between the British Government and the Rajah of Rewah 
who had made ovemires for that purpose of which one of the lead- 
ing provisions was, that a British force should be stationed in his 
country for the purpose of cooperating with his own troops in 
obstructing the passage of the mndarics through his country, the 
British Government consenting on its part to guarantee his domini 
ons against foreign attadts. A detachment was accordingly advanc- 
ed into the Rewah countrv under the command of Captain 
Patrickson immediately on the conclusion of the Treaty. 

3. The great and obvious advantages which the Rajah would 
derive from the alliance and his own earnestness for its tormatiom 
afforded just grounds of expectation, that he would sincerely and 
cordially fulfil me obligations which it imposed on him, and endea- 
vour as far as depend^ on his exertions to give it effect- He has 
nevertheless, from the moment of the advance of the detachment, 
continued to manifest almost without interruption, an entire dis- 
regard of the obligations of the alliance and a decided opposition to 
the views and objects of the British Government as connected with 
it. Instead of exerting himself to promote the convenience and 
accommodation of the Detachment, it was ivith great reluctance 
that he permitted it to encamp irithin his territory, and the troops 
were exposed to the imminent hazard of distress from want of 
supplies. The prudent conduct of the Officer Commanding the 
D^chment and the prompt interference of the Goveraor-Gcneral’i 
Agent in Buddkhand, shortly turtoounted this inconvenience, and 
the Detachment proceed to occupy 1 position in the Rewa terri* 
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tory where it has since remained. But in this instance alone has 
the Rajali been brought to a just sense of the natm-e and force of 
his engagements with the British Government. 

4. He at Hrst positively refused and has since evaded on the 
most idle and frivolous pretexts the establishment of Dawk, 
through his country, by which means all direct communication 
between the Detachment in Rewa, and other posts established under 
the present system of defensive arrangements on the frontier is 
interrupted. Having withdrawn his open opposition to the 
establishment of the Dark it has since been obstructed by the con- 
tumacy and disobedience of one of the pricipal Jagirdars in Rewa, 
and although the Rajah has pretended to exert his authority to 
compel the Jagirdar to comply, there is strong ^jround of susj)icion 
that he has instigated and encouraged the opposition of his Jagirdar, 
or at least that his endeavours to overcome it were not sincere, thus 
aggravating his misconduct by the most insuldng duplicity and 
hypocrisy. 

5. The Rajah has withdrawn his Vakeels from Banda, the 
stadon where the Governor-Generars Agent resides, and fi'om 
Captain Patrickson’s Camp, and has discontinued any intercourse 
witih the Agent except that, which he has been compelled to main- 
tain, by the necessity of answering the various representadons and 
remonstrance which Mr Wauchope ha.s had occasion to address to 
him. 

6. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt that he secredy 
dispatched an Emissary to the Camp of Dost Mohammed 
Pindarrah above two months ago and that the Emissary .sdll re- 
mains there. Although the object of the mission of this person is 
not known ivith any certainty, it cannot be doubted from the cir- 
cumstance of his being nearly allied by blood to the Rajah that it 
is of an interesting and confidential nature. The concealment from 
the British Government of the Mission of an Agent to the leader 
of one of those predatory bands against whose attacks it was the 
principal object of the Treaty to provide, is in itself, an act entirely 
inconsistent with die spirit of his engagements or a cordial disposi- 
tion towards the British Government. 

7. Mr. Wauchope judged it expedient to depute a news- 
writer to reside at the Rajah’s capital, and furnished him with a 
letter of instructions to the Rajah. The news-writer was not per- 
mitted to enter the town nor was the letter received by the Rajah 
for a considerable time. The Rajah has since urged Mr. Wauchope 
to recall him, and it has’ been done, although the mission of a 
news-writer at that precise moment might not unnaturally excite 
the jealous suspicion of the Rajah. The refusal to admit him to 
his presence or to receive Mr. Wauchope's letter, was a most offen- 
sive and insulting act towards the British Government, ‘ and the 

79 
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tardy and reluctant receipt of the letter unaccompanied by any 
change of conduct toiFarda the Bearer of it, and foUoircd by 
demanding hi« recall cannot be received as any evidence of an 
improving disposition. 

8. The Govemor-Gcnenil was disposed for some umr. to be- 
lieve that the unfriendly conduct of the Rajah did not originate in 
any such disposition of his own, but was excited by some of his 
Chiefs adverse to the British connection, or if originating with 
himself, that it would gradually subside, as the jealousy with which 
the first advance of a British Detachment into his country might 
not unnaturally excite should be removed, and be succeeded by a 
rcficction on the great benefits which he would derive from the 
alliance. This hope however as well as the expectations raised by 
the apparent impression produced on his mind by the remonstrance* 
of the Agent, and which had induced the Government to forbear 
from resorting to coerdve measures were entirely disappointed. 

9. All the fects above stated taken together oonsritute the most 
undoubted proof of a disposition on the parr of the Rajah ; decided- 
ly adverse to the alliance, and a rcsoluQon to defeat or thwart the 
views with which it was formed by every means in his power. 

10. Impressed with the conviction the Governor-General in 
Council had no course to take, but to abandon the alliance or to 
compel the R^'ah to fulfil its stipulations, and afford adequate 
security for his future adherence to tnem. 

11. The objections to the first were obvious and decisive. It 
would neither have been consistent with the honour of the Govem- 
ment, nor with the security of the country from those dangers 
against which the alliance was intended to provide, nor with those 
essential interests which are prospectively involved in the ppUcy of 
enforcing on the part of other states an adherence to the obligations 
which they may contract with the British Government. 

12. These are the sole objects of any hostile demonstrations, or 
of any measures of the same character which the present and future 
conduct of the Rajah of Rewah may have rendered indispensable 
against that Chief and of which the accounts may reach you from 
the proper officers or from any other quarter. 

13. It is not intended to demand any concession from the 
Rajah which irill affect his rights or poascssions, unless his resistance 
and the further proofs which he may furnish of actual combination 
with the Pindanes and generally of inimical dispositions towards 
the British Govemiuent or its allies, should unavoidably lead the 
Govcmor-Gcnenil in Council to extend his vie^VB to other mode* of 
coerrion and beyond his present purposes, which is strictly limited 
to the exaction of adcqi^te lecuritie* for those right* whi^^l wc our- 
tclvc* derive from the Treaty. 
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Letter No. 6. — ^The letter mtimates the proceedings of the British 
Government regarding their invasion of E,ewa and terms 
offered to the Raja. 

From— J. WAUCHOPE, AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Baiida, 3rd May 1813. 

The dispatch of Government to your address of the 4th ultimo 
a copy of which I have received, wiU have put you in possession of 
the origin and progress up to that date of the operations against 
Rewah. 


2. I have now the honour to inform you that the Rajah has 
not yet acceded to the demand which I was directed to make to him, 
as the only alternative by which he could arrest the progress of 
the invasion of his country. Colonel Martindell had in consequ- 
ence continued his march from Panna, where he had waited for 
some days the arrival of the Battering Train. 

3. My last accounts, dated the 29th ultimo, left Colonel Martin- 
dell at Sahawui near to the Rewah frontier. He then expected to 
be at the capital on the 3rd instant, where he would be joined by 
Lieutenant Colonel BarreU’s Detachment from Mirzapore. 

4. The demand I was instructed to make to the Rajah was 
that he should repair in person to Colonel MartindeU’s Camp, or 
depute Vakeels fully empowered to submit to whatever conditions 
should be presented to him. He was at the same time apprized 
that those conditions would not go to affect his rights or possessions, 
and he was assured of being received with every consideration for 
his rank and safety to h's person, in the event of his personal atten- 
dance in Camp. 


Letter No. 7.— The letter reports about the arrival of the Raja of 
Rewa in the camp of Col. Martindell on the evening of 
loth May. 

From — J. WAUCHOPE, / GENT TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Camp on the bank of River Tonse, 14th May 1813. 

In continuation of my letter of the 3rd instant, I have the 
pleasure to inform you that the Rajah of Rewah arrived in 
Colonel Martindell’s Camp on the evening of the loth instant. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Barrcll s detachment from Miizapore 
jomed Colonel Martmdell on the lath matant, after havinz 
sustamed a tnflmg lois m its progress, the particulars of which 1 
have not yet learnt. 


letter No. 8.1 — ^The enclosnret reveal the condition of Holkar'i 
nffoiTf flTiff the influence of Amir KTifln, who wut trying to 
dominate Holkar'i afEain. 

From— R. STRACHFY. RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To-R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Smdtua'B Camp, 14th January 1814. 

I have the honour to enclose extracts of two newspapers from 
Holkar's Camp, and of one from that of Bala Bhow 


Extract of a newspaper from Holkar*s Camp, 
dated tite y/h of January 1814. 

Daji represented, that the Nawab Amir Khan desired that 
Meena Bai should have noihmg to do inih the transaction of the 
MUitary or avil matters, she should onlv concern herself with 
domestic a^aiit, and not meddle with tnose of state, he also 
desired that four or five Mehais should be set apart for jaidad to 
the SiUahdars. That afterwards, the Nawab Amir Kman had 
resolved to march towards Nagpur, on a concerted plan with 
Ranah 2 aJim Singh and under these ccmdiDons “that a document 
be given m the name of the Nawab Amir Khan under the seal 
of Maharajah Sewoy Malhar Rao Hollar Bahadur, comutuung 
the Nawab Amir f^an absolute manager on the part of the 
Holkar state of all concerns, whatever be may advise bemg approv 
ed of that no correspondence such as that of Derma Koocr shall 
be earned on with any tributary Rajahs, and no negotiations 
regardmg war or peace with the Peshwn. Sindhia, or the Bntuh 
Governments shall tahe place without the advice of the said 
Nawab ” That we may avoid bemg disappomtcd as before. The 
Bye on hearmg^this remained silent. It is probable that what the 
Nawab Amir Khan has set his heart on, will be imdcrtakcn. 

Extract of an Akhbar, dated the 6th January 1814. 

The Nawab Mecr Khan, the Bye, and Dan Dewan havmg held 
consultacon together, ic appears that first of all the pay of the 
SiUahdars with His Highness is to be settled and then that four 
or five Mc h a l s are to Be set apart for the Mahajans who have 
been caUed m by Dajee, that Daire should have the direction 
of afiairs, and tnat tnc office of Colonel be contmued as u mnl to 
EthaJ Pant Tanna, for it is not advisable to rum out any of the 
old MiniJtcn. Then after obtaining fuU powers from the Maha 
rajah the Nawab would march towards Nagpur, taking with him 
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Karim ELhan Pindarah, and the Detachment would remain in 
the Pindary fashion. The Nawab Amir Khan told the Ministers 
to investigate the accounts of the Battalions, Park, Topkhana, 
Pagas, Sillehdars, Cattle, Karkhanah and Toshakhana, and after- 
wards arrangements for the expenditure would be made. 

Extract of an Akhbar from Bala Bhow’s Camp, 
dated the ph of January 1814, near Javud. 

Ram Rao Nana said that the Nawab Meer Khan was assembl- 
ing a force in Holkar’s Camp for an invasion of Nagpur and that 
he would probably march shortly towards Nagpur. Bala Bhow 
remarked that if the Nawab has this design it will be the worse 
for him, because the British Government are allies of the Nagpur 
Rajah, and they will in time render him assistance. 

(True translation) 

G. WELLESLEY. 


Letter No. 9. — ^The letter reports the death of the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh on nth July at 11 p.m. 


From— J. BAILLIE, RESIDENT AT LUCKNOW. 

To— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Lucknow, nth July 1814. 

With genuine concern I announce to you for the information 
of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor-General the 
sudden and unexpected demise of His Excellency the Nawab 
Vizir at eleven o’clock p.m. this instant the nth or July. 

I am now in the palace and happy to be enabled to add for His 
Lordship’s satisfaction that I see no cause to apprehend the 
smallest disorder or confusion in the capital or dominions of Oude 
in consequence of this melancholy event. 

Mr. Wilson, Surgeon to the Residency, who is now with me in 
the Palace ascribes His Excellency’s death to apoplexy or the 
bursting of a blood-vessel near the heart.. 

It is my intention to remain in the palace till the accession 
of His Excellency’s eldest son to the musnad and the conclusion 
of all the ceremonies and arrangements connected with that occa- 
sion; for the purpose of witnessing and assisting at which I have 
summoned the Commanding Ofi&cer of the troops with all the 
troops at the station. 

' Should any reinforcement be deemed necessary I shall use the 
authority vested in me to call the troops from Cawnpore, 
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letter No. 10. — ^The letter containi two enclonires one of whicli 
a paper of intdligence gives information about the forces 
of the various Chlefi in Hindustan. 

From— F. WARDEN. CHIEF SECRETARY TO BOMBAY 
GOVERNMENT. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Bombay Castle, oSth August 1816. 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council to commumcate, for your information, the accompany- 
ing copy of a letter from the Resident at Baroda, dated the ijm 
of fhin month with its accompaniment, conveying intelligence 
regarding the forces of the Native Chiefs in Hindustan- 

To— FRANCIS WARDEN, ESQUIRE, CHIEF SECRETARY 
TO GOVERNMENT. BOMBAY. 

SiBj 

I have the honour to furnish you for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council with the enclosed 
paper of intelligence regarding the force* of Native Chiefs in 
Hindustan. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. R CARNAC, 

Resident. 


Chishti Mean alias hmaH-ud'din, dated 
14//* August 1816 received ij/h August 


that the Pindarrahs about 50,000 strong 
arc encamped at Pecpiaud, a town about 25 Cou from Ujjain. 

The troops of Jean Baptiste reckoned 25,000 arc at Rajkot a 
town about 25 Com north of Ujjain; he has 50 guns with him. 

Holkar’s troops said to he nearly 25,000 strong ^eluding fol- 
lowers) arc encamped at Rampooran Bhanpoorah; they nave 
40 Guns with them. 

Morar Rao Powar, the Governor of Dhar, died late^ ; he had 
with him a force of 5 or 6,000 men at that time. j^ghonathj^ 
Bapoo ^ras encamped at Ujjain with about the same number; on 
Powar’s direction inarched and attacked them. The Dhar forces 


Baroda: 

15th August 1S16. 

Extract of a letter from 
Godra 191/1 Ramzan 
1816. 

After compliments. 
The present news is. 
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were defeated and plundered. Raghunath returned to Ujjain. 
Maharajah Dowlat Rao Sindhia is encamped at Gwalior with a 
force amounting to 100,000 men, including all discription of 
people. 

Meer Klian has with him 15,000 men and 50 Guns; he is 
besieging Jaipur. 

Sindhia, Meer Khan, Jean Baptiste and all the rest of the 
Chiefs are collecting troops, and they say that there will certainly 
be a war with the English this year and on that account troops 
must be assembled by every one. Kustnajee Pandit who is now 
Governor of Godra examines every person who arrives there 
with the greatest scrutiny being afraid that any Emissaries 
from the British Government should be sent to learn their present 
state of affairs. 

(True translation extract) 

J. R. CARNAC, 

Resident. 


Letter No. ii. — ^R. Close took charge as the Resident from 
G. Wellesley. 

From~R. close, resident with dowlat RAO 
SINDHIA. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

Gwalior, 17th March i8i6. 

I have the honour to inform you that I arrived in Dowlat 
Rao Sindhia’s Camp yesterday morning and that I have today 
assumed cliarge of the duties of this Residency. 


Letter No. 12. — ^The letter of which the first 12 paras are missing is 
■ important. This letter and its enclosures explain the cir- 
cumstances and motives of a treaty that was about to be 
concluded between Jaipur and the British. This treaty and 
the one concluded with Bhopal were likely to precipitate a 
situation that might require resort to arms for deciding cer- 
tain issues. For this purpose precautions had to be taken on 
certain lines which are suggested in the letter and its 
enclosmres. 

' From— J. ADAM, SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

To— C. METCALFE, RESIDENT AT DELHI. 

Fort William, 20th April 1816. 

[The first 26 pages of this latter are missing in the volume. It appears from 
the Index that the letter has been addressed to C. Metcalfe. Esquire, Resident at 
Delhi. — E d.] 
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. . . either to postpone or to relinquish altoecthcr the demand 
on account of Subsidy for the first one or two. If you shall be satis- 
fied of the necessity or expediency of extending this indul^ce in 
either form to the state of Jaiporc, you will be pleased to insert a 
stipulation to that effect in the Treaty or render it the subjea of 
a separate cngagcmcnc. The amount and penod of the instalments 
in which the subsidy is to be paid, will hs regulated according to 
your discretion consulting the convenience of both Governments. 

13- If the resources of Jaiporc were in a condition to admit of 
their bearing such a charge, it would be reasonable to expect that 
state to defray the expense which the British Government would 
incur in settling the country and restoring the Rajah’s authority by 
the employment of means exclusive of the established subsidiary 
force. In the actual state of Jaipur, however, and adverting to the 
benefit to be derived to our own interests from the re-establiahment 
of tranquillity and order in that Government, it is a service which 
the Governor-General in Coimcil would willingly render to the Raja 
of Jaipi^ without requiring a reimbursement of the expense. At 
the same tim e if it should be practicable to obtain remmursement 
at a future rime for thoee expenses without imposing too great a 
burden on the finances of the state of Jaipur, and if the demanda 
of such reimbursement should not appear to be likely to derogate 
from the character of our procedure for liberality. His Lordship in 
Council is disposed to thin k, that it would be advisable to stipulate 
for it, provided a disposition to comply should appear on the part 
of the lUjah. 

14, The Govemor-Ccneral in Council is sensible of the 
sup^or advantages on every account of obtaining a cession of 
territory in lieu of Subsidy ; but the position of J^pttr between 
which and our frontier tnc possessions of other Chiefs intervene 
appears to present an obstacle ro thiH arrangement in the present 
instance, for although the intervention of those possessions which 
belong to allies or dependents of the British Government does not 
operate as any impediment to our PofiticaJ and Nditary communi- 
cations with Jaipur, yet it would constitute a material obstruction 
to our administration of the Gvil Government of a territory situated 
beyond them- For the present therefore the commutation of the 
subsidy for territory cannot be contemplated. It is to be expedient, 

however, even as a to the Rajah to pay the subsidy with 

rcgul^ty to insert a clause providing for the assignment 01 terri- 
tory in the event of any failure or material delay m the pecuniary 
payments. 

15. It is considered a point of material importance to promise 

for ^e maintenance by the Rajah of Jaipur in a state of constant 
cfBdcncy of a body of horse to be at the disposal of the British 
Gover nme nt for all purposes of common interest. The accounts of 
this force must be regulated by the means of the state, and provi- 
sion should he made for the due execution of with regard 

both to the numbers and the condition of the troops. It ^ be 
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necessary therefore to secure to the British Government the right 
of periodical inspection and muster of the troops or to devise other 
means more consistent with the wishes of the Rajah’s Government 
for effectmg this object. 

1 6. One mode of accomplishing this arrangement the object 
of which is to obtain the services of an useful body of irregular 
Horse at all times would- be for the British Government to under- 
take to raise and maintain the troops of which the Rajah would 
defray the expense. This would in fact be a vhtual augmentation 
of the Subsidiary force and an increase of Subsidy, but the troops 
thus raised should be understood not to be for the immediate service 
of the Rajah in ordinary times but to be ready for general service 
when required by the Bridsh Government. Under such an arrange- 
ment it might be practicable to relieve the British Government 
from a part of the expense of the independent cavalry now in its 
pay without losing the benefit of its services or to augment that 
useful description of force without additional expenses. A body of 
five or even three thousand good horses would constitute a very 
useful addition to our force when it might be required to undertake 
active operations and would be preferable to a much superior 
numerical force of more questionable efficiency. You will be 
pleased to regulate this part of the arrangement according to your 
judgment formed on the information you may obtain, imless you 
should be desirous of referring the question to Government and 
time should admit of the reference without incon,venience. 

17. Exclusive of the stipulated contingent the Rajah must 
engage to bring forward his whole military force and to employ 
all the resom’ces of his country in cases of joint war. 

18. An article providing for the arbitration and award by the 
British Government of all questions arising between the Rajah of 
Jaipore and other states will necessarily form a part of the proposed 
treaty and its provisions will embrace any claims to tribute from 
Jaipore which may be advanced by Sindhia or Holkar. The 
Governor-General in Council is satisfied that neither of those chiefs 
possesses any just claim to tribute from, Jaipore. By the stipula- 
tions of the Treaties concluded between the British Government 
and those Chiefs respectively in 1803 and 1806 they relinquished all 
claims on the allies of the British Government of whom the Rajah 
of Jaipur was at that time one. Any existing claims therefore 
must have originated since the dissolution of our alliance with 
Jaipore in 1806, and it is the belief of His Lordship in Council that 
no obligation for the payment of any fixed or regular tribute has 
been incurred by the State of Jaipur since that period, whatever 
may have been the sums forcibly exacted from it or the ostensible 
ground of those exactions. Notwithstanding this conviction His 
Lordship in Council wiU prepare to receive and examine any claims 
they, may bring forward in an amicable manner and see justice 

80 
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cutcd Without delay. It ib calculaKd that the force can be 
assembled at Muttra and Rcwarec in the first week of July, a penod 
which IS considered to be well adopted for the advance of the 
troops as being a season in which we act with considerable advant 
age against a force such as that which is the most likely to be 
opposed to us namely the troop# of A m i r Khan aided by bodies of 
Pindans whose attempts to create a diversion by m a kin g predatory 
inroads mto our provmces will be materially obstructea by the 
state of the nvera while on the other hand, time will be afforded 
for the negotiation and conclusion of the treaty and for any other 
preparatory arnmeement# which it may be ncccssaiy to concer t 
with the Rajah. It is extremely desirable that the Rajah of Jaipore 
should be made sensible of the importance of m aintai n i n g secrecy 
regardmg the object and progress of the ncgotiaaon, m order that 
the success of the whole arrangement may not be exposed to hazard 
by a premature disclosure of our views to those who must be 
interested m thwarting them. 

a7 As soon as the treaty is concluded or the negotiations 
«bqll have amved at such a stage as to render any longer conceal 
ment of the object impracocable or unimponant, it will be desirable 
that the troops should concentrate at the pomts above designated 
with the least practicable delay On this subieci you will be pre 
pared to correspond with Major General Marshall Commanding in 
the field and mth Major General Sir D Ochterlony who will have 
reassumed the command of the third division of the Field Army, 
and will be prepared to assume that of the troops deatined to 
advance mto Jaipur 

38 As soon as these preparations arc completed or nearly so, 
or at such earher penod as you may judge advisable, you will 
make a pubhc and official declaration of the conclusion of the 
Treaty with Jaipur and you will be prepared to communicate that 
orcu m stance m an especial manner to Amir Khan. The intuna 
non to Am i r Khan should run thus , that the aUiancc with Jaipur 
involves no adopnon of the hosalmcs which may have been wagmg 
by that state, against any of its neighbours ana of course is not a 
procedure cnmucal to h i m specifically But that as the tenor of the 
co n nection will bind us to protect the state of Jaipur from any 
demands but such as we shall have on mvcstiganon recognized as 
just his cxacnons from that territory must cease. Further that as 
the Bnnsh Government pledges itself not to suffer the contmuance 
of any foreign troops withm the domimons of the Rajah of Jaipur, 
he must necessarily withdraw his forces beyond those limits withm 
which he can have no claim to remam cimer on his own account 
or on that of Holkar who renounced all pretension to tnbute from 
Jaipur by the treaty of 1806. It may be added that at a proper 
time the Bnosh Government will not object to listen to any claim 
which Holkar’s Durbar, may produce, but that whatever may be 
the ments of this question, they cannot justify Amir TTfinn m re- 
maining in the temtory of Jaipur after the solemn nodficadon of 
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iis hnvin" placed itself iiiuler the protection of the British Govern- 
luent and in the absence of any title on his part to object to that 
arrangemetu. He must be apprized that should he disregard this 
expianaiitui the liritish troops which are advancing into the Jaipur 
territory in great force must necessarily be obliged to attack any 

thing that might them, for tlie consetjuences of which he 

aliuie will be resj)onsibIe and that in such an event his retreat from 
Jaipur will no longer be sullicient but that he having by this deli- 
berate and uiijirovoked act of hostility against the British Covern- 
tnent coinpellal it to regard him as an enemy. It will not cease to 
prosecute operations against him or any who may attempt to 
sujiport him until they shall be deprived of all their possessions 
and their power be utterly broken and destroyed. This is 
merely stated .as the general tenor of the language to be held to 
Amir Kltan and your communication will be condensed, enlarged 
or modified, according to your discretion under a near view of the 
circumstances of the case. 

ey. In adverting to Holkar's sujiposed claims or to any other 
matter referring to liis Government, it will be proper to avoid any 
thing that can be construed into an admission of Amir Khan’s right 
to negotiate on the parr of Holkar, a right which has never been. 
recognized by the British Government and the acknowledgement 
of which might eventually prove einbarrasing. 

30. A communication to the .same effect as yours, should be 
addressed to Amir Khan by Major General Sir David Ochterlony 
on entering the Jaipur territory, and that officer will be empowered 
to correspond with Amir Khan on all points connected with the 
evacuation of Jaipur by that Chief and his confederates. 

31. It is considered to be desirable to avoid entering on any 
negotiation w'ith him on other points. Overtures have at different 
times been made by Amir Khan to the British Government for 
placing himself under its authority on receiving a Jagir for his 
personal maintenance and a provision for his troops. His proposi- 
tions have always been of a nature too extravagant to merit atten- 
tion even supposing them to have been dictated by a spirit of . 
sincerity, which there is too much reason to doubt. It is possible 
that similar overtures may be renewed by Amir Khan or that some 
of his subordinate Chiefs may desire to take service with the 
British Government ; I am instructed therefore to state that the 
Governor-General in Council does not contemplate the occurrence 
of any circumstances which will render it expedient to accept of 
those offers and if made, it is his Lordship’s desire that they may 
be civily declined. Should the alliance with Jaipur contrary to 
expectation lead to more extensive measures and operations than 
are now contemplated, it may become expedient to consider the 
means of detaching a portion of Amir Khan’s troops from his 
interests, but there will be sufficient time for considering that sub- 
ject hereafter. 
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cutcd Without delay It is calculattd that the force can be 
assembled at Muttra and Rcwarcc in the first week of July, a penod 
ivhidi IS considered to be well adopted for the advance of the 
troops as bemg a season in which we act with considerable advant 
age against a force such as that which is the most likely to be 
opposed to us namely the troops of Amir Khan aided by bodies of 
Pmdans whose attempts to create a diversion by makmg predatory 
inroads mto our provmces will be materially obstructed by the 
state of the nvers while on the other hand, time will be afforded 
for the negotiation and conclusion of the treaty and for any other 
preparatory arrangements which it may be necessary to concert 
witn the Rajah It is extremely desirable that the Rajah of Jaipore 
should be made sensible of the importance of mai nta i n i n g secrecy 
regarding the objcct and progress of the negotiation, in order that 
the success of the whole arrangement may not be exposed to haza r d 
by a premature disclosure of our views to those who must be 
mtcrcatcd m thwarting therm 

0,’j As soon as the treaty is concluded or the ncgoQanons 
shall have arrived at such a stage as to render any longer conceal 
ment of the object impracticable or unimportant, it will be desirable 
that the troops should concentrate at the points above designated 
with the least practicable delay On this subiect you will be pre- 
pared to correspond with Major General MarsnalJ Co mm a nd i n g in 
the field and with Major General Sir D Ochterlony who will have 
reassumed the command of the third division of the Field Army, 
and will be prepared to .rwtiime that of the troops destined to 
advance into Jaipur 

a8 As soon as these preparaaons arc completed or nearly so, 
or at such earlier penod as you may judge advisable, you will 
make a public and offiaai declaration of the conclusion of the 
Treaty with Jaipur and you will be prepared to communicate that 
circumstance m an especial manner to Amir Kb an. The mama 
non to Amir Khan should run thus , that the alliance with Jaipur 
mvolves no adopaon of the hosohucs which may have been wagmg 
by that state against any of its neighbours and of course is not a 
procedure cnimicaJ to him specifically But that as the tenor of the 
connecGon will bind us to protect the state of Jaipur from any 
demands but such as we ahail have on mvesagauon recognized as 
just his cxacaons from that territory must Further that as 

the Bnmh Government pledges itself not to suffer the contmuanct 
of any foreign troops withm the domimons of the Rajah of Jaipur, 
he must necessarily withdraw his forces beyond those limits withm 
which he can have no claim to remam either on bn own account 
or on that of Holkar who renounced all pretension to mbute from 
Jaipur by the treaty of 1806. It may be added that at a proper 
amc the Bnash Government will not object to hsten to any claim 
which Holkar s Durbar, may produc*, but that whatever may be 
the merits of this quesaon, they cannot justify Amir Kh.m m re- 
maining In the temtory of Jaipur after the solemn noaficatioa of 
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us havin'^ placed itself under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment and in the alLsence of any title on his part to object to tliat 
arrangement. He must he appri/.ed that should he disregard this 
explanation the British troops which are advancing into the Jaipur 
territory in great force must necessarily be olrliged to attack any 

thing that miglit them, for the conse(|uences of which he 

alone will be resjionsible and that in such an event his retreat from 
Jaijntr will no longer be suHicicnr hut that he having by this deli- 
berate and unprovoked act of hostility against the British Govern- 
mem compelled it to regard him tis an enemy. It will not cease to 
pro>ccnie operations against him or any who may attempt to 
support him until they shall be deprived of all their possessions 
and their power be utterly broken and destroyed. This is 
merely siateil as the general tenor of the language to be held to 
Amir Khan ;md your communication will be condensed, enlarged 
or modilied, acconlitig to your di.screiion utuler a near view of the 
circumstances of the case. 

In advert itig to Ifolkar’s supposed claims or to any other 
matter referring to his Government, it will be jrroper to avoid any 
thing that can be construed into an admi.ssion of Amir Khan’s right 
to negotiate on the parr of flolkar, a rigiit which has never been 
recogni/;cd by the Britisii Government and the acknowledgement 
of which might eventually prove embarrasing. 

30. A communication to the same effect as yours, should be 
addressed to Amir Khan by Major General Sir David Ochterlony 
on entering the Jaipur territory, and that ofltcer will be empowered 
to correspond with Amir Khan on all points connected with the 
evacuation of Jaipur by that Chief and his confederates. 

31. It is considered to be desirable to avoid entering on any 
negoriaiion with him on other points. Overtures have at different 
times been made by Amir Khan to the British Government for 
placing himself under its authority on receiving a Jagir for his 
personal maintenance and a provision for his troops. His proposi- 
tions have always been of a nature too extravagant to merit atten- 
tion even supposing them to have been dictated by a spirit of , 
sincerity, which there is too much reason to doubt. It is possible 
that similar overtures may be renewed by Amir Khan or that some 
of his subordinate Chiefs may desire to take service with the 
British Government ; I am instructed therefore to state that the 
Governor-General in Council docs not contemplate the occurrence 
of any circumstances which will render it expedient to accept of 
those offers and if made, it is his Lordship’s desire that they may 
be civily declined. Should the alliance with Jaipur contrary to 
expectation lead to more extensive measures and operations than 
are now contemplated, it may become expedient to consider the 
means of detaching a portion of Amir Edian’s troops from his 
interests, but there will be sufficient time for considering that sub- 
ject hereafter. 
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3a. I have already observed rliat it is not the expectation of 
the Govcmor*Gcncral in Council that Sindhia will adopt any 
measures of an extreme nature to oppose our alliance with Jaipur, 
unpalatable as that arrangement will imquestionably prove to him, 
the particular grounds of thia expectation need not be stated here, 
as they will be perceptible to you from your knowledge of the 
actual condition of his Government and the general state of his 
polirical relations. It will be obvious to you that our projeacd 
alliance mth Nagpur is likely materially to diminish Sindhia's 
chance of exciting other powers to unite in any designs he may 
meditate against the British Government. 

33. The forbearance of Sindhia will also, it is hoped, be 
secured by the moderate and conciliatoiy tone which it is the inten- 
tion of the Govemor-General in Council to hold towards him rela- 
tive to rbiH affair, as well as by the state of preparation on all sides 
to meet any hostile movement on his part in which he will per- 
edve us to be. You will receive with mis dispatch a copy of the 
instructions which will be addressed to the Resident with Sindhia 
on the subjcct- 

34- In considering the consequence of our alliance with Jaipur, 
it is necessary to advert to its probable e^ct on the mind of the 
Rajah of Bharatpur, whose conduct has at different times afforded 
such just ground of diroleasure and distrust to the British Govem- 
menL The Governor-General in Council is willing to hope, that 
those sentiments of mingled fear and dislike which at one time 
governed his condua have given way to a better inclination and 
that satisfied of our Government entertaining no hostile feeling 
towards him he is disposed to act as becomes his near relation to 
it : still it will be exp^ent as soon as our forces arc prepared to 
advance into Jaipur to apprize the Rajah distinctly of the object of 
their movement both to remove any alarm he mi^t entertain and 
perhaps to conciliate his confidena by this dis^y of our own. 
You will be pleased to consider wfaetber it would be expedient to 
invite him to put in morion a body of his troops to act with ours 
and should this be deemed by you advisable you will represent the 
requisition as made in consequence of the Rajah's personal assur- 
ance to the Governor General that the Bharatpur troops were always 
ready to take the field whensoever His Excellency, snould rail for 
thdr services. 

35. His Lordship in Council docs not apprehend that the Knmff 
considcratioiis require a similar cpmmunicaaon to the Government 
of Machcry but it will be dcsiimblc to apprize that Government 
also both as a proof of friendship, and because the resources of the 
country may be useful and the use of the roads through it, con- 
venient, during the progress of operations in Jaipur. It Si probable 
that the Govemn^t or Machcry will tender the services of a body 
of troops which it would be desirable to accept in order to estab- 
lish the habitude of their co-operating with our forces. In like 
manner the zeal of the hereditary Chi& of Hadrcc and Fcrozcporc 
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and the principal Jagirdars will probably induce them to make an 
olTer of ihcir service. It might on the same principles be advisable 
to accept their services and to render their troops as well as those 
of Machery and Bharatpur subservient to the defence of the passes 
against my attempt at predatory incursion. This employment of 
them may he more desirable than to carry them into Jaipur where 
a<l\citing to the ample force of British troops their services would 
iu>t he neecssarv' and they would contribute to consume the re- 
sources tjf ih.it impoverished country may perhaps injure our cause 
by their nani of discipline. The presence of the Macherry troops 
especially in Jaipur might be unpleasant to the Government of the 
latter c<nmtry owing to the circumstances of their former connec- 
tion and suhsetpieni disagreetnent. On these points you will deter- 
mine in concert ami communication with Major General Sir David 
Ociitcrlony. 

30. I liave now atlverted to every point on which instructions 
aj>pe.ir to lie ictjuisite at the present time. The Governor-General 
in Council will he happy to receive an early communication from 
you on anv part of these instructions on which explanation or more 
explicit (lit cc lion may appear to you to he recpiisite and His Lord- 
slu{) in Council invites the fullest ami most unreserved communica- 
tion of your .sentiments on every branch of the important subject 
of this disp.itch. 

37. I am directed to transmit copy of a letter of this day’s 
date' to the Acting Adjutant General, relative to the military pre- 
panuiuns ami arrangements connected with the service in contem- 
plation. Copies of letters addressed to the Government of 
Fort St. George and Bombay and to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
Poona and Nagpur, are enclosed; you will be pleased to apprize the 
Residents at those Courts and the Court of Dow’lat Rao Sindhia of 
the conclusion of the treaty with Jaiporc, as soon as it shall have 
taken place. You will also he pleased to notify the same circum- 
stance to the Superintendent of Political Affairs in Bundelkhand as 
w'ell as to Major General Marshall and Sir David Ochterlony, 

3S. You will correspond confidentially with Major General 
Marshall on all points of a limitary nature referring to his autho- 
rity, and you wdl maintain with Sir David Ochterlony the most 
unreserved communication on every part of the question political 
and military, keeping him informed of the progress of your nego- 
tiations and proceedings. 


Communication made by Roy Ram Singh, Vakeel of the Rajah 
of Jaipur to the Persian Secretary. 

The sum of the Maharajah’s wish is that the Treaty of alliance 
which was concluded during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley should be renewed, so that by the friendship and assist- 
ance of the British Government he may be relieved from the 
exaction of the Southern Chiefs, and reposing in peace and security, 
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manifest bis attadupent to the British interests. The Maharaja ii 
anxious that certain places, forming part of his original posscssioui 
which in consequence of the enmity of the late Maharaja Mahadje< 
Sindhia have passed into the hands of others, should be restored tc 
him. Leaving all these points however to the pleasure of th< 
British Government, he has communicated them to the Resident ai 
Delhi, by whom they wiU no doubt have been reported to hh 
Lordship. The Maharaja depends on the andent friendship and 
harmony subsisting benveen the nvo states, for the manifestatioE 
of his Lordship’s londncas in this a ffair . 

(Sd.) J. MONCKTON, 
Persian Secretary to GovemmenL 

From— THE RAJAH OF JAIPUR. 

Received 15th March 1816. 

In a propitious moment I had the honour and gratificarion of 
receiving your Lordship's letter, conveyingihe pleasing accounts of 
your Lordship's safe return to Calcutta. The receipt ^ this happy 
intelligence tor which I had been looking with anxiety, nas 
afforded me the most cordial satisfacrion. As soon as I heard of 
your Lordship's being on your return 10 the Presidency, I directed 
Roy Ram Singh to attend your Lordship. He has accordingly had 
the honour to pay his personal reapects to your Lordship, and has 
communicaced to you my solidtation for the renewal of the alU* 
ance, together with other pardculara. As your Lordship promotes 
the wishes of sincere friends, and unravels their diffiailnes I enter- 
tain every hope from your Lordship's gcncrosiry. The Roy by 
my orders has imparted to your L^jraship the wi^es of my ncart 
with which I trust, your Lordship will comply if you iiave not 
already done so. I shall wait with anxious impatience for your 
Lordship’s answer to this amicable address. Believe me to be in 
every. r^ect the adherent and confederate of the British Govern- 
ment. Lne past and present circumstances arc well known to your 
Lordship’s enlightened mind. They arc known indeed to all the 
world. Any explanation therefore on the present occasion is 
superfluous. 

The renewal of the Treaty of alliance would secure the tran- 
quillity of my country, and my future repose. No deviation sb.ill 
ever occur on my part from the arrangement which may be con- 
certed by your Lordship. 

^Vhatevcr that prince shall do will be meet and proper. 

For further particulars I bee leave to refer your Lordship to 
the coramunicationi of my confidential servant Roy Ram SmgtL 

Believing my friendly heart to be ever anxioixs for accounts of 
your Lordinip’s health, continue to gratify me by kind letters. 

(A true translation). 

(Sd.) J. MONCKTON, 
Persian Secretary. 
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From— THE RAJAH OF JAINAGAR. 

Received December 1815. 

I hope that your Lordship has arrived safe at the Presidency, 
.and that I shall have the satisfaction of receiving that happy 
■intelligence from your Lordship. 

Roy Ram Singh who has heen detained at Benares by indis- 
position, will now proceed to pay his respects to your Lordship and 
•on presenting this friendly address to your Lordship, will impart 
to you my wishes. From your Lordship’s excessive kindness and 
friendship, I entertain the fullest hopes of my welfare. 

I trust that your Lordship will continue to gratify me by 
friendly letters. 

(A true translation) 

(Sd.) J. MONCKTON, 
Persian Secretary to Government. 


From— THE RAJAH OF JAINAGAR. 

Received December 1815. 

From the communications of Roy Ram Singh, I am extremely 
happy to learn that your Lordship is on your return to that 
quarter. By the favour of God your Lordship is endowed with 
every virtue. P'rom your Lordship, I entertain the greatest hopes 
in every respect. God grant that they may be realized. 

Ro^Ram Singh who is stationed with your Lordship (as my 
Vakeel) will have the honour to attend your Lordship on your 
return to the Presidency. ' 

As the dependants of both are the same I trust that your 
Lordship will give permission for that purpose, since it is consistent 
with the dictates of friendship. For further particulars I have the 
honour to refer your Lordship to the Roy’s verbal communications. 

For the rest, believing to be anxious for accounts of your 
Lordship’s health, continue to honour and gratify me by kind 
letters. 

(True translation) 

(Sd.) J. MONCKTON, 
Persian Secretary to Government. 

Treaty of amity and alliance between the Hon’ble East India 
Company and the Nabob of Bhopal settled on the part of the 

Hon’ble Company by 

by virtue of fuU powers vested in him by His Excellency the 
Eight Hon’ble Francis Earl of Moira Elmght of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter one of His Majesty’s most Hon’ble Privy 
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Council, Governor General appointed by the HonTjle Court of 
Directors of the said HonTile Company to direct and control all 
tbeir affeir* m the East Indies and on the part of the Nabob of 
Bhopal by duly empowered 

to the same effect by the said Nabob 

Whereas the rclanoni of amity have long lubsiitcd between 
the Company and the State of Bhopal and the Hon Tile Company 
is cordially ^posed to protect and bchicnd the state of Bhopal, 
the following articles arc agreed upon to give full force and effect 
to the aimcablc disposition of the contracting parties 

Article ift 

A permanent fnendship and alliance are established between 
the HonTile Company and the Nabob of Bhopal The fnends and 
enemies of one party shall be the fnends and enemies of both- 

Article 

The HonTile Company hereby guarantees the Nabob of 
Bhopal his heirs and successors m the possession of all the temtory 
now hdd by him and engages to protca his nght m the same 
mann er as itB own from all cncmics whatever 


Article 3rd 

Four Battalions of the HonTiIe Company's Native Infantry, 
One Regiment of Cavalry, and the usual propomon of aroJlcry 
men ana Ordnance attach^ with the proper equipment of ammuni- 
non and warlike stores shall be permanently stationed on the 
temtones of the Nabob of Bhopal and the nntisb troops shall at 
all tunes be at hberty to enter the said temtones In part of the 
expenses of the above permanent force the Nabob engages to pay 
regularly to the Hon’blc Company the annual sum or 

by r^ular monthly payments of 
In the event of a failure m the payments of 
above stipulated, the Nabob hereby a g r ee s that the Honnle Com- 
pany shall have the nght to appomt a person to supermtend the 
collection of an equal amount ^m the country 


Article 4th 

The HonTile Company talung mto consideration the devasta 
non to which the temtory of Bhopal has been exposed for a senes 
of years and the consequent mabUity of the Nabob to commence 
immediately the payments sQpulnted in the preceding articles agrees 
to rclinqui^ the payments of the sum above stipiSatcd for the 
first year calculated from the date of this Treaty and m further 
praif of Its regard and considcnmon for the Nabob, the HonBle 
Company agrees to take mto comidcrauon the remission of a por- 
don of the rapulated payment for the second year. 
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Article 5th 

Tlic Nabob of Bhopal agrees that the possession of the fort 
and town of Raysecii together with a small tract of land surround- 
ing it shall be permanently vested in the Hon’ble Company to 
serve as a station for the Subsidiary force and a Depot for Military 
stores. The Nabob further engages to admit the British troops 
into the other fortresses and places of strength in his territory at 
all times when the British Government may deem it expedient. 

Article 6th 

Although the Mon’ble Company shall be at liberty to increase 
or diminish the number of its troops in the territory of Bhopal 
according to circumstances of which the British Government shall 
be the judge, the said Company engages never to demand any 
further sum from the Nabob, his heirs and successors beyond the 
amount specified in the 3rd article, * 

Article 7th 

The Nabob of Bhopal hereby engages to afford every facility 
and assistance in procuring cattle, grain, etc., to be paid for at the 
fair market price for the use of the British troops and the Nabob 
further engages that no duties shall be levied on any articles for 
the use and consumption of the British troops at any time serving 
in his territories. 

Article 8th 

Whenever the Hon’ble Company shall be engaged in hostili- 
ties, the Nabob agrees to assist the Hon’ble Company with all his 
forces and the resources of his dominions, and the Nabob will at 
all times exert himself to facilitate in every possible manner the 
collection of supplies for the British troops within the limits of 
his own territories. 

Article 9th 

The Hon’ble Company wiU exercise no interference in the 
internal administration of Bhopal and the Nabob shall retain 
unimpaired his uncontrolled authority over his subjects and family. 

Article loth 

» 

As by the second article of the present treaty the ’’’ 
Company becomes guarantee to the Nabob of Bhopal f> 
security of his country against all external enemies, the 
hereby agrees that if any misunderstanding should arise 
him and any other state or Chief he vrill in the j&rst 
submit the cause of dimute to the British Government 
abide by its decision. If from the obstinacy of the other 
apiicable terms can be settled then the Hon’ble Comp- 
to assist the Nabob with the forces stationed in his 
obtain his rights. 
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Articla nth 

Although the Nabob retaina the cxdurivc command of his 
troops yet he hereby agrees to ace during the period of a war 
regaining their disposition in every respect in conformity to the 
advice and counsel of the British Government. 


Ardcla lath 

The Nabob engages not to enter into nor pursue any negotia- 
tion ivith any foreign state or Chief whatever without the know- 
ledge or approbation of the Hoo'bic Company’s Govemment and 
he renounces for ever all connccdon ivith the Pindarics, 


Article 15th 

The Nabob engages neither to entertain in his service nor 
permit to reside in lus territoriea any European or American or 
any Native Subjea of the Hon'blc Company ivithout the consent 
of the British Government. 


Article 14^1 

This Treaty consisting of 14 articles having been this day 

concluded by on the pan of 

the Hon'blc Comply and by on the part 

of the Nabob of Bhopal it is hereby agreed that the ratificaaoiu 
shall be exchanged within fifteen days nom this date after which 
the Treaty shall be in full force and effect. Done at Banda this 

of 

(A true copy) 

J. ADAM, 

Secretary to Government. 


To-HENERY RUSSELL, ESQUIRE, RESIDENT AT 
HYDERABAD. 

Sm, 

I am direacd to transmit to you the enclosed copy of instruc- 
tions addressed under this day’s date to the Resident at Delhi 
together with the several documents referred to in thoso instruc- 
tions. 

3. You will observe that while it is the hope and expectation 
of the Governor General in Council, that the formation of an 
alhance ivith Jaipur and the execution of the measures and 
anangements immediately resulting from it, will be accomplished 
without involving the British Govemment in hostilities, either with 
Amir Khan or with Sindhia, it has yet been judged expedient to 
adopt our military arrangements to the possible occurrence of 
the opposite contingency. 

3. this view it is expedient to consider without delay, 

the disposition which it may be proper to make of the troops m 
the Deccan now in advance, and the arrangements which may 
become requisite for augmenting and supporting fh**^, These 
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arrangements will eventually be afEected by the success of the 
negotiation which Mr. Je nkin s has been instructed to commence 
with the Rajah of Nagpur. It is unnecessary to advert to make 
great improvement in our defensive arrangements in the Deccan, 
which wiU result from the establishment of a Corps of British 
troops on the Nerbudda, and the direction of the military resources 
of the Rajah of Nagpur. His Lordship in Council is not aware 
that this arrangement whl render advisable any change in the 
position to be occupied by the subsidiary force serving with the 
Nizam ; or the vicinity of EUichpur wiU still present the most 
favourable position for that Corps, with reference both to its 
immediate objects and to its communication with the force 
on the Nerbudda. On this point you wUl however consult Colonel 
Doveton, and decide according to the result of your combined 
judgment. If the negotiation at Nagpur shall terminate in the 
establishment of an alliance with that state, it will probably be 
judged expedient to remove the station of the Hyderabad force 
permanently to an advanced point in the line of EUichpore or 
Amraoti according to the plan that was discussed in the year 1810, 
and to push the Poona force on to Jalna. The details of this plan 
and of the measures wliich may become necessary for completing 
the line of defense from Jalna westward will form the subject of 
future consideration ; but you will be pleased in communication 
with Mr. Elphinstone to give your attention to the subject and to 
report your opinion for the information of the Governor General 
in Council. 

4. A point for immediate consideration is, the adoption of 
measures for reinforcing the Hyderabad Subsidiary force in conse- 
quence of the considerable reduction of strength which it will 
undergo by furnishing the Corps to be stationed in the first instance 
in the territory of Nagpur, the formation of the Subsidiary force 
in the dominions of the Rajah of Nagpur, and the accession to 
our interests of the Government of that state wiU supersede the 
necessity for rendering the force remaining under the immediate 
personal command of Colonel Doveton equal in strength to what 
was deemed proper under opposite circumstances but it should still 
be maintained in a condition to act separately and if need be, 
offensively and its actual strength should be regulated by this 
consideration. The Government of Fort St. George will accord- 
ingly be instructed to correspond with you on this subject and to 
be prepared to comply with your application for the advance of 
one or more Corps of Native Infantry (in which arms alone it is 
presumed that any addition will be requisite) to reinforce Colonel 
Deveton or to supply the place at Secunderabad of such Corps as 
with a view to save time you may judge it advisable to order on 
from thence. In the period of the season when these instructions 
ivill reach the Government of Fort St. George no cause of alarm 
from predatory incursions can exist so as to oppose their imme- 
diate execution. 
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5. Thrtc arnmgcmcntj rat on the supposition that the ncgo- 
tiationa at Nagpur xrill succeed- In the opposite event they mil 
not be necessary as the existing dispositiouj will in that case be 
maintained unaltered- 

6. These arc the only instrucnoos that appear to be requisite 
for your guidance at the present moment mth referenw to the 
views and measures of Government connected with the negotiation 
with Jamur. The total amount of force which will be in advance 
in the Deccan together with that which will be assembled in 
Guzerat and on ^a^side of India will, it may be expected, be 
sufficient to meet even the improbable contingency of a rupture 
with Dowlat Rao Sindhia. The Government cJr Fort St. George will 
however be prepared to support the advanced Corps to such extent 
as may be practicable and even eventually to bring forward the 
whole of their disposable force for the scrvicc. 

7. In considering the precautionary arnmgcmcntB which it 
will be necessary to make, your attention will not fall to be directed 
to the use that may be made of the troops of His Hi^incss the 
Nizam in guarding the passes and in such other services they 
may be available ror. 

8. It only remains to observe that on reedvi^ from 
hir. Metcalfe an indmadon that the treaty with the ^jah of 
Jaipur has been concluded and that other ciroimsiances have 
induced him to disclose the nature and objea of our measures with 
reference to that court, you will be prmared to notify the event to 
the Government of His Highness me rJizam, mth such ciplana- 
dons as may be requisite to render that Government sensible of its 
importance of the general interests of the established states of 
Inaia. Should you find however that the matter has become public 
or is likely to be so you will exercise your discredon with regard to 
a communication to the Nizam's Government without awaitmg the 
receipt of an indmadon from Mr. Metcalfe. In cither you 
will represent the necessity of taking steps to prevent the growth of 
the predatory associarioiis as the main and r ulin g inducement of 
the measure. 

9. The real objects of the movements of the troops may with- 
out difficulty be concealed by the connection which they will 
naturally appear to have with the establishment of the force on the 
Nerbudda unallied to any objects of more extensive nature. 

la A copy of this dispatch will be communicated to the 
Governor in Coimcil of Fort Sl George and of Bombay and to the 
sc\-cral Residents at Foreign Courts. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

F ort \\^iHiam : Your most obedient bumble servant. 

The 20th April 1816. (Sd.) J. ADAM, 

Secretary to Government, 
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To-MAJOR NICOL, ACTING ADJUTANT GENERAL. 
Sm, 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council having re- 
solved to commence negotiation with the Rajah of Jaipur with a 
view to the formation of an alliance with that state, I am directed 
to request, that you will communicate to His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief the resolutions and intentions of His Lordship in 
Council connected with the proposed measure which I now proceed 
to explain to you. 

2 . The basis of the projected alliance is the extending to the 
state of Jaipur the protection and guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, and the establishing a Subsidiary Force of British troops in 
that country. The first and immediate effect of the conclusion of 
an alliance on the basis just stated will be an obligation on the part 
of the British Government to emancipate the state of Jaipur from 
the lawless oppressions and exactions which it now suffers at the 
hands of Amir Khan and other predatory chiefs confederated with 
him, as well as to clear the country of all the foreign troops which 
now occupy it. It will, further, be necessaiy, to reduce to obedience 
and subjection the Chiefs who have opposed the legitimate autho- 
rity of the Rajah. These operations may eventually lead to hosti- 
lities with Amir Khan and his confiderates and will at aU events 
require not only the advance of a considerable body of British 
Troops into the Jaipore territory, but their employment there for 
some time before the tranquillity of the country can be established 
and its protection ensured by the presence of the permanent subsi- 
diary force to be stadoned in it. 

3. Another possible consequence of the proposed measure is 
that it may excite the jealousy or alarm or enmity of Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia to such a degree, as to stimulate that Chief to obstruct its 
execution or perhaps to resist it by force of arms. 

4. It is the confident hope of the Governor General in Council 
that neither of these contingencies will occur. He thinks that 
Sindhia will not feel the occasion to be such as to authorize the ex- 
posure of his interests to the perilous consequences, which he must 
be sensible are likely to attend a rupture with the British Govern- 
ment in the relative condition of the two states, and His Lordship 
further expects that Amir Edian whose interests are more imme- 
diately affected by it will perceive the inutility as weU as the danger 
of resisting us, so as that he will abandon the hold he now has on 
Jaipur without a struggle. 

5. While however His Lordship in Council has every reason 
to indulge this hope, motives of obvious prudence and precautions 
demand that we should place ourselves in a state of preparation for 
the opposite result a policy which will moreover prove the most 
effectual security against its occurrence^ 
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6. The foregomg bnei skctdi of the vicwb and expectadona 
of the Government mth relanon to the projected aihance -mth 
Jaipur AVill render obvious to His Excellency the Commander m 
Chief the objects of the Governor General m Council, the arran^ 
ments of which I proceed to state the general scope together with 
the rec^uest of the Governor General m Council that His Excellency 
wiU be pleased to carry them into effect m such manngr as he may 
judge to be most expedient. 

7 The primary object is to have the means of asscmblmg a 

powerful force of Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery — ^European and 
Native — where they may be ready to advance mto Jaipur as soon 
after the conclusion of the Treaty as orcumstances may render 
expedient in order to give effset to its provisions It is considered 
to be of importance that the force destmed for this service should 
be on a scale calculated to over by its supenonty any dis- 

position which Amir Khan or his confiderates might otherwise 
mani|c8t to oppose it, or at all events if they should hazard an 
appeal to arms to place the result of a contest as much as possible 
beyond the reach or fortune. It occurs to His Lordship m Council 
that this force should be formed mto two divisions of adequate 
strength to enter Jaiporc, at different points and to unite or act 
separately as ofciimstances and the juagment of the Commanding 
Officer may pome out. I am ffirther directed to express the wish of 
the Govemmenc that the whole force destined to advance intojai 
pore may be placed under the command of Major General Sir 
David Ochcerloay whose pohncal talents and eipcncnce added to 
his knowledge or the mtennons and views of Govemment ciclu 
sive of his languished professional ability render him peculiarly 
qualified for fbia important charge. This command shoind be ex 
crciBcd by Sir David Oebteriony mdcpcndently of the Mihtaiy 
control cxccpong only that of tne Commander in Chief. On 
quesnons of a pobdciil nature not provided for m his instructions 
he will refer to the Resident at Delhi to whom and to Sir David 
Ochcerlony himself the necessary commumcatiODs will be made 
under the authority of the Governor General m CounaL 

8 It IS the wish of the Governor General in Council that the 
force should be ready to assemble at the destined pomts as early as 
may be practicable m the month of July 

9- The period of the advance of the troops into Jaiporc will 
be detenmned by Mr Metcalfe in concert with Sir David Ochter 
lony Mr Metcalfe will also maintain a confidential correspon 
dence with Major General Marshall, Commanding m the ^cld 
on all points connected with the comptemplatcd service. 

ro. Besides the force above referred to it will be necessary to 
provide the means of asscmblmg at a short noace at Cawnporc a 
Corps of reserve of such strength as may be pracncablc. The 
object of this measure u to chede any disposiaon which might be 
mamfiated by Smdhia to obstruct or oppose our proceedmgs ivith 
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relation to Jaipur, though as already intimated this is deemed to 
be an iinprobable contingency. His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief \viil also no doubt advert to the expediency of maintaining 
the force in Bundelkhand in a state of efficiency and preparation 
for movement and of eventually strengthening it, if practicable. 

1 1. With these arrangements it will be necessary to combine 
such further dispositions as may be requisite for the defence of the 
British provinces from predatory incursion in such points as will not 
be covered by vicinity of the divisions above referred to or secured 
by the state of the rivers at that season of the year and His 
Excellency is requested to take this subject into his particular 
consideration as it is probable that in the event of our being 
opposed either by Amir Klian or Sindhia our enemies will have 
recourse to predatory inroads into our provinces as the most 
effectual means of harassing us and creating diversion in their 
favour. 

m. With reference to this possible danger His Excellency is 
requested to bestow his attention on the defence of the provinces of 
Mirzapore and South Bihar, the neighbouring districts although in 
the rainy season they may be considered as nearly secure against 
incursions. K the proposed negotiation with Nagpur shall termi- 
nate in the establishment of an alliance with that state, the secmity 
of the province of Bihar against predatory inroad will be materially 
augmented, but it wUl not be altogether prudent to rely exclusively 
on the means which that alliance will afford of preventing the 
Pindaries from penetrating our provinces in that direction. 

13. With reference to the defence of the North Western 
frontier, I am directed to observe that the troops of the Rajah of 
Bharatpore and Mackery, of the hereditary Chiefs of Dadie and 
Ferozepore and the principal Jagirdars to the Westward of the 
Jamuna will probably be available for that purpose. On this point 
it is recommended that Major General Marshall and Sir David 
Ochterlony should correspond with the Resident at Delhi. 

14. His Lordship in Council concludes that the Commander 
in Chief will deem it expedient to maintain a sufficient force at 
'Kumaul or the advanced position of Lodiana with a view to render 
that frontier secure- although no apprehension or danger from that 
quarter can be reasonably entertained. 

15. Besides the preparations on this side of India such a dis- 
! position will be made of the Subsidiary forces in the Deccan and 
m Guzerat as will enable those troops to repress any disposition to 
give obstruction or co-operate effectually in the execution of any 
measures which may become necessary to be undertaken. 

16. His Excellency the Commander in Chief will be aware of 
importance of carrying into effect the measures above prescribed in 
such a manner as to prevent the object of them from transpiring 
^and the several preparatory arrangements should therefore be con- 
ducted so as to produce the smallest possible degree of pubfic atten- 
tion. His Excellency is requested however to give directions for 
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the separate and unconnected movements of amglc Corps towards 
the frontier stations, to instruct the officers of the Commissariat 
and other Departments to commence immediately such preparations 
m their respective branches of the services as can be made without 
producing the efiect above alluded to, and generally to put the 
whole arrangement in tram of execution subject to the precautions 
enjoined, 

17 Under the guppoainon that the Commander m Chief will 
employ one or both of the Corps of RohiUa Horse and advertmg 
to the expediency of retaining a Corps of that desenpnon for 
mtemaJ services, His Lordship m CoimaJ requests that the instruc- 
tions issued m consequence of tnc rcsoluQon of Government of the 
aoth ultimo for sgiaratmg Gardner's Corps may be suspended, and 
that It may remam embodied and be disposed of m such m a nner 
as His Excellency the Commander m Chief may thinlc proper 

18 In conclusion I am dircetd to request that the Comman- 
der m Chief will consider rhm letter to convey a general sanction 
for authonzmg anangementB rcgaidmg the movements of Corps 
or mvolvmg expense connected with the projected service as would 
m ordinary case require the previous sanction of Government and 
the delay of a reference of which to the Governor General m Coun 
dl would be mjunous to the public semce. His Excellency u 
requested however to cause early information to be given to Gov 
emment of any instance m wfueb he may judge it expedient to 
exerase the authony that the necessary commumcanons may be 
made to the proper DepartmentB. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Sd.) J ADAM, 
Secretary to Government 


Council Chamber 
The 30th April 1816. 


To— THE RIGHT HOhTBLE SIR EVAN NEPEAN 
BARONET, GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL OF BOMBAY 
Sir, 

The repeated soliatanons of the Rajah of Jaipore bavmg 
recently bem renewed with augmented earnestness ana the gcncnu 
situation of our affairs appeanne to be favourable for cairymg mto 
effect the instructioiis ivhich this Government received from 
the HonTilc the Secret Committee for nc^aatmg a Treaty of 
alliance and Subsidy with the state of Jaipore, vre nave instructed 
the Resident at Delhi to commence a ncgonatioa with the Rajah 
founded on his renewed overtures and we entertain a confident 
expectation that it will terminate m the formation of an alliance 
between the two states, and the pennanent establishment of a 
British Subsidiary force m the terntones of Jaipur 
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2 . Your Hon’ble Board is aware tihatthat country has, for a 
long time past, been over-run by large bodies of predatory troops 
mider the command of Amir Khan and other confederate Chiefs 
whose opperessions and exacdons have reduced it to a condition of 
the greatest distress. The first effect of the conclusion of the pro- 
posed alliance therefore, will be to impose on the British Govern- 
ment the obligations of clearing the country of those marauders and 
of re-establishing the legitimate authority of the Rajah on those of 
his feudatories who have taken advantage of the deranged state of 
his affairs to throw their obedience. 

3. We entertain a confident hope, that the measures we pro- 
pose to pursue will enable us to effect these objects without involv- 
ing the British Government in hostilities \vith Amir Khan, or the 
other leaders who no^v occupy a great part of the Jaipore territory. 

4. In like manner although it must be presumed that the 
establishment of our influence in Jaipore to the exclusion of that of 
any other foreign state, must be extremely unacceptable to Dowlat 
Rao Sindhia, we are disposed to believe that that prince will not 
venture to obstruct our views by any measures of a nature calcu- 
lated to involve him in the perilous consequences which he must 
feel assured would attend a rupture with the British Government 
in the relative condition of the two states. 

5. While however we have every reason to indulge in these 
expectations, motives of obvious prudence and precaution demand 
that we should place ourselves in a state of preparation for the 
opposite result, a policy which wiU moreover prove the most 
effectual security against its occurrence. 

6. Measures are accordingly in progress for assembling a large 
force on the North Western frontier of these provinces for the 
purpose of advancing into Jaipore in execution of those provisions 
of the Treaty which the British Government will be required imme- 
diately to perform. Arrangements are also on foot for providing 
the means of assembling a force if necessary in a position where it 
will be calculated to deter Sindhia from giving way to those feelings 
of dissatisfaction or jealousy which our proceedings at Jaipur must 
be expected to create. Other military preparations adopted to the 
probable state of affairs will be made on tins side of India. 

7. In addition to these, it will be advisable to make such a 
disposition of the forces in the Deccan and Guzerat, as shall pro- 
mote the same object or enable us eventually to meet any hostile 
movement of Sindhia by an immediate and combined effort against 
every part of his possession. 

8. The enclosed copies of our instructions to the Gk)vemment 
of Fort St. George and to the Resident at Hyderabad and Poona, 
will apprize your Hon’ble Board of the arrangements proposed with 
regard to the troops in the Deccan. It remains for us to request 
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the asaifitance of your HoiiT)le Board in carrying into effect the 
mcaaurca depending on your Government for giving efficiency to 
the force under the command of Colonel Smith which formed the 
subject of our communication of the loth February, and in aasembl- 
ing in Guzerat a force calculated for the security of that province 
in the first instance and eventually for such operations in advance 
as circumstancea may prescribe. 


9. The force to be assembled on this side of India will pro- 
bably be prepared to advance in the first week of July, and as we 
arc led to hope from the tenor of your recent advices, that the 
detachment under the command of Colonel East will at an early 
period have accomplished the services now in progress and have 
availahle for other objects we accordinely request that you 
will as soon as circumstances will admit take the rcqi^te prepara- 
tory measures for assembling an efficient Field Force on the 
frontier as soon as drcumstanccs render its advance expedient 
or necessary. It is desirable to avoid any premature disclosure of 
our intentions which might excite the jealousy or alarm of Sindhia 
whom it is the desire of His Lordship in Council to reconcile to 
our views at Jaipore without, however, omitting any measures 
adopted to the contingency of his opposing them. While therefore 
every requisite arrangement should be made for enabling the force 
to advance to its destined position at a short notice, it appears to 
us advisable that it should m the first instance merely be collected 
at Baroda or such other coavenient point as may be decided on by 
your HonTile Board, and these held in readiness to advance on the 
receipt of an intimation from riiis Government or from the Hcmdcnt 
with Sindhia or on the occurrence of any event that may render it 
necessary without awaiting such intimation. The only events of 
the latter description which we can anticipate are, an attempt by 
any body of Pindarics which might be induced by their own cupi- 
dity or stimulated by others to mvade our territory or an incursion 
by some of those predatory bands, whom the retreat of Amir irhaT^ ^ 
and his associates from Jaipore may eventually throw back on the 
frontier of Guzerat Attention should therefore be paid to the 
movements of those freebooters and timely measures raVm to 
secure the country against any attempt they may mnlfp Your 
HonTile Board will not fail to enjoin the officers charged with the 
direction of these operations to mark well the Hinr rimiTin tion bet- 
ween such desultory attempts and a decided and deliberate system 
of hostility on the part of Amir Khan, or of Dowlat Rao Sindhia. 

It is our particular request that no forward movement against the 
possessions of the latter may be undertaken without a notification 
from this Gove r n m e n t or the Resident at Sindhia’s Court of t 
rupture with that Chief or without such a deciaivc indication of an 
intention on his part to attack us, as shall render forbearance from 
hostilities imprudent on military principles. There can be no 
doubt^ from what is known of the actum condition of Sindhia’s 
establishments that there will be abundant time to ascertain 
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views pd intentions before they can be put in activity against us. 
On tills account therefore as well as from our belief that the 
exigency will not arise, we suspend the communication of any 
nstructions referring to that supposed state of affairs. 

We have, etc, etc., 

(Sd.) MOIRA. 

hort William : (Sd.) N. B. EDMONSTONE. 

The 20th April i8i6. (Sd.) A. SETON. 

(Sd.) G. DOWDESWELL. 


To— MAJOR GENERAL SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY, 
K. C. B. 

Sm, 

The Governor General in Council having determined to avail 
himself of your disdnguished professional ability and political 
experience in the execution of measures connected with the views 
entertained by His Lordship in Council at the Court of Jaipur, 
I am directed to communicate to you the following observations 
and instructions for the guidance of your conduct in the perform- 
ance of that service. The enclosed copies of instructions addressed 
under this date to the Resident at Delhi and of the several docu- 
ments stated to be enclosed in my letter to Mr. Metcalfe will put 
you so fully in possession of the views of His Lordship in Council 
as to render the additional remarks and instructions it may be 
necessary to convey to you very few and brief. 

2. You will observe that it is intended to place under your 
command the force destined to enter Jaipur eventually for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions of a meditated treaty. 
The service assigned to you would be the clearing the country of 
the predatory troops by which it is now over-run ; next the settling 
the Rajah’s Govemihent and country ; and finally the establishing 
within his territories the subsidiary force which is to be permanently 
maintained in Jaipore. 

3. With a view to enable you more effectually to accomplish 
these objects the Governor General in Council is pleased to vest you 
with political powers in addition to your military command. On 
all pomts relating to the latter branen of your duties you will 
receive instructions from His Excellency the Commander in Chief, 
and your instructions from this department will refer of course 
exclusively to your political functions and proceedings. 

4. You will, from the instructions to Mr. Metcalfe observe it 
to be the hope and expectation of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil that the objects of the projected alliance with Jaipur may be 
accomplished 'without involving the British Government in hosti- 
lities with Amir Khan or his confederate chiefs, and you wiU com- 
prehend the ground on which this expectation is entertained. 
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It Will accordingly be a primary object of your cxcraonB when yon 
shall advance mto Jaipur to mducc Amir KTian and hia associates 
to withdraw without the necessity of cipcUmg them by force. 
With this view it will of course be necessary to open an early com- 
mumcauon with that Chief and to convmcc him by representation 
of the advantage to his own mtercsts of desisting from a fnntlcai 
opposition to the powerful force which can be immediately brought 
against him. With reference to this subject you will be pleased to 
advert to the a8th and foUowmg paragraphs of the instructions to 
Mr Metcalfe. 

5 You will probably not deem it advisable to stop the 
advance of your detachment towards Jaipore m consequence of 
your communications with Amir Khan, but the precise mode of 
proceeding m this respect must be determined by your own judg 
ment on the spot. On a general view of the question it appears to 
His Lordship m Counal that the demonstration of a deaded 
resolution to carry the plan into effect, without listenmg to any 
objections, accompamed oy a frank and firm but conciliatory 
declaration of our views is the course of conduct most consistent 
with our o^vn digmty and most hkely to prevent opposition 
Circumstances may indeed arise to render a more tempormng 
course advisable, and the Governor General m Counal reposes 
with confidence on your judgment and cxpcnence, and those of 
Mr Metcalfe for so adopting your procedure to the actual nature 
of the case as to secure to me uonott pracncablc degr ee the early 
and paafic attainment of the objects of your advance. 

d Should Amir Khan or any other Chief persist m opposing 
you after the eipliac and fair wanung given them they must be 
attacked and dispersed and driven from the country It will then 
become necessary to determine to what extent it may be proper 
and practicable, consistently with the re sp ect due to the tcmtoncs 
of other states and to the several orcumstanecs of our situation to 
pursue the enemy beyond the limits of the Jaipur temtory View 
mg them as they must be considered not as regular or aclmowlcdg- 
cd powers but as the leaders of Bandittc, no state could justly com- 
plain of thar bemg pursued within the liiruts of its terntoiy and 
if an opportumty of ptnkmg a sudden and decisive blow were to 
offer H5j Lordsmp m Coimal would not be averse to takmg 
advantage of iL At the same nmg a continued pursiut beyond the 
limits of Jaipore might lead us unavoidably mto more compheated 
proccedmgs and relations than arc now contemplated, and would 
mterfere with what would becornc after thar expulsion the primary 
object of our attennon, namely the scttlcracnt or the Government 
of Jaipur and the restoration of the Rajah^s legitimate authority 
On considerations of therefore it womd be expedient to 

limit the i mm e d iate views to their expulsion from Jaipore, reserving 
further measures to be pursued against them for future considcra 
non. This course is further recommended from the reflection that 
if the troops now m Jaipur should after lustaimng defeat 
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be driven from that territory they would probably be attacked and 
dispersed by forces of the territory in which they might take refuge. 
It is particularly desirable that no pursuit of the flying enemy 
should he carried into Sindhia’s territories, should they 
take refuge there ; as besides the discussions to which it would 
give rise mth that prince, it may be calculated that he would not 
fail to endeavour to drive them out himself, and were the case be 
otherwise, it would be more expedient to render his conduct the 
subject of regular remonstrance through the Resident than to 
afford him plausible ground of complaint by entering his territory. 

7. As soon as the Jaipore territory shall be cleared of its 
forei^ enemies and the necessary provisions made for its external 
security, you will proceed in concert with the Rajah to adopt the 
requisite measures for restoring and confirming his authority and 
settling his country employing the troops under your command in 
compefling submission to his Government. 

8. These are the only points on which it has appeared neces- 
sary at the present moment to furnish you with instructions. Such 
further directions as may be suggested in a more advanced stage of 
the proceeding will be duly conveyed to you. 

9. You will be pleased to maintain the most unreserved and 
confidential communications with Mr. Metcalfe on every branch of 
the service confided to your charge, and you will avail yourself of 
the assistance of his judgment in all doubtful cases for which your 
instructions do not provide and which may admit of a reference 
without injurious delay. 

10. A copy of this letter wiU be transmitted to Mr. Metcalfe. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Fort W illiam : Your most obedient humble servant. 

The 30th April 1816. JOHN ADAM, 

Secretary to Government. 


To— CAPTAIN CLOSE. RESIDENT WITH DOWLAT 
RAO SINDHIA. 

Sm, 

1 am directed to transnnt to you the enclosed copy of instruc- 
tious which have been issued on this date ^ to the ^ Resident a^ 
Delhi for negotiating and concluding an alliance with the state 
of Jaipore. 
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a You will observe that Mr Metcalfe has been mstnictcd 
to commumcatc to you the event of the conclusion of the Treatj 
as soon as it shall have taken place, and I am now directed tc 
state to you the course of proceeding, which the Governor General 
m Counal is desirous that you should adopt as soon as that creni 
shall be notified to you, or at such other penod either before oi 
after the negotiation shall be temunated as it may be found ci 
pcdicnt Mr Metcalfe to depart from the- maintenance 

of secret^ regarding our views and proceedings with relation to 
that affnir 


3 It is impossible to suppose that Smdhia will regard with- 
out dissatisfacaou the conclusion of an alhance between the 
Bnnsh Government and the state of Jaipore or that be would not 
willingly throw every impediment m his power m the way of iL 
Any arcumstance calculated to augment the strength, influence 
or reputation of the Bnpsh Government may be assumed to be 
unpalatable to Smdhia. But it is not apparent that to obstruct a 
measure calculated to produce that result but at the same time not 
unmcdiatdy affecong his mccrests he would mvolvc himself m 
those dangers which a rupture with the Bnnsh Government 
AOuld« be must be sensible, entail on him. 

4. On a new of Sindhia's actual situation, the Governor 
General m Council is disposed to adopt the opmion expressed m 
one of your late dispatches, that it must be an object affecting 
him very nearly that would rouse him mto aenve hosnhtica 
against the Bntiah Government. Neither the condition of bis 
Government nor the chance of engagmg other Chicfo or states to 
combine with him, nor the degree of discontent expected appear 
to be likely to produce that meet on him and His Lordship m 
Council therefore feels himself warranted m regardmg the proba 
bihtics of the case to preponderate against the adoption by Smdhia 
of any acts of open hostihty to obstruct our proc^dmgs with re- 
lation to Jaipur At the Rnmr time it will be necessary to provide 
against the opposite result and you will accordmgly perceive that 
this consideration has been cspanally attended to m the arrange- 
ments about to be adopted. 

5 It is not necessary to enter more fully mto thia part of 
the subject which will be readily comprehended by your judgment 
and discernment. 

6. When you shall receive from Mr Metcalfe a coramunica- 
non to the effect adverted to in the and preceding paragraph, you 
will be prepared to meet any cnqmry that may be made oy Dowlat 
Rao Smdhia relative to our negotiation with Jaipur by a repre- 
sentation to him m the spint of the following observations. 
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7. You Will state to him that the Government of Jaipur 
after many years of suffering from the ravages and extortions 
of predatory leaders by which it had been reduced to the verge 
of ruin, had renewed, with increased earnestness, its supplications 
to the British Government to be again received under its protec- 
tion; that the British Government mindful of former friendship 
and considering itself and the Jaipur Government equally at 
liberty to make what arrangement they might deem consistent 
with their respective interests as long as their views did not extend 
to any measures calculated to invade the interests or otherwise 
give umbrage to any other States had listened to the solicita- 
tions of the Rajah and had resolved to extend its protection to 
that prince. You might then proceed to state the grounds on 
which the Governor-General in Council had deemed himself at 
liberty to take this step without consulting any other state, as 
follows; that by the effect of the alliance formed by the British 
Government with Jaipur in 1803 and the treaties of peace con- 
cluded by that Government with Sindhia in that year and with 
Holkar in the year i8o6, Jaipur had become exonerated from all 
demands of every description theretofore maintained by the 
Mahratta powers; that no claims originating in transactions ante- 
cedent to that period could now be upheld since the inter- 
ruption whicli afterwards took place in the alliance between Jaipur 
and the British Government did not annul any of the provisions of 
the treaties of peace above referred to, as affecting Jaipur that 
state having been in alliance with us at the time of their execu- 
tion; that neither did the dissolution of the alliance preclude the 
parties from renewing it on the same or any other basis at any 
future time if they should think proper, supposing no inter- 
mediate engagement to have been made by either of a nature to 
bar their right; that the British Government had certainly con- 
tracted no such engagement and that there existed no reason to 
believe that the Jaipur Government had done so either; that even 
admitting the latter Government to have agreed to pay a fixed 
tribute to any state, that alone would not deprive it of the right 
of concluding new engagements which should not only not obstruct 
the payment of such tributes but on the contrary render the per- 
formance of the engagement more secure. That in point of fact no 
fixed tribute had been agreed on and the exactions which the Raj^ 
had been compelled to submit to from the necessity of his a ff a i rs 
would by no just reasoning be construed into any such negotiation. 
That the treaty notwithstanding, provided for the investigation and 
eventual satisfaction of all just claims which other states might 
have on Jaipur and that such states woifid now have the sectuity 
of the British Government for the punctual discharge of their 
demands instead of being obliged to enforce them by the sword 
at much trouble and expense. 

83 
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8 liaving dcmonatnmtcd the right of the Bntish Goyeni' 
ment and the Raiah of Jaipur to conclude the alliance and Bhown 
that It provides for every just and well founded claim, that any 
foreign state might possess against the Rajah you might proceed 
to remark how rchgiously the Bnash had observed the 8th article 
of the treaty of 1805, a convincing proof of its having no indirect 
mtcntions m the present measure and of its bemg satisfied that 
the step \va3 a dcviadon from that strict attention which it was 
ever anxious to pay to the mtercsts of neighbouring powers in 
amity with it, that the alhance with Jaipur is quite a distmct 
question from any thmg relative to Malwa, Mewar or Manrar; 
and that provided Smdhia should not by resisting it dissolve the 
amicable relations now subsisting between His Highness and the 
Bntish Government, it would not produce any consequence m 
junous to the mteresta or reputation of the M a h a r aja. 

g The Governor-General m Council is prepared to expect 
the manifestation of considerable uneasiness on the part of 
Smdhia, at the proposed arrangement, but he trusts that by aigu 
ments and explanations, conceived m the spmt of the foregomg 
observations urged m temperate but firm language and aidro by 
the impression produced by our military preparations, Smdhia 
tviU cither be reconciled to the measure or convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of resisting it, and chat he will desist from any opposition 
of a nature to produce an mtemiptioD of the subsisting amity 
His Lordship m Council attaches the highest importance to the 
accomplishment of the alliance with Jaipur withopt mvolving us 

hostilities with any state and especially with Smdhia. This 
result iTill be best secured by a firm and manly but temperate 
assemon of our ovm nght and a denial of any title on the part of 
Smdhia to question it or to obstruct our views accompamed by a 
state of preparation to meet any event, and His Lordship m 
Council entertains a confident expectation that the judgment and 
address with which the discussion ivill be conducted by you will 
not fail to attam that desirable object 

10 You mil remark that it has appeared to His Lordship m 
Council to be desirable that you should employ the rcprcscntatioiis 
above presenbed m reply to any enquiries or observations on the 
part of Smdhia and not offer them gratuitously Any appearance 
of eagcmcM to commumcatc the grounds of our procedure to 
Sindhia might be misinterpreted by him into an anxicry to 
justify our conduct and consaousness that it is questionable and 
thus encourage him to bung forward pretensions from which lus 
pride would afterwards permit him to recede. It is possible how 
ever that circumstances not withm the contemplation of Govem- 
ment may arise to render a spontaneous commumcation to him 
expedient, cither immediately ancr the conclusion of the alhance or 
even before that event supposing the existence of the negotiation 
to become gcncrallv knoivn Thu u a pomt which can only be 
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determined by your discretion founded on a review of the 
actual circumstances of the case, on which His Lordship in 
Council relies with entire confidence. Should a spontaneous 
communication appear to you expedient you may state, as the 
consideration which has principally influenced the British Govern- 
ment the evident necessity of preventing Amir Khan’s fixing 
himself in a position where he would collect to his slanderous 
crowds of Pathans now spread throughout different states an assem- 
blage which could not but be most dangerous for the tranquillity 
of Hindustan. This will indicate to Sindhia an interest in the inter- 
ruption of Amir Khan’s progress which may incline him to 
acquiesce die more readily in our procedure. 

1 1 . You will of course keep Mr. Metcalfe and the Residents 
at die other courts punctually informed of the progress and result 
of your discussions with Sindhia, and you will he pleased to make 
similar communications to Major General Marshall and to Sir David 
Ochterlony as well as to IVIr. Wauchope. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


Fort William : 

The 20th April i 8 i 6 . 


J. ADAM, 

Secretary to Government. 
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Letter No. i. — The letter with the enclosure throws light on the 
duties charged on export of grains in those days. Rs. i-io-o 
was charged as duty on each bullock-load of grain. 

From_R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— COL. CONRAN. COMMANDING HYDERABAD 
SUBSIDIARY FORCE, JALNA. 

Nagpur, the aist February 1812. 

I have the honour to transmit an original Mahratta statement 
delivered by the revenue officers of the Rajah of Berar and an 
English memorandum stating the names of the Beoparies from 
your Camp, their number of Bullocks and the Government duties 
unpaid by them, as formerly complained of. According to this 
account 4,515 Bullock loads of grain have been carried out of this 
country without the payment of duties, which at the rate of one 
rupee ten annas per bullock would make the amount due to this 
Government rupees 7,336-14-0. 

I hope this sum can be levied from the Beoparies who have so 
much abused the lenity of the Rajah’s Government and contribut- 
ed to interrupt a source of supply, so important to any British force 
acting in Berar. 


Account of the Bunjaries from Colonel Conran^s Camp who have 
purchased grain in the pQrgunnah of Umbagarh, etc., but who 
have not paid any duties in the Rajah^s country. 


Date of arrival 

(I) 

28th December 18 1 1 

6th January 1812 
23rd January 1812 
Do. 


Place of rendezvous Name of head person Bullocks 


(2)' (3) (4) 

Tumsul Moharee .. Syed Yusuf on the 2,500 

part of Khushah 
Ram. 

Do. . . Mohammed Aziz . . 900 

Do. . . Rama Him Hircarrah 800 

Do. •• Balaram .. .. 315 


Total 


4,515 
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Rate of dune* payabl*— 

lU. a. p 


at Lonji per load 0 6 0 

at Umbagorh per load 0 6 0 

at Pet Khapah per load 0 2 0 

at Nuoderdhua 0 2 0 

QT CXpOft 0 8 0 

duty 

Total •! 10 0 


*Due for 4 515 BuUockj at 7,336 14 0 
the rate Ra, 1 10-0 per load 


letter No 2 , — letter with the encloied statement of grams 
bou^t and sold throws light on the market rates of grams 
prerailmg at the time. 

Froai— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR. 

To— THE DEPUTY ACCX)UNTANT< 5 ENERAL, FORT 
ST GEORGE 

Nagpur, the 33rd August 1812, 

I am faroured with your letter of the 37th June. For the sum 
of iyx>o Na^ur rupees advanced to Captain Hughes, I have the 
pleasure to forward a duplicate of his receipt the ongmal of which 
went with my public accounts to Fort Wilham. 

I also forward the duplicate of a recapt I received from Colonel 
Hare for the sum of 73 Pagodas advanced to a party of sepoys 
who accompanied him to Nagpur 

Of the sum of 56 rupees advanced to a party of the i6th 
Madras Native Infantry I am not able to speak ivith any certamty , 
but money is never advanced unless jt may be inadvcrfentN to 
parties without a commumcaDon bemg made to the Officer Com* 
manding the Corps, cither by myself or the Officer Commanding 
my Escort 

The sum of Chaim rupees 80 was advanced to Kcwarce Havil- 
dor of the and Battahon 5m Regiment Nanve Inhmtry by the 
Officer Commanding my Escort 

\ 

The enclosed memorandum will I hope ciplam the araoimt 
credited for the sale of gram. Receipts ivhcn they are taken arc 
alivayi fumuhed mth my accounts to Fort William, as vouchers. 
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Grain purchased for the use of the Army under Colonel Close. 


/Vrticles purchased. 

Price 

Khandies Kudos 

Rs. a. p. 

1,247 Hi ofBuggud 12,734 8 6 

1,727 18 of Chennu 16,017 6 5 


Total 

2,975 

9i 


28,751 

14 

11 




Hire at Ks. 7 per Khandi . . 

13,496 

0 

0 




Despatched. 





342 

5 

of Buggud . . 

3,907 

5 

0 


1,585 

15 

of Chenna . . 

14,617 

8 

9 

Total 

1,928 



18,524 

13 

9 




Hire at Rs. 7 per Khandi , . 

13,496 

0 

0 




Balance. 





905 

6i 

of Buggud . . 

8,827 

3 

6 




Rs. a. p. 





130 

10 

of Chenna .. 1,305 0 0 




Loss , . 

11 

13 

of Chenna . . 94 13 8 

1,399 

13 

8 

Total ' . . 

1,047 

9i 


Sold. 








893 

. 

of Buggud . . 

8,707 

2 

9 

Loss . 

12 

6i 

of Buggud 

120 

0 

9 

Total 

905 

6i 

Rs. a, p. 

8,827 

3 

6 


128 

3 

of Chenna .. 1,308 13 8 





9 

2 

of Chenna 91 0 0 




• I.oss . . 



given to the 
relieved 
cavalry. 




4 

18 

of Chenna .. 39 14 9 




Total 

142 

3 

of Chenna . . 

1,439 

12 

5 




Profit of Buggud . . 

2,623 

12 

3 

- 



Profit of Chenna . . 

18 

4 5* 




Rs. a. p. 




- 



Deduction on 175 0 0 







account of 
customs. 




Loss . . 

12 

6i 

of Buggud .. 120 0 9 




Do. 

4 

18 

of Chenna . . 39 14 9 

334 

2,307 

15 

1 

6 




Balance of profit . . 

2i 




Balance of grain 

10,227 

1 

2 





12,534 

2 4i 




Inserted in the public ac- 

91 

0 

0 




counts for April 1810 gram 
given to the relieved 







cavalry. 

Inserted in the public ac- 

12,443 

2 4i 




counts for September 1810. 





Total cost 
Rs. a. p 


42,247 14 11 


32;020 13 9 


10,227 1 2 


10,266 15 11 
2,642 0 8i 


12,534 m 
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Letter No. 3. — Runell want* to know whether it will be ponible for 
Madras Government to procure timber from Bastar, since he 
say* the best teak grows on left bank of the Indrawaty within 
Bastar territory. 

From— H. RUSSELL, RESIDENT AT HYDERABAD. 

To— R. JENKINS, RESIDENT AT NAGPUR, 

Hyderabad, the 13th April 1813. 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 30th 
ultimo, and now send you an order addressed by Rajah Govind 
Bukah to the Manager of Wunserpoor, which he supposes to be the 
place called Wunnee by the Nagpur Rajah's ministers, directing 
h\m to discontinue the coinage he has lately established, I also send 
you a memorandum given me by Govind Buksh on the subject of a 
coinage of bad pice \^ch has lately been established in the Nagpur 
country, and wmch he U desirous should be discontinued. Will you 
be 80 good as to enquire into the matter, and to do whatever may 
appear to you to be proper and advisable. 

The Madras Government have lately consulted me as to the 
practicability of drawing supplies of timber from the forest* on the 
Banks of the Godavery, for the use of their different departments. 
Most of the teak that we got here, is cut down in the Nizam's 
country on the right bank of the Gi^vcry," about 100 milo above 
Chinnoor. But the la rg est and best timber, I understand, grows in 
the discria of Bustar, on tiie left Bank ^ the Inderowty, from 
whence it is floated during the rains into the Godavery, oetween 
Chinnoor and BudrachcHam, Bustar is in the Nagpur territory, 
and I must therefore beg the favour of you to give me what infor- 
mation you can respccring it. What is the situation, power and 
character of the Zamindar? Is he really, or only as I Guspcct, 
nominally subject to the authority of your Ojurt? Docs the Raja 
ever grant Purwannabs, or interfere in any way, in the cutting down 
of timber in the Bustar forests? Docs be levy any duty on it? 
Would he or could he, afford our Government any useful assistance 
in procuring it there? or would it be better for them, as I am 
inclined to think it would, to look entirely to the Zamindar, and 
to make it as far as possible his interest to meet their views. You 
will very much oblige me by answering such of those questions as 
you can without waiting to make rcicrcnccs, and by giving me 
any other information on the subject that may be within your 
reach. 


GPN—61J—PNM-254-52— 1,000. 
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63. 163. 164, 4ll, 433. 

Bhonsla, Yasoojee — p. 411. 


Bhopal — p. 40. 

Bhopal, Nswsb of— -p. 424 

Bbonsnneebgx (loa of .Vfeet Smgb>— 
p. 3B. 


Bhugo\?lee (Zammdsr of Khundroodchce) — 


Bhngwan I>ntta, Lalla — p. 44. 

Blban Singh , Raja — Chief of RimfH — p, 45 J, 
Bljapor — p. 268. 

Biahen Eooer, Rani— pp. 63, 64, 86, 67. 
Blaho, Mr.— p. 21. 


Bland, Lt.>Col.— p. 317. 
Bokhar — p. 27. 


Bolenauth Bihy — p. 81. 

Bombay— pp 48, 49, 64, 101, 207, 214, 224. 
225, 226, m, 229, 230, 300, 303, 317, 352. 
357. 361, 363. 367, 405, 406, 408, 410, 413. 
417,418. V, 


Boopnath Sahay, Raiu (Zemindar of Bolan- 
Cir)— pp. 71, 72. 

Boye, Lleat-GoL — p. 406. 

Brooko, Mr.— 64, 69, 73, 75. 

Bubbar Ally— pp. 120, 121. 

Buctow Singh — p. 26. 

Ougajee NaBc of Dongar Talao— p. 90. 

Bnkshee Begam (wife of the Nixam}— 
pp. 104, 119. 


Buksh Khan — p. 64 


BuUmddhar Sal^ Roja or Balbhadrn 
Slngh-^ 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 
73| 75, 74 83, 
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G — coitt. 


Buie Nath Sahy— p. 

Bullalcc Anuut (;^ '.cr.^int cf live Sintihi^) — 
p. l&J. 

lJuiitle All Khan (a phy ici^n of 
p. 47. 

lluniU— “fp. 4n. '•i} 
l}utu'.usih"-pp. 4U'. 417. 
lluriUvan— p. >7. 


G 

Cateu{(a~rh- >5. 5'^- I'?’* J 

Cape (7on;ori!: “p. 7 j7. 

Gintac, .1. U. <Hc-.;i!cr.i U-;. iN';— p|i, !•-, 
54iN 517, SIA 


Cartutic-^PP. ;'.o, :v?. :??. 

C.trle c, *I .f r / I. /». 

Ch.indiU Heviuni (miJc <>} ‘I^r Ni;.,j)i)" • 
pp. 171, r/t<. 


Chamlul.il, UaJ.» - rp. U-. lt>l, iuJ. |i}J, 
K^s 107, Iff, Vr), IW. 11 J. 115. Ilf.. 
117, lb. CP. 171, 177. 175. i-P... |.')l. 

1^7, b-1. I ill. lao, Ct7. I*.', IaO. 100, 19i. 

194. 197, 19.4, 199. 791. 797. 795. 794. 

Chceloo (.(!•'< ^pc!« .i .''fr.'Hil I.r.’.Ocr of 
riatiaru—pp, (,5. <,0. 41o. 477, 4(..\ 471. 
472. 47J, 474. 475. 491. 5 m9. 51o. 517. 541. 

542, 556, 562, 5o5, 57o, >77. 57(5, 5.i2. jaa. 

587, 5t8, 595. 595, 597. 

Chimnujl .\pp.i-~pp. lo5, 719, 378. 358, 


Chliuainan Ilao'~j»p. 205. 210, 216. 
218, 219. 220, 221, 259. 2(.0, 263. 2o(j. 
275, 277. 280, 281, 297, 298. 299. 300, 
328, 329, 330. 332. 334, 337, 340, 341, 
343. 345, 346, 443. 


217, 

273, 

327. 

342. 


Chlntu Pant Dchhmukh— p. 376. 
Cholkur, Baba— p, 373. 


Chota Nagpur— pp. 23. 25, 27. 

Close, Sir B., Colonel (Later on Major 
General)- pp. 96. 100, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
S 128. 130, 132, 160. 177, 206, 213, 
ill' 23-1, 247. 250. 257, 258. 273, 278. 

309. 329, 334. 339, 341, 352, 389, 407, 408. 
420, 424. 


Gaptain R. (Resident with DouIatUao 
pp. 124, 125, 127, 415, 425, 441. 
8^’ 525. 529, 534, 588, 591, 594, 

795, 596, 599, 623, 


Conran, Col. IL— pp. I, 116, 539, 653. 
Cooke, Colonel — p. 406. 

Cornwiillis, Murtiuls — p. 178. 
Coromantk'l—p, 229. 

Coure.t — p. 27. 

(aittack— p, 04. 


D 

D.tjl Dewan—p. 620. 

Dalgaiij.in Siiijih— pp. 608, 609, 

l).tr\.io Singh of Kahnjar — pp. 607, 610, 
oil. o!7. 

D.ivi'., C.tpt.iln— pp. 200, 201, 352. 

D.iuilun Kh.m— pp. 416, 417. 

Delhi— pp. 164, 740. 

Deog.»rh“'p. 226. 

Dcw.tjl Dongtirtlco— p, 49. 

Dharw.ir — pp. 221, 225, 251, 255, 346, 
318. 

Dhoolgh.tl— pp. 135, 436. 

l)o-AtnIi (I’.irftan.ih':)— pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Doorjaii Saul — pp. 446, 454 (death), 460, 535 
536. 

Dust .Mohammed— pp. 451. 455. 456, 457, 
459. 468. 470. 491, 541, 542, 343. 544, 545, 
564, 585, 586, 617. 

Doveton, Colonel— pp. 56 64, 100 193, 
194, 195, 203. 300. 564. 566, 567, 569, 570. 
580, 581, 637. 

Dowse. Colonel — pp. 350, 363, 364, 365, 
366, 372, 391, 396, 403, 404, 405, 408, 409, 
410, 415. 

Dulley (Maratha Jagirdar)— pp. 306, 307, 
308. 

Dumbalnaut Singh (son of Raja Boopnath 
Salty) — p. 72. 

Durby, Lieut — pp. 193.. 201. 

Durga Bai, Rani— p. 409. 

Dutba Counwallkar — p. 398. 

Duttea, Raja of — pp. 463, 464. 
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G — comL 


Boati Colonet-^. 418. 


£4inoti>tone, N. B. (C hief Secretoy to 
GoTctTUDent, Fort WilUiro) — Pp. 89, 131, 
179. 205. 216, 260, 300, 326, 540^ 607. 
611. 


ElUcbpxir — p. 56. 

BUlot, H., Tha Right HonTjle (Gorcmor m 
ConDcU of Fort St' Goorgc) — pago 56. 


Blphlnatone. 6L (Resident at Pooaa) — pp. IX 
67. 123, U7. 131. 203. 208. 210, 214, 216, 
218, 224. 232, 238, 243, 249, 251, 258, 260. 
263. 264, 266. 268. 271, 273. 274. 276, 277. 
280, 281. 283, 285, 288, 291, 294. 300, 303. 
305, 310, 311, 317. 319, 324. 325, 326, 349. 
352, 357, 367, 368, 370, 372, 373, 374, 376, 
377, 383. 391, 396, 404. 406. 407, 408. 410, 
413, 418, 419, 423, 491, 340, 541, 55a 

Eahmint Rao Nolle of Jam — p. 9a 


Ethal Bogdeo — p- 3. 


Fadoarla, Morabtk — pp. 277, 279. 

Falcona^ A. (C2uef Secretary to GoTern« 
meat, Fort St George)— -page 177. 


Fallor, Major — p. 406. 


Foi^ ^^t»ln— pp. 211, 352, 353, 354, 355, 


PorVU- Baba— pp. 25a 263. 265, 273, 277, 
178, 279, 306, 576. 


Forkla, Moru Pant — p. 328. 

Fotteta AUl Khan (Ttppoo Saltan ) — m 160. 
I6U 162, 165, 173, 178, 25a^ 33i; 


O 

Oafor Juag (Nizam'* fttha) — p, (04. 
Gambhlrjee Deahmokh — p. 19. 

Gnnga Singh — p. 52. 

Gonpat Rao (App« Sehob’* brother)— 

PP.2ia2II. 2U27a 343. 

Gardner, E., Th# Bon’ble— p. 64. 

Gnrroh Kota— pp. 205, 206, 21 1, 297, 456. 
457, 458, 46a 

ObanMbyoja fllagb. Raja — p. 8K 


Ohatgay, Hltro Roo (aoo of SerS 
G^^)-pp. 398, 459, 49a 492. sft 

Ghatgay, Sarjl Rao — pp. 361, 39a ■ 

Gborimde, AlaUnjee, Rjtja — p. 334. 

Ooa-pp. 2ia 26a 295, 303, 363, 364 
36a 405, 4ia 


Oodarery (a big nrer) — pp, 29, 89, 9- 

Gokla (Bapoolee Gaaezh)— pp, 234, 
251, 253, 254, 255, 25a i76y 277, 280 
282, 299, 307, 322, 327, 33a 331, 335 
342, 343, 34a 34a 419. 420, 421, 422 
432. 


Ookla, Dhondoo Panl>— pp, 32a 330 
334. 


Gokla, Eaajee Pant — pp. 421, 423. 

Ookul Paruk^ — First Minister of Douls 
Sindhia-pp. 452, 454, 457, 459, 466 
49a 4H 507. 


Oondajea Mobarrlr — pp. 3, 5, a 

Oopal Rao Bhow— pp 46a 471, 48a 
490, 494, 506 307, 506, 55a 

Gorree Begum (Niam's aunt) — p. 1 


Govlnd Bukah, Raja — pp. 3, 4, a ?> ' 

21, 91. 97, 9a loa 101, iia 121, 416 

Oovijjd Jeet, Jiglrdar of Sohagpur— p, 
Govind Nath Sab — p. 76 
Gorlnd Rao — pp. 32a 332, 522. 


H 

Haliborton, Colonel — p. 23a 

Harbajl Pandit — p. 76 

Ham, Captain — pp, 191, 192 ^93, 
19a 19a 199. 200, 201. 

Hari Bhat— p. 328. 

Harl Pant Baba — pp- 273, 328. 

Hamath Singh, Lai— pp. 73, 7a 

Hairla, General — pp. 332 334. 

Harrtoono— Officer of Jean Baptiste 
under Arrstoon). 

Heera Shah — p, 76 
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K — co*t 


M — cnct 


Ke»Iuio Rao Peodac — p 93 

KbttiHlu Pont (Holkflr’i Valcecl at Poona), 
qJv> Kbandu Roo Madboo — pp. 93, 208. 

THin p fi , a vfllago near Nogpor, plundered by 
the Pmdaru — p 542. 

Khimclnjeo In^lia — p 476. 

Khondoo Moolamd — p 67. 

Ehurabedjeo Accountant of Mr 

Sphimtoiie, Kctidcnt at Poona) — pp 244, 
245. 25^ 256, 257, 258, 376, 44Z 


Ehuaholl Kooor — pp. 577, 578. 
Elrki>fltrick, Major— 175, 181 
Kiahan Rao — pp 8,310,311, 312, 313, 322, 

362, 561 

Kolhapur— PP 205, 210, 214, 215, 216, 217, 

ni, in, 223 , 223 , m m 

232. 234 235. 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 

241 243, 252, 255. 256, 257, 258. 264, 266, 

269. 270 271, 272. 275, 276. 279, 281, 283. 

285 286, 287. 288. 289. 290, 294. 295 296, 

297, 2^ 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 

308, 309. 310, 311, 3(2. 314, 315, 317 318, 

319 32 (i 321, 322, 323. 324 325. 326, 327, 

328. 329, 331. 334, 335. 337, 338, 343, 346^ 

347, 349 350, 352, 355. 356, 359, 360 361, 

362, 363 364. 365. 366, 367 368, 369 37a 

371, 372, 373, 374, 375 377 378, 380 381, 

382, 383. 384 385 386, 387, 389, 39a 391, 

392, 394 396, 397. 398, 399. 400, 401, 402, 

403, 404, 405, 407. 409, 431 

Konlom— pp 229. 351. 357 

Koonjor, Balajee — pp 423, 424 


L 

T.<ichmnn Nalk of Worboo— p, 9a 
Lnl Kban — pp, 456, 457 
Lnl SbuJb— pp 455, 46a 

Lnlrwa Dado, one of Sindiua’a 
tmgnlahed officeia m Hdiduatan>-p, 535 

M 

MacdoweD, Major— pp 192. 191 201 

202. 203 ' ' 

blodojl fiiadhta — pp. 

Madboo Rao Dajeo—pp 2ia 214, 25a 

Madboo Rno—pp. 16a 273. 


Madboo Rao Narayan (Hu Highnen F 
Pandit Purdhan, Tlie Pcahwa) — pp. 1 
161, 162. 

bfadroa — p. 224 

MahJpat Ram, Raja — pp 97, 271, 291 

MaJna Bal — Doulat Rao Stndhta’a mothe 
p. 475 

MnJot, Mr— p 384 

Molhar Rao Bokahee — p. 522. 

Malwan— pp 225 226, 238, 282, 283, 2 
286, 289. 290, 300 301, 302, 303, 30i 3 
313, 314, 3ia 356, 365, 366, 404, 4 


Mandavee — p 207 

Man SiniJb. Raja of Jodhpur — p 537 

MartlndeU, Col.— pp 619, 62a 

Meer AUom-pp 105. 107, HI, 1 19, II 
189, 292 


MeerPanund Ali — pp 73- 

Meer Khan (aee ux>der Amir Kbao). 

Mear Mohtoddin — p 7a 

ilerlcb (Mlral)— pp 225, 250, 258. 259, 2< 
263 2 M, 265 26 ^ 273, 274, 275, 28a 21 
298. 299, 307, 324 33^ }4i, ui 

blefcalfe, G. T (ReaJdent at Delhi)— pp, 4 
500. 521, 623, 63a 646, 64a 65l 

bfldnapore — p 32. 

Mlnto, Tho Ri^ht Hon’ble Lord (Govern 
GeneraJ)— pp I0I, 1 la 189. 20a 210. 21 
2ia 224. 232, 23a 243. 249, 257, 25a 27 
277. 281, 285, 29a 291. 294, 30a 305. 31 
319, 349, 352, 357, 37a 374, 376, 731, 38 
391, 396, 40a 


iUrxa Naur All Beg— p. 4. 

Mobarla>ood>Dowlah (Voungeat aon of tl 
Nizam by tho Cbandm Begum) — pp. 1 2 

191, I 9 < 195, 196 , 197, 19^ 200. 20 
203 . 

Mohammed All/ Khan, Nawab — p. 17a 

Mohammed Ibrahim — pp 276, 283 , 30 
302 , 303 . 303 . 31 a 


Mohammed Ewmai — pp. 593, 59a 

Mohammed Shah Khan— pp. 45a 46 
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P — COTf. 


R — «i*A 


pautanJcaTi Nanfl — p 374 


Pindaric* — pp 426, 427, 428, 451, 453, 
457, 458, 459, 471, 496, ^98, 506. 516, 530 
531, 539, to 606, 616, 617 


Ronjlt SInrth, Raia of Jaspur — pp 23,24,! 
26^, 27, 28, 511, 512. 

Ronjua or Runjun — pp. 65, 587, 5' 


Poona — pp 22 54, 67, 93, IQI, 123, 124, 
125, 12^ 127, 128, 129 131, 132, 133, 
134. 164, 167, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 179, 194, 205. 207. 203, 2’0. 211, 
2)4, 216. 217 218, 219, 220, 224, 225, 227. 
229, 230, 231. 232, 235, 236, 237. 238, 243, 
246. 244 249, 256, 257, 258, 259, 262, 

263, 265. 268, 273. 274. 275, 276, 277, 

281, 282 , 285, 286, 287, 291, 294, 295, 

296, 300. 303, 305. 306, 309, 310, 311, 

317, 319, 321 322, 323, 326, 328, 329, 

330, 331, 332, 334, 335. 338, 340, 347. 

349. 352. 355, 337, 358, 361, 367, 368, 

369, 370, 371, 372, 373. 374, 375 376. 

377, 378, 380, 381, 383, 391, 393, 396, 

399, 404. 406, 407, 408, 410, 413, 418, 

419, 421. 423 


Pnrahram Ramchaodra (Porahram 
Bhao)— pp 163. 250, 279, 298 328. 329 
330, 333, 335. 337, 358, 361. 401, 402, 403 

Pnmuram Khanderao — p 269 


<y-Na 


R 


Roatla, Modboo Rao — pp 215, 216, 1 
265, 281, 299, 305, 307. 308, 327, 3: 
330, 334, 335, 3-,0, 342. 343. 347, 3: 
360, 367, 383, 390, 419, 420, 421, 425 

Rattnnporo— pp 26, 64, 77, ''78, 79, : 


Rautflarb — p 49 

R#wa— pp 27, 36. 37, 38, 43, 47 

Richardson, J,, Agrnt to the Govetni 
General m DimdeDJiand — p 613 

'Rook-^iud-Dowlab — pp 170, 171, I7Z 

Roome, Lieut Colonet-p 406. 

Roahan Bejt— pp 66, 563, 537. 

Roughaedfle, E Captain— pp 23. 2 
25, 30, 34 33. 34, 50, 69, 70, 71, 72, 7 
74. 76, 78. 79, 82, 84. 85, 86. 

Row Cband Slngb, Rjja of Jtjpur’t Geo 
ral— p 46a 


Raghogarb, caprtal of RheclmrarB — pp 49. 
534 

Rflghubor Slngb — p 76 
Rajkot — pp 304,318 
Rajoram — p 43 
Ramebandro Appa — p 273 


Rugotom Rflo — pp 169, 187 

Rumlay, Major-General, C R,~pp, 6 
118, 561, 604 , 605 

Runjoor Slngb — pp 43, 44 

Rnnmnat Khan — pp 160, 178. 

Roatell, Cbarlea, Ueot.— pp 192, 20 
202, 294 


Ramchandra Belloul — p 470 

Ramchandra Jodboo Rao — p 171 

Ramchandrn Phaoikoah (FoAJkay) — 
p 446. 


Ruaaell, H., Resident at Hyderabad — pp. 
15. 16, 28, 29. 41, 89, 101, 103, 106, 10 
110, M3, 117, 118, 123, 125, 12^ 180, 18 
190, 191, 194, 196, 214, 250, 263, 291, 29 
294. 417, 53a 552, 554, 536, 558, 560, 56 
574, 376. 586, 594, 605, 636, 656 


Ramdln, Holkar’t offloer — pp 
509, 511 


49, 65, 66. 


Rutnakar Pant Ranjc Axlneaa — p 374. 


Ram garb — p. 26. 

Ramnagnr — p 51 

Rom Slngb, Vakeel of the of 

Jaipur — pp 631, 632,633 

Rona of Udaipur — p 509 

Ban Babodur Slngb, Raja— p. 7a 


S 

Sadatbir Pont Bbao (Minister) — pp 27 
368. 

Sadlk All Ktwm (Bhonsla’s Geocnil) — p, 
452, 456, 467, 509, 556. 

Shah Yar-nl-Mulk — pp 105, 107, 192, 1* 
201, 202, 292, 293 
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S — cont, 

Sakharam Pandit — p. 322. 

Sa^Iabat IChan, Nabob — pp, 21, 94, 95, 

Sambhajee— pp, 411, 412. 

-Samsul Omrah— pp. 94, 105, 107, 182, 
183, 184, 186, 192, 194, 201, 202. 

Sangleo-pp, 266. 306, 328. 

Sangram Singh, Lai (Brother of Raja 
Ranjit Singh, Raja of Jaapur)— pp. 23. 
26. 27, 30. 31. 32. 33. 34. 35. 69. 72. 73, 

• / Dj 0 

23. 24. 25, 26. 27, 30, 31, 32, 

U’ li’ ^0^4 ^0^4 ^2. 73, 74, 75. 76. 77. 73, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 86, 87. 

Sarwar Khan— p. 470. 

Satara— pp. 326, 331, 362. 

Saugor— p. 458. 

219, 250, 266, 

Si'SCM:- 

®t6r'|7\«575g5303^^^ 364, 365, 

Scot, Lieut.-Colonel— pp. 56, 64, 566. 
Seetakant (a Vakeel)-pp. 37. 38. 

Seetu (Pindara Chief) — See under Cheetoo. 

Seringapatam— pp. 165, 173 , 334 . 

Seroor-pp. 255, 256, 275, 417. 

Sewajee— p. 32 1 . 

533^53^^™ Pindari’s 

21, 28, 375, 437, 558, 
Sheikh Jung— p. 121 . 

^448^^9^575 pp. 446, 447, 

(^^i^dfi'ther of the Nizam)— 


S — cottt. 

Shivram Naik of Isapore — ^p. 90 . 
Sholapur— p. 231. 

R«o. 

Sindhia, Bapoo — pp. 48. 49 346 4?7 akq 

454 , 515, 524, 52f537,'53i 548, 590. ' 

-‘11. 412, 413, 423%26 445 ’45ii- a’A 

455, 456, 459, 464, 466, 469 47 ’l 47 ? 47 'i 

tit ill: 5§6: 509: ill: ilt tli- Hi; 

623: 638: 64°: Itk 596,- 

Sindhia, Mahadjee — p. 400. 

^^304^35)® 

^'42?429' 365, 366, 409, 418, 

Sobrajee Pandit— p. 1 70. 

Sohagpur-pp. 27, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 

»v> ♦/) 5i» 

Sooltan Rao Kadam— p. 437 . 

Sooka Singh— Agent of Ranjit Singh— pp. 
511, 512. 6 

Sotheby, George (Assistant in charge at 
Nagpur)— pp. 29, 30, 383, 550. 

Strachey, G. (Chief Secretary, Govt, of 
Madras)— pp. 64, 257, 335, 337, 339, 340, 
344. 345, 412, 561, 597, 598. 

Strachey, Richard — Resident with Sindhia — ■ 
pp. 445, 452, 454, 457, 459, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 
477, 487, 492, 505, 552, 577, 587. 

Subhan Khan — ^p. 95. 

Suddashiv Mankeshwar — pp. 124, 129 
131, 132, 135, 233, 238, 257, 287, 352, 355 
357, 368, 371, 373, 423. 

Sumsaum-ud-Dowlah (the second son 
the Nizam by the Chandni Begum' 
pp. 121, 196, 197, 199, 203. 

Simarjee Pant — pp. 439. 440. 

Sydenham, G. Captain — ^Acting Pc i ' 

Agent in Berar — pp. 2, 4, 9, 21, 28, 64 
96, 100, 181, 297, 375, 389, 416, 560 
574. 

Syed Ally Khan — p. 169. 

Syed Puharee — p. 186. 1 
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T — eoui- 

Tallb-ud'DowIah (Kotwtl of the Qtj of 
Hydcnbod)— p 1 20. 

Tbactemy, W. — Chief Secretary to the 
GoTemrodt of Fort St. Goorge — p. 13 

Th«^, Lieut. — p 35Z 

Tool»a Boi — wife of Holhar — p 5S8. 

Trlmbakjee Dnnaltg — pp. 322, 418, 421, 
422, 429, 430, ^2, 443 

Trimbalc Rao NUkanth — pp. 328, 330, 
346. 

Trlmbak Rao Rai^anath — pp 270, 275, 
276, 280, 283, 2847 286, 327 


U 

Udepore — pp 27, 48. 
Ullaht — 5j) 49, 66. 


V 


Vlnaymk Rjo, mctuiAer of the Chief of 
Sangof— pp 498, 499 


VlnchPor, In the vicuutr of the Ncnnada — • 
pp 308, 332, 384. 477, 478, 480, 481, 482, 
484, 488, 490, 493, 494, 501 


VlakojM — p 52. 

Vlabwanath Singh Deo (elder eoa of the 
Ra>t of Rew«)— p 5 1 

Vaxler, Fateh Khan — p 512. 


Vlaler, Mohammed Khan — pp 40, 457, 
458, 460, 468, 476, 497, 506, fw, 544 


W— 

Walker, Colonel — pp 56, 57, 64, 595 

Wallace, Colonel— pp 229, 230, 335 

Woman Rao — pp 328, 332. 

Worden F, (Chief Secretary to the Botn 
Govemmdt)— pp 48, 49, 543, 544, i 
549, 563, 598, 602. 603, 613, 622. 

Woaall Mohammed (brother of ri 
Mohammed) — pp 65, 66, 459, 5 

592. 1 


Wanchope, J — Superintendent of PoUli 
Afiaira and Agent to Goremor Genei 
Banda— pp 36, 37, 43, 45, 46, 50, ; 
64, 70, 189, IW, 451, 497, 500, 504, 5^ 
543. 545, 578, 617, 619, 651 

Wellealay, G — ^Actmg Reudent with DouJ 
Rao Smdlua — pp 511, 564, 623. 

Wellealey, hlarqnla (Late Gorcmof GcOi 
nJy-pp 179, 257, 264, 268, 272, 273. 


Wellingwn, Duke o/-^p 224 230, 23 
2327257, 258. 302, 303, 326, 329, 331, 33‘ 
335, 338, 339, 340, 341, 343, 345, 348, 36 
427 ^ 


WlHIami, J — pp 48, 49, 613 




Y 

Yeshwant Rao Show, a Sirdar of Sm 
-P 544 

Ytmkut Rao — p 66. 


W 

Waflh, Dhondla— pp. 231, 232, 329, 330, 
334, 347 

Wagh, Rnmrbandra — p 1 3. 


Z 

Znlijn Singh, Riia of Kota — pp- 209, 
494, 524, 525, 533, 536. 

Z«oa-nl-Moolk — p 201 




